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PREFACE 

The  following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  experience  as  lecturer  on  School  Manage- 
ment in  a  Training  College,  and  of  still  longer  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
reading,  and  of  numerous  observations  and  experiments 
ih  teaching  carried  out  at  various  times  and  in  various 
ways. 

The  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  in 
Training  Colleges,  of  teachers  generally,  and  of  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  practical  work  of  education.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  present  in  a  direct  and  intelligible  way 
the  broader  outlines  and  essential  characteristics  of  the 
teacher's  work ;  more  especially  the  theory  of  oral  teaching, 
the  preparation  of  lessons,  the  use  of  the  teaching  devices, 
class  management,  and  the  various  methods  of  carrying  on 
instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  com- 
monly taught  in  schools. 

The  subject  is  treated  from  the  art  side  rather  than  from 
the  scientific,  so  that  it  may  be  of  as  thoroughly  practical  and 
useful  a  character  as  possible ;  but  the  underlying  science  of 
education  has  been  carefully  kept  in  mind,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  teacher  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  studies  for  the  purpose  of  associating  his 
practice  more  fully  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  mind  and  the  modes  of  mental  action. 

The  views  expressed  are  sometimes  out  of  harmony  with 
ciurrent  opinion,  and  still  more  frequently  opposed  to  common 
practice ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  neither  in- 
tolerant nor  unreasonable.     They  have  not  been  adopted 
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lightly,  aod  in  some  cases  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  find 
a  scientific  foundation  for  practical  rules  and  requirements. 
It  has  been  my  endeavour  not  to  avoid  any  difficulty,  and  I 
have  made  an  honest  effort  to  place  some  disputed  points  on 
a  rational  basis. 

I  have  tried  throughout  to  make  the  subject  suggestive, 
and,  while  laying  stress  upon  principles  and  essentials,  to 
leave  room  for  that  originality  of  treatment  by  the  teacher 
himself,  and  for  that  elasticity  and  expansiveness  in  practice, 
which  characterise  all  good  method.  Mere  unintelligent 
imUaiian  of  the  detailed  plans  of  others  is  not  what  is 
required  in  school  work,  and  should  not  be  the  aim  of  any 
true  teacher. 

One  never  knows  how  much  one  owes  to  one's  friends 
and  teachers,  be  they  men  or  books.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  both;  but  to  acknowledge  every  point  in  detail  would 
have  been  as  impossible  to  me  as  it  would  have  been  weari- 
some to  the  reader. 

It  is  with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  offer  my  thanks 
to  those  kind  friends  who  have  aided  me  in  the  revision 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  by  their  wise  advice  have  enabled 
me  to  remove  many  defects.  One,  to  whom  I  owe  much  for 
useful  suggestions  and  friendly  criticism,  has  passed  away 
before  the  work  was  completed. 

Some  apology  is  due  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred 
in  the  issue  of  the  book.  The  leisure  at  my  command  has 
not  been  great ;  the  task  proved  to  be  a  much  heavier  one 
than  I  anticipated ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work  I 
found  that  many  points  had  to  be  carefully  re-examined  if 
they  were  to  be  left  in  a  state  which  would  be  at  all  satis- 
factory to  me. 

J.  L. 

Saltlbt,  January  4,  1894. 
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TEACHING 
AND   CLASS   MANAGEMENT. 


CHAPTER    I. 

EDUCATION — ^THE  TEACHER — METHOD— STUDY. 

EDUCATION  has  been  so  much  talked  about  in  these  days,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  other  terms  in  common  use,  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  what  it  really  should  mean.  Interpreted  by  its  use  in 
one  direction  it  would  seem  to  stand  for  little  more  than  educational 
machinery — the  provision  of  rooms,  appliances,  teachers,  and  so 
forth ;  from  another  side  all  it  is  apparently  intended  to  express  is 
the  power  on  the  part  of  children  at  school  to  reproduce  a  number  of 
&ct8,  and  exhibit  a  certain  mechanical  skill  in  such  instrumental 
branches  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetia 

To  the  teacher  education  should  mean  neither  of  these  things  ;  it  is 
net  mere  Jmowledge,  and  its  processes  are  not  mechanical.  The  giving 
of  information  is  the  m£ans,  not  the  end  ;  the  aU-important  thing,  so 
&r  as  the  child  is  concerned,  being  how  the  knowledge  is  given  and 
received. 

The  teacher,  of  all  persons,  should  never  forget  that  tme  eduoattoa 
mMuui  growtli,  development — the  acquisition  of  mental  and  moral 
strength ;  and  that  to  secure  this  the  faculties  of  the  child  must  be 
exercised  in  an  intelligent  and  rational  manner.  Knowledge  crammed 
into  the  mind,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  assimilated,  is  not  power, 
but  so  much  almost  useless  lumber. 

It  Is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  kind  of  walking  encyclopeedia  and  yet  not  be 
edncated  in  any  true  or  right  sense.  The  exercise  of  the  memory  Is  important ;  but 
when  it  is  the  only  faculty  used,  some  of  the  most  important  sides  of  the  mind  are 
left  dormant.  If  children  are  treated  in  this  way  in  school,  and  they  happen  to  grow 
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up  intelligent,  their  real  eduoation  bHs  been  gained  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  gained 
in  spite  of  the  school,  not  by  means  of  It 

The  great  dilflcolty  is  that  -while  every  teacher  claims  to  know  these  things,  the 
temptations  to  forgot  them  in  practice  are  so  great,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  educa- 
tion in  its  trae  sense  is  making  very  little  if  any  progress  whatever.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  gain  credit  by  merely  external  and  easily 
tested  results  and  the  present  nineteenth-century  craze  continues  for  estimating 
everything  by  statistics. 

The  child's  future  welfare  must  be  the  first  and  great  consideration 
in  any  true  system  of  education,  and  not  merely  the  passing  of  this 
or  that  examination.  To  know  what  is  right  and  needed  is  not  all ; 
we  must  turn  our  knowledge  into  a  living  faith  that  issues  in  action 

I  and  controls  our  practice. 

I  From  the  teacher's  standpoint  the  tlieory  of  education  includes 
everything  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  know  bearing  upon  the 
training,  informing,  and  developing  of  the  oliild.  This  knowledge 
has  two  sides  : — 

(1)  The  Art  of  Bdncation,  which  gives  us  all  necessary  rules  and 

directions  how  the  work  is  to  be  performed  ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
description  of  all  the  hest  methods  of  teaching  and  of  con- 
ducting every  part  of  school  work. 

(2)  The  Science  of  Education,  which  gives  us  the  foundation  truths 

upon  which  the  art  of  education  must  rest.  It  furnishes  us 
with  the  laws  which  should  govern  our  methods,  and  tells 
us  why  we  should  teach  or  train  a  child  in  a  particular  way. 
It  concerns  itself  with  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
its  modes  of  action  ;  it  throws  light  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  from  a  child  at  a  certain  age  and 
what  may  not ;  in  short  it  renders  the  art  side  of  our  work 
intelligent  by  interpreting  our  practice  for  us,  and  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  our  methods  of  procedure. 

Both  sides  of  educational  theory  are  important,  but  the  art  sld«,  at  least  in  its 
main  outlines,  should  be  mMt«rod  flnt,  as  being  much  the  easier  and  the  one  more 
directly  bearing  upon  practice  ;  the  idovoe  of  edncation  may  be  profitably  brought  in 
to  test  the  eorreetness  qf  our  work  cU  every  pointy  and  to  endblt  ua  to  make  with  tucoeet 
original  departure  in  our  teaching, 

THE  TEACHER. — It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  teacher,  like  the 
poet,  is  honiy  not  made.  There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  this  is 
true ;  but  too  frequently  it  wears  the  look  of  an  apology  for  ignor- 
ance.    It  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  not  helped  to  an  immense 
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extent  by  theoretical  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  his 
work ;  but  only  that  knowUdgt  of  the  theory  of  education  aUme^  no 
matter  how  eompleUj  can  never  make  a  teacher.  Practice  and  experi- 
ence, in  teaching,  as  in  every  other  art,  are  essential  things.  Experi- 
enoe  truly  is  a  good  teacher,  but  as  has  been  said,  her  school  fees  are 
apt  to  be  very  heavy.  To  neglect  the  theory  of  educational  work 
because  teaching  is  a  practical  matter  is  a  &tal  mistake,  and  the 
effects  are  not  confined  to  the  teacher,  but  are  sure  to  act  prejudicially 
on  the  methods  he  adopts,  and  so  will  be  reflected  upon  the  children 
under  his  charge. 

Neglect  of  tlie  art  of  edncattoa  simply  means  that  the  teacher  must 
at  best  blunder  his  way  into  success,  laboriously  correct  his  errors  by 
the  &ilure  or  the  mischief  produced,  and  slowly  discover  things  for 
himself  which  others  have  discovered  before  him.  It  is  to  throw  away 
all  the  advantages  which  the  accumulated  results  of  the  wisdoni,  in- 
vention, and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  should  give 
us  ;  and  such  a  doctrine,  if  generally  adopted,  would  effectually  pre- 
vent any  further  progress  in  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
cesses. From  the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  from  the  dishearten- 
ment  and  disappointments  necessarily  attendant  upon-  such  a  course, 
we  may  save  ourselves  if  we  wilL  Why  should  we  thread  the  thorny 
path  of  error,  or  traverse  the  dreary  swamps  of  &ilure,  when  a  safer, 
pleasanter,  and  shorter  path  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  those  who 
have  travelled  the  road  before  us  ? 

While,  however,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  teacher  should 
know  theoretically  how  his  work  may  best  be  performed,  many  other 
qoaUfloatioiiB  tesldes  knowledge  are  necessary  for  success  in  school 
work. 

Some  men,  from  their  cold  unsympathetic  nature,  impatient  dis- 
position, or  dull  heavy  manner,  are  naturally  unfitted  to  be  teachers  ; 
others  again  fail  from  being  almost  entirely  wanting  in  any  natural 
power  of  controlling  children  ;  while  still  others  make  school  work  a 
buitien  to  themselves  and  their  scholars  because  teaching  is  to  them 
no  more  than  an  unpleasant  necessity — merely  a  weary  and  toilsome 
mode  of  earning  a  living.  There  are  comparatively  few,  however, 
who  cannot  by  painstaking  care  and  patient  work  learn  to  become 
sensible  and  useful  teachers.  The  world's  work  is  not  done  by  its  men 
of  genius. 
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The  cbief  qualities  which  every  teacher  who  desires  to  be  suocess- 
ful  should  do  his  utmost  to  cultivate,  are  the  following : — 

(1)  Earnestness  and  uprightness  of  personal  character.    '^  No  had 

man  can  he  a  good  teacher" 

(2)  A  real  and  living  interest  in  teaching. 

(3)  A  liking  for  little  children,  and  ready  sympatby  with  them. 

(4)  CheerftOness,  brightness,  and  ease  of  manner. 

(5)  Keen  observation  and  an  ever  vigilant  vatohfolness. 

(6)  The  power  to  govern  without  being  demonstrative,  stiff,  or 

magisterial 

(7)  Beady-wittedness,  tact,  and  decision  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

The  teacher's  work  is  of  a  threefbld  character. — He  has  in  the^si 
plau  to  organise  his  school,  including  the  consideration  and  settle- 
ment of  such  matters  as  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  and  fittings 
so  as  to  serve  their  purpose  in  the  most  efficient  way,  the  clasiijlcation 
of  the  children,  the  best  provision  and  distribution  of  the  teaching 
itaffj  the  order  and  duration  of  the  lessons,  etc,  as  shown  in  a  well 
constructed  time-tahley  the  most  useful  appa/rattis  and  hooks,  and 
lastly  the  registration. 

He  has  secondly  to  govern  his  children  in  such  a  way  as  not  only 
to  keep  order  and  administer  punuhments  judiciously,  but  also  to 
train  them  to  right  action — to  put  them  in  the  best  possible  state  for 
receiving  instruction,  and  cultivate  in  them  habits  of  prompt  and 
ready  obedience,  love  of  right,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  duties. 
In  a  word,  the  teacher  must  be  a  good  disciplinarian. 

He  has  thirdly  to  teach  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  secures  exami- 
nation results,  also  cultivates  and  develops  the  fac'uUies  of  the  children  ; 
trains  them  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the  rudimentary  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  furnishes  them  with  that  elementary 
knowledge  which  is  to  serve  as  food  for  mental  and  moral  growth 
in  the  present,  and  as  a  foundation  and  starting-point  for  further 
acquisitions.  In  brief,  the  teacher  has  to  jtrovide  tlie  means,  arouse 
the  interest,  and  point  out  the  way  wherehy  the  child  may  continue  his 
edjication  for  himself  in  the  future. 

For  the  teacher  to  do  these  things  successfully  needs  all  the 
resources  of  which  he  is  master,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
most  rational  and  trustworthy  methods  by  which  they  can  be  accom* 
plished. 
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KETHOD. — By  method  (6r.  methodos,  a  proceeding  in  regular 
order ;  from  meta,  after,  and  hodos,  a  way),  in  a  general  sense,  is 
meant  the  path  or  way  followed  to  arrive  at  a  certain  result  It  is 
such  a  clear  realisation  and  arrangement  of  things,  thoughts,  and  pro- 
ceedings as  will  enable  us  to  do  what  we  wish  xoitho^  confugionj  in 
a  mceessful  manner,  and  tvith  (he  least  loss  of  time  and  effort. 

Used  in  connection  with  education  the  word  *  method  *  stands  for 
the  pro-arranged  course  of  procedure  adopted  to  aecnre  sncceBs  In 
teaclilncr  and  training;  it  comprehends  the  employment  of  all  the 
devices  and  plans  to  be  made  use  of  in  imparting  information,  and  it 
prescribes  the  means  whereby  the  development  of  the  child  is  to  he 
secured.  It  is  a  serlefl  of  prlndples,  rules,  and  InstructlonB  respecting 
aehool  work,  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  teacher  can  make  the  best 
use,  in  his  treatment  of  his  scholars,  of  such  knowledge,  skill,  and 
judgment  as  he  possesses. 

Method  is  not  simply  pre-consideration,  or  order,  or  regularity,  or 
arrangement,  or  progress ;  though  it  involves  and  includes  more  or 
less  of  all  these  ideas,  and  covers  all  those  considerations  and  expe- 
dients which  secure  a  regular  and  conaistent  advanoe  from  a  distinct 
starting-point  towards  a  clearly  realised  end  or  required  result.  The 
absolutely  essential  things  are  a  perfectly  clear  aim  and  some  natural 
and  right  means  of  reaching  It.  The  teacher  must  ask  himself.  What 
are  you  gmng  to  do  ?  Why  are  you  going  to  do  it  1  How  are  you 
going  to  do  it  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  means  adopted  have  for  their  end  the  development  of  the 
faculties,  the  conveying  of  information,  or  even  the  testing  of  that  which  has 
been  previously  mastered ;  or,  farther,  method  may  refer  to  the  external  arrange- 
ments and  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  and  so  deal  with 
matters  of  organisation  and  discipline. 

Method  is  entirely  opposed  to  leaving  things  to  settle  themselves 
by  chance,  to  that  happy-go-lucky  style  of  procedure  in  which  no 
thought  is  taken,  in  the  hope  that  things  will  somehow  or  other  come 
out  right  in  the  end,  and  matters  are  neglected  till  the  teacher  is 
driven  by  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  give  them  consideration. 
"Teaching  involves  too  many  delicate  and  important  questions  to  be 
left  to  the  improvised  and  hap-hazard  solutions  which  the  pressure  of 
necessity  may  from  time  to  time  force  from  the  teacher  as  he  proceeds." 
Upon  his  method  the  success  of  his  work  is  almost  entirely  dependent. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  method  is  creative ;  it  is 
simply  a  measure  of  provision  and  guidance,  securing  that  the  treat- 
ment  and  teaching  of  the  child  are  such  as  will  foster  the  growth  of 
such  powers  as  he  possesses,  and  strengthen  them  by  suitable  exercise 
in  right  thinking  and  right  action.  Method  ii  an  extetTud  tking^ 
growth  an  internal  one, 

Carlyle's  notion  of  method  as  the  **  union  of  like  to  like,"  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  out  into .  distinctness  the 
natural  Interdependence,  the  sequence,  and  connection  of  the  various 
parts,  which  shoidd  characterise  the  work,  and  without  which  it  is 
not  what  it  should  be. 

The  principles  to  be  followed  in  school  work  which  are  of  very 
general  application,  and  should  govern  the  structure  and  development 
of  a  lesson,  together  with  the  various  instructions  relating  to 
the  correct  use  of  the  teaching  devices,  we  conmionly  speak  of  as 
General  Metliod.  These  principles,  though  they  may  vary  in  phase 
and  degree,  and  may  have  stronger  applications  in  this  or  that 
direction,  are  invarlaUe  In  spirit,  and  skould  govern  all  oar  teaching. 
It  is  for  the  teacher  to  employ  them  wisely,  to  judge  correctly  as  to 
where  their  application  will  be  most  advantageous,  and  to  recognise 
how  they  are  to  be  interpreted  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  part  of  the 
work  which  is  in  hand.  To  be  properly  effective  no  part  of  his  work 
can  proceed  counter  to  them,  they  form  the  foundation  of  the  most 
distinctly  fixed  portion  of  the  theory  of  teaching,  and  serve  as  guide- 
posts  to  point  out  the  way  and  to  warn  him  where  he  is  likely  to 
fall  into  error. 

The  consideration  of  teaching  in  its  general  aspect,  the  character- 
istics and  forms  of  lessons,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  questions, 
illustrations,  and  other  teaching  devices,  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  ; 
but  some  of  the  more  important  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  HETflOD  may 
here  be  usefully  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  We  must  proceed  In  accordance  with  nature ;   hence  our 

teaching  and  training  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
child's  growth,  and  the  modes  in  which  the  mind  acts. 
The  order  of  mental  development  is  to  he  kept  in  mind. 
Education  may  begin  from  the  cradle,  but  not  book- 
learning. 

(2)  Methods  must  he  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pnpUt, 
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tlidir  capacity,  knowledge,  and  stage  of  developnient. 
Simplicity  and  force  of  language  are  important  We 
most  educate  as  wdL  as  instrucL 

(3)  The  quid's  first  impressions,  being  the  most  powerful,  should 

be  the  correct  ones.  Ht  should  have  nothing  to  unlearn 
as  he  progresses. 

(4)  The  colttvation  of  the  general  intelligence  in  children  should 

form  the  fonndatton  of  any  special  training.  All  the 
facuUtes  must  receive  proportionate  attention, 

(5)  The  senses  should  he  largely  exercised  in  the  case  of  litUe 

children.  It  is  better  to  appeal  to  both  eye  and  ear 
than  to  either  alone.  Handwork  may  usefully  be  associ- 
ated with  mental  exercise. 
(G)  Teaching  must  Im  as  f)sr  as  possible  rational,  not  merely  i 
formal  or  mechanical.  It  should  appeal  to  the  judgment  ' 
as  well  as  to  the  memory. 

(7)  Tbe  individuality  of  the  child  most  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Such  power  as  he  possesses  is  to  be  ree(pected.    He  should  - 

be  encouraged  to  self-effort  at  all  points  ;  it  is  the  educator's  i 

business  to  clear  the  path  to  knowledge.    It  is  better  for  \ 

the  chUd  to  discover  than  to  he  told.  • 

(8)  Education  is  not  imparted  by  words  but  by  clearly  realised 

ideas  and  things.    We  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the  mere  | 

symbols  of  knowledge  (words)  stand  for  knowledge  itself.  ^ 

Knowledge  and  language  must  grow  together  but  must  [ 

not  be  confused.  I 

(9)  The  child  should  begin  to  learn  what  is  nearest  to  him.    He  ^ 

should  proceed  from  the  near,  the  actual,  and  the  practical, 
to  the  remote,  the  abstract,  and  the  ideal 

(10)  We  must  proceed  from  known  to  unknown,  simple  to  complez, 

examples  to  rules,  facts  to  laws.  The  most  elementary 
and  familiar  points  are  to  be  presented  first,  and  each 
dwelt  upon  until  it  is  fully  grasped  by  the  child.  Exact- 
ness and  definiteness  characterise  all  true  learning.  Con- 
sciousTUss  of  complete  mastery  stimvlates  the  pupil  and 
inspires  him  with  confidence  and  interest. 

(11)  Progress  must  be  carefully  made  step  by  step.     One  thing  at 

a  time.    The  natural  sequence  and  connection  of  the  items 
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of  knowledge  must  be  clearly  brought  out.  There  mtwt  be 
development  of  a  line  of  thovghi, 

(12)  Knowledge  should  1)6  so  presented  as  to  be  sttmnlattng  to  both 

teaoher  and  taught    Dulness  in  the  teaching  can  only  end 
'  in  failure.    Exercises  must  not  be  made  so  difficult  as  to 

discourage. 

(13)  Interest  In  study  is  one  of  the  first  things  which  a  teaser 

should  endeayour  to  excite  in  the  children.  Learning 
mainly  depends  upon  interest. 

(14)  Reasoning  for  children  should  be  direct,  the  conclusion  being 

arrived  at  last.  "  Therrfore  "  is  a  better  tcard  for  a  child 
than  " because" 

(15)  Conlldence  and  the  fOUest  sympathy  between  teacher  and 

taught  are  essential  to  any  true  education.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  heart 

(16)  Without  constant  repetition  and  reylew  much  will  be  lost 

One  of  Jacotot's  favourite  maxims  was  "Repeat  without 
ceasing'';  and  Comenius  calls  repetition  "the  father  and 
mother  of  memory." 

(17)  ActlYlty  and  curiosity  aore  natural  characteristics  of  child- 

hood. When  things  have  been  learned  they  should  as 
fax  as  possible  be  put  into  practice.  Knowing  and  doing 
should  proceed  together, 

(18)  Change  and  racreatlon  are  necessities.     We  must  not  over- 

fatigue the  faculties.  Learning  is  to  be  made  cu  pleasant 
as  posiibUy  but  it  is  too  serious  to  be  turned  into  a  game. 

(19)  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  a  whole  flunily  of  evils.     A  good 

method  will  provide  for  the  full  employment  of  every  diild. 

(20)  "Learners  should  not  do  with  their  instructor  what  they  can 

do  by  themselves,  that  they  may  have  time  to  do  with 
him  what  they  cannot  do  by  themselves." — (MarceL) 

The  applications  of  the  general  principles  to  the  teaching  of  set 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  out  distinct  methods  of  action — 
that  is,  the  particular  plans  and  processes  to  be  used  in  securing  the 
acquisition  of  this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge,  or  in  arriving 
at  any  particular  educative  result — are  usually  denominated  Special 
Ibthods.    Thus  we  speak  of  the   methods    of   teaching   reading, 
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writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  other  subjects  ;  the 
methods  of  organising  a  school,  and  so  fortL 

These  special  methods  are  yariaUe  In  their  elements  and  limited 
in  their  application.    They  wiU  differ  according  to— 

(1)  The  object  aimed  at,  whether  knowledge,  training,  etc. 

(2)  The  subject  and  nature  of  the  study. 

(3)  The  stage  of  advancement  and  age  of  the  children. 

(4)  The  skill,  knowledge,  and  predilections  of  the  teacher. 

(5)  The  attendant   circumstances — as   number   to    be   taught, 

apparatus,  physical  conditions,  etc. 

(6)  The  conditions  and  needs  of  the  school 

Here  invention,  knowledge,  and  acuteness  of  judgment  have  full 
play  ;  every  teacher  has  the  widest  liberty  to  arrange  for  himself  the 
details  of  any  particular  plan,  in  the  way  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
most  reasonable  and  to  promise  the  greatest  measure  of  success.  An 
original  device,  especially  in  the  hands  of  its  originator,  is  often  a 
powerful  weapon.  We  want  to  avoid  the  error  of  allowing  our 
teaching  praotioe  to  eryBtalliBe — to  become  merely  an  imitative  art. 

The  field  of  diBOovery  is  open,  and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tional  work  if  skilled  and  experienced  teachers,  with  full  knowledge  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished,  would  direct  their  attention  to  further  experiments  and 
discoveries  in  method,  so  as  to  add  to  the  general  stock  of  our  resources.  To  the 
young  teacher  such  work  is  scarcely  possible,  neither  his  knowledge  nor  experience 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  successful  methods  which  have  been  fhimed  by 
others  and  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  general  recognition.  This,  however, 
need  never  make  him  a  mere  thoughtless  imitator,  or  render  his  work  unin- 
telligent and  mechanical.  His  otaervatloii  and  Judgment  bmj  1m  ezerdaed  at  every 
■Up,  and  many  a  detail  may  be  modified  to  suit  his  own  case,  according  as  he  finds 
such  change  advisable,  or  his  power  greater  in  this  or  that  direction. 

There  is  no  one  method  of  teaching  any  given  subject,  and  the 
only  questions  should  be.  Is  the  method  a  right  one  ?  and  if  so, 
Is  it  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances?  The  rules  and 
directions  of  method  are  not  rigidly  fixed  things,  but  are  open  to 
modification  at  every  point  where  any  improvement  of  process  is 
possible. 

In  every  walk  of  life  we  find  the  value  of  an  orderly  and 
systematic  conduct  of  alEairs  ;  with  a  distinct  plan  or  regular  scheme 
of  work  we  can  do  more,  and  do  it  with  greater  economy  of  effort. 
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thaa  without  one,  and  the  same  is  true  of  teaching  and  of  every 
department  of  school  work. 

The  iM«d  of  a  knontedgt  of  mothod  and  of  a  mothodleal  habit  meets  the  teacher  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  work ;  and  at  no  point  In  his  career  can  he  manage  to  do  without  both. 
Method  is  valuable  at  the  beginning  of  a  teacher's  career,  it  is  valuable  throughout  it 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  only  to  the  poorly  qualified  orunskilftil 
teacher ;  it  is  Just  this  knowledge,  and  the  power  to  use  it,  which  makes  the  skilled 
teacher  wlut  he  is.  The  more  a  man  learns  about  teaching  the  greater,  not  the  less, 
attention  will  he  give  to  method.  Method  is  essential  to  the  highest  genius,  whether  it 
be  in  teaching  or  in  other  matters ;  and  the  wonderftd  results  arrived  at  by  clever 
men  are  largely  duo  to  the  excellence  of  the  method  employed.  "  If  I  have  any 
advantage  over  other  men,"  says  Descartes,  "I  owe  it  to  my  method." 

Want  of  metbod  1b  at  the  iMttom  of  many  a  case  of  fidlnre  in 
teaching.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  work  of  development,  training, 
and  instruction,  without  very  carefully  considering  the  means  and  the 
way  of  accomplishing  these  things.  The  fauct  that  it  may  happen 
once  and  again  that  some  valuable  result  is  obtained  without  any 
attention  having  been  given  to  the  mode  of  securing  it,  is  no  argument 
against  that  regular  and  habitual  attention  to  method,  without  which 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  certain  to  be  of  the  most  imperfect  charao,ter. 
Drawing  a  boto  at  a  venture  is  not  good  practice  for  the  teacher. 

Briefly  we  may  say  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  method 
are : — 

(1)  It  economiseB  tbe  time  both  of  teacher  and  taught. 
'   (2)  It  secures  a  mazlmnm  of  result  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

(3)  Not  only  is  labour  saved,  but  what  is  more  important,  the 

mischief  arising  from  wrongly  directed  effort  and  the  barmftQ 
effects  of  worry  are  minimised. 

(4)  It  prevents  weariness  and  overstrain  on  the    part    of  the 

children. 

(5)  It  tends  to  thoroughness,  and  assists  in  securing  attention  by 

making  the  work  interesting. 

(6)  It  helps  to  lianlali  spasmodic  effort,  and  Inspires  the  teacher 

with  the  confidence  necessary  for  good  work.  He  feels  he  Is 
prepared  to  do  his  best,  and,  though  he  may  not  accomplish 
all  he  could  wish,  he  at  least  avoids  the  more  dangerous 
pitfalls  which  surround  the  careless  and  imwary  teacher  at 
all  times. 
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(7)  It  preTenta  as  far  as  posaltfle  tbe  disbeartenment  attendant 

upon  failure. 

(8)  It  leaves  the  teacher's  mind  ftee  to  make  the  best  use  of  any 

opportunities  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

There  are  those  who  preach  the  doctrine  that  nothing  is  needed  for  snccess  but  hard 
work ;  they  woald  have  U8  believe  that  teaching  is  mainly  a  matter  of  drill,  and  that 
time  spent  in  devising  new  methods  is  wasted.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  harmful 
delusion.  Every  one  will  grant  that  work— earnest,  painstaking,  thorough  work— is 
needed ;  and  few  will  deny  that  the  steady  and  persistent  drill  of  facts  has  a  place, 
and  a  useful  one,  in  school  work ;  but  work  is  very  far  from  being  all  thai  is  neoeuary, 
and  drill  must  never  be  attowed  to  usurp  the  place  o/inUlligenee.  The  "  pegging-away 
system,"  as  ita  advocates  are  sometimes  pleased  to  call  it,  almost  always  means 
shirking  the  mental  activity  and  intellectual  effort  necessary  for  skilled  teaching ; 
and  the  putting  of  mere  steadily  continued  physical  exertion  in  the  place  of  rational 
and  thoughtAil  work.  This  trMdmill  theory  of  cdwcatfom,  as  it  ought  to  be  called, 
Itade  to  much  ioearisomef  uninteresting,  and  unnecessary  labour  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  children,  and  tends  to  lower  them  to  the  level  of  machines ;  it  robs  the 
teaching  of  all  inieUeetual  stimulus,  stamps  out  all  the  pleasure  of  learning,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  never-ending  and  unintelligent  grind  of  tasks. 

The  believers  in  such  i  theory  pride  themselves  on  being  eminently  practicnl,  while 
they  plod  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  groove  of  dull  routine,  and  succeed  only  in 
making  the  minds  of  their  pupils  storehonses  for  dead  Inttiber.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  children  under  such  conditions  are  listless  and  worn,  and  suffer  from  over- 
pressure ;  and  that  the  teachers  find  life  "flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,"  look  upon 
teaching  as  a  wearisome  and  monotonous  business,  and  leave  their  day's  work  jaded 
and  spiritless  T    IFUh  a  system  like  this  surely  the  joy  of  life  is  gone  for  all  concerned. 

It  has  been  said,  ^^  He  who  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge  lengthens 
life "  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  work  of  educating  the  young  we  can  only 
hope  to  accomplish  this  by  clearly  recognising  and  mastering,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  those  principles  and  plans  which  most 
conduce  to  the  result  required.  The  fact  that  the  teacher  is  energetic 
and  indnstrions  does  not  ahsolve  him  from  the  obligation  to  employ 
the  iMst  methods  which  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  will  allow  him  to  devise. 
It  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself,  that  he  may  not  waste  his  time  and 
strength ;  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  scholars,  that  they  may  not 
receiye  stones  when  they  ask  for  bread ;  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  the 
parents,  that  he  may  faithfully  carry  out  the  important  responsibility 
with  which  he  has  been  intrusted. 

Those  who  talk  grandly  about  the  teacher's  inspiration,  and  declare  that  to  fetttT 
him  with  a  method,  is  to  make  his  teaching  artificial  and  mechanical,  fail  to  realise 
what  true  method  is.     Such  ideas  may  be  all  very  seductive  until  we  come  to  know 
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intimately  the  result  of  their  application  in  practice ;  they  will  assuredly  not  be  bo 
when  we  do. 

The  remark  is  as  old  as  Cicero,  that  "  by  teacHing  we  learxL^'  The 
value  to  the  teacher  of  the  discipline  of  teaching  and  of  the  antecedent 
study  of  the  best  method  of  presentation,  is  very  great ;  they  lead  to 
a  thoroughness  of  realisation  and  completeness  of  grasp,  a  clearness  of 
vision  and  rapidity  of  assimilation,  scarcely  to  be  gained  so  fully  in 
any  other  way.  The  teacher  who  deems  his  work  worthy  of  his  ImbI 
intelleotual  efforts,  will  find  his  Intelliipenoe  brlirhteiiAd  and  his  know- 
ledge broadened  and  deepened,  and  will  discover  that,  in  attempting  to 
do  good  to  others,  he  is  himself  proportionally  benefited.  During  his 
teaching,  in  many  and  many  an  instance,  he  will  find  it  brought  home 
to  him,  that  he  only  partially  imderstood  what  he  previously  thought 
he  knew  thoroughly ;  and  he  wiU  be  thankful  for  the  deeper 
insight  and  completer  understanding  which  the  necessity  of  making 
his  points  clear  to  others  has  given  him.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  our  ideas  definite  and  exact  than  correct  teaching.  Professor 
Hart  says,  *^We  fix  a  thing  in  our  minds  by  communicating  it  to 
another ;  we  make  it  plain  to  ourselves  by  the  very  effort  to  give  it 
explanation,  or,  to  state  the  thing  more  paradoxically,  we  learn  a  thing 
by  telling  it  to  somebody,  we  keep  it  by  giving  it  away."  How  true 
this  is  every  one  who  has  tried  to  teach  intelligently  knows  full 
well ;  nor  is  the  moral  gain  from  the  conscientious  performance  of 
duty  and  from  the  continual  conquest  of  difficulty  to  be  lost  sight 
of.    Truly,  "  it  it  more  hlesied  to  give  than  to  receive." 

HOW  TO  8TT7DT.  If  the  teacher  would  be  successful  in  his  work 
of  informing  and  training  others,  he  must  learn  to  be  a  successful 
student  himself.  The  value  of  good  intellectual  habits,  the  necessity 
for  getting  exact  knowledge  of  that  which  he  has  to  teach,  and  the 
importance  of  a  careful  mastery  of  the  theoretical  portion  of  his  work, 
can  scarcely  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  young  teacher.  Teaching 
and  study  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  the  most  beneficial  way. 
To  have  learned  a  thing  well  is  the  first  step  towards  teaching  it 
weU.  The  teacher's  own  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  working 
will  be  sure  to  be  reflected  more  or  less  in  his  pupils.  If  he  is  clear- 
headed, exacts  and  thoughtful  himself,  and  has  fully  mastered  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  what  he  teaches,  this  is  certain  to  tell  upon 
the  children  in  his  presentment  of  fSacts ;  while  if  he  has  only  hazy 
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and  uncertain  notions  of  things,  no  clear  understanding  of  them  will 
be  possible  to  those  under  him,  and  they  will  learn  to  rest  satisfied 
with  half-formed  ideas.     When  the  teacher  is  a  successful  learner 
hxmseJf  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  his  scholars^  he  is  not 
inclined  to  pass  over  difficulties  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  removing  them^ 
and  he  is  able  to  realise  readily  at  what  exact  point  the  difficulty 
occurs.    A  teacher  ihoold  never  cease  to  be  a  student  of  something        i 
or   other    throughout   his    career,    otherwise   his  mind  will  grow        1  \ 
stagnant,  his  methods  will  become  fixed  and  mechanical,  he  will  lose        '    \ 
sight  of  the  learner's  point  of  view,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  find  his 
skill  decreasing. 

The  insifltenoe  however  upon  the  necessity  for  correct  study  is  one  thing ;  the 
difflcoltjr  which  meets  the  young  stndent  at  the  beginning  of  bis  career— how  to  study 
—is  quite  another.  It  Is  not  merely  right  views  as  to  the  importance  of  what  is  to 
be  done,  but  aid  tn  doing  it  which  he  needs ;  and  help  in  this  direction  U  tar  too 
often  neglected.  He  has  generally  to  grope  his  way  as  best  he  can,  failing  to  ihake 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  losing  thereby  much  valuable  time  and  energy 
which  oaght  to  be  employed  to  better  purpose.  In  such  a  case,  too,  he  can  scarcely 
help  falling  into  ted  iateUtetaal  haUts,  which  are  a  bar  to  his  progress,  and  have  to 
be  laboriously  corrected  before  he  can  arrive  In  practice  at  those  right  methods  of 
intellectual  acquisition  so  necessary  to  success. 

The  following  snggestions,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  merely  prove 
helpful  to  the  student-teacher  himself,  but  will  point  out  to  him  how 
he  may  aid  his  pupils  also  In  learning  in  what  way  they  may  employ 
their  time,  power,  and  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage.  Judi- 
cious  he!p  of  this  kind  given  to  children  may  be  made  in  a  high 
degree  usffuL  Not  only  may  they  be  trained  to  habits  of  application, 
attention,  discrimination,  and  exactness ;  but  they  may  be  taught 
how  to  study  so  as  to  secure  the  ready  employment  of  what  they 
have  learned.  Such  training  may  also  be  made  the  means  of  inter- 
esting them  in  useful  and  wholesome  reading,  so  as  to  raise  them 
above  the  taste  for  that  sensational  fiction,  often  of  a  demoralising 
kind,  in  which  the  ordinary  schoolboy  is  apt  to  indulge  if  left  to 
himself. 

(1)  Do  not  attempt  too  wide  a  range  of  studies  ;  otherwise  you  will 
dissipate  your  energy  over  so  large  an  area  as  to  do  nothing  well. 
This  is  not  meant  to  unduly  restrict  studies,  or  to  apply  to  matters 
taken  up  for  recreation  or  amusement,  but  to  point  out  that  more 
ihonld  not  be  attempted  than  can  be  properly  done.      Ask  your- 
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self  definitely  what  you  want  to  get  out  of  your  studies.  Bee  tliat 
those  which  are  necessary  or  naeftil  as  a  preparation  for  life,  those 
which  are  most  valnable  for  present  purposes  and  will  best  senre 
as  a  foipidation  for  fatnre  work,  receive  attention  first. 

Do  not  take  up  a  subject  of  study  lightly,  but  when  you  have 
taken  it  up,  do  not  abandon  it,  unless  there  is  some  good  cause  for 
so  doing.  Knowing  your  own  limitation  of  power  and  opportunity, 
learn  to  say  no  to  any  subject  which  may  strike  your  fancy  for  the 
moment,  but  which  would  certainly  lead  you  off  from  more  important 
things.  Unless  you  do  this  you  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  one  of 
the  most  serious  misiafces  a  student  ca?i  make,  that  of  beginning  a 
number  of  things,  and  therty  when  the  first  novelty  has  worn  off,  drop- 
ping them  one  by  one  for  others  with  new  attractions ;  so  that,  of 
many  studies  taken  up,  scarcely  any  are  carried  forward  to  a  stage 
where  the  student  can  be  said  to  really  know  anything  about  them, 
even  of  an  elementary  character. 

This  beginning  many  things  and  completing  nothing,  this  fritter- 
ing away  of  time  and  strength  in  glancing  from  one  thing  to  another, 
is  a  habit  easily  fallen  into,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  which  the 
student  can  acquire,  and  tends  to  intellectual  ruin. 

Bach  a  coarse  not  only  wastes  time,  and  prevents  any  work  worthy  of  the  name 
being  done,  but  it  often  beguiles  the  student  into  the  belief  that  he  knows  something 
of  a  subject  because  he  has  looked  into  It,  and  leads  to  that  iham  kaowledff*,  that 
mere  superficiality,  which  is  so  common.  A  smattering  of  this  kind,  which  is 
worse  than  valueless,  must  not  however  be  eonftised  with  elemeatary  kaowladf*.  The 
latter,  so  long  as  it  !s  real  and  exact,  is  not  to  be  despised,  no  matter  how  small  its 
amount ;  the  ^1«H"f*«*'*"ir  nark  of  the  smatterer  Is  his  yngtuman  sad  vacerUiatj. 

The  student  should  be  precisely  acquainted  with  the  limits  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  subject.  To  put  it  paradoxically,  he  should  know  exactly 
what  he  knows,  and  what  he  does  not  know  ;  otherwise  he  is  apt  to 
see  the  few  things  he  has  learned  out  of  all  proper  relationship  and 
proportion  to  the  rest,  and  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  his  posses- 
sions. Socrates  said,  ^^  A  knowledge  of  our  ignorance  is  the  first  step 
towards  true  knowledge."  It  is  impossible  to  know  everything  even 
of  a  single  subject,  the  difficult  and  important  thing  is  to  know  exactly 
v^uU  is  fundamental,  that  it  may  receive  attention  first. 

(2)  Learn  to  study  Intelligently.    That  knowledge  which  is  gained 
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in  an  intelligent  manner  by  right  methods  is  most  valuable  as  know- 
ledge, apart  from  the  importance  of  the  mental  discipline  inTolved  in 
acquiring  it ;  it  is  most  easily  remembered,  most  ready  for  use ;  it  is 
more  exact,  real,  and  lasting,  than  knowledge  gained  by  merely 
artificial  means.  Mere  rote  learning  of  book  words  has  a  distinct 
Talue  in  some  directions ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  its  place,  and  must 
not  be  applied  to  subjects  in  which  fulness  and  clearness  of  under- 
standing is  the  great  thing.  Our  knowledge  should  not  grow  by 
mere  aggregation  of  facts — by  mere  mechanical  addition  of  one  thing 
to  another.  There  must  be  organic  growth,  one  thing  leading  the 
mind  naturally  on  to  the  next  in  a  definite  order,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  firmly  connected. 

Bear  in  mind  that  itrength  comes  from  self-effort ;  strive  to  con- 
quer unaided  any  difficulty  that  may  present  itself ;  one  such  victory 
is  of  more  value  than  a  great  deal  of  help.  "  To  remember  what  we 
have  read,"  says  Noah  Porter,  "  we  must  make  it  our  own,  we  must 
think  with  the  author,  rethinking  his  thoughts,  following  his  facts, 
assenting  to  or  rejecting  his  reasonings,  and  entering  into  the  very 
spirit' of  his  emotions  and  purposes." 

The  eye  must  not  he  aUotoed  to  glance  over  the  serUencee  without  the 
mind  taking  in  their  meaning.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Allow  your- 
self time  to  clearly  apprehend  and  think  over  what  you  read.  There 
must  be  no  bolting  of  intellectual  food,  or  mental  indigestion  is  sure 
to  follow. 

HnxTled  study  is  fianlty  study.  Turn  the  points  over  in  your  mind 
till  you  know  them  from  all  sides.  Close  the  book  and  attempt  to 
recall  what  you  have  read,  and  do  not  leave  it  till  you  are  able  to 
do  this. 

Locke  uys,  *'  It  is  not  enough  to  cnm  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  collections, 
unless  we  ehew  them  over  again  they  will  not  give  as  strength  and  nourishment." 

The  same  method  of  study  will  not  answer  for  all  subjects ;  each 
subject  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  fact  and  structure,  which  must  be 
allowed  for  in  learning.  That  mode  of  study  is  best  which  leads 
to  the  readiest  and  most  rational  acquisition  of  the  £^t8,  the  friUest 
and  most  intelligent  understanding  of  them,  and  the  firmest  holding  of 
them  in  the  memory  ;  and  which  packs  them  away  in  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  maximum  power  of  using  them  on  the  instant 
whenever  they  are  required.      Strive  to  get  at  the  ideas,  to  grasp 
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them  clearly  and  firmly,  and  to  comprehend  them  as  fully  as  possible. 
it  Too  many  students  get  up  a  hook  instead  of  studying  a  subject. 
Take  care  your  knowledge  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  words ;  when  it  is 
BO,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  cram.  Such  study  is  sure  to  show  itself  in 
teaching  in  want  of  interest,  lifeless  presentment,  faulty  explanations, 
weak  and  unsuitable  illustrations,  and  dull  routine.  If  the  book 
words  of  that  which  you  are  studying  are  at  all  unfamiliar,  look  up 
their  meaning  in  the  dictionary  (which  should  always  be  at  hand) ; 
think  how  the  ideas  might  best  be  re-presented  so  as  to  be  more 
easily  understood  by  others.  Aoooraoy  of  idea  and  precision  of 
statement  should  go  together.  Vagneness  is  a  fatal  enemy  to 
memory.  As  Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out,  the  next  best  thing 
to  being  right  is  to  be  completely  and  wholesomely  wrong. 

A  elMT  dIrtlaetlMi  afala  ■bovld  alwayi  b«  k«pl  In  nlad  batvMB  fMti  Md  UmotIm. 
Truth  is  uncluingeable  in  its  nature,  though  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  may  be  varied.  The  fitcts  remain ;  the  theory  which  is  intended 
to  give  them  coherence  and  combined  meaning  is  sure  to  change  as  time  goes 
on.  From  its  very  nature  theory  involves  growth ;  it  is  but  an  attempt  to 
relate  all  known  facts  in  a  certain  group  ;  and  with  fuller  knowledge  and 
fresh  discoveries  is  pretty  sure  to  come  the  necessity  for  modification  of  our 
working  hypothesis,  and  it  may  be  the  substitution  for  it  of  one  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  truths.  A  good  theory  is  of  the  very  grecUett  aoManoe ;  but 
this  explanation,  fixed  upon  the  facts  by  human  ingenuity,  well  founded  though 
it  may  be,  must  not  be  confUsed  with  the  truths  of  observation  and  experience 
upon  which  it  is  built 

(3)  Do  your  utmost  to  make  out  the  relative  importanoe  of  the 
facts  you  have  to  get  up.  Sift  the  information,  and  endeavour  to 
discriminate  between  essential  and  unessential  things.  Many  a 
student  wastes  his  time  by  beginning  on  the  outside  of  a  subject^ 
learning  a  few  details  here  and  there ;  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
at  once ;  try  to  find  out  the  main  line  of  thought,  the  fundamental 
ideas,  and  work  outwards  from  these.  We  have  not  yet  fully 
appreciated  the  wisdom  of  Jaootot's  maxim,  *^  Learn  something 
accurately^  and  refer  the  rest  to  that"  Properly  understood,  few 
wiser  sentences  for  the  student  have  ever  been  penned. 

In  studying  a  book  for  the  first  time  do  not  attempt  to  remember 
everything  it  contains  at  once,  seek  out  a  series  of  key  facts  which 
will  form  a  framework  of  the  subject  as  it  were,  and  fasten  the  mind 
upon  these  till  they  are  known.   The  rest  will  fall  naturally  into  their 

ace.      The  more  fundamental,   the  more  far-reaching,  the  more 
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suggestive  a  fact  is,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  its  connections, 
the  more  valuable  it  is.  TO  know  what  to  select  for  present  mastery, 
and  wliat  to  leave  for  a  second  or  third  reading,  or  it  may  be  to  leave 
out  altogether,  needs  judgment;  but  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
successful  study,  and  is  deserving  of  much  care  and  attention. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  too  that  fiaots  have  different  relaUvo 
valae  aocordtns:  to  the  luhject  In  hand  or  the  connection  In  which 
they  ocenr.  A  point  may  have  little  or  no  value  in  one  connection, 
which  in  another  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  utter  want 
of  recognition  of  the  relative  subordination  in  the  different  items  of 
knowledge,  is  one  of  the  commonest  faults  of  undirected  study.  All 
that  the  book  contains  is  got  up  as  though  it  were  all  of  equal 
importance.  A  useful  help  to  fixing  the  relative  value  and  position 
of  £Eu;ts  is  to  classify  and  arrange  them  in  a  brief  topical  analysis. 
Such  a  judicious  grouping  in  natural  order-  has  many  uses.  It 
should  be  short  and  clear,  and  suggest  the  details,  not  state  them. 

Few  yonng  gtndents  have  any  real  appreciation  of  the  parqwettve  of  Huts,  but  it  is  a 
matter  which  ahonld  receive  carefal  oonaideration.  The  most  easential  things  mnst 
be  got  clearly  in  mind  first ;  then  those  which  are  related  to  them,  bat  of  less  intrinsic 
importance ;  and  lastly,  merely  illostrative  or  explanatory  matter,  and  fkcts  which, 
while  of  little  value  in  themselves,  are  useful  in  giving  completeness  of  conception  and 
realisation  of  the  whole.  These  groups  should  be  stored  away  in  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  wanted,  the  first  to  suggest  themselves  are  those  of  most  value. 
Facts  which  change  firom  time  to  time  are  generslly  best  learned  as  wanted. 

(4)  Kote  any  correlation  or  interdependence  of  facts,  and  link  one 
thing  with  another.  There  must  be  continuity  of  thought  if  the 
various  items  are  to  hold  together.  Fix  the  mind  on  any  existing 
natural  affinity,  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  any  logical  sequence 
of  ideas,  any  striking  contrast  This  is  to  make  use  of  those  laws  of 
assooiatlon  or  suggestion  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  hold« 
ing  and  reproduction  of  facts  by  the  memory.  Any  relation  which 
the  mind  can  easily  and  firmly  gr<up  is  useful. 

In  tracing  out  an  argument— and  many  arguments  are  stated  tn  a  very  involved 
way— try  to  make  out  the  steps  in  order;  note  these  in  the  shortest  possible  form  as 
they  ocenr,  and  endeavour  to  see  how  they  are  connected,  and  whether  they  Justify  the 
conclusion. 

(5)  Where  possible  study  from  things  rather  than  firom  words.-— 
Good  books  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  are  often  our  only  means 
of  obtaining  information,  but,  no  matter  how  excellent,  they  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  exclude  other  important  means  of  study,  where  such 
exist,  and  so  prevent  our  getting  that  first-hand  knowledge  of  things 
hich  is  of  such  vital  moment.  To  Itnoxo  a  thing  front  actual  experi- 
ence of  it  18  a  very  different  matter  from  knowing  what  has  been  eaid 
abotU  it.  Pat  as  many  of  your  questions  as  posslUe  to  natnre  herself ; 
Imowledge  obtained  in  this  way  is  much  more  real  and  lasting  than 
that  obtained  Inerely  from  books. 

Hence  the  great  value,  in  all  the  physical  and  natural  eclences  eapeoially,  of 
•zpwliaentf,  obMrvattoni,  flald-work,  and  so  forth.  The  reality  of  geographical 
Icnowledge  which  has  been  obtained  by  travel  is  clear  to  every  one ;  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  ve  know  much  more  certainly  about  an  object  from  having  seen  It  and 
handled  it,  than  we  can  do  from  having  heard  it  described  or  merely  (h>m  having  read 
about  it 

(6)  Work  systematically ;  have  set  times  for  study  and  a  programme 
of  work.  Without  systematic  effort  little  is  to  be  done  of  value.  To 
have  a  definite  and  well-considered  scheme  of  study  is  a  great  gain. 
It  saves  a  large  amount  of  time ;  and  where  a  number  of  subjects 
have  to  be  studied  it  prevents  undue  attention  being  given  to  those 
things  which  the  student  likes  best,  to  the  neglect  and  detriment 
of  others  which  may  even  be  more  important. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  advanced  students  for  that  stratUeatloB  of 
stodlei  in  which  one  subject  is  begun  and  finished  before  another  is  taken  up ;  it 
acems  dear,  that,  for  young  students,  the  afaaaltaBeoas  plan  of  carrying  on  a  series  of 
studies  side  by  side,  is  to  be  certainly  preferred.  The  power  of  long-continued  effort 
at  one  thing,  necessary  in  the  former  plan,  is  only  to  be  gained  as  a  matter  of  training 
and  experience. 

A  too  elaborate  plan  is  to  be  avoided.  Be  cautious  in  com- 
mencing a  course  of  reading ;  and,  having  a  distinct  purpose  in  view, 
carefully  arrange  the  method  you  intend  to  follow  so  as  to  make  it  suit 
your  own  powers,  wants,  and  circumstances.  Decide  how  much  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  through  in  a  given  time,  say  a  month,  three 
months,  or  what  not ;  portion  out  your  work  and  time  accordingly, 
and  do  your  utmost  to  cover  the  ground  in  the  allotted  period. 
Desultory  aimless  reading  in  matters  requiring  study  is  to  he 
carefully  ihmmed.  It  gets  the  mind  into  the  bad  habit  of  shirking 
continuous  work  and  steady  consecutive  thinking ;  so  that  the  power 
to  grasp  the  scope  and  meaning  of  a  difficult  book  during  reading  is 
not  acquired. 

The  ttsftrlbKtimi  of  the  avallaUe  time  among  the  different  subjects  should  not  be 
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aettled  without  thought  and  care ;  but  when  the  teacher  has  come  to  a  deciaion  upon 
the  matter,  the  carrying  oat  of  the  scheme  should  not  be  interfered  with  unless  for 
some  really  weighty  reason.  The  mind  is  often  only  too  ready  to  accept  some 
plausible  excuse  for  neglecting  the  duty  of  the  moment  unless  the  will  steps  in  to 
prevent  it 

Waste  no  tiine  in  thinking  about  beginning ;  have  a  care  of  the 
minutee,  and  settle  down  at  once.  During  the  period  set  apart  the 
mind  should  be  kept  firmly  to  its  work ;  study  ahould  be  a  steady 
and  regrolar  application,  not  a  series  of  spasmodic  efforts.  There 
should  be  no  haste,  and  no  confusion,  no  mixing  of  play  and  work  ; 
one  thing  should  be  attended  to  at  a  time,  and  that  patiently  carried 
out  to  the  best  of  the  student's  ability. 

The  length  of  the  period  to  be  given  to  continuous  study  will 
depend  upon  the  power  of  the  individual  student  and  the  opportunities 
he  has  for  such  work.  The  younger  the  student  and  the  intenser  the 
work,  the  shorter  the  period  which  should  be  allowed  and  the  longer 
the  times  of  rest.  Study  should  not  be  so  long  continued  as  to 
induce  overfatigue,  nor  so  short  as  to  prevent  that  continuity  of  effort 
to  which  the  student  has  to  train  himself. 

Many  students  are  restless ;  they  work  hj  iinall  jezka,  reading  a  few  minutes  at  one 
subject,  and  then  throwing  it  on  one  side  for  another.  They  thus  spend  their  time 
uid  opportunities  without  result ;  they  seem  to  be  continually  employed,  but  are 
without  anything  to  show  for  their  labour  at  the  end.  Any  such  tendency  the 
student  should  do  his  utmost  to  correct. 

(7)  Cultivate  as  sedulously  as  possible  the  power  of  keeping  the 
attention  concentrated  on  what  yon  are  about.  Be  a  "whole  man 
for  one  thing  at  a  time  ; "  do  not  allow  the  mind  to  go  wool-gathering, 
or  to  ^nk  into  the  state  we  call  day-dreaming.  Attention  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  condition  of  learning.  It  grows  rapidly  with 
suitable  exercise,  and  its  cultivation  must  be  carried  on  until  the 
power  to  fix  the  mind's  working  intensely  upon  one  thing  for  a 
considerable  period  becomes  a  habit.  No  more  valuable  intellectual 
habit  can  be  formed,  none  which  has  greater  influence  upon  success 
in  life. 

The  difference  between  clever  men  and*  ordinary  men  is  often  mainly  a  diflierence 
in  the  powtr  of  dtneOng  and  eoBtroUlBg  the  miad  throvsh  fho  attoation.  Newton 
declared  he  owed  his  discoveries  more  to  patient  attention  titan  to  anything  else ; 
and  Ckarlet  DiekenM  spoke  of  attention  as  "the  grand  secret  of  success,  the  quality 
moat  valuable  to  a  man."   The  temptation  is  often  strong  to  allow  the  mind  to  follow 
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its  own  conrse  nnrestrained,  and  to  flit  Arom  point  to  point  in  a  deialtory  way.  This 
must  be  strongly  withstood,  and  the  mental  gaze  kept  fixed  npon  the  limited  area 
before  it  to  tlie  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

(8)  EndeaTOur  to  interest  yonrself  thorongrUy  in  wliat  you  are 
Btudjrlng.  Learn  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Attack  what 
you  have  to  do  courageously.  Do  not  allow  the  mind  to  slip  into 
that  "  indifferentism  "  which  is  so  common  nowadays ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  throw  off,  and  when  once  it  has  become  a  habit  it  is  a  serious  eviL 
Studies  which  give  ub  no  pleasure  will  scarcely  be  talcen  up  with  that 
earnestness  which  distinguishes  all  grood  work ;  and  things  which 
are  of  no  interest  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered.  Acquisition  and 
the  power  of  recollection  are  proportional  to  the  interest  excited  :  set 
the  mind  in  a  glow  and  it  works  rapidly  and  surely,  and  retains 
strongly  that  which  it  takes  in.  Every  new  subject  has  its  initial 
difficulties,  one  of  the  most  formidable  being  simply  the  strangeness 
of  the  ideas,  or  it  may  be  of  the  terminology.  The  mind  seems  out 
of  its  element  for  a  time,  but  a  little  earnest  application  soon  puts 
another  face  upon  the  work ;  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  us  that  the  subject  should  ever  have  been  such  a  source  of  trouble. 
New  information  always  takes  time  to  soak  into  the  mind.  It  is  sure 
however  to  do  so  at  length ;  and  if  at  first  progress  seems  to  be 
painfully  slow  the  student  should  not  be  discouraged. 

It  is  remarlcable  how  interesting  even  a  hard  dry  subject  may,  and  often  does 
become,  if  we  attack  it  boldly  and  master  ^oronghly  the  first  steps.  Though  the 
knowledge  itself  may  not  at  first  give  us  much  pleasure,  this  comes  to  us  fh>m  the 
eoaqoMt  of  dlflUnlfcy  and  the  eoaaeiouBea  of  progrMs.  In  this  way  we  are  encouraged 
to  ftirtlier  effort.  If,  however,  we  take  up  the  matter  in  a  half-hearted  way  and 
allow  oorselves  to  dwell  upon  its  difficulty  and  unpleasantness,  the  mind  works 
feebly,  soon  tires,  and  disgust  at  our  failure  is  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

(9)  A  good  text-book  is  essential,  but  it  must  be  chosen  with  dis- 
erimlnation  and  used  with  Judgment.  Carlyle  has  said  that  'Hhe 
true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books  ; "  and  certainly 
the  student  is  much  more  dependent  upon  his  books  for  knowledge 
than  upon  his  teacher.  Method,  guidance,  help  in  difficulty,  he  may 
obtain  from  the  latter ;  but  for  the  facts  which  are  to  become  his 
mental  stores  he  has  to  look,  mainly  at  least,  to  his  l)ooks.  An 
assemblage  of  sood  books  is  indeed  a  valuable  possession,  if  we  have 
come  to  know  them  and   to  look  upon  them  as  Mends ;  but  it  is 
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better  to  know  a  few  books  thoroughly  than  to  have  a  merely  nodding 
acquaintance  with  a  great  many.  Further,  a  large  number  of  books 
may  to  the  young  student  become  a  source  of  bewilderment  rather 
than  of  help.  In  commencing  any  subject  it  is  of  much  consequence 
that  he  should  select  a  suitable  book,  not  necessarily  the  best  book  in 
the  abstract,  but  the  best  for  him — the  book  that  will  give  him  in 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligent  form  just  what  he  needs. 

In  the  present  profliaion  of  text-books,  it  is  a  difflcnlt  matter  to  know  exactly  what 
is  best ;  and  not  nnfreqnenUy  the  stadent,  In  his  endeavour  to  discover  a  royal  road 
to  what  he  wants,  falls  into  the  vxvr  of  tryiac  mm  book  aftior  aaothor,  catting  each  aside 
in  turn  and  wuUring  none.    At  least  he  may  save  himself  from  this  harmftil  blunder. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  too  large  a  book  at  first  It  prevents 
that  mastery  of  the  broad  principles  and  the  general  outline  of 
fundamental  facts  which  should  form  the  basis  of  reading  in  any 
particular  subject.  In  a  large  treatise  the  multiplicity  of  details  is  so 
great  that  the  student  not  only  finds  the  difficulty  of  discovering  their 
relative  importance  greatly  increased,  but  he  is  discouraged  by  having 
so  many  things  thrust  upon  him  at  once,  and  by  the  very  slow 
progress  he  is  able  to  make.  Books  for  reference  he  may  have  in 
plenty,  but  his  reading  in  any  subject  should  be  based  upon  one  book. 
This  should  be  kept  to,  and  read  again  and  again  until  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  he  has  come  to  know  his  way  about  it  so  completely 
that  he  can  find  anything  it  contains  on  the  instant.  When  the  first 
book  has  been  thus  got  up,  the  various  points  may  be  strengthened 
and  extended,  and  new  ones  added,  by  further  reference  or  the  study 
of  a  larger  book.  In  going  through  the  latter  the  student  will  find 
that  much  of  it  he  already  knows  ;  and  he  should  direct  his  attention 
strongly  to  the  new  matter,  noting  careftilly  its  relation  to  and  con- 
nection witb  what  he  already  knows.  Proceeding  in  this  way  he 
will  soon  find  that  new  facts  become  fewer  and  fewer  as  his  know- 
ledge extends,  and  that  his  reading  consequently  becomes  more  rapid. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  text-book  stage  in  learning  a  subject,  a  list  of 
references  to  places  where  farther  information  upon  tbis  or  that 
point  may  be  found  is  very  valuable.  Such  an  index  of  what  has 
been  read,  forming  a  condensed  key  to  knowledge,  every  student  should 
construct  for  himself.  It  must  be  as  simple  and  brief  as  possible,  so 
that  what  is  wanted  may  be  found  with  ease  and  rapidity  ;  any  over- 
elaboration  will  only  make  the  work  burdensome  and  tend  to  decrease 
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its  usefulness.     The  next  best  tbing  to  knowledge  is  to  know  exactly 

where  to  find  it. 

Unless  for  some  special  purpose,  it  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  burden  the  mind  with 
matter  only  occasionally  wanted ;  in  most  cases  a  reference  is  all  that  is  needed. 
The  mind  is  limited  in  capacity,  and  secondary  matters  are  very  apt  to  crowd  out 
more  important  ones. ,  Xmp  the  Bilad  with  elsarsd  dseks  nady  for  aetlaa.         \ 

(10)  Beview  your  work  frequently.  Not  to  forget  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained  is  as  important  as  to  acquire  new,  and  to  secure  that 
such  loss  does  not  take  place,  systematic  review  is  essential.  To 
omit  it  is  a  mistake,  the  full  seriousness  of  which  the  student  may 
not  at  once  realise  ;  it  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  he  can  make,  and 
is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  that  uncertainty  and  inexactness  of  in- 
foniiation  which  it  is  so  important  to  avoid. 

Things  which  have  cost  ub  much  time  and  trouble  to  leam  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  let  go  becanse  we  may  not  need  them  at  the 
moment  A  small  amount  of  energy  properly  employed  will  prevent 
them  from  getting  rusty.  To  releam  them  when  forgotten  means 
much  additional  toil,  the  necessity  for  which  might  easily  have  been 
prevented.  (See  author's  School  Maruigenient,  pp.  76-79.)  To  apply 
our  knowledge  practically  in  any  direction  tends  to  fix  it,  whether  it 
be  by  teaching,  writing,  or  conversation.  Frequently  however  such 
opportunities  of  employing  his  acquisitions  do  not  occur  to  the 
student,  and  then  it  is  his  business  to  arrange  for  fixed  times  of  review. 

A  well  arranged  scheme  of  review — 

(1)  Keeps  the  aihid  In  toneh  with  the  main  linos  of  the  subject. 

(2)  Secures  the  fTMhaea  and  •»ctii«w  of  Icnowledge  gained. 

(8)  Shows  us  what  has  been  imperfbetly  laamed,  and  affords  opportunity  for 
remedying  the  defect 

(4)  Strengthens  the  rseollMtioB,  and  accustoms  the  mind  to  readily  recover  and 

give  up  its  stores. 

(5)  Saves  wasU  of  mitrgy,  and  the  formation  of  a  bad  msatal  habit. 

(6)  Leads  to  complstt  asrimilatloa  of  the  material  learned. 

Beview  does  not  mean  restndying  the  subject,  but  going  rapidly 
over  the  outlines  and  noting  their  suggestive  connections.  Additions 
may  be  left  for  further  reading,  but  any  broken  link  in  that  which 
has  been  acquired  should  be  repaired  at  once.  In  carrying  out  the 
work  the  analyses  previously  mentioned  may  be  nmde  useful. 
Frequently  it  is  best  to  review  a  subject  by  writing— the  student 
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jotting  down  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  at  least  the  main  points. 
WtittniT  is  a  great  aid  to  the  memory.  In  this  connection  also 
another  very  valuable  means  of  review  may  be  mentioned — examiiui- 
tton,  either  written  or  oral  A  tkilfuUy  $et  examination  paper  is  a 
very  great  hdpy  and  may  often  be  employed  where  viva-voce  work  is 
impossible. 

(11)  Do  not  neglect  recreative  reading  or  other  sonroes  of  intel- 
lectual relaxation.  To  give  all  one's  available  time  to  severer  studies 
is  a  great  mistake  from  any  point  of  view.  A  bow  kept  always  bent 
loses  its  elasticity.  The  amassing  of  knowledge  is  not  everything ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  the  mind  will  do  more,  in  a  given  time,  if  allowed 
proper  periods  of  change  and  recreation,  than  when  kept  always  on 
the  strain.  Change  of  occupation  indeed,  in  which  a  different  set  of 
faculties  is  brought  into  play,  is  in  itself  restfvd.  language  is  a  relief 
to  mathematics,  literature  to  science.  What  is  urged  here,  however, 
is  that  epedal  times  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  purely  recreative 
reading,  the  first  essential  of  which  must  be  its  power  of  giving 
pleasure.  It  should  be  to  the  mind  what  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  to 
the  body.  So  long  as  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  anything  may  be  read 
which  is  wholesome  and  well  written,  whether  novels,  poetry, 
biography,  travels,  or  what  not. 


I  again  affbrda  an  exquisite  relief  from  book-study,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  pastimes  and  amusements.  A  good  nUabl*  hobby  is  often  a  very  great  gain 
to  a  hard-working  student,  and  may  be  made  to  conduce  largely  to  mental  health. 
Abnlvto  lack  of  ooeapatloa  is  often  Tory  tax  from  beiac  rest ;  too  frequently  the  mind 
simply  goes  on  pondering  over  its  work  though  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  study 
may  be  absent  What  is  wanted  is  something  which  will  take  the  mind  completely 
away  ftom  its  previous  employment. 

Recreative  reading  however  must  not  be  taken  up  as  a  task,  or  the 
performance  of  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  duty.  The  mind  should  come 
to  it  spontaneously,  and  revel  in  it  with  the  delight  of  a  schoolboy 
let  loose  from  lessons.  All  the  same,  reading  for  pure  diversion  need 
not  be  aimless;  it  may  be  made  to  serve  important  purposes  of 
culture,  while  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  broaden  our  views,  and  prevent 
that  one-sided  development  of  our  nature,  which  leaves  us  with  little 
power  to  enjoy,  and  ends  in  making  life  dreary  and  uninteresting. 

(12)  Look  to  exercise  and  physical  surroundings.  See  that  your 
study  is  carried  on  under  the  best  physical  conditions  that  can  be 
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arranged  for.  Look  to  proper  light,  fresh  air,  and  the  ayoidance  of 
harmful  bodily  postures.  Discomfort  of  any  kind  is  certainly  opposed 
to  vigorous  study  ;  while  too  much  ease  on  the  other  hand  is  apt  to 
lead  to  mental  sluggishness. 

Do  not  study  too  long  at  once.  Physical  exercise  is  necessaryj  if  the 
mental  powers  are  to  be  kept  in  the  best  working  order.  So  long  as 
the  mind  acts  with  fireshness  and  ease  it  may  be  allowed  to  proceed ; 
but  if  we  find  that  it  moves  slowly,  and  extra  trouble  is  needed  to 
keep  the  attention  fixed,  it  is  far  better  to  break  off  and  take  a  walk, 
or  some  other  recreation,  than  to  go  plodding  on  until  complete 
fiektigue  ensues.  To  continue  to  force  the  mind  in  this  way  is  likely  to 
lead  to  injurious  results,  and  may  end  in  that  nervous  prostration  from 
which  recovery  is  so  slow  and  troublesome.  Judicious  exercise  is,  from 
a  study  point  of  view,  a  saving  and  not  a  waste  of  time.  Violent 
ezarcise  to  tlie  limit  of  bodily  weariness  is  not  what  if  wanted. 
With  a  tired  body  little  mental  work  is  possible.  Violence,  and 
lethargy  succeed  each  other  naturally.  Useful  exercise  as  -a  change 
from  study  should  recruit  energy,  not  exhaust  it. 
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CHAPTER    IL 

I 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ORAL  TEACHING. 

WHAT  IB  MEANT  B7  TEACHINO. — Teaching  is  too  commonly  ' 
regarded  a»  having  an  independent  existence  apart  from  learning,  as 
though  to  have  secured  a  theoretically  correct  mode  of  placing  know- 
ledge before  the  pupil  were  all  that  ought  to  be  required.  But  there 
is  much  more  in  teaching  than  mere  method  of  presentment  of 
knowledge,  no  matter  how  perfect  theoretically  that  presentment  may 
be.  We -may  compel  a  child  to  listen  to  a  very  excellent  discourse, 
we  may  employ  all  the  skill  at  our  command,  and  exhaust  all  the 
devices  of  which  we  are  master,  but  if  he  learns  nothing  there  is  no 
true  teaching. 

For  the  external  phase  called  Teaching,  to  be  real  and  usefol  there 
mnat  he  the  internal  phaae  called  T/iaming' ;  there  must  be  the  objec- 
tive or  outward  influence  of  the  teacher's  mind  on  that  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  subjective  or  inward  effort  of  the  learner's  own  mind.  The 
two  are  but  different  aspects  of  what  is  essentiaUy  one  process.  Thus 
tnie  teaching  involves  work  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  taught, 
and  not  of  either  singly.  It  includes  not  only  the  intellectual  influence 
of  offering  knowledge  in  the  most  suitable  form,  but  further,  the 
moral  one  of  inducing  the  child  to  take  in  what  is  presented,  in  such 
a  way  that  he  may  be  benefited  thereby.  Briefly,  we  may  say,  that 
to  teach  is  to  provide  the  materials  and  to  put  the  child  under  the  most 
wholesome  influences  for  growth  in  hnowledge^  mental  strength^  and 
moral  power. 

The  teacher  must  know  his  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  can  train  and  instruct  his  pupils  satisfactorily  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
their  nature  and  peculiarities.  Such  knowledge  in  £act  Uee  at  the  base 
of  all  true  saooess  in  education.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  a  child  may 
be  expected  to  do  and  what  not,  of  how  his  mind  acts,  and  how  his 
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feelings  may  be  stirred,  of  how  he  may  be  interested  and  how  he  may 
be  spurred  on  to  effort  without  the  application  of  external  force,  is, 
for  the  teacher,  a  very  heavy  drawback  in  his  work,  and  may  lead 
to  very  serious  mischief  being  done.  He  who  would  successfully 
and  intelligently  teach  little  children  must  know  somethixig  of  the 
laws  which  govern  mental  and  physical  growth,  of  the  order  in  which 
the  different  phases  of  the  mind's  action  commonly  called  faculties 
show  themselves,  which  of  these  may  be  most  usefully  appealed  to  at  a 
certain  age,  and  how  far  they  may  be  employed  without  harm  or  strain. 
He  must  be  able  to  recognise  the  intellectual  value  of  the  varions 
exercises  through  which  he  puts  the  child,  and  be  able  to  use  them  in 
a  way  which  will  conduce  to  the  child's  future  good. 

Mach  useful  information  respecting  these  things  may  be  learned  firom  booka ;  but  for 
such  knowledge  to  be  of  real  practical  value  to  the  teacher,  he  must  grow  into  It  by 
•zperiMkce  day  by  day.  He  must  Uarn  to  ohttrve  the  effect  of  the  methods  he  emjploj/s,  to 
note  carefully  where  he  &ila,  and  where  he  succeeds,  and  endeavour  to  learn  the  cause 
In  each  case.  In  preventing  him  in  many  instances  from  blindly  falling  into  error,  in 
directing  him  as  to  what  to  look  for,  in  interpreting  his  ob8er\'ations  and  giving 
certainty  to  his  conclusions,  his  book-knowledge  vrill  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

The  order  of  the  development  of  the  child's  powers  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  follows  : — 

(i)  In  the  earlier  years  of  a  child's  life  tbe  aeasM  should  be  constantly  appecded  (o,  so 
that  a  Urge  stock  of  ideas  may  be  formed  directly  from  sensations.  Teaching  should 
be  given  mainly  by  means  of  oltjects,  experiments,  pictures,  etc.  Am  far  as  possible 
the  child  should  be  allowed  to  handle  and  examine  things  for  himself,  the  teacher 
directing  his  observation  and  interpreting  his  experience  for  him.  Upon  Uio 
excellence  of  this  sense-training  will  dei>end,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  clearness 
with  which  he  will  be  able  afterwards  to  realise  ideas  through  the  agency  of  words. 

(ii)  A  little  later  in  time  the  memory  may  be  usefully  cultivated,  and,  as  the  boldiac 
power  of  momory  Is  probably  greatest  somewhere  aboat  Um  age  of  ten,  any  facts  which  the 
child  will  need  always  to  remember  in  the  same  form  may  profitably  be  learned,  as 
far  as  practicable,  during  this  second  period.  With  this  employment  of  the  memory 
may  also  come  exorcise  In  the  simpler  phases  of  the  Imagiaation. 

(it!)  The  third  period  is  marked  by  the  i»ower  to  follow  easy  proceeses  of  thov^t ;  the 
jodgmeiit  and  the  reaeoning  power  being  gradually  strengthened  by  suitable  tiaining 
until  the  force  of  a  logical  argument  can  be  appreciated,  and  the  child  becomes  able 
to  think  connectedly  and  continuously  for  himself. 

Not  only  however  does  the  teacher  need  to  know  the  child  gene- 
rally, as  one  of  a  group,  he  needs  to  know  him  as  an  individual — his 
power  and  \m  weakness,  his  peculiarities  and  temper,  and  his  present 
standpoint  with  respect  to  knowledge*    In  teaching  it  is  well  to  take 
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nothinsT  for  gnated  in  the  case  of  cMldreii)  and  to  proceed  only  on 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  proved  them  to  possess.  Nevertheless  we 
must  be  on  our  guard.  It  is  ofUn  cLsUmishing  how  mttch  they  know 
when  W€  have  taken  the  trotible  to  discover  and  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
Having  been  learned  in  the  child's  own  way  it  exists  in  different 
terms,  as  it  were,  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  with- 
out the  greatest  care  we  ma/  easily  overlook  it  This  is  a  loss  to  the 
child  and  to  the  teaching. 

To  learn  to  reoognlse  readily  and  surdy  when  a  cMld  knows,  and 
how  for  he  knows,  is  doubtless  a  difficult  matter,  but  the  teacher 
should  be  keenly  alive  to  its  importance.  He  has  to  find  the  least 
common  denominator,  so  to  speak,  of  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  the 
child ;  and,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  he  will  often  dis- 
cover that  his  method  of  procedure  needs  to  be  radically  changed. 
After  all,  the  child  himself  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  method  books. 

To  estimate  accurately  the  diild's  p«eaUarltlM  of  nmral  ehanetar  is  freqnently  even 
more  difDcult  than  to  come  to  know  him  intellectually :  but  it  is  a  not  less  weighty 
matter  even  from  a  teaching  point  of  view.  Nowhere  is  he  more  himself,  nowhere  less 
fettered  by  his  surroundings,  than  in  the  playground.  A  teacher,  who  takes  no 
Interest  in  his  children  when  at  play,  fails  to  learn  many  a  ix)int  as  to  their  true 
nature,  and  throws  away  many  an  opportunity  of  doing  good. 

Tea-cblng  most  be  pleasant  so  as  to  secnre  Interest  and  atten- 
tion ;  It  must  fcOlow  the  path  of  least  resistance.    How  to  quicken 
the  intelligence  of  children,  so  as  to  arouse  in  them  an  eagerness  to 
listen,  and  to  attract  their  attention  in  such  a  way  that  their  minds 
work  and  their  feelings  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  is 
often  a  very  hard  problem  to  solve.     Unless,  however,  a  solution  is 
found,  little  real  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching,  and  the      | 
difficulties  of  management  and  control  are  certain  to  be  laigely 
increased.    A   necessary    condition    of   snccess    is   to    secnre    the 
happiness  of  children,  while  under  instruction.     The  lesson  should 
be  made  as  interesting  as  possible  with  respect  to  information,  and 
the  teacher  must  add  to  this  interest  by  all  the  little  devices  of  maimer    i      / 
at  his  disposal.!  Dnlness  is  an  unpardonable  fault  in  teaching,  j  A     yC 
monotonous  delivery  and  lifeless  nonchalant  manner  will  often  ruin    '      \ 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  carried  through  successfully.     Ohter- 
flilness,   vivacity,  and    enthusiasm  are    contagions,  and  are  often 
powerful  aids  in  attracting  children.    There  must  be  life,   "go," 
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movement  in  the  work — movement  controlled  and  directed  by  a  dis- 
tinct purpose. 

Teaching  may  be  very  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  very  uninteresting:  and,  ifit  ia 
■o,  the  continuity,  at  least,  of  the  subject-matter  will  be  lost ;  for  every  break  in 
attention  means  a  break  in  the  connection  and  sequence  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
lesson,  and  much  of  its  meaning  and  value  goes. 

Under  snitaUe  drcumstanceB,  the  teacher  need  not  fear  to  be 
anrnsing,  but  he  should  never  act  ludicrously  or  talk  absurdly.  There 
is  all  ihe  difference  between  children  laughing  at  Uie  teacher  and 
laughing  with  him,  A  joke  in  its  place  will  often  refresh  the  class, 
arouse  flagging  attention,  and  may  even  enforce  the  remembrance  of 
some  point ;  but  the  dignity  of  knowledge  should  not  he  lost  sight 
of— it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  burlesqued,  or  turned  into  a 
farce. 

It  is  a  creat  mlrtaka  to  b«  itlff  and  pompon  vltli  children.  They  will  work  all  the 
better  for  an  occasional  laugh  ;  but  mnj  pioaaatry  ■hovld  bo  woU  wider  the  tMcher's 
eoBtrol,  and  should  not  distract  them  from  the  lesson.  It  becomes  harmftil  when  they 
are  always  on  the  look-out  for  something  funny  to  turn  up— for  the  teacher  to  say 
or  do  some  comical  thing.  He  also  should  try  to  avoid  boiag  nncoasctoaily  hamanm ; 
as  when  a  very  short  teacher,  standing  on  tiptoe  against  his  blackboard,  said  in  all 
earnestness  to  his  class,  "The  elephant  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  fancy  an  elephant 
three  times  as  big  as  I  am." 

In  good  teaching  the  facts  are  vivified  and  transformed  in  such  a 
way,  that  they  may  be  learned  in  a  pleasant  easy  natural  manner. 
There  is  no  nnnecessary  formality,  no  putting  knowledge  into  a 
strait- waistcoat  of  our  own  manufacture,  no  parrot-like  repetition  of 
the  facts  in  the  words  in  which  they  were  learned.  If  a  teacher  talks 
like  a  book,  and  doles  out  so  m  .ch  in  a  given  time,  he  is  sure  to  fail 
in  all  the  higher  aspects  of  his  work.  The  artificiality  and  want  of 
anything  like  freedom  or  freshness  in  his  presentation,  will  effectually 
kill  out  all  interest.  The  brimstone  and  treacle  method  of  dosing  all 
the  scholars  alike,  and  compelling  every  one  to  swallow  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  same  fonn,  is  not  teaching,  but  shows 
grievous  ignorance  of  educational  needs. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions,  the  teacher  will  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  put  forth  all  his  power,  in  order  to  secure  continuous 
interest  and  attention,  and  will  often  have  to  lend  his  aid  with 
motives  of  various  kinds.  Rest,  however,  until  he  has  secured  the 
full  oo*operation  of  the  children,  he  should  not.    He  should  see 
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tbat  the  InattentlYe  ones  have  Bometlilng  to-  do,  allow  no  sloyenly 
or  slouching  attitudes  or  lolling  about ;  and  if  he  finds  he  is  boring 
his  pupils,  and  they  are  staring  in  some  other  direction,  or  occupied 
with  their  own  thoughts,  he  should  strain  every  nerve  to  bring  back 
their  minds  to  the  subject  in  hand.  What  he  is  saying  may  be  very 
good,  it  may  have  cost  him  much  time  and  labour  to  prepare,  and . 
may  even  be  skilfully  put,  but  it  is  all  of  no  use  maess  attention  is 
Becnred. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  be  very  dull  in  detecting  what  is  amiss,  and 
are  always  ready  to  put  down  any  defect  to  the  badness  of  the  children. 
It  may  be  that  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  child  is  work- 
ing are  at  £&ult ;  otherwise,  the  imsiUe  teacher  look$  to  himnlf. 

Mnch  variety  is  neoessary  in  teaching  children — especially  little 
ones.  Watch  your  opportunities,  and  return  to  an  important  point 
over  and  over  again,  if  necessary,  with  an  illustration,  an  anecdote,  a 
few  minutes  of  questioning,  or  a  change  of  style,  in  between.  Learn  to 
detect  by  a  cbild's  looks,  by  bis  eyes,  whether  he  is  following  yon  or  not. 
Many  a  child  will  behave  weU,  and  will  sit  with  motionless  limbs  and 
gaze  fixed  on  the  teacher,  without  taking  in  a  single  idea.  Such 
children  must  be  amused,  interested,  and  set  to  work  somehow ;  and 
perhaps  scarcely  any  two  teachers  would  effect  this  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Every  one  must  depend  upon  his  own  powers  and  invention, 
and  be  able  to  take  in  swiftly  all  the  circumstances  that  can  be  made 
to  tell  towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  influence  of  the  personal  element  in  t>eacblng  is  very  great,  and 
especially  so  with  children.  No  amount  of  knowledge  will  make  up 
for  the  want  of  this.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  so  much  the  subject 
which  attracts  them  as  the  teacher's  power  over  them — the  stlmnlos 
of  his  ability,  manner,  and  sympathy.  Children  are  wonderfully  acute 
in  reading  character,  and  seem  to  feel  instinctively  when  the  teacher  is 
in  sympathy  with  them ;  they  expand  under  his  influence,  and  this 
subtle  play  of  spirit  upon  spirit  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  both. 
Where  such  a  relationship  does  not  exist,  the  teaching  is  barren  of  all 
the  higher  and  finer  results  of  educative  training.  From  some 
teachers  children  will  learn  almost  anything  with  ease ;  while  with 
others  even  the  simplest  things  are  apt  to  become  difficulties. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  teach  little  children  ;  to  have  the 
power  to  attract  them  to  knowledge  by  speaking  to  them  in  a  manner 
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which  at  once  enlists  them  on  our  side,  to  be  able  to  get  into  their 
hearts,  to  understand  their  ways,  and  to  recognise  how  important  often 
to  them  are  things  which  appear  to  us  of  sm^dl  moment  To  accom- 
plish this  successfully  is  a  pretty  sure  index  of  a  happy  loving  dis- 
position, and  of  much  freshness  of  mind.  It  is  just  this  subtle 
sympathy  exciting  kindly  feeling  and  mutual  interest,  this  power  to 
be  child-like  without  being  childisli,  this  elasticity  of  nature,  which 
puts  us  as  it  were  into  electric  communication  with  our  children,  and 
makes  what  we  say  not  only  heard  but  heeded  and  felt 

Canon  Fftrrar  quotes  a  very  beautiful  lUny  tnm  th*  Talmwl,  which  tells  how  "  once  in 
a  great  drought  the  greatest  Rabbis  prayed  and  wept  for  rain,  and  the  rain  came  not. 
And  at  last  a  common-looking  person  got  up  and  prayed  to  Him  who  cauaeth  the 
wind  to  blow  and  the  rain  to  descend,  and  instantly  the  heavens  began  to  cover  them- 
selves with  clouds,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall.  *  Wlio  art  thou,'  they  cried,  '  whose 
prayers  hcrvo  alone  prevailed  ?'    And  lie  answered,  '  /  am  a  teacher  of  little  children** " 

A  good  t«ach«r  will  do  his  ataost  to  keop  his  natura  fk«sh  and  eheortal  and  pUaat,  and 
endeavour  to  prevent  as  for  as  possible  the  labour  and  trouble  and  worry  of  life  from 
deadening  his  sympathies.  Tlie  man  or  woman  who  has  forgotten  what  it  is  to  be  a 
child,  who  cares  nothing  for  children,  and  cannot  enter,  when  fit  occasion  offers,  into 
their  little  enthusiasms  with  pleasure,  has  allowed  one  of  the  best  sides  of  our  nature 
to  become  petrified.  The  world  has  darkened  to  such  a  one,  and  much  simple  and 
true  happiness  has  vanished. 

Tbe  work  of  almost  every  skilled  teacher  bean  the  impresB  of  Ms 
own  tndiTidnality.  His  knowledge,  mental  habits,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  powers,  lead  him  to  teach  on  definite  lines,  and  mark  off 
his  work  from  that  of  others.  His  pupils  soon  come  to  be  aware  of 
this,  they  recognise  instinctively  how  he  is  likely  to  regard  a  thing ; 
they  are  used  to  his  mode  of  expression,  and  follow  his  line  of  thought 
much  more  easily  than  they  would  that  of  a  stranger.  Originality  of 
method  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not  to  be  gained  by  a  restless  shifting 
from  one  plan  to  another.  The  amount  of  real  originality  in  teaching, 
possible  to  most  men,  is  small ;  and  such  peculiarity  as  exists  results 
generally  more  from  differences  of  manner  than  from  essentially 
different  ways  of  presenting  things.  Long  practice  in  teaching  is 
pretty  sure  to  beget  some  amount  of  bias  in  favour  of  special  modes 
of  procedure,  and  frequently  develops  some  trick  of  hand  or  voice  or 
gesture,  some  employment  of  pet  phrases,  distinctive  of  the  teacher. 
These  are  not  things  to  be  desired,  but  they  serve  to  give  character  to 
the  work  ;  and  so  long  as  the  teacher  is  perfectly  natural — is  himself 
— so  long  as  they  are  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  not  allowed  to 
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become  so  prominent  as  to  distract  attention  from  other  things,  they 
can  do  no  harm.  We  do  not  uant  teachers  all  of  one  pattern,  no 
matter  how  good  the  pattern  may  be.  Not  unfrequently  however 
these  peculiarities  are  not  the  teacher's  own,  but  are  merely  learned 
from  others  ;  they  are  then  to  be  strongly  deprecated. 

Unfortunately  weak  imitators  alw^s  pick  up  these  mere  eztemals, 
and  copy  the  mannerisms  peculiar  to  the  indiyidual  as  though  they 
were  essentials  not  accidentals ;  while  of  the  deeper  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  work  they  catch  nothing.  A  young  teacher  is  especially 
liable  to  fall  into  this  external  imitation.  What  is  wanted  for  him  is 
to  see  many  good  models,  not  one  only. 

If  tbe  teadier  is  to  succeed  be  must  be  tn  earnest,  be  must  cnltlyate 
Us  own  powers  and  belleye  stron^^ly  in  bis  work  bimself.  There 
must  be  no  perfunctoriness.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  work  in  such  a  hesitating  or  careless  way  that  he  seems 
only  to  half  believe  himself  in  what  he  is  saying.  Indifference  in  the 
teacher  is  sure,  to  beget  the  like  in  the  children.  Let  them  see  that  you 
feel  the  importance  of  the  instruction  you  are  giving,  but  do  not' 
count  much  on  their  being  influenced  by  the  value  of  knowledge  to 
themselves.  They  are  creatures  of  the  present,  and  realise  very  little 
any  needs  of  their  future  life.  It  would  not  be  natural  or  well  for 
them  to  do  so.  A  cblld  should  be  a  cblld  ;  it  is  the  teacher's  business 
to  have  in  mind  what  the  pupil  is  being  trained  for. 

Reliance  miut  be  placed  upon  the  force  of  the  impression  made,  the  guidance  given, 
the  good  habita  formed,  and  what  is  really  useful  will  come  up  for  employment  all  in 
good  time.  One  cannot  sow  and  reap  on  the  same  day.  Tlie  teacher  must  trust  to 
his  o«rn  insight  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  he  will  soon  learn,  if  he  is  in 
earnest,  how  to  direct  bis  teaching  into  the  best  channel,  and  what  course  to  take  in 
*  order  to  reach  the  end  he  has  in  view. 

There  is  often  too  much  done  by  the  teacher  in  teaching.  That  he 
should  go  through  a  series  of  mental  gymnastics  himself  is  not  teaching. 
Good  teaming  does  not  do  all  for  the  pupil ;  it  does  not  allow  him  to 
remain  a  mere  passive  listener,  but  prescribes  earnest  effort  on  his  own 
part ;  it  endeavours  to  overcome  his  mental  inertia,  it  stimulates  and 
arouses  anxiety  to  learn,  it  aids  him  in  every  possible  way  good  for 
him,  but  it  leaves  him  to  do  alone  all  the  work  he  is  capable  of. 
Suitable  employment  must  be  found  for  every  individual  in  the  class, 
not  merely  for  the  willing  few.     Children  must  be  made  to  face  diffl- 
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cnltles  for  themselYea,  and  the  more  they  do  this  the  more  real  and 
permanent  will  be  their  learning. 

Easy  come,  easy  go.  Nothing  for  nothing  is  a  law  in  education,  as 
in  other  matters.  The  teacher  must  work  with  the  pupil,  not /or  him. 
Take  his  hand,  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  allow  proper  rest, 
and  do  not  hurry  or  overstrain  him ;  but  see  that  he  vxdhsy  do  not 
carry  him, 

A  clever  teacher  guides  the  child's  thought  f^m  point  to  point ;  an 
unskilful  one  is  ever  reining  up  his  pupils  to  make  them  imitate  his 
own  mode  of  working.  If  children  are  to  learn,  so  that  what  is  gained 
may  remain  as  a  mental  possession,  they  must  be  allowed  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  say  things  in  their  own  way.  Except  in  the  case  of 
some  law,  or  definition,  or  some  such  thing,  where  the  form  is  impor- 
tant, the  teacher's  words  are  best  not  remembered,  so  long  as  the  ideas 
are  clearly  grasped.  The  great  test  that  a  child  has  been  taught  is  his 
power  to  re-express  in  his  own  way  what  he  has  learned,  and  from  his 
own  point  of  view. 

Teachers  too  frequently  do  not  keep  touch  with  their  class.  They 
become  absorbed  in  what  they  are  saying,  not  in  how  it  is  being 
received.  When  a  teacher  has  not  mastered  his  subject-matter 
thoroughly  before  the  lesson  begins,  he  has  to  do  the  thinking,  which 
should  have  been  done  previously,  while  the  teaching  is  going  on.  Under 
such  circumstances  any  child  is  allowed  to  answer  questions,  and  the 
quick  ones  get  the  benefit  while  the  dull  ones  are  neglected;  and 
though  any  general  lapse  of  attention  may  be  noticed,  individual 
instances  of  inattention  commonly  escape  remark.  The  teacher  does 
not  hold  the  children  by  his  eye,  he  is  really  to  a  great  extent  looking 
inward,  and  neglects  to  see  that  they  have  their  full  share  of# 
work. 

The  mind  of  a  good  teacher  is  ever  on  the  alert.  He  is  able  to  look 
ahead  and  be  working  towards  a  point,  though  the  pupils  may  be  quite 
unconscious  as  to  where  they  are  going.  Attention  is  directed  only  to 
one  step  at  a  time,  but  each  is  mastered  in  turn,  until  at  last  the 
children  are  surprised  to  find  themselves  safe  over  a  difficulty  and  all 
clear.  The  object  to  be  reached  must  be  all  along  present  to  the 
teacher's  mind  :  but  just  as  it  is  not  every  good  stroke  which  is  direct, 
so  many  a  point  may  be  taught,  and  its  meaning  made  clear,  by  being 
referred  to  here  and  there  in  connection  with  other  things  as  the 
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teachiDg  progresses,  which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  teach 
with  equal  efficiency  by  a  single  direct  statement,  no  matter  how 
forcible  or  exact  this  may  be. 

Nor  is  it  always  the  formal  lesson  which  has  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good.  Majiy  of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions 
vie  make  upon  children,  both  we  and  they  may  he  unconscious  of  as 
direct  efforts — some  chance  word  gone  home,  some  kind  look,  some  for- 
giving smile,  and  the  influence  may  be  the  turning  point  of  a  life. 

In  taacWng  tliere  is  often  a  temptation  to  indulge  in  mere  talk ; 
there  is  too  much  beating  about  the  bush  without  ever  starting  the 
hare.  Lesson-giving  sometimes  reminds  one  of  the  riding  of  horses 
round  a  circus :  there  is  a  good  deal  of  show  but  no  real  progress. 
\  The  children  may  be  interested,  but  that  is  not  enough — they  have  to 
learn.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to  astonish  them  by  pouring  out  a 
stream  of  words, "  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  It  is  not 
a  sign  of  learning,  but  oftener  of  ignorance,  to  use  big  high-sounding 
words ;  and  further,  it  is  a  constant  bad  example  to  the  children.  The 
words  nied  in  taacWng  shonld  be  the  simplest  wUch  will  express  tlie 
Ideas  well — those  which  have  the  fullest  meaning  for  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  use  familiar  speech,  the  teacher  does  not  slip  into 
either  vulgarity  or  slang.  The  hurry  consequent  upon  attempting  too 
much  for  the  time  at  disposal  is  a  frequent  source  of  obscurity.  It  is 
▼07  Msy  even  for  a  good  teacher  to  say  too  modi,  instead  of  htiving 
a  little  patience.  A  child's  difficulty  is  oftener  with  the  ideas  than 
with  the  words  ;  one  might  almost  say,  look  carefully  to  the  ideas  and 
the  words  vnll  take  care  of  themselves. 


'An  inezpeiienoed  teacher  i«  very  apt  to  bo  wordy  and  roundabout  from  I 
irepanttnu  He  has  not  decided  uiion  what  he  will  say,  or  thought  how  he  is  to 
approach  a  point,  consequently  he  begins  stammeringly,  starts  afresh,  tries  another 
and  another  mode  of  expression,  and  ends  by  getting  into  a  tangle  of  words  and  be- 
moddling  both  himself  and  his  scholars.  A  teacher  ■hovU  be  tepeciaUy  carefal  te  Mttte 
how  he  wUl  beglB  a  Ium*.  A  good  opening  well  managed  gives  confidence,  and  this 
brings  out  the  teacher's  power,  so  that  he  is  able  to  continue  without  trouble. 

But  not  only  is  there  a  danger  of  using  too  many  words  ;  there  is 
an  opposite  one  of  using  too  few,  of  robbing  teaelilng  of  its  proper 
liadkgroimd.  Without  necessary  explanations,  illustrations,  and 
subsidiary  matters,  important  points  are  not  brought  out  into  relief ; 
there  are  no  contrasts,  no  lights  and  shades,  and  a  lesson  sinks  into  a 
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mere  series  of  bald  statements,  reiterated  until  the  wording  of  them  is 
known.  Crisp  hard  facts  seem  to  be  what  are  wanted  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  and  these  only  are  given.  Besnlt-ffriadlni:  la  a  deadly 
eiknny  to  tme  ViaclUng ;  it  is  as  soulless  and  as  uninteresting  as  a 
never-ending  round  of  five-finger  exercises.  The  view  is  a  pernicious 
one,  that,  to  use  Professor  Harrison's  words,  "  whatever  does  not  mean 
success  in  examinations  is  not  education.'' 

Speed  In  Teacbinff  should  depend  commonly  upon  the  amount  of 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  pupils  in  nustering  what  is  given.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  ability  of  the  children,  the 
extent  of  their  familiarity  with  other  parts  of  the  subject,  the 
simplicity  of  what  is  offered,  and  the  amount  of  graduation.  If  the 
subject  is  one  well  within  their  comprehension,  one  which  appeals 
largely  to  their  previous  knowledge  and  experience,  or  if  the 
information  has  been  broken  up  into  a  series  of  short  steps  following 
each  other  without  a  break  in  thought,  the  teacher  may  proceed  with 
comparative  rapidity.  A  lesaon  should  raielj  or  never  be  tauglit  at 
the  same  speed  ttarouirlioat.  A  complex  idea  should  have  much 
more  time  given  to  it  than  a  simple  one ;  it  should  be  approached 
gradually,  the  minds  of  the  children  being  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
it  should  be  sufficiently  illustrated  to  make  it  clear  before  it  is  left. 
The  ftttlffue  of  the  dast,  again,  should  be  tiOcen  into  account ;  if  the 
children  are  wearied,  the  teacher  should  go  nmch  more  slowly,  and 
state  the  points  with  extra  clearness  and  force. 

VaxiatLon  In  the  speed  of  teifthlng  may  also  be  made  to  serve  a 
further  double  purpose— to  give  emphaslB  to  the  main  polnti  by 
stating  them  very  delilM>nitoly,  and  to  bring  ont  the  perspective  of  the 
fketi  by  going  more  rapidly  over  the  less  important  points,  over  merely 
illustrati^'e  matter  and  infonimtion  brought  in  to  give  completeness 
of  realisation  of  the  central  id«is,  but  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
will  be  remembered  apart  from  them. 

■any  toachen  go  too  tut — not  so  much  talk  too  quickly,  as  cover 
too  wide  a  range  of  ideas  in  a  given  time.  They  fiul  to  recognise 
the  capability  of  a  chiUVs  mind,  and  judge  his  power  of  apprehension 
by  their  own.  The  changes  are  too  rapid,  and  confuse  a  child  rather 
thMt  instruct  him.  No  time  is  given  for  proper  apprehension ;  the 
crowd  of  things  rapidly  presses!  upon  his  attention  one  after  another 
leaves  kn  mind  in  a  state  «»f  daxi\     It  is  like  looking  at  figure  after 
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figure  in  a  kaleidoscope  quickly  turned,  or  like  viewing  a  series  of 
landscapes  from  an  express  train.  It  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard 
against  the  feeling  that  what  is  perfectly  dear  to  us,  must,  when  we 
haye  explained  it,  be  equally  clear  to  others. 

We  may  sum  up  tlie  more  important  characteristics  of  cood  teacTiIng 
as  follows : — 

(1)  It  is  simple  and  gradnated  in  form,  and  shows  a  steady 
development  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

(2)  It  shows  a  definite  purpose  and  direction,  and  secures  mental 
discipline  as  well  as  information. 

(3)  It  shows  a  definite  line  of  tbonglit,  gives  ideas  before  reasoning, 
and  does  not  leave  what  ia  learned  a  jumble  of  more  or  less  important 
fragments. 

(4)  It  concentrates,  vivifies,  and  enforces  the  facts ;  and  forms  a 
foundation  for  further  knowledge. 

(5)  It  follows  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  al1ow3  no  accumu- 
lation of  difficulties. 

(6)  As  far  as  it  goes  it  substitutes  clear,  exact,  nnd  completo 
notions  for  those  which  are  confused,  indefinite,  and  partial 

(7)  It  dlstrilmtes  the  work  between  teacher  and  taught,  the 
excellence  of  the  teaching  being  in  proportion  to  the  learning. 

(8)  It  encourages  self-eiTort,  and  trains  the  scholars  to  good  habits 
of  thought  and  work. 

(9)  It  secures  attention,  and  is  given  in  an  intelligent,  pleasant, 
and  natural  manner. 

(10)  It  is  helpful,  persuasive,  snggestlve,  stimulating — the .  best 
ideas  embodied  in  the  best  way. 

(11)  It  excites  a  love  of  what  is  true  in  knowledge  and  noble  in 
conduct, 

(12)  It  is  stamped  by  the  indlvidnallty  of  the  teacher,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  careful  and  thoughtful  preparation. 


\ 


CHAPTER    IIL 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  A  LESSON — TYPICAL  METHODS  OF 
PROCEDURE  IN  TEACHING. 

LB3S0K  CHARACTERISTICS. -;-If  we  examine  with  sufficient  care 
and  insight  any  worthy  product  of  art — whether  it  be  a  cleverly 
painted  picture,  a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  a  fine  poem,  or  a  skilfully 
constructed  novel — we  shall  find  its  production  has  been  governed  by 
certain  principles,  acted  upon  consciously  or  imconsciously  by  the 
artist.  Hence  ev^ry  true  work  of  art  is  characterised  by  special 
features,  which  in  their  general  form  and  spirit  are  the  same  for  any 
art,  though  the  matericd  acted  upon,  the  design  developed,  the  par- 
ticular end  aimed  at,  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case: 

So  teacblng  is  i^vemed  by  general  prlndplei  just  as  any  other  art 
is,  and  a  thoughtfully  perfected  lesson  will  have  its  laws  of  structure, 
its  principles  of  composition,  and  will  be  marked  by  distinctive 
features  which  separate  it  off  in  the  clearest  manner  from  a  mere 
inartistic  statement  of  facts. 

The  stimnge  thing  Is  that  Umhing  !•  abomt  th«  eodj  art  mfkkk  it  loppoMd  aot  to  bm4 
•■not  itadf  and  cMttaat  and  palnrtatliig  praettea  to  learn  efficiently.  There  are  still 
many,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  who  see  nothing  in  teaching  beyond  simply  telling  children 
what  they  have  to  learn,  and  who  look  upon  knowledge  of  a  subject  as  the  only  neces- 
sary condition  for  teaching  it  No  amount  of  earnestness  or  exertion  will  enable  a 
person,  who  has  not  learned  by  laborious  effort  how  to  do  so,  to  paint  a  picture,  or 
play  a  musical  instrument.  Why  should  It  be  expected  that  teaching  alone  will  come 
by  intuition  ?  And  the  matter  becomes  stranger  still  when  we  consider  the  immense 
importance  of  the  issues  at  stake  ;  and  take-  into  account  the  terrible  waste  9t  time 
and  effort  and  the  mischief  done  to  youuf^inds  as  a  result  of  bad  teaching. 

The  general  duuraetexlBtiCB  of  a  lenon  from  an  art  point  of  view 
may  be  stated  to  be — 

(1)  A  distinct  form. — The  lesson  has  clearly  marked  parts ;   it  is 

not  a  mere  collection  of  unconnected  facts  but  an  orderly  development, 

the  information  being  systematised  and  bound  together  on  a  definite 
86 
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plan.  Some  clearly  worked  out  design  there  must  be,  but  this  is 
quite  a  distinct  thing  from  having  an  artificial  stereotyped  form  for 
all  lessons.  The  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  must  be  recognisable  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  not  merely  by  sequence  in  time. 
Every  fact  must  be  necessary  to  the  view  taken,  must  have  a  distinct 
place  in  the  scheme,  and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  that  place.  The 
form  of  a  well-constructed  lesson  will  be  as  evident  as  that  of  a  logical 
argument 

(2)  Unity  of  Idea. — The  lesson  is  governed  by  a  clearly  realised 
aim,  and  shows  a  central  line  or  axis  of  progressive  thought  and 
fkct)  round  which  all  the  other  ideas  group  themselves  naturally  in 
proper  relationship  of  interdependence  and  relative  importance.  The 
facts  are  coherent,  and  are,  as  it  were,  made  to  face  all  one  way  in 
order  to  bring  out  strongly  the  general  effect,  and  give  completeness 
of  view  as  far  as  the  work  extends.  There  is  no  muddling  up  of 
several  views  of  the  same  subject ;  the  lesson  tells  its  own  story  dis- 
tinctly, and  is  so  arranged  that  not  only  has  every  point  a  meaning 
in  itself^  but  a  meaning  also  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole. 

(3)  Harmony  of  effect. — Everything  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
design — in  agreement  with  the  style,  tone,  and  substance  of  the 
teaching.  There  are  no  antagonistic  or  discordant  elements,  but  each 
part  aids  In  the  realisation  of  the  rest  The  mode  of  presentment  is 
consistent  throughout,  and  is  suited  to  that  which  has  to  be  taught. 
There  is  no  grotesque  treatment  of  grave  matters,  no  overweighting 
of  trivial  ones.  The  facts  are  put  forward  in  as  striking,  forcible,  and 
picturesque  a  manner  as  possible,  but  are  kept  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  truth. 

(4)  Proportion  and  Symmetry. — Each  part  is  treated  proportion- 
ately to  its  importance,  and  stands  out  accordingly.  The  mind  grasps 
readily  the  outline  of  the  knowledge  presented ;  no  point  is  allowed 
to  obtrude  itself  unduly,  and  illustrative  matter  is  kept  in  its  proper 
plaoe.  There  is  no  purposeless  digression  into  irrelevant  matters,  no 
over-development  of  one  portion  of  the  lesson,  and  hasty  scampering 
over  another.  The  facts  are  arranged  symmetrically,  and  grouped 
into  divisions,  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  naturally  secured,  balance 
one  another.  Thus  the  pauses  for  recapitulation  and  summing  up 
occur  at  about  equal  intervals  of  time. 

(5)  Variety  tn  detail. — While  it  is  important  that  the  central  line 
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,of  thought  should  be  distinctly  marked,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
variety  in  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  mode  of  treatment  to  pre- 
vent dulness  in  the  teaching,  and  consequent  weariness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  Sufficient  diversity  in  detail  there  must  be  in  any  work 
of  art  if  it  is  to  engage  attention  ;  and  children  are  especially  influ- 
enced by  the  varied  nature  of  the  facts  brought  before  them,  and  by 
versatility  in  the  manner  of  presentment  There  must  be  no  sanift- 
nen,  no  monotony ;  one  teaching  device  may  be  made  to  afford  relief 
to  another,  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from  different  sources,  facts 
may  be  approached  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  and  even  repetition  may 
often  usefully  be  conducted  in  a  changed  form. 

(6)  Originality. — No  one  cares  much  for  mere  copies.  It  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  have  a  thing  put  for  us  in  an  original  way.  The  new 
view  is  attractive,  and  we  like  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  action  of 
the  artist's  own  mind.  So  with  teaching :  mere  imitation  of  some 
one  else's  plan  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wanting  in  any  strong  elements  of 
success.  A  properly  contrived  lesson  will  exhibit  originality  of 
thought  and  invention,  of  power  to  lift  tlia  subjeot  out  of  the  region 
of  dull  conunonplaoe.  The  teacher  will  by  the  freshness  of  his  treat- 
ment)  the  novelty  of  his  arrangement  and  illustrations,  and  the 
aptness  of  his  Language,  invest  it  with  quite  new  interest 

(7)  PerllBction  of  Workmansbip. — The  lesson  will  be  marked  by 
thoroughness.  Each  point  will  be  taught  with  skill  and  ease  as  fai 
as  is  necessary,  and  will  be  arrived  at  in  the  shortest  way.  There 
will  be  no  over-elaboration,  no  attracting  of  attention,  to  the  means 
whereby  the  results  are  reached,  no  waste  of  effort,  and  the  whole 
will  be  accomplished  without  the  work  being  felt  burdensome  by 
either  teacher  or  taught 

We  may  perhaps  usefully  but  very  briefly  sum  up  these  points 
thus  :  A  skilfully  perfected  lesson,  of  a  type  intended  to  train  as  well 
as  instruct^  will  be  distinguished  by  having  a  definite  form,  in  which 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  order  and  grouping  of  every  part ;  it  will  be 
dominated  by  some  leading  thought  around  which  the  other  ideas 
cling  naturally  ;  there  will  be  sufficient  variety  both  of  subject-matter 
and  treatment  to  interest  the  children  and  give  them  completeness  of 
conception ;  the  facts  will  all  be  so  arranged  as  to  liarmoniBe  with 
one  another,  and  fit  into  the  scheme  in  a  way  which  will  produce  a 
proportionate  and  symmetrical  whole  ;  and  lastly,  there  will  be  ample 
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evidence  that  the  lesson  has  passed  through  the  crucible  of  the 
teacher's  mind,  in  such  a  way  as  to  refine  the  information  at  disposal, 
and  get  rid  of  the  dross  of  unsuitable  or  irrelevant  matter,  while  at 
the  same  time  those  portions  are  distinctly  brought  out  which  it  is 
most  important  for  the  pupil  to  learn. 

One  of  the  oommonest  defects  of  a  lesion  Is  looseness— a  want  of 
logical  coherence  and  clearness  of  plan,  arising  almost  always  from  a 
want  of  thoughtfid  preparation,  comparatively  rarely  from  want  of 
knowledge.  There  is  a  lack  of  true  meaning  in  such  a  lesson  ;  just  as 
a  heap  of  coloured  tiles  necessary  for  some  beautiful  design  may  suggest 
little  or  nothing  when  distributed  into  small  heaps,  or  even  when 
arranged  in  groups  according  to  colour,  and  have  only  a  true  and 
fidl  significance  when  the  pattern  is  worke<l  out. 

The  teacher  should  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  his  lesson  is 
intended  to  do— what  benefit  it  will  confer  upon  the  children.  He 
must  settle  with  himself  whether  its  object  is  to  convey  entirely  new 
information,  or  to  sum  up  and  formulate  what  they  already  know  in 
a  scattered  and  uncertain  way  ;  and  he  will  decide  how  best  to  carry 
out  the  work  so  that  it  may  sharpen  their  intelligence,  strengthen 
their  moral  tone,  and  promote  a  love  of  reading  and  study.  In 
any  case  a  dlstlnet  purpose  must  run  through  hU  work,  and  he 
must  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  children  may 
get  a  definite  meaning  and  value  out  of  it. 

He  who  would  teach  well  most  learn  to  look  at  kaowladfa  fai  tlM  right  way,  to 
raoQgniae  that  it  ia  not  an  unconnected  and  disorderly  array  of  individual  itema, 
without  relationahip  or  organiaation,  but  that  each  trath  la  only  a  part  or  aapoet  of  aeaae 
laigar  trath,  that  each  group  of  facts  is  but  a  portion  of  some  atill  greater  whole,  and 
has  a  diatinct  place  in  the  great  system  of  human  knowledge.  Just  aa  everything  In 
nature  has  its  place  in  the  aystem  of  the  universe,  llany  a  great  discovery  is  nothing 
bat  th«  result  of  looking  at  a  group  of  truths  in  a  new  way,  and  puzsling  out  their 
combined  meaning. 

The  more  rational  and  natural  is  the  teacher's  scheme  of  airange- 
ment  of  his  lesson — the  more  freely  and  spontaneously  one  fact  seems 
to  arise  out  of  another  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  points  is 
made  clear— the  more  easily  will  the  purport  of  the  whole  be  made 
out  and  each  particular  item  fall  into  its  place,  and  the  greater  will 
be  the  impetus  and  assistance  given  to  further  acquisition  and 
discovery. 

The  ordinary  book  form  of  information  is  rarely  the  most  suitable 
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one  for  teaching  ;  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  connection  of  the  ideas,  the  steps  are  not  sufficiently 
marked,  and  the  presentation  is  too  abrupt,  and  generally  in  too 
condensed  a  form,  for  the  facts  to  find  ready  entrance  and  lodgment 
in  a  child's  mind.  It  la  the  prorlnca  of  a  good  lesson  to  inlMtitato 
a  simple,  orderly,  and  easily  graaped  statement  of  knowledge  for  one 
which  is  more  dlfflcnlt  and  complex.  The  points  have  to  be  trans- 
formed, rearranged,  and  fully  illustrated.  Between  the  teacher  and 
the  child  there  is  a  great  difference  in  intellectual  power,  and  this 
must  be  allowed  for.  The  subject  has  to  be  presented  from  the 
teafttiing  point  of  view ;  and  unless  it  has  been  fully  comprehended 
by  the  teacher,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  translate  it  into  the  par- 
ticular form  the  circumstances  may  require. 

TYPICAL  METHODS  OF  PROCEDURB.— Perhaps  almost  the  first 
question  the  teacher  asks  himself  respecting  a  lesson  is  what  method 
he  shall  adopt  in  teaching  it — in  what  way  ideas  are  to  be  evolved 
out  of  the  material  at  disposal,  and  where  the  new  ideas  are  to 
lead  him.  Now  this  will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  that 
which  he  has  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  lesson  ;  and  the  funda- 
mental question  is  what  are  the  restdU  it  is  deHrahh  to  produce. 
In  settling  this  point  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  any  teaching 
of  an  intelligent  kind,  strength  and  discipline,  suppleness  of  intellectual 
fibre,  and  increased  power  to  progress,  are  to  be  developed  side  by 
side  with  the  growth  of  knowledge ;  that  training  and  instmotlon 
should  nm  hand  in  hand  and  support  and  assist  each  other.  To 
forget  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  mistake; 
but  to  fail  to  recognise  that  together  with  knowledge  there  must 
be  advance  in  the  power  to  use  it — that  its  acquisition  is  to  be  made 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture — is  an  equally  serious 
error. 

Much  sound  Judgment  is  necessary  in  making  up  one^s  mind 
exactly  how  a  lesson  of  the  highest  kind  should  be  taught.  To  know 
how  and  when  to  modify  practice  without  abandoning  principle,  to 
be  able  to  make  out  how  far  a  method  will  carry  us  and  where  it  is 
likely  to  fall  shorty  to  decide  what  it  may  be  exi)ected  to  do  for  us 
and  our  pupils  and  what  it  will  certainly  fail  to  achieve,  to  discover 
how  it  may  be  strengthened  wherever  necessary,  and  what  may  be 
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dcma  to  supplement  it  so  as  to  make  it  adequately  cover  the  needs  of 
the  case,  will  often  tax  the  ability  even  of  the  most  skilful  teacher. 
To  aooomplish  all  this  to  good  purpose  needs  earnest  tboaffht,  and  a 
patta&t  oarwtaliiMs  that  is  not  above  taking  any  trouble  necessary  to 
secure  complete  success.    Truly,  to  rise  to  the  highest  perfection  in 
his  work,  the  teacher  needs  to  have  that  genius  which  is  the  outcome 
of  an  infinite  capacity  for  talcing  pains."    He  must  not  only  take     .  / 
off  his  hat  to  wisdom,  he  must  make  her  intimate  acquaintance  and     \ 
seek  to  secure  from  her  such  aid  as  is  granted  to  a  constant  and^ 
loving  friend. 

No  two  teachers'  knowledge,  habits,  experience  of  life,  and  power 
of  interpretation  wiD  be  of  exactly  similar  character ;  no  two  will  see 
a  thing  in  quite  the  same  way ;  hence  each  will  need  to  make  out 
for  himself  a  plan  of  attack  which  will  bring  out  in  the  fullest  degree 
such  possibilities  of  success  as  exiBt  in  his  own  case. 

To  attempt  to  stretch  all  lessons  on  the  same  Procrustean  hed  is  to 
allow  method  to  make  ns  a  slave  to  a  preconceived  idea — to  forget 
that  it  is  a  iMmn^  tii  learning  and  discipline,  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 
There  must  be  no  method  for  method's  sak^ ;  our  plans  must  be 
elastic,  and  allow  us  all  proper  freedom^f  action.  To  adhere  rigidly 
and  mechanically  to  some  set  course  of  action  is  to  drift  into  a 
dead  formalism  utterly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true  method.  Know- 
ledge is  mainy-sided,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  unfolding  it  to  the 
pupil  which,  even  in  its  general  aspect,  is  of  universal  application. 
So  £Mr  as  the  teaching  is  concerned,  ordinary  oral  lessons  will  be,  in 
all  but  the  broadest  outlines  of  method,  as  variable  as  the  nature  of 
facts  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  even  the  same  lesson  under  different 
conditions  will  often  need  to  be  approached  and  treated  in  a  totally 
different  manner. 

Now  although  in  the  details  of  the  work  every  lesson  has  thus  its 
own  peculiarities  of  treatment  and  device,  yet  there  are  certain  broad 
typ^B  of  method,  the  principle  of  one  or  other  of  which  is  very 
commonly  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  a  series  of  lessons  which  admit 
of  being  presented  in  the  same  general  way.  Hence  we  frequently 
hear  the  method  of  a  lesson  characterised  as  conversational,  empirical, 
inductive,  deductive,  developing,  analytic,  synthetic,  comparative  ; 
or  indicated  by  other  names  less  commonly  citrrent.  Though  he  will 
often  employ  the  processes  denoted,  the  ordinary  teacher  needs  to 
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trouble  himself  but  little  about  the  terms  so  fiir  as  the  prwiiee  of 
his  art  IS  oonoerned ;  nevertheless,  as  they  are  in  pretty  general  use, 
and  their  meaning  should  be  understood  by  every  intelligent  educator, 
a  few  words  of  explanation  about  them  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

These  so-called  methods,  however,  must  not  bo  looked  upon  as 
in  all  cases  distinct  and  nmtually  exclusive  types  of  treatment,  but 
rather  us  indicating  views  of  the  teaching  process  from  different 
standpoints.  For  instance,  a  lesson,  as  we  shall  see,  may  easily  be 
developing,  inductive,  and  analytic  at  the  same  time ;  and  what 
name  shall  be  applied  to  its  method  will  depend  upon  how  we  elect 
to  look  at  it. 

(1)  Tbe  OonyerBational  method. — This  is  so  called  because  the 
teaching  takes  the  form  of  conversation,  the  lesson  being  divested  of 
its  usual  formality,  and  becoming  simply  a  pleasant  chat  about  things. 
The  teacher  plays  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  friend,  and  endeavours  to 
make  the  children  feel  quite  at  home.  He  talks  in  a  free  and  easy 
way,  suggests  this  or  that^  and  supplies  necessary  information ;  but 
he  does  this  with  an  absence  of  any  evident  desire  to  instmeti  so 
that  the  children  forget  that  they  are  being  taught^  and  do  not 
feel  learning  to  be  drudgery.  They  are  encouraged  to  talk  without 
constraint,  to  state  what  they  know,  and  to  ask  any  questions  they 
please  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  directs  their  thoughts  and 
attention,  puts  frequent  questions  to  them,  and  really  guides  the 
work  at  all  points. 

The  spontaneoiisnees,  simplicity,  unconventionalitj,  and  plaMUit- 
nesB  of  the  method  render  it  especially  suitable  for  employment  with 
little  children.  With  older  pupils  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  change 
from  the  ordinary  routine  teaching  of  the  school ;  and  more  or  less 
it  may  often  be  advantageously  introduced  into  object  lessons,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character.  Some  skill  and  judgment,  however, 
are  needed  to  carry  it  out  with  effect 

Many  good  examples  of  the  "  conversational  method  "  may  be  found 
in  books,  especially  in  some  of  the  best  story-books  for  children  ;  but 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  that  sham  convencUionctl  plan  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  "  question-and-answer  books."  In  these  there 
is  no  true  ditdogue  ;  all  the  brightness,  freedom,  and  naturalness  of 
conversation  are  absent ;  and  the  information  is  presented  in  an  entirely 
artificial  and  often  pompous  way,  which  is  as  unlike  the  skilful  guidance 
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of  the  child  to  think  and  disoover  for  himself  as  anything  can  well  be. 
To  call  the  method  in  such  a  case  "  Socratic,'*  as  some  writeis  of  these 
books  do,  is  an  absurdity  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  ignorance 
displayed  in  such  a  statement. 

The  well-known  chapter  on  "Eyes  and  no  Eyes*'  in  Evenings  at 
Home  is  a  capital  instance  of  the  spirit  and  way  in  which  teaching  by 
conversation  should  be  carried  out ;  and  in  the  following  admirable 
dialogue  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring's  Theory  and  Pradke  of 
Teachifig  the  method  is  seen  at  its  best. 

Ifaaler.— Did  you  ever  hear  of  Fortunalus's  purse? 
fivy«  (two  or  three).— Oh  yes,  it  always  had  money  in  it. 
Af.— Would  you  like  to  have  one  ? 
B.—l  should  just  think  so,  rather. 
Jf.— Why  don't  you  get  one  ? 

B.— Oh,  it's  only  a  Fairy-story ;  don't  1  wish  1  couM  ! 
Af. — What  1  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  believe  it? 
B.— Of  course  not    Who  believes  in  Fairy-stories? 
Jf.— I  do :  really,  now  don't  you  know  where  the  imrsc  hangs? 
B,  (quite  puzzledX— No. 

Jf.— Fkiry  purses  hang  on  the  Fairy-tree,  to  be  sure ;  I  have  one. 
B.  (incredulous).— You  don't  say  so? 
Jf.— But  I  do  (pulling  out  a  shilling) ;  that  came  from  it 
B.  (very  much  taken  aback).— Are  you  serious? 
Jf.— Quit«  eerfous.    Where  did  this  shilling  come  from  7 
B.— Oh,  it's  yours. 

Jf.— No  doubt    T  did  not  steal  it,  I  hoi¥*,  but  how  did  it  become  mine? 
B.— Oh,  I  suppose  you  were  paid  for  keeping  school. 

Jf.— Well,  why  don't  you  keep  school  ?    You  told  me  you  would  like  some  money. 
B.— I  can't 
Jf.— Why  not? 
B.— I  don't  know  enough. 
Jf.— Oh  1  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it? 
B.— Of  course  you  must  have  knowledge  to  keep  a  school. 
Jf.  —Indeed  !l    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  my  knowledge  turned  into  money  / 
B.— Yes. 

Jf.— What !  ?    This  shilling  part  of  a  Greek  verb  7 
B.  (laughingX— I  suppose  sa 
Jf.- -What  are  you,  pray,  doing  here? 
B.— Oh  I  we  come  to  learn. 
Jf.— Mot  to  get  knowledge  ?  surely  ? 
B.— Of  course  we  do,  though. 

Jf.— You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  climbing  the  tree  of  knowledge! 
B.  (twinkling  somewhat).— Well  t    I  suppose  so. 
•  Jf.— To  go  back  :  Where  does  the  Fairy-treo  grow^ 
B.  (promptly).— In  Fairy-land,  to  be  sure. 
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jr.— You  forget    I  said  I  bad  dimbed  it. 
B,  (dabioiulyX— No,  I  don't    Is  it  the  tree  of  knowledge? 
Jf.— Where  did  my  shilling  come  ftomf 
B.— From  the  knowledge  yon  have. 
H.— But  where  does  the  Fkiry>parse  hang? 
A.— Ton  told  me  on  the  Fairy-tree, 
ir.— Bat  the  shilling  came  ftom  the  Fairy-purse. 
B.-O-o-h-h ! ! 

ir.— And  you  agreed  that  the  Fairy-purse  hangs  on  the  Fairy-tree.     Now,  wliat  is 
theFkiry-tree? 
B.— It  is  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Jf.— And  yim  told  me  that  the  Fairy-tree  o/oourae  grew— in  ? 
B._-0.o-h-h !    Fairy-land. 
Af.— And  Fairy-Und  is? 
B.  (many  broad  grins).— SchooL 

The  BMlkod  has  adTsatsffss  bsymid  sMre  Uaniag.  The  child  will  have  to  take  his 
place  as  a  unit  in  society,  and  it  is  important  for  him  to  be  able  to  talk  properly,  as 
well  as  to  listen.  Tlie  plan  should  generate  a  love  of  knowing,  and  should  train  the 
child  to  communicate  information  to  others  with  ease  and  correctness.  '*  Convena- 
tion,"  says  Bacon,  "makes  a  ready  man."  Some  caution  is  needed,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  to  prevent  random  wandering  flrom  the  subject,  rashness  of 
statement,  or  conceited  forwardness  of  manner. 

(2)  Empirleal  Methods. — An  empirical  method  is  one  based  entirely 
on  practical  experience,  one  which  has  been  fonnd  to  answer  by 
actual  work  and  is  adopted  merely  as  a  convenient  "  nde  of  thumb," 
without  any  effort  being  made  to  know  why  it  succeeds,  or  to  discover 
the  limits  of  its  application.  Such  methods,  though  based  upon  no 
scientific  knowledge,  may  be  correct  enough  when  properly  applied, 
and  in  given  circumstances  may  answer  well ;  but,  as  their  nnderlyliig 
principles  are  not  nnderstood  by  those  who  employ  them,  they  tend  to 
become  mechanical,  and  are  often  used  in  unsuitable  cases.  The 
great  defect  of  methods  employed  in  a  non-intelligent  way  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  UXl  to  meet  the  requirements  of  suocessltil  Intellectual 
training,  from  the  absence  of  the  discrimination  necessary  for  making 
the  numerous  small  modifications  which  are  sure  to  be  needed  in 
teaching. 

The  necessity  In  these  days  for  rapidly  educating  our  children,  thst  they  may  get 
all  the  good  possible  in  the  short  space  of  their  school  life,  renders  it  incumbent  on 
the  teacher  to  employ  those  methods  which  will  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
ease.  The  process  of  *•  trial  and  error,"  of  blundering  into  knowledge  by  trying 
plan  after  plan  till  one  is  found  to  succeed,  and  then  following  it  blindly,  has  had  its 
day.  The  science  of  education  however  is  yet  to  a  great  extent  in  Its  infancy,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  so  sure  of  our  ground  as  to  entitle  us  to  condemn  all  methods  not 
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founded  on  acientiflc  Uws.  In  Cict,  empirical  methods  $n  often  deserving  of  careftal 
Investigation,  and  may  guide  the  teacher  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  useful  educa- 
tional principles. 

(3)  The  Developing  Method. — By  this  is  commonly  meant  a  method 
in  which  the  essential  feature  is  the  direct  exercise  of  the  child's 
faculties,  with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
naturally  developed.  The  nature  and  powers  of  the  ehUd  are  careftilly 
taken  Into  acoonnt  at  every  stacre,  and  the  teaching  adjusted  accord- 
ingly ;  mental  action  is  aroused,  the  senser.  are  largely  appealed  to,  new 
truths  are  made  to  grow  out  of  old  ones,  and,  as  for  as  possible,  the 
pupils  are  led  to  discover  facts  for  themselves,  the  teacher  acting  the 
part  of  guide  and  interpreter.  The  method  is  based  upon  psycho- 
logical principles,  as  opposed  to  merely  empirical  processes. 

In  a  somewhat  narrower  sense  the  term  "  developing  "  is  sometimes 
applied  to  any  method  of  teaching  conducted  in  accordance  with 
recognised  principles,  and  for  the  most  part  carried  on  inductively, 
so  that  the  lesson  grows  naturally  outwards,  and  at  every  step  affords 
training  as  well  as  information. 

The  *' developing  metliod  "  was  the  outcome  of  the  reaction,  started  by  such  men  as 
Psstaloxzi,  against  the  artificial  methods  and  narrow  aims  of  the  time ;  and  was  in  the 
lint  instance  elaborated  Into  a  scheme  and  applied  to  the  teaching  processes  in 
Ocnnany,  mainly  by  Herbart  and  his  followers.  It  is  essentially  the  same  method 
that  Is  eaUed  by  some  French  writers  tlie  "OmMtte  KetteA." 

(4)  The  Comparative  Method. — This  is  rather  a  subsidiary  method 
to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  others,  where  any  gain  will 
result  from  its  use,  than  one  sufficiently  complete  and  far-reaching 
in  its  application  to  be  continuously  employed.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  method,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  placing  of  one  thing 
or  series  of  &cts  alongside  another,  and  the  examining  of  the  two  in 
close  connection.  Its  meaning  should  be  widened  to  cover  contrast 
or  the  noting  of  differences,  as  well  as  actual  comparison  or  the 
discovery  of  points  of  agreement 

The  examination  of  two  things  side  by  side  greatly  strengthens  the 
impressions  made  by  the  details  of  each.  Their  mere  contiguity  is 
suggestive ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  keen  observation  and  careful 
discrimination  necessary  to  make  out  their  resemblances  and  diver- 
gencies, are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  rendering  the  facts  definite 
and  exact,  and  are  in  themselves  a  training  of  a  highly  useful  kind. 
Thb  will  perhaps  be  more  fully  recognised,  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  the  discruiii nation  of  differena»s  and  the  detection  of  similarities 
have  been  given  as  two  of  the  three  fundamentally  distinct  pro- 
perties of  intellectual  action. 

Where  it  can  be  judiciously  employed  the  comparative  method  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  deserves  to  be  far  more  extensively 
nsed  than  at  present  it  appears  to  be.  The  process  is  almost  always 
an  interesting  one  to  children,  exciting  their  curiosity  and  keeping 
them  active,  if  they  are  led,  as  they  should  be,  to  discover  the  points 
for  themselves.  In  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  natural 
science,  the  method  is  frequently  useful ;  and  wherever  facts  have  to 
be  taught  inductively  it  naturally  plays  an  important  part.  To 
compare  objects  with  strongly  marked  similarities  is  a  gain  both  in 
teaching  and  knowledge.  (See  lesson  on  Comparison  and  Contrast  of 
the  Butterfly  and  the  Bedle,  p.  73,  where  a  list  of  lessons  will  also  be 
found.) 

The  following  example,  taken  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New 
Oeography  on  the  Comparative  Method,  well  illustrates  how  a  skilful 
employment  of  comparison  and  contrast  gives  point  and  force  to  two 
series  of  facts,  and  assists  the  mind  in  grasping  and  remembering 
them,  with  a  success  which  it  would  be  difRcult  to  secure  without 
bringing  the  two  statements  into  juxtaposition. 

The  Alps  and  the  Himalayas. 

({)  CtomparlMaa  :— 

1.  Both  are  highest  In  the  middle. 

2.  Botii  hmve  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 

S.  Both  have  their  long  slope  to  the  north  ;  their  short  and  steep  slope 

to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  aoath. 
4.  Both  have  numerous  Alpine  lakes. 


(ii)  OoBtrarts:— 

ALPS. 

1.  West  group  of  Alps  higher  than  east. 

2.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  south. 

3.  Southern  slope  goes  down  rapidly. 

4.  The  passes  are  numerous  and  easily 

crossed. 

5.  The  A1(M  send  waters  both  north  and 

south. 

6.  The  Alps  are  everywhere  open  to  winds 

and  sea  influences. 


ITIMA  LAVAS. 

\.  West  of  Himalayas  lower  than  cast. 

2.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  north. 

3.  Descends  by  four  terraces. 

4.  Few,    very   high,    very  difficult  and 

dangerous. 

5.  The  Himalayas  only  to  the  soath. 


C.  The  Himalayas  contain  shut-in  valleys, 
great  deserts,  and  vast  solitudes. 

(5)  Inductive    and    Deductive    Methods — Analyaia  and  Syntheals. 
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In  Induction  we  first  examine  a  large  number  of  particular  cases,  or 
separate  facts,  and  from  the  consideration  of  these  pass  to  some 
general  truth  respecting  them.  Thus  our  method  is  inductive  if  we 
perform  a  series  of  experiments,  and  from  a  careful  scnitiny  of  the 
results  arrive  at  a  natural  law  governing  the  individual  phenomena  ; 
or  if  we  observe  closely  a  succession  of  objects,  and  thereby  make  out 
some  common  characteristic  of  a  group  which  we  can  state  as  a  test 
of  classification,  or  as  a  definition.  So  again,  we  employ  the  same 
method,  when,  by  sifting  and  carefully  investigating  a  large  number 
of  cases,  in  which  a  certain  effect  is  produced,  we  seek  to  discover 
the  essential  condition,  or  cause,  as  it  is  called,  of  such  results. 
If  we  trace  our  knowledge  back  to  its  ultimate  sources,  we  shall 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  due  to  inductive  inquiry, 
whereby  "  the  materials  of  knowledge  are  brought  to  the  mind  and 
analysed.' 

In  the  doductiye  procem,  on  the  other  hand,  we  move  downwards 
from,  general  truths  to  particulars  or  individual  items  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  we  employ  this  method  when  we  start  with  axioms,  or  admitted 
truths,  and  from  these  by  pure  reasoning  we  pass  to  further  truths, 
and  so  on,  it  may  be,  to  individual  &cts.  So,  when  we  take  some 
scientific  law  and  ipply  it  to  explain  existing  phenomena ;  or  again 
when  we  begin  with  a  study  of  causes,  and  from  these  endeavour  to 
show  that  certain  effects  follow  naturally  as  consequences. 

We  make  use  of  the  Indactive  method  of  teaching  whenever  we 
place  before  children  a  number  of  facts,  experiences,  or  objects,  and 
direct  their  attention  carefully  to  the  points  we  wish  them  to  observe  ; 
then  endeavour  to  lead  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  underlying  principle  or  general  truth  for  themselves,  and 
finally  to  put  the  result  into  us  simple  and  exact  a  form  as  possible, 
80  that  it  may  be  readily  remembered.  The  ideas  are  given  first ;  the 
statement  of  them  in  words  comes  afterwards.  Deduotive  teaching 
begins  in  the  opposite  way ;  it  passes  from  the  word-statement  to  the 
ideas ;  it  secures  first  the  learning  of  the  definition,  or  law,  or  rule, 
then  carefiiUy  explains  its  meaning,  and  histly  illustrates  it  fully  by 
appeal  to  facts. 

Thus,  in  t«mfMiig  horn  to  rMognlM  a  iMtrt  of  fiMMli  in  Grammar,  the  deductive  method 
woald  begin  with  the  deflnition ;  mid  then  end»avonr  to  inalce  the  meaning  and 
application  of  it  dear  to  the  children.    On  the  inductive  plan  the  children  would  Iks 
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flret  led  to  examine  a  gronp  of  words  so  as  to  make  out  their  use  or  fnnctloo, 
and  finally  they  would  with  the  teacher's  help  flrame  a  satisfkctory  definition. 

So  in  the  tMcUac  of  aa  arlthmetleal  rvte  inductirely  a  series  of  easy  examples  would 
be  taken  in  order,  and  fally  explained;  the  wording  of  the  rale,  baaed  on  the 
previous  teaching  and  experience,  being  the  last  step.  Taught  deductiTely,  tha 
statement  of  the  rale  would  be  given  first,  and  then  explained  and  illostrated  till 
known. 

Ronghly  speaking,  the  one  method,  as  applied  in  teaching,  seeks  to 
lead  a  child  to  the  understanding  of  a  fact,  and  then  to  accept  it 
because  he  sees  it  to  be  true ;  the  other  presents  the  fact  to  the 
child  as  a  truth,  and  then  seeks  to  support  it  by  simplifying  and 
explaining  it  until  its  meaning  and  application  are  grasped. 

In  IlMBsattiT  SckDM  it  is  better  to  employ  experiments,  and  assist  the  child  by 
questions  and  suggestions  till  he  is  able  to  discover  what  the  experiments  show,  than 
to  simply  state  the  tect  first  and  then  illustrate  it. 

If  hoMrever  the  inductive  method  is  adopted,  and  the  lesson  Is  based  on  experiments, 
the  points  should  bo  really  demonstrated.  It  will  not  do  to  make  a  pretence  of 
appealing  to  experience,  and  tlien  to  fail  in  the  experimenta,  or  to  manage  them  In 
such  a  bungling  way  as  to  show  nothing,  so  that  after  all  the  children  have  to 
depend  merely  upon  the  teacher's  word.  There  should  be  one  thing  or  the  other; 
not  the  confusion  of  the  two  methods. 

To  employ  the  Inductive  method  well  needs  considerable  skill 
and  careful  preparation.  It  is  a  slow  method,  and  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  the  rapid  teaching  of  certain  results  required  for 
examination ;  but  it  affbrds  an  ezoeedlnglj  yaluaUe  training,  and 
that  of  a  kind  which  is  needed  in  the  education  of  children.  It  can- 
not always  be  followed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  a  more  suitable  method  in  elementary  teaching 
than  the  deductive  one.  The  common  rule  that  dellaltions  ilioald 
come  at  the  end  of  a  lesson,  not  at  the  beginning,  is  a  practically  use- 
ful one.  Children  may  be  taught  to  use  their  senses,  to  observe  and 
compare  so  as  to  find  out  a  common  element  in  objects  presented, 
before  they  are  capable  of  reasoning  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  in 
^t  they  should  have  a  considerable  experience  of  tkingi  before  the 
latter  is  attempted.  Hence  dadnetive  teaching  cannot  be  used  with 
fueoesB  io  early  as  simple  teaching  of  an  inductive  cbaraeter. 

We  not  unfVequently  meet  with  the  term  sMlkod  af  dlsMvsry  or  m«thod  of  lavwUgatlea, 
and  what  is  almost  always  implied  is  the  method  of  induction,  that  being  the  method 
by  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  knowledge  Is  acquired  in  llujtnt  inttaniot. 

On  the  other  hand  the  deductive  method  Is  spoken  of  as  the  ais«he4  of  lasHnetloa  hf 
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which  is  meant  the  oMtlwd  of  idMitUe  MpoiltioB,  not  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  the 
teaching  of  the  young. 

The  deductive  method  of  arguing  from  principles  or  causes  la  also  called  the  4 
fBlarl  awttod ;  while  the  inductive  method  of  proceeding  from  effects  to  causes,  and  so 
OD,  is  called  the  k  i 


Probably  no  two  words  used  respecting  teaching  have  given  students 
of  the  art  so  much  trouble,  and  have  led  to  so  much  confusion,  as  the 
terms  analysis  and  synthesis.  As  Professor  Bain  points  out,  we 
should  be  better  without  them,  but  as  we  have  them  in  common  use  it 
becomes  necessary  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of  their  meaning. 

The  confusion  arises  in  a  twofold  manner ;  from  the  use  of  the 
terms  in  a  loose  popular  way  as  well  as  in  a  philosophical  sense,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  process  may  be  regarded  logically  as 
analysis  or  synthesis  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  we 
view  it.* 

Generally  speaking  the  two  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis 

eoorrMpond  closely  to  those  of  induction  and  deduction,  and  it  will  be 

well  for  the  teacher  to  fix  this  point  firmly  in  mind.    Analysis  is 

really  taking  to  pieces,  either  actually  or  mentally.    We  employ  this 

process  when  we  examine  a  thing  closely  in  order  to  make  out  its 

natural  parts,  or  to  consider  its  various  qualities  separately.     In 

inJudum  we  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  things  to  discover 

some  common  element,  or  characteristic ;   and  again,  similarly,  we 

analyse  a  series  of  phenomena  or  effects  that  we  may  be  able  to  make 

out  some  fixed  relation  or  constant  condition  common  to  all — that  is, 

some  general  law  or  cause.    Synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  analysis— the 

putting  together  again  or  building  up  of  what  has  previously  been 

taken  to  pieces.     In  this  method  we  begin  with  simple  things  or  ideas 

(the  word  "  simple "  being  used  in  the  sense  of  single,  or  not  further 

separable,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  being  easy  to  understand) 

and  combine  these  simple  notions  into  more  complex  ones. 

Thus  "In  ZaeUd  we  begin  with  certain  simple  notions  of  points,  straight  lines, 
angles,  right  angles,  circles,  etc.  Putting  together  three  straight  lines  we  make  a 
triangle ;  Joining  to  this  the  notion  of  a  right  angle,  we  form  the  notion  of  a  rlght- 

*  The  student  who  has  read  a  little  logic  will  easily  see  that  this  must  Ije  so,  inas- 
much as  aiaalTSls  la«zt«BaSoBla  ijiithAsLi  la  tiit«iuioii,  and  vice  vtrtA  ;  the  extention  (breadth 
of  application,  or  number  otthingt  to  which  the  term  applies)  l>eing  decreased  as  the 
inUnaUm  (depth  or  number  of  qualUiea  implied  by  the  tcmi)  is  increased.  (See 
Jevona'  ElemtrUary  Lestona  in  Logic.) 

P 
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angled  triaii;$le.  Joining  four  otiier  equal  lines  at  right  angles  to  eacli  other  ve  gain 
the  idea  of  a  square,  and  if  we  then  conceive  such  a  square  to  be  formed  npon  each  of 
the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  reason  fh>m  the  necesKary  qualities  of  these 
figures,  we  discover  that  the  two  squares  upon  the  sides  cimtoining  the  right  angle 
must  tc^ther  be  exactly  equal  to  the  square  upon  the  third  side,  as  shown  in  the 
47th  Proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book.  This  Is  a  pwfact  iBstaae*  ef  the  twmUkMe 
-(•/irt-oiij.) 


The  following  brief  statement  of  the  goieral  relaUoiiBliip  of  tlieee 
loffieal  methods  wiU  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  purposes 
connected  with  the  teacher's  work. 

(1)  Indnctiye  Method  (facts  to  laws,  effects  to  causes,  properties  to 

definitions). 
^Axudysls  (breaking  up  into  particulars  to  find  that  which  is 

general). 
«A  posteriori  Method  (inferring  from  consequences  what  the 

general  truth  or  cause  is). 
=(In  the  main)  Method  of  discovery,  or  method  of  investigation. 

(2)  DednctlTe  Method  (axioms,  laws,  definitions,  causes,   etc,  to 

particular  truths  or  effects). 
=8yntheeiB  (consideration  of  general  tniths  side  by  side  in  order 

to  pass  to  truths  of  a  more  particular  character). 
=  A  priori  Method  (inferring  effects  or  consequences  from  causes 

or  kws). 
=:(In  the  main)  Methol  of  Sdentiflo  ezpositton,  or  method  of 
instruction. 
Properly  speaking,  neither  of  these  processes  should  be  viewed  as  a 
complete  method,  analysis  being  naturally  followed  by  and  associated 
with  synthesis.     The  former  prepares  the  way  for  and  makes  plain 
the  truths  which  the  latter  takes  up  and  applies ;   and  hence  it  Ls 
that,  if  we  examine  closely  the  conditions  of  any  complete  teaching 
work,  we  shall  find  that  both  prooesseB  need  to  he  employed,  synthetli 
fuoceeding  analyeis,  sometimes  in  the  same  lesson,  more  generally  in 
succeeding  lessons  of  a  series. 

The  natural  order  In  teaching  is  analysis,  so  as  to  separate  unessen- 
tial things  and  simplify  what  is  left,  and  then  synthesis,   so   as 
to  reconstruct,  from  the  children's  standpoint,  these  simplified  parts 
^^         into  a  whole.     It  has  often  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  do  the 
t  analysis  and  the  children  the  synthesis  ;  and  this  in  souie  cases  is  no 

,       doubt  true,  but  the  rule  is  far  too  sweeping  for  general  application. 
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In  many  lessons,  especially  in  such  subjects  as  elementary  science,  it 
is  much  better  for  the  children  to  do  the  analysis  for  themselves, 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  teacher  guiding  the  work,  directing 
observation,  and  giving  all  necessary  help  in  difficulties.  When 
some  principle  has  been  thus  thoroughly  taught^  it  may  be  used 
synthetically  in  succeeding  lessons  to  explain  phenomena  similar  to 
those  examined  in  the  first  instance. 

As  a  rule,  the  analytical  method  properly  carried  out  may  be 
employed — as  already  noted  in  the  case  of  induction — at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  child's  development  than  the  synthetical  one.  In  elemen- 
tary teadilng  syntlMSls  alone  does  not  afford  snfflcient  training  of  a 
kind  snited  to  cbUdren,  and  in  numerous  instances  is  far  too  difficult 
a  process  to  be  employed  with  success.  The  child  is  unable  to  reason 
in  the  way  required,  the  process  is  less  interesting  to  him  than  the 
analytical  one,  and  the  closeness  of  attention  necessary  cannot  be 
secured.  There  are  however,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  many  lessons 
where  the  reasoning  is  of  a  quite  elementary  character,  and  where 
consequently  the  synthetical  mode  of  treatment  is  distinctly  useful. 
Further,  in  many  such  cases,  the  analytical  process  would  prove  so 
slow  and  tedious,  that  the  necessary  progress  would  not  be  made,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  interest  would  be  greatly  increased : 
in  fact,  the  gain  would  certainly  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
trouble  involved.  A  gooil  deal  of  judgment  is  not  unfreqnently 
needed  in  deciding  which  method  it  is  better  to  employ,  the  teacher 
having  to  be  guided  by  whether  the  children  best  know  the  parts  or 
the  whaU.  For  the  hegimur  in  teaching,  it  is  doubtless  better  to 
hold  fiuit  to  the  principle  **  known  to  unknown,"  than  to  trouble  him- 
self at  all  as  to  whether  his  lesson  shall  be  taught  analytically  or 
synthetically. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  various  types  of  method  we  have 
discussed,  it  may  be  said,  that  teaching  methods  are  almost  alwajrs 
very  properly  mixed  methods,  this  or  that  typical  mode  of  treatment 
being  employed  just  where  it  is  calculated  to  do  the  work  in  the  best 
way ;  and  hence  help  may  be  drawn  from  many  of  these  methods  even 
in  a  single  lesson.  Good  teaching  fixes  as  well  as  presents,  and  is  a 
standing  example  to  the  pupils  as  to  how  a  subject  may  best  be 
viewed  so  as  to  get  out  of  it  the  fullest  meaning,  and  how  this  meaning 
may  be  most  clearly  expressed  in  language  and  fixed  in  the  mind. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS. 

YABIETIES  OF  LESSONS. — We  have  hitherto  spoken  almost  entirely 
of  lessons  of  a  high  type,  in  which  the  gaining  of  knowledge  by  the 
chUd  and  his  training  and  development  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
These  however  do  not  cover  all  the  necessities  of  school  work,  as  at 
present  conducted,  when  examinations  have  largely  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Nor  is  it  every  subject  of  instruction  which  lends  itself 
equally  to  treatment  from  such  a  point  of  view. 

Wo  may  usefully  distinguish  the  foUowiiig  varieties  of  lessons,  the 
province  and  function  of  each  of  which  should  be  clearly  recognised 
by  the  teacher  : — 

(1)  Instruction  or  Information  Lessons. — In  these  the  tblag  of  great 
importance  Is  the  knowledge  to  be  conveyed.  They  should  be  taught 
in  an  intelligent  manner  and  elements  of  training  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  necessity  for  securing  that  the  facts  are  clearly  under- 
stood and  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  will  govern  the  form  and 
method  of  the  lesson  ;  but  so  long  as  learning  is  made  certain,  in  an 
expeditious  and  thorough  way,  everything  which  can  be  done  through 
such  learning  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  should  receive 
attention.  The  information  Bhould  be  made  real  to  the  children,  not 
merely  crammed,  as  it  so  often  is ;  and  the  lessons  should  never  he 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a  mere  drill  of  facts.  To  the  information 
type  will  belong  most  lessons  in  geography,  history,  and  grammar, 
much  of  elementary  science  when  taught  as  a  subject,  explanations 
in  reading,  the  teaching  of  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  other  lessons  of  a 
similar  character. 

(2)  Training  Lessons. — In  these,  mental  discipline — the  cnlttvatloii 
->f  the  intelllgance,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  exercise  for  the 

cnlties,  so  that  they  may  be  properly  strengthened — is  the  primary 
>ject ;  while  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  though  still 
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necessary  a&d  important,  drops  into  the  second  place  in  consideration. 
Here  the  needs  of  the  child's  development  will  be  the  special  concern 
of  the  teacher,  and  will  govern  the  methods  employed. 

Objeet  Lessons  shonld  have  training  for  their  definite  purpose,  and 
this  should  be  the  case  even  when  the  term  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to 
include  ''occupation  lessons''  for  infants  and  lessons  in  elementary 
science — whether  the  latter  are  taught  in  a  connected  series  or  not,  so 
long  as  they  form  part  of  an  object-lesson  covrse.  Teachers  who  test 
the  value  of  such  lessons  solely  by  the  amount  of  information  pigeon- 
holed, complain  that  there  is  no  room  for  them,  and  urge  that  fuller 
information  in  the  elementary  subjects  is  of  more  value.  This  is  a 
lamentable  mistake,  which  it  is  strange  to  see  teachers  making. 
Object-lessons  are  not,  and  neTer  shonld  t>e  looked  upon  as,  an  "  extra 
snbject''  to  be  learned  firom  the  examination  side  ;  and  to  treat  them 
as  though  they  were — so  that  the  child's  energies  are  bent  upon 
learning  strings  of  facts — is  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they 
shonld  be  given.  Properly  used,  they  may  to  some  extent  ftimish 
a  corrective  to  the  mechanical  methods  fostered  by  too  close  atten- 
tion to  examination  requirements  in  the  ordinary  subjects.  The  in- 
creased power  and  intelligence  gained  by  the  children — the  training 
of  observation  and  attention,  the  quickening  of  interest  and  curiosity, 
the  relief  afforded,  and  the  increased  pleasure  imparted  to  the  work 
— ^should  tell  upon  the  teaching  of  the  other  subjects  in  every  direc- 
tion. To  take  the  lowest  view,  object  lessons  should  "  pay  "  indirectly 
by  their  influence,  even  though  they  may  not  do  so  directly  to  any 
large  d^ree  by  the  information  conveyed. 

Too  frequently  the  object  lessons  given  in  school  are  completely  dis- 
sociated from  each  other.  They  are  selected  without  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  without  regard  to  simi- 
larity of  subject,  to  the  further  application  of  any  principle  taught,  or 
to  the  help  which  one  lesson  may  be  made  to  afford  in  the  mastery  of 
others.  It  is  much  better,  as  far  as  possible,  to  arrange  them  in  short 
series,  each  of  which  shall  contain  related  lessons,  so  that  each  lesson 
of  the  series  may  be  clearly  joined  to,  and  in  many  cases  grounded 
upon,  the  preceding  one. 

The  method  of  training  irslow,  but  it  is  sure,  and  it  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  end,  as  much  information  would  not  be 
gained  in  a  given  time  as  by  the  supposed  quicker  methods  at 
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present  in  vogue  of  teaching  facts.     Of  course  much  will  depend 
upon  the  teacher,  but  it  is  surely  worth  the  trial. 

(3)  Drill  Leuoni. — These  have  a  distinct  use  in  school  work,  and 
if  properly  employed,  and  kept  in  their  place,  may  be  made  of  much 
service.  To  fix  a  series  of  facts  with  certainty  in  the  memory  of  a 
child  requires  much  reiteration — often  in  fact  more  than  can  well  be 
spared  in  ordinary  teaching — and  this  the  drill  lessons  should  supply. 
They  include  such  things  as  the  repetition  of  tables,  dates,  names,  sum- 
maries, and  classifications  ;  together  with  writing,  reading,  and  arith- 
metic practice,  and  other  work  of  a  similar  kind.  They  must  not  be 
confused  with  ordinary  lessons,  and  BhOQld  never  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  intelligent  teadiing.  They  should  follow  it,  where  they 
are  necessary  at  aU,  and  fix  thoroughly  those  points  which  have 
been  previously  explained  and  taught. 

Thus,  for  instance,  what  is  known  as  "  map-drill " — the  learning  of 
names  and  positions  on  a  map  by  repetition — is  useful  if  taken  after 
the  ordinary  geography  lesson,  to  secure  the  holding  of  the  facts 
taught ;  but  it  is  banefid  when  used  alone  as  a  method  of  teaching 
what  in  such  a  case  would  be  called  geography.  The  present 
tendency  is  for  far  too  large  a  portion  of  school  work  to  take  this 
drill  character. 

(4)  Review  Leisons. — These  are  definite  lessons,  mainly  of  a 
recapitulatory  and  examinatory  kind,  which  should  be  given  at 
fixed  times  to  review  and  sum  up  the  teaching  of  a  previous  series  of 
lessons.  Skilfully  employed  such  review  lessons  are  of  great  value  in 
keeping  information  firesh  and  ready  for  use,  in  giving  a  general  grasp 
of  the  subject,  and  in  enabling  the  pupils  to  look  over  a  wider 
expanse  so  a3  to  make  out  the  relationship  of  the  points  they  have 
learned.  Without  some  systematic  arrangement  for  review  of  previous 
work,  much  valuable  knowledge  is  sure  to  be  lost,  or  at  letist  to  sink 
into  that  no-man's-land  of  memory  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  recall 
it.  The  value  and  necessity  of  review  lessons  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
appreciatetl ;  were  such  lessons  more  frequently  employed,  mere  drill 
lessons  would  be  less  necessary. 

NOTES  OF  LB880N8.  Keed  for  preparation  of  lessons.— Of  this  it 
is  perhaps  not  necesstiry  to  say  nuich.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
Attempteil  to  really  itttch  a  difficult  lesson,  must  have  felt  not  only 
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the  importance  of  preparing  the  work,  but  the  necessity  for  it 
Unprepared  lessons,  even  with  skilled  teachers,  are  rery  apt  to  be, 
and  with  unskilled  teachers  are  certain  to  be,  wanting  in  definiteness 
and  point,  loose  in  construction  and  arrangement,  shallow  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and  lacking  in  suitability,  thorough- 
ness, and  impressiveness.  If  the  teacher  tnists  to  evolving  everything 
just  as  it  is  wanted  out  of  the  **  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness,'' 
his  work  is  pretty  sure  to  be  random,  unequal,  and  disjointed ;  and 
he  is  not  likely  to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  his  scholars,  or  himself. 
Proper  prepamtion  should  secure  that  he  fUly  understands  wbat  he 
is  about,  and  should  limit  his  efforts  within  the  bounds  of  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  deciding  definitely 
what  is  to  be  taken  and  what  left  out. 

In  the  very  best  steam-engine  it  is  not  possible  to  get  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  heat  power  actually  changed 
into  work ;  the  rest  goes  to  waste.  Similarly  a  toaeher  will  be 
certain  not  to  get  all  that  Is  theoretically  possible  oat  of  his  teaching, 
and  this  must  be  allowed  for.  In  many  lessons  very  much  of  1he\ 
tMching  runs  to  w<ute  from  defective  handling,  and  passes  off  into  \ 
the  limbo  of  non-productive  effort  To  prevent  as  far  as  may  be  this 
tpendloff  of  strencrth  without  effect,  all  lessons  (except  where  some 
known  method  can  be  applied  with  but  slight  modification — as  in 
reading,  writing,  etc.)  should  receive  preparation  to  such  a  degree  as  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency.  The  amonnt  of 
prepamtion  will  of  course  vary  with  the  knowledge,  experience,  and 
skiU  of  the  teaeher — with  his  power  of  being  able  at  once  to  throw 
himself  mentally  into  the  position  of  the  learner,  to  look  at  things 
from  the  hitter's  point  of  view,  and  to  recognise  at  a  glance  exactly 
what  is  wanted,  what  is  the  nature  of  any  difficulty,  and  what  is  best 
to  be  done.  In  the  case  of  most  teachers  such  power  is  only  to  be 
gained  \sy  persistent  exercise,  and  at  first  much  thought  and  steady 
consideration  are  necessary.  To  carefully  prepare  a  lesson,  and  to 
put  the  work  down  on  paper  in  the  best  form  which  can  be  devised, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  securing  the  training  required  ; 
and  has  a  disciplinary  value  apart  from  teaching.  To  the  young 
teacher  such  work  is  especially  important ;  but  the  "  notes  "  must  be 
something  beyond  a  few  stray  hints,  or  an  ill-digested  assemblage  of 
facts,  if  they  are  to  do  good. 
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Wlutt  la  meant  by  Notes  of  Lesaonfl. — Notes  of  lessons  are  not  a 
means  of  displaying  the  teacher's  knowledge,  or  of  showing  how 
skilfully  he  can  make  a  digest  or  analysis ;  they  are  not  simply 
storehouses  of  facts,  or  illustrations,  questions,  and  explanations ; 
they  are  not  simply  notes  on  or  about  the  information  required. 
They  are  a  short  statement  of  the  best  form  in  wbich  the  teacher  can 
develop  the  ideas  of  his  lesson,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  orderly, 
consistent,  and  complete,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  as  well  as  of  the  best 
means  he  can  employ  for  bringing  the  ideas  clearly  before  the 
children,  and  securing  that  they  shall  be  both  imderstood  and 
retained.  "  Notes  "  are  his  plan  of  battle  settled  distinctly  before  he 
begins,  so  that  there  may  be  no  DEdlnre,  no  hurry,  and  no  confiuion 
when  he  actually  sets  about  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
And  just  as  a  general  pre-arranges  all  the  details  of  a  fight,  so  fJEir  as 
is  possible,  and  ponders  over  the  disposition  of  his  forces  and  the 
contingencies  likely  to  arise  in  the  struggle ;  so  the  teacher  looks 
to  all  the  possibilities  of  his  work,  and  endeavours  to  realise  and 
prepare  for  any  difficulties  which  may  present  themselves  in  the 
lesson.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way  :  **  notes  "  should  be  to  the 
lesson  what  the  artist's  careful  design,  or  sketch  in  colour,  is  to  the 
finished  picture — a  sketch  containing  all  the  essentials,  but  not 
burdened  with  the  many  small  details  which  will  come  out  in  the 
work  itself. 

Briefly,  we  may  define  "  notes  "  as  a  draft  of  the  lesson  pat  npon 
paper,  with  all  the  important  points,  whether  of  matter  or  method, 
clearly  marked.  They  should  convey  to  another  person  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  teacher's  power  of  arranging  his  subject-matter,  and  of 
his  skill  in  presentation — of  what  the  lesson  would  be  like  in  all  its 
main  features.  They  should  show  not  only  what  information  is  to  be 
communicated,  and  how  it  is  to  be  conveyed  from  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  to  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  but  also  to  what  extent  the 
intelligence  of  the  latter  will  be  exercised  and  what  permanent 
benefit  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  lesson. 

Preparation  must  leave  the  teacher  free. — As  instrumental  in 
securing  right  knowledge,  clear  views,  and  pre-consideration  of  the 
teaching,  "  notes "  are  of  much  importance  ;  but  they  should  not  be 
prepared  in  excessive  detail,  and  must  not  be  followed  slavishly. 
From  the  main  lines  of  the  work,  as  laid  down,   it  is  imwise  to 
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depart ;  but  there  should  he  no  mere  redtatioii  of  the  notes,  nor 
should  the  teacher  have  them  so  much  in  mind  as  to  be  constantly 
thinking  of  them  rather  than  of  his  work.  Known  they  should  be, 
but  they  must  not  constrain  the  teaching.  The  teacher  should 
cultivate  the  power  to  think  in  front  of  his  class,  and  to  seize  upon 
everything  which  may  be  used  to  advantage ;  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  himself  sufficiently  free  to  be  able  to  adopt  any  change  for 
the  better,  which  may  suggest  itself  during  the  teaching.  Often, 
when  the  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  interest  of  the  actual 
work,  the  teacher  will  see  a  better  mode  of  developing  a  point,  or  of 
overcoming  a  difficulty,  than  the  one  which  occurred  to  him  during 
preparation.  To  secure  the  freedom  and  interest  necessary,  however, 
he  must  have  confidence ;  and  this  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  always  the  prepared  methods  to  fall 
back  upon.  The  teaching  will  often  rise  above  the  "  notes  "  ;  it  should 
never  fall  below  them. 

The  teacher  must  prepare  his  own  "  notes." — As  models,  to  show  on 
paper  how  the  work  of  preparing  a  lesson  may  be  carried  out,  "  notes  " 
l«7  others,  if  carefully  drawn  up,  may  be  made  of  much  use  ;  but  the 
teacher  is  warned,  as  he  values  any  vividness  and  reality  in  his 
teaching,  and  any  increase  in  his  power  of  dealing  with  a  lesson, 
tiiat  9uck  ^^noie$^  must  not  he  used  to  teack  from.  If  his  work  is  to 
meet  successfully  the  special  needs  of  the  children  under  his  care, 
and  make  use  of  such  powers  as  he  possesses,  the  lesson  must  be  the 
onkoome  of  his  own  thought. 

His  notes  upon  a  subject  may  be  inferior  in  the  abstract  to  those  drawn  np  by 
another  person,  but  practically  to  him  they  are  of  much  greater  value ;  and  he  will 
find  his  own  sling  and  stone  far  more  serviceable  and  trustworthy  than  the  untried 
weapons,  even  of  most  elaborate  pattern  and  perfection  of  finish,  supplied  by  otherH. 
The  great  faalt  of  tiM  vast  awjoilty  of  so-oallod  "  aotoi  of  Immiu"  fovad  la  books  is  that 
they  are  merely  summaries  of  facts,  arranged  in  a  way  suited  to  cramming  them 
for  an  examination,  but  not  so  presented  as  to  bo  in  a  good  form  for  teaching.  Nor  are 
they,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  usually  sufficiently  full,  as  sources  of  information, 
to  give  a  teacher  ignorant  of  a  subject  the  understanding  of  it  necessary  for  teaching 
pnrpoees.  The  artificiality  of  treatment,  and  the  conventionality  both  of  arrangement 
and  headings,  which  are  so  lamentably  common  in  "  notes "  drawn  up  by  young 
teachers  for  inspection,  seem  to  be  largely  traceable  to  this  source. 

In  considering  how  the  preparation  of  lessons  may  be  most 
usefully  made,  it  is  convenient  to  view  them  as  separable  into  the 
two  following  types  : — 
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( 1 )  L8M0IIB  intanded  to  Impart  bUU  in  dolnff  sometliliig,  or  knowlodgo 
of  an  applied  kind.  —In  these — as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, much  of  grammar  work,  etc.— the  method  is  the  important  thing, 
and,  as  a  rule,  will  alone  need  consideration.  In  writing  out  the  notes, 
it  will  be  entered  on  the  paper  in  clearly  arranged  steps,  showing 
what  the  children  will  do  at  every  stage  of  the  work. 

(2)  LasBonfl  in  wbicli  knowledge  is  Tiewod  as  infoxmatton  or  fieti  to 
be  learned.— In  these  both  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  and 
the  method  of  presenting  it  are  important.  They  will  be  entered  on 
the  notes  in  separate  columns,  and  will  run  side  by  side.  Of  this 
kind  are  object-lessons,  and  lessons  in  geography,  history,  science,  the 
information  part  of  grammar,  etc. 

It  Is  impossible  to  l.iy  down  any  hartl  and  fast  rule  that  all  lessons  in  a  certalD 
subject  should  be  prepared  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  types  jnst  mentioned. 
Ttie  teacher  roust  use  his  common  sense  as  to  which  form  his  notn  should  take. 
Thus,  fir  instance,  the  description  of  the  teaching  of  an  arithmetical  rule  would  be 
entered  on  the  notes  as  method  only,  and  it  wonid  be  absurd  to  enter  the  sums  nati 
for  illustration  in  a  separate  column  as  tuhject-matter,  for  the  remembrance  of  them  as 
facts  is  not  of  the  least  importance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  notes  of  a  lesson  intended 
to  teach  the  meaning  of  a  group  of  arithmetical  terms  should  be  divided  into  matter 
and  method,  ns  here  there  are  distinct  facts  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind. 

I.    pRErARATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  A  LeSSON.      It  is  not 

sufficient  to  have  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  The  teacher 
needs  to  settle  definitely  the  limits  of  the  lesson  he  intends  to  give, 
and  to  put  the  information  in  the  best  form  for  the  children  to  learn. 
Proper  preparation  of  the  facts  involves  several  processes  which  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  separately.     These  are  : — 

(1)  Acquisition. — The  teacher  will  generally  know  a  certain 
number  of  facts  about  the  subject  he  intends  to  treat,  but  lying,  it 
may  be,  scattered  in  his  mind  in  a  broadcast  sort  of  way.  These  he 
will  need  to  collect  and  sift ;  and  then  to  inpply  any  defldenetee  by 
reading,  by  observation,  or  in  whatever  way  may  be  necessary,  so  that 
his  subject  will  be  mastered  with  sufficient  thoroughness  for  him  to  go 
before  his  class  with  confidence.  He  must  possesa  wider  knowledge 
than  Just  the  amount  to  he  giyen  to  the  children,  that  he  may  have 
something  to  foil  back  upon  in  case  of  difficulty,  and  be  able  to  see 
in  their  proper  relationship  and  relative  importance  the  points  which 
he  teaches.     He  has  to  analyse  his  facts,  and  to  look  all  round 
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them  till  he  knows  them  from  every  side,  and  iu  any  guise  of 
words. 

Imperfeet  knowledge  in  the  teaober  and  wronc:  toarnlng  on  the 
jwrt  of  tbe  ehildzen  generally  go  together.  He  who  has  not  mastered 
his  suhject  is  unable  to  tsike  advantage  of  many  points  that  turn  up 
in  the  teaching,  because  he  does  not  know  where  they  lead  to ;  while 
the  explanations  given  are  almost  sure  to  be  defective,  and  wanting  in 
clearness  even  as  far  as  they  go.  It  is  imposBlUe  to  explain  properly 
what  one  Irat  half  nnderatands  one's-self,  and  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  facts  so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  training  of  the  intelligence 
is  out  of  the  question. 

A  large  proirartion  of  the  fAilarw  In  t— rhtwf  are  dno  to  defective  knowing,  especially 
in  the  caae  of  young  teachers.  They  have  liook  words  but  no  sufficient  realisation  of 
the  corresponding  ideas;  they  rest  content  with  delusive  half-truths,  and  con- 
sequently are  obscure  in  their  statements  and  easily  upset  by  a  difficult  question. 

Not  unfrequently,  too,  they  arc  very  ambitious,  and  choose  the  most  dilDcallMlUeeli. 
They  take  what  they  consider  the  necessary  facts  from  some  summary  in  a  book,  and 
fdl  torsallM  howmaeh  iklll  aa4  kBowl«4cs  an  r^vlnd  to  haatfle  moh  calUeeti  w«n,  because 
they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  really  undcrstaud  thorn.  In  such  cases  the 
teselitaf  is  certeia  to  be  ihanow,  even  where  correct ;  and  it  will  often  be  marked  by 
such  inaccuracy  of  information,  fallacy  of  reasoning,  and  rashness  of  statement,  as  to 
make  it  worse  than  useless  to  the  children. 

(2)  Selection. — So  long  as  the  teacher  has  complete  control  over  his 
knowledge,  and  can  keep  it  %a  the  background  till  wanted,  he  cannot 
know  too  much  about  his  subject  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
teach  everything,  about  even  the  simplest  topic,  in  a  single  lesson. 
Hence  the  teacher  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  Information  to  be  given.  This  will  depend  upon  the 
following  conditions :  the  time  at  his  disposal,  the  capacity  of  the 
children,  the  difficulty  or  strangeness  of  the  stibject,  and  his  own 
skill. 

To  settle  just  the  amount  of  matter  which  can  be  ]iroperly  treated  in  a  lesson  uf 
fixed  length  requires  judgment  and  experience ;  but  it  is  a  matter  to  which  attention 
should  always  be  given.  The  diflwuiee  iMtweea  ewwtlal  polati  aa4  B»«rtly  lUttrtrattve 
autcrlal  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ov«terowd  a  Immb,  but  it  is  better  to 
liave  too  much  Infonnation  than  too  little. 

Having  settled  the  amount  of  information  which  should  be  taken, 
the  teacher  has  to  decide  which  facts  are  to  he  selected.  The  selection 
win  be  governed  by  several  considerations  :— 
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(a)  The  aim  or  purpose  of  the  lesson,  which  will  guide  him  as  to 
the  suitability  and  importance  of  the  &cts. 

(6)  The  partlciUar  ylew  of  the  subject  taken,  so  that  there  may  be 
iw  crossing  and  re-crossinj  of  several  lines  of  thought  in  the  ksson,  and 
the  facts  may  be  cemented  into  a  coherent  and  compact  scheme,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  irrelevant  or  accidental,  and  in  which  nothing 
essential  is  omitted. 

(c)  The  range  of  the  lewon,  which  should  be  sufficiently  narrow  to 
leave  the  outlines  distinct y  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  bridging 
over  spaces  between  widely  separated  facts. 

{d)  The  difflcnlty  of  the  individual  points,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
taken  hopelessly  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  children. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  lesson  simple,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
leave  out  essential  parts  of  the  subject-matter.  Difficulties  are  not 
conqoered  by  omitting  them.  There  must  be  a  skeleton  of  hard  fact 
to  support  the  lesson,  but  at  the  same  time  the  latter  should  never  be 
a  mere  collection  of  dry  bones. 

To  one  group  of  children  a  lesson  may  be  admirable,  which,  taught 
in  exactly  the  same  way  to  another  of  different  age  and  advancement, 
would  be  a  failure.  The  average  child  in  a  class  shonld  be  thought  of, 
though  some  harder  things  may  be  reserved  for  the  quicker  ones  and 
some  things  taken  sufficiently  simple  to  be  within  the  power  of  even 
the  dullest 

A  point  may  be  connected  with  the  subject,  may  be  simple  enoogh,  and  worth 
knowing ;  but,  if  it  does  not  find  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  lesson,  it 
should  be  sunk  until  some  future  occasion.  IIm  "  Jkrt  of  Isairiag  oat "  Is  a  vary  asofai 
oas  to  tiM  toachor. 

BoBio  good  loizo&i  do  not  trarel  boyoad  mattors  with  which  tho  ehildroi  haTS  somo  yrovloas 
afqaalwtanoo,  but  which  they  know  for  the  most  part  in  a  haxy,  partial,  and  disconnected 
way.  The  work  here  is  to  explain,  illustrate,  an-ange,  and  formulate  the  information 
so  that  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  training,  and  become  real  and  useful  knowledge. 
A  eloTcr  toadur  wUl  auk*  tho  most  commoaplaco  salijoet  lattrMtlnff;  in  fact,  when 
treated  in  a  fresh  and  original  way,  such  subjects  are  often  tlie  most  interesting  to 
children. 

In  selecting  the  facts  for  teaching,  the  teacher  should  not  think 
only  of  the  lesson  in  hand  ;  but,  especially  when  some  sdentlilo 
principle  is  involved,  should  have  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  its  ftature 
development  in  other  directions.  He  should  treat  the  facts  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  suggestive,  may  have  hook-attaohments,  as  it 
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were,  to  which  other  ideas  may  be  linked  and  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  extend  the  principle  taught  into  a  chain  of  lessons. 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  illustrated  further  on. 

(3)  Axrangement  and  connection. — Of  course  the  arrangement  of 
the  information  will  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  tbe  method  adopted 
in  teaching  it ;  but  the  method  must  not  be  imposed  upon  the  lesspi^ 
without  considering  ^refuUy  in  what  order  the  facts  can  be  most 
readily  and  sitrelyi^  learned  by  the  children.  Practically  the  -two 
things  work  together.  The  order  adopted  should  be  the  most  natnial 
one  which  the  circumlstances  of  the  teaching  allow,  so  that  each 
fact  may  have  its  nearest  relatives  for  neighbours,  and  there  may  be 
a  gradual  passage  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar.  The  lesson 
must  be  so  developed  that  every  fact  has  a  proper  place  ;  that  there 
is  a  graduation  in  difficulty,  and  the  whole  has  a  clear  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  items  of  which  it  is  made  up.  The  arrangement  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  bring  out  the  tme  snhordination  of  the  ideas  ;  there 
will  be  no  breaks  in  the  sequence  of  the  facts,  and  they  will  be  firmly 
connected  like  atoms  in  chemical  combination,  not  merely  placed 
side  by  side  like  the  particles  in  a  mechanical  mixture.  The  first  rela- 
tionship i)  a  natural  one,  the  second  merely  artificial  '*  We  merely 
reverse  the  ignorance  of  savages,"  says  Richter,  "who  sowed  gun- 
powder instead  of  making  it,  when  we  attempt  to  compound  what 
can  only  be  developed." 

The  vbIm  of  daaifyiiif  tiM  idtu  and  of  logical  development  In  a  leason  is  very  great ; 
bat  it  is  somewhat  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  teaching.  In  many  lestons,  as  taught,  the 
facts  hare  no  settled  places ;  and  there  is  often  such  an  absence  of  structure  that 
the  teacher  might  almost  as  well  have  begun  with  one  section  of  tlic  lesson  as  with 
another.  Fact  is  simply  added  to  fiict.  There  is  a  sequence  in  time,  but  no  sequence 
in  thought,  and  no  completeness. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  teacher  usually  experi- 
ences in  arranging  his  lesson  is  where  and  how  to  begin.  He  must 
not  go  too  far  back,  otherwise  time  which  should  be  given  to  the 
lessen  will  be  taken  up  with  introductory  matter.  The  initial  steps 
are  important ;  the  information  given  must  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  child's  mind,  and  there  must  be  firm  ground  to  start  firom. 
It  very  rarely  happens,  however,  but  that  the  pupil  has  some 
previous  knowledge  to  which  the  new  ideas  may  be  attached,  or 
which  at  least  may  be  made  to  form  stepping-stones  from  the  old  to 
the  new.     A  teacher  who  knows  his  children  will  generally  be  able 
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to  judge  pretty  readily  what  ideas  they  are  likely  to  possess  which 
he  can  make  use  of.  A  little  preliminary  questioniiicr,  when  he 
comes  to  the  teaching,  will  bring  these  to  light,  freshen  them  up, 
and  put  the  pupils  into  the  right  groove  for  proceeding.  The  first 
■tops  BhoQld  be  easy  onea  for  them  to  take.  The  lesson,  once  started, 
will  follow  the  lines  already  laid  down,  «ae1i  Bnoeeedinff  part  growinir 
out  of  that  which  haa  gone  before  and  the  line  of  thought  which  runs 
through  the  work  remaining  unbroken. 

(4)  Orouping. — Having  selected  and  arranged  his  facts  in  order, 
the  teacher  has  lastly  to  group  them  into  roitaUle  dlvlalcna  for  teach- 
ing. It  would  not  be  wise  as  a  matter  of  method,  even  if  children 
could  stand  the  strain  on  their  attention,  to  continue  the  presentation 
of  facts  throughout  the  lesson  without  a  pause.  The  breaka  at  tbe 
end  of  diTialona  are  a  change,  and  consequently  restful,  but  they  also 
serve  other  important  purposes.  They  afford  the  teacher  useful 
opportonitiea  for  testing  the  success  of  his  work,  and  teaching  over 
again  any  point  shown  not  to  have  been  properly  understood ;  of 
bringing  np  the  laggards,  so  that  they  may  not  be  hopelessly  left 
behind  ;  of  impressing  important  points,  by  recapitulatory  question- 
ing ;  and  of  summing  np  the  teaching  in  a  compact  epitome,  which 
should  contain  the  key  facts,  and  be  entered  on  the  notes  as  black- 
board heads.  The  number  of  divisions  should  not  be  so  great  as  to 
unduly  break  up  the  teaching,  nor  so  small  as  to  afford  insufficient 
opportunities  for  recapitulation.  So  far  as  the  subject-matter  will 
allow,  the  groups  should  be  fairly  balanced  as  to  length,  and  should 
end  at  convenient  points,  so  as  to  be  as  natural  as  possible. 

In  entering  tlie  matter  upon  the  notes  it  is  well  to  put  it  in  MMlytlod  form,  so  that 
the  sequence  of  the  jtoints  may  be  readily  made  out.  The  facts  should  bo  stated 
briefly,  so  as  to  suggest  rather  than  include  the  details,  but  given  at  sufficient  length 
to  show  exactly  what  points  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Each  division  should  have  a  dMrt 
dMsripttve  bsadlag.  Such  headings  are  of  assistance  to  the  mind  in  retaining  the  order 
of  the  grouiw,  and  act  as  ilfB-pocti  to  any  one  who  has  to  look  over  the  notes. 

II.  Preparation  of  thk  Method  of  the  Lesson. — Having  pre- 
pared the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson,  the  next  thing  is  to  think  out 
the  best  way  of  presenting  it  to  the  children,  that  it  may  be  fully 
understood,  and  all  important  things  fixed  in  the  memory,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  so  handled  as  to  be  educative.  Here  it  will 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  points  in  method  which  have 
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already  been  treated  from  the  general  standpoint,  and  need  not  be 
repeated. 

The  mode  of  treatment  should  be  as  trwh  and  ylvld  as  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  simple  and  direct  The  teacher  will  not  seek  to 
invent  some  grand  scheme,  which  will  look  well  on  paper,  but  will  try 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  once,  with  as  little  elaboration  of 
accessories  as  will  secure  the  result  aimed  at.  Novelty  of  method  is 
desirable  in  itself;  and  the  increased  power  of  handling  a  subject, 
which  comes  from  trying  as  many  effective  ways  of  work  as  possible,  is 
a  gain  both  to  teacher  and  taught  The  limits,  however,  of  what  is 
practically  useful  must  not  be  overstepped. 

In  order  effectively  to  prepare  his  method,  the  teacher  ehonld 
reliearso  the  lesson  In  his  own  mind,  and  think  exactly  as  though  his 
class  were  before  him.  This  will  lead  him  to  consider  how  the  facts 
are  likely  to  strike  the  children,  and  how  they  may  be  most  success- 
fully treated.  If  a  point  is  one  which  the  children  are  to  discover 
or  reason  out  for  themselves,  special  care  should  be  given  to  the  pre- 
paration, and  a  line  of  questioning  (not  a- list  of  questions)  devised 
whereby  it  may  be  reached.  To  carry  preparation  into  such  minute 
matters  as  settling  what  questions  are  to  be  asked  is  a  waste  of  time, 
and  to  adhere  to  such  questions  is  a  pretty  sure  way  of  rendering  the 
lesson  artificial.  In  ordinary  cases  the  actual  questions  should  be  left 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  so  that  each  may  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  preceding  answers  ;  and,  even  when  some  difficult  point  is  to  be 
reached  by  questioning,  the  most  that  can  be  usefully  done  is  to  think 
over  a  poutbU  series  of  questions  which  follow  the  line  it  is  intended 
to  take.  For  a  teacher,  especially  an  inexperienced  one,  to  have  such 
u  series  in  his  mind  as  suggest ioiu  may  be  of  great  assistance,  and  will 
often  prevent  him  from  wandering.  The  questions  themselves  how- 
ever are  pretty  sure  to  be  greatly  modified,  and  may  be  quite  changed, 
when  the  point  comes  to  be  taught  Where  a  fact  needs  Ulnstratlon, 
the  best  which  the  teacher  can  think  of  should  be  provided ;  where 
lecture  is  the  means  to  be  employed,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
attractive  statement,  and  the  easiest  and  readiest  way  of  making  the 
children  grasp  any  explanation  given.  In  fact  some  means  which  may 
be  used  for  securing  the  necessary  learning,  should  be  definitely 
settled,  so  that  when  the  teacher  comes  to  his  work  he  may  know 
txacily  what  to  do  at  every  stage. 
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The  preparation  BboQld  not  be  overdone.  The  main  thing  from  the 
practiciil  side  is  to  discover  what  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise,  and 
to  be  ready  with  a  plan  for  overcoming  them.  To  do  this  the  ground 
has  to  be  carefully  surveyed,  obstructions  removed,  and  bridges 
built ;  so  that  such  assistance  may  be  given  as  will  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  pupils,  encourage  them  to  effort,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  them  free  to  perfonn  their  share  of  the  work  in  their  own 
•'  'Way,  Not  unfrequently  when  a  teacher,  in  preparing  a  lesson,  comes 
to  a  difficulty,  instead  of  bracing  himself  to  overcome  it,  he  shirks  the 
necessary  thought,  and  satisfies  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  some 
solution  or  other  will  occur  to  him  when  the  time  comes  for  facing  it 
practically.  It  may  do  so,  but  it  is  a  very  unsafe  and  unsatis£Eu;tory 
way  of  proceeding.  If  a  difficulty  cannot  be  solved  when  the  whole 
mind  may  be  bent  u{)on  it,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  take  in  all 
its  bearings,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  successfully  met  when  attention 
is  required  in  many  directions,  and  the  difficulties  of  thinking  are 
very  greatly  increased.  Happy  Inspirations  do  come,  and  are  by  all 
means  to  be  made  use  of ;  but  they  should  not  be  trusted  to,  and  the 
teacher  should  have  a  plan  in  reserve  in  case  no  better  plan  offers. 

The  method  notes  will  be  entered  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  iiaper,  and  will 
indicate  the  pUin  to  be  followed  with  safllcient  fulness  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
main  line  of  the  teaching ;  but  the  teacher  will  not  on  paper  go  through  the  work  in 
detail ;  that  is  the  business  of  the  lesson.  Teaching  and  preparation  are  not  the  same 
thing,  though  closely  allied.  In  some  lessons  the  matter  will  need  most  attention  ;  in 
some  the  sMthed,  and  this  can  be  easily  arranged  for  on  the  notes  by  having  the 
columns  of  different  width  to  suit  the  case. 

Wlien  the  teacher  has  worked  out  a  division,  he  will  recapitulate,  and  sum  up  the 
teaching  in  a  neat  and  expressive  nMamarj  or  blsdi-lMMrd  htad.  This  may  be  written 
on  the  paper  under  Itotb  columns,  and  will  serve  to  further  mark  the  limits  of  that 
section  of  the  teaching. 

In  the  above  instructions,  so  far  as  entering  his  lesson  on  paper  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  his  notes  are  for  inspection.  Tor  private  use,  while  the  prepara- 
tion should  be  in  essentials  the  same,  a  abort  eondsAMd  oatUa*  will  be  sufficient ;  only 
so  much  being  put  down  as  will  serve  to  show  the  order  of  the  facts  and  the  metliod 
adopted  for  unfolding  them  to  the  children. 

The  mere  mechanical  process  of  writing  down  some  information 
from  a  book,  and  making  a  few  notes  on  the  method — and  many 
notes  of  lessons  are  nothing  more — is  practically  a  waste  of  time. 
The  thoughtful  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  chUdren 
and  to  the  teacher's  own  jwwers  is  much  harder  to  secure.    The  one 
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thing  it  is  difficult  to  get  yoang  teachers  to  do  is  to  forecast  and  (Atidk ; 
and  without  this  the  rest  is  mere  lifeless  formality. 

The  work  of  preparation  has  been  fully  described  in  order  that  its 
nature  may  be  understood ;  but  the  teacher  is  again  cautioned  that 
he  must  not  let  it  so  dominate  his  teaching  as  to  make  it  stiff  and 
stilted.  It  is  a  means,  a  help,  and  useful  so  far  as  it  secures  what  is 
best  for  the  children,  but  no  further.  As  previously  indicated,  the 
notes  upon  the  way  in  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught  should  be  a 
series  of  useful  suggestions,  to  be  employed  where  nothing  better 
occurs  to  the  teacher  when  he  actually  comes  to  present  his  points, 
and  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  rigidly  fixed  instructions  to  be 
followed  in  all  circumstances.  The  method  must  be  elastic  enough 
to  leave  the  teacher  entire  freedom  of  action,  and  so  to  allow  of  that 
ease  and  variety  and  play  of  thought  which  are  so  essential  to  good 
teaching.  To  follow  with  scrupulous  exactness  all  the  details  of  a 
prepared  scheme — to  teach  solely  from  memory — is  to  take  all  the 
life  and  stimulus  out  of  the  teaching. 

Specimens  of  foil  notes  of  lessons  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
present  chapter,  and  others  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  school- 
instruction. 

Where  notes  have  not  to  be  shown  for  inspection,  the  written  pre- 
paration of  a  lesson  may  be  carried  out  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
when  such  is  the  case,  as  all  that  will  then  be  necessary  is  for  the 
teacher  to  think  carefully  over  his  work  in  the  manner  described 
above,  and,  so  far  as  writing  is  concerned,  to  map  out  briefly  in  an 
informal  way  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  ^x  it  in  his  own 
mind.  The  digest  or  "  oatllnea''  of  the  work  so  prepared  will  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  subject-matter,  and  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  ideas,  and  suggest  the  line  of  develof  - 
ment  to  be  followed.  As  regards  method,  only  hints  of  a  general 
nature  need  be  incorporated,  and  even  these  are  better  omitted 
unless  distinctly  helpfuL  Any  essential  points,  however— as  striking 
illustrations,  a  particularly  happy  mode  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  or 
a  valuable  original  device — should  be  noted,  but  these  need  not  be 
stated  in  a  separate  column. 

Ste  *'aotM"  or  "MtUaM"  of  *U  tho  mor*  imperUat  Iomou  ko  yroparei  ihmdd  bo 
yiwo*tod  bf  tiM  toMhor,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  reproduce  them  at  any  future 
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time  withoat  ugain  going  over  the  full  labour  of  preparation.  Such  alight  modiflca- 
tions  aa  are  neeeasitated  by  any  alteration  of  clrcumatancea  may  easily  be  made. 
Tliese  recordi  must  not  be  m  MH  ai  to  make  the  voffc  tardtaeoBe,  or  they  are  aura 
to  be  abandoned.  They  should  show  the  line  of  tliought  taken  in  a  leaaon,  bat 
details  should  be  omitted,  and  the  statement  should  be  the  briefest  that  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  reooyer  what  he  wants.  Such  outlines  will  also  be  a  useftd  assistance 
in  reviewing  a  course  of  lessons,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  already  pointed 
out 

The  following  rough  sketches  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  tbe 
*'  oatlinea  "  of  lessons  that  have  been  prepared,  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  entered  in  the  teacher's  note-book. 


A  VZLL— standard  2. 

1  Show  hand-bell— sound—what  is  bell  doing  that  it  was  not  doing  before  f  Prore 
that  it  is  tnovifig  by  touching  with  strip  of  paper  or  suspended  pith  hall  (seeX 
then  with  a  metal  point  (hear). 

2.  Nature  of  the  movement— trembling— rim  moves  very  quickly  in  and  oui-said 

to  vilnut$  (teach  the  wordX 

3.  Bell  will  not  sound  if  hand  be  laid  upon  it— why?    Show  that  nothing  must 

touch  the  bell  while  sounding. 

4.  Of  what  made?  Question  from  children  that  it  must  be  made  of  some  substance 

that  will  vibrate  readily.     Why  not  of  wood?  of  lead?     Would  glass  do? 
It  would  vibrate,  but  easily  broken. 

5.  Would  steel  do?    Strike  short  suspended  steel  bar.    Why  not  use  steel?    Not 

so  good— more  trouble  to  make — hence  cost  more  money. 
0.  Why  bell-metal  used?    Vibrates  readily  and  so  gives  good  sound— easily  cast 

7.  Clapper— how  hung?     Must  get  out  of  way  of  vibrating  rim  after  the  blow- 

why? 

8.  Where  is  bell  held  when  sounded?    Where  does  bell  vlbrste  lesst?    Test  by 

touching  with  hard  point  or  suspended  pith  ball.    Question  from  chUdren 
where  the  handle  should  be  placed. 


nx  EAaiMStandard  8. 

1.  Describe  mode  of  life  of  Isrge  bird  of  prey,  emphasising  the  necessity  for 

seeking,  seising,  carrying,  and  tearing  the  animals  upon  which  it  feeds. 

From  this  work  out  the  structural  characteristics  of  such  a  bird,  making 

constant  use  of  blackboard. 
S.  Bird  must  be  able  to  see  Its  prey  fh>m  a  long  distance— hence  stren*  dght 
S.  Must  have  the  power  to  seise  and  hold  Its  prey  readily— henoe  du^p  hooked 

daws  and  groat  power  of  grip. 

4.  Often  has  to  go  long  distances  to  seek  prey,  and  when  found  has  to  carry  It 

away— hence  teag  and  poworfU  wlagi. 

5.  1>e8crlbe  method  of  tearing  its  food— hence  bMk  of  ] 
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6.  Will  tuiTe  many  enemies,  and  most  therefore  lire  where  it  cannot  easily  be  got 

at— hence  pMlltaa  of  efils  iianag  racks,  etc. 

7.  Show  picture  of  eagle,  and  qnestion  from  children  tiut  it  possesses  all  the 

characteristics  described  above  and  lives  in  inaccessible  places. 


THE  m— Standard  i, 

1.  Top  shoim— try  to  balance  on  peg  or  spike— falls— why  ? 

2.  Snppoae  when  Joat  abont  to  fall  a  side  poll  given  to  it— then  before  it  can  &II 

in  new  direction  another  side  pall  \b  given,  and  so  on.     Effect  of  pulls 

properly  timed  and  proportioned. 
8.  Spin  top— question  as  to  why  it  does  not  Ikll— IkUing  prevented  by  turning. 
4.  Nature  of  top's  motion— central  line  or  axis  of  least  motion — all  parts  except 

this  move  out  of  their  place,  but  return  periodically  to  same  position. 
&  Dilftxent  speeds  of  different  parts  of  surface  (mark  various  points  with  chalk>— 

quickest  movement  fkrthest  from  axis. 
6w  How  spinning  would  be  retarded  by  applying  anytiiing  to  moving  sur&ce— 

qnestion  as  to  where  greatest  amount  of  rubbing  or  friction  would  take  place 

for  each  turn  of  top.    Apply  point  of  pin  to  spinning  top  at  various  points, 

and  note  effects. 

7.  Why  top  stops  spinning— <a)  friction  of  the  air,  (b)  friction  of  the  spike. 

8.  Why  top  "wabbles "more  and  more  before  falling— tendency  to  fall  gradually 

overcoming  pull  fh>m  spinning. 

9.  The  heavier  the  top  for  the  same  size  the  longer  it  will  spin.    Why? 
10.  Conditions  of  good  spinning. 

(a)  Regular  winding  of  string  so  as  to  run  off  easily  without  tangling. 

(b)  SufBdent  and  steady  pull  of  string. 

(c)  Rubbing  surfkce  of  spike  as  small  as  possible. 

(d)  Hard  surfkce  to  spin  on,  so  that  spike  cannot  bore  into  surfkce  and 

inciease  friction. 

(e)  Sufficient  weight  to  overcome  friction  of  the  air. 

g^  A  lesson  such  as  the  above  may  be  made  of  much  service  as  introductory  to 
lessons  on  the  "motions  of  the  earth,"  "twilight,"  "  the  varying  rates  of  movement 
of  different  parts  of  the  earth,"  "cyclones,  "tiie  precession  of  the  equinoxes,"  etc., 
though  of  course  it  is  not  suggested  that  all  these  lessons  should  be  taught  to 
Standard  IV. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  importanoe  of  cooneotlng  lessons 
in  series,  especially  where  some  scientific  principle  is  involved.  Not 
only  are  lessons  thus  taught  more  likely  to  be  remembered  from  the 
feet  that  each  to  a  certain  extent  reviews  previous  work  and  im- 
presses the  principle  or  essential  points  which  have  been  taught,  but 
further,  more  ground  can  be  covered  in  a  given  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  teacher  can  at  once  start  from  what  he  knows  the  children  to 
have  learned,  and  hence  does  not  need  to  take  up  time  with  other- 
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wise  necessary  preliminary  work.  The  plan  has  also  the  great 
advantage  of  giving  the  children  a  connected  body  of  knowledge 
instead  of  a  collection  of  fragments.  Each  teacher  should  thus 
arrange  his  lessons  in  connected  series  for  himself,  so  as  to  suit  his 
own  circumstances,  his  knowledge,  and  the  needs  of  the  children. 
The  following  will  sufficiently  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  series  of 
related  lessons  :— 


(L) 


1.  Physical  properties  of  water. 

2.  Why  M'ater  seeks  its  own  level. 

3.  What  becomes    of   a   shower  of 

raiu. 

4.  Springs. 

5.  Artesian  wells. 

6.  Sea  waves. 

7.  Solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  of 

water. 


S.  The  changes  that  take  place  I 

ice  to  steam. 
0.  Convection. 

10.  Clouds  and  ndn. 

11.  Mist  and  fog. 

12.  Snow  and  hail. 

13.  Snow-fields  and  avalanches. 

14.  Glaciers. 

15.  Icebergs. 


(!L) 


1.  The  pressure  of  liquids. 

2.  A  fountain. 

3.  Tlie  pressure  of  air. 

4.  Tlie  sucker. 
6.  The  pump. 

6.  The  diving-bell. 

7.  The  air-pump. 

8.  The  water-barometer. 


9.  The  mercury-barometer. 

10.  The  use  of  the  barometer  in  fore- 

telling the  weather. 

11.  The  aneroid  barometer. 

12.  Variations  In  air  pressure  as  we 

ascend  above  the  sea-level. 
IS.  The    use    of    the    barometer   for 
measuring  heights. 


1.  The  pump. 

2.  The  syringe. 

8.  The  force-pump. 
4.  The  fire-engine. 


(in.) 


5.  The  hydraulic  "jack." 

6.  The  Bnimah  press. 

7.  The  cause  of  motion  in  tlie  strain- 

engine. 


(IV.) 


1.  Why  a  kite  flies. 

2.  The  wiudmill. 

8.  Cause  of  movement  in  a  sailing 
vessel. 


4.  Effects  of  "  high  "  winds. 

5.  Whirlwinds. 

C.  How  a  bird  flics 
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(V.) 


1.  GrmriUUon. 

2.  The  fall  of  bodies  to  the  eartli. 
8.  Weight 

4.  The  pendalam. 


5.  Jets  and  globnlesL 

6.  Floating  bodies  (baoyaocy). 

7.  Why  the  ear',  h  moves  round  the  sun. 

8.  The  motions  of  the  planets. 


(VL) 


1.  Nature  of  light 

2.  Shadows. 

S.  A  looking-glass. 

4.  Why  a  stick  appears  bent  in  the 

water. 

5.  AlensL 


C.  The  telescope. 
7.  Prismatic  dispersion. 
S.  Achromatism. 
9.  The  spectroscope. 
10.  Wliat  the  sunlight  tells  us. 
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(Specimen  of  Notes  of  a  Lesson  drawn  up  for  inspection,) 
Notes  of  a  Lesson  oh 

STRAIGHT     SHOTS. 

Time  46  m.  Stand,  VII. 


Matter. 


Method. 


L  Effects  of  spin  upon  a  movlnir  ImlII. 

1.  When  the  hand  partially  immersed 
in  water  is  moved  rapidly  forward  the 
water  rises  in  a  heap  in  front  and  a 
hollow  space  is  left  behind. 

2.  Hand  twisted  rapidly  to  right  or 
left  during  forward  movement — water 
on  one  side  carried  towards  heap  or 
place  of  greatest  pressure — ^water  on 
other  side  moves  backwards  towards 
hollow  or  place  of  lea^t  pressure. 

3.  So  with  a  spinning-ball  driven 
through  water,  if  front  of  ball  spins  to 
right  increased  pressure  is  on  left  and 
decreased  pressure  on  right. 

4.  This  difference  of  pressure  causes 
ball  to  be  deflected  to  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  front  of  the  ball  spins. 

5.  Similar  effects  produced  with 
spinning  ball  or  round  bullet  moving 
rapidly  through  air — distribution  of 
pressures — ball  turns  in  a  curve  to  that 
side  towards  which  the  spinning  carries 
the  forward  half. 


Have  a  large  vessel  of  water 
la  front  of  class  so  tliat  every 
child  caa  see.  Move  the  hand 
several  times  in  way  described. 
Direct  children's  observation, 
and  question  them  as  to  what 
they  see. 

Twist  the  hand  while  moving 
it  forward,  and  again  make  chil- 
dren note  effects.  Illustrate 
further  by  twist  given  to  cricket 
ball  and  its  effects. 

Explain  how  air  exerts  pres- 
sure upon  a  bullet  which  is 
moving  rapidly  forward  and 
spinning  to  right  or  lert  at  the 
same  time. 

Draw  various  diagrams  on 
B.  Bd.  illustrating  direction  of 
pressures,  etc.,  under  different 
circumstances. 

Recapitulate  so  as  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  principle  in- 
volved, and  sum  up  the  teach- 
ing for  B.  B.  Hd. ;  or  better  still 
for  entry  into  "Note  books'* 
with  which  so  advanced  a  class 


should  be  provided. 
B.  B.  Hd.  or  Summary. — If  a  spinning  ball  be  moving  swiftly  throiigh 
air  its  course  will  bend  to  that  side  towards  which  the  boll  spintt. 

It  How  spin  la  oommunloated  to  a  round  bullet,  and  Its  effects. 

1.  Effect  produced  by  rolling  a  ball 
down  a  straight  groove  and  allowing  it 
to  touch  only  one  side — spins  to  right 
or  left  according  to  the  side  it  touches. 

2.  Case  of  gun-barrel — ^impossibility 
of  making  spherical  bullet  fit  perfectly 
all  round — "windage" — how  bullet  is 


Show  experiments  with  a  glass 
marble  in  a  groove  of  semi- 
circular section— question  re- 
sults from  the  children. 

Draw  diagrams  on  B.  Bd.  to 
shew  how  bullet  from  a  gun 
would  wander  from  the  straight 
path,  and  how  it  was  possible 
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made  to  spin  by  gases  from  exploded 
powder  in  escaping  forcing  it  against  one 
side  of  the  barrel  or  the  other — wander- 
ing of  the  bullet  according  to  the  spin. 

3.  Robins's  experiments  in  making 
a  gun,  very  slightly  bent  near  the 
muzzle,  shoot  round  a  comer.  Bullet 
wandered  in  opponU  direction  to  that 
in  which  barrel  was  bent. 

4.  Uncertainty  and  inaccuracy  of 
smooth-bore  guns  with  round  bullets 


for  Robins's  bullet  to  go  round 
a  corner.  Question  from  the 
children  that  the  bending  com- 
pelled the  ball  to  touch  a  par- 
ticular side,  and  hence  to  spin 
in  a  certain  direction. 

Note  that  in  every  case  illus- 
trated the  bullet  moved  to  that 
side  towards  which  it  was  made 
to  spin. 

Qaestion  as  to  importance  of 
stopping  this  spinning  if  a  gun 
is  to  shoot  straight. 

Recapitulate  and  sum  up. 


owing  to  the  spinning  set  up. 

B.  B.  Hd.  or  Smnmary. — A  round  bullet  shot  from  a  gun  is  almost 
certain  to  spin,  and  consequently  vnll  wander  more  or  less  from 
the  mark  it  is  intended  to  hit, 

UL  Barly  attempts  to  stop  tbe  iplnning  of  tbe  bullet 


1.  Importance  of  having  the  bullet 
as  accurately  spherical  as  possible, 
and  of  just  the  size  to  fit  the  barrel. 
No  complete  remedy  to  be  found  in 
this  direction. 

2.  An  early  plan  tried  by  the  French 
was  to  cast  the  head  of  a  wire  tack  in 
the  bullet,  so  that  the  projecting  wire 
(about  an  inch  long),  prevented  the 
bullet  from  turning  round  in  the 
barrel,  and  helped  to  keep  it  straight 
after  leaving. 

3.  A  bullet  made  in  this  way,  and  as 
perfectly  round  as  possible,  gave  four 
times  the  aecurcu^y  of  an  ordinary  balL 

4.  The  defects  were  : — 
(a)  Much  increased  wear  and  tear 

of  barrel 
(6)  Waste  of  explosive  force  not 

stopped, 
(e)  More    or   less    spinning    was 

often  set  up  after  the  ball 

had  left  the  barrel 
B.  B.  Hd.  or  Summary.— ii  French  plan  for  stopping  (he  spinning, 
which  led  to  much  improved  results  in  shooting^  was  to  cast  a 
wire  tach  into  the  huUeL 


Question  children  as  to  the 
gain  from  having  the  bullet  (1) 
properly  shaped,  (2)  to  fit  accur- 
ately. Note  and  explain  the 
imperfection  of  these  remedies. 

Show  bullet  with  a  wire  nail 
cast  in  it,  or  illustrate  on  B.  Bd. 
and  get  children  to  state  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  form. 

Explain  how  the  wire  acting 
as  a  tail  would  help  to  keep  the 
bullet  straight. 

Question  as  to  how  the  tack 
would  injure  the  barrel,  and 
bring  out  clearly  in  what  direc- 
tions improvements  were  neces- 
sary. 

Examine  upon  the  facts  of 
the  division,  and  lead  up  to  the 
following  summary. 
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1.  Three  things  to  be  preyented  : — 
(a)  Spiiming  heiiig  set  up  in  the 

baireL 
(6)  Loss  of  force  through  escape 

of  exploded  powder, 
(c)  Spinningafter  leaving  the  barreL 

2.  To  prevent  spinning  being  set 
up  by  the  action  of  the  barrel,  cylin- 
drical bullets  with  conical  or  rounded 
ends  were  introduced 

3.  To  stop  the  escape  of  the  exploded 
powder,  and  consequent  loss  of  force, 
the  bullets  were  made  hollow  at  the 
back  with  a  small  plug  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  opening.  When  the 
powder  exploded,  the  pressure  on  the 
plug  caused  the  back  of  the  bullet  to 
open,  and  so  fit  the  barrel  exactly. 
There  was  thefurther  ad  vantage  that  the 
front  half  of  the  bullet  was  the  heavier. 

4.  To  stop  the  spinning  to  right  or 
left  after  leaving  the  gun^  spiral 
grooves  called  "  rifling "  were  cut 
in  the  barrel,  so  as  to  make  the  bullet 
rotate  round  an  axis  coincident  with 
the  line  of  flight— that  is,  to  give  it  a 
"  boring  "  or  "  corkscrew-like  "  motion. 

5.  When  the  powder  exploded,  the 
soft  rim  of  lead  round  the  hollow  of 
the  bullet  was  driven  into  the  grooves 
or  "rifling,''  and  this  compelled  the 
ball  to  follow  their  course. 
&  &  Hd.  or  Sommary.— 7'^  spinning  from  rolling  of  the  buUet  in  the 

barrel  was  stopped  by  letigthening  the  bullet  into  a  cylinder  icith 

a  rounded  end  in  front. 
The  wasti  of  powder  force  was  done  away  with  by  having  a  hollow 

with  a  plvg  at  the  back  of  the  hdlet. 
Tlie  spinning  to  right  or  left  after  leaving  tlve  muzzle  was  almost 

entirely  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  " rifling"  which  com- 

pelkd  the  bullet  to  rotate  rouiid  its  longer  axis. 


Obtain  frorfi  the  class  a  state- 
ment of  each  of  the  things  to 
be  remedied,  and  question  upon 
them  until  they  are  perfectly 
clear  and  the  answers  can  be 
given  readily. 

Try  then,  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  chtldi-en  to  one 
point  at  a  time,  and  giving  a 
hint  here  and  there,  to  get  them 
to  suggest  any  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  defects. 

Show  cylindrical  bullet  and 
allow  children  to  examine  it. 
Remove  plug  and  explain  its 
a  lion  hy  diagram  on  B.  Bd. 
Allow  children  to  look  down  a 
rifled  barrel — note  grooves,  the 
twist  given  to  them,  etc — 
number  of  grooves  different  in 
different  cases. 

Explain  the  screw  motion  of 
the  bullet,  showing  by  diagram 
how  the  lead  would  be  driven 
into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel. 

Question  briskly  and  thor- 
oughly on  the  facts  of  the  divi- 
sion so  as  to  fix  them  clearly  in 
the  children's  minds,  and  then 
sum  up. 

S'ote.—The  lesson  will  close 
with  a  rapid  examination  upon 
the  whole  of  what  has  been 
taught. 


tsr  Thi»  tn^ectory,  elevation,  and  n«e  of  • 
lesion,  which  might  be  called  ''Loi 


flights  "  should  be  dealt  with  In  another 
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{Specimen  of  Notes  of  a  Lesson  drawn  up  for  inspection.) 

Notes  of  a  Lbsson  on  thk 
COMPARISON  AND  OONTBAST  OF  THE  BUTTERFLY 


AND  THE  BEETLE. 


Time  45  m. 

IfATTKB. 


Stand.  IV. 
Method. 


I  ni0  Body. 

1.  Both  butterfly  and  beetle  are 
insects — bo  called  because  body  is  cut 
into  or  clearly  divided.  Three  distinct 
parts — 

(a)  Head. 

(6)  Thorax  or  chest. 

(c)  Abdomen  or  belly. 

2.  Body  of  Imtterfly  long  and  slender 
— covered  with  soft  hairs  and  minute 
feathers,  making  a  kind  of  "  down." 

3.  Body  of  beetle  broader  and  thicker 
—  often  short — covered  with  hard 
homy  case  in  plates  like  armour. 


Prepare  specimens  of  several 
kinds  of  batterflioB  and  beetles 
on  slips  of  cork,  also  large  draw- 
ing of  a  "  type"  of  both  insects. 
Show  butterfly,  direct  attention 
to  its  body,  and  question  from 
children  all  they  can  see  respect- 
ing this.  Mark  parts  distinctly, 
and  show  on  diagram.  Put  en- 
larged sketch  on  B.  Bd.  of  any 
part  of  body  children  fail  to 
make  out  clearly. 

Treat  the  beetle  in  a  similar 
way.  Then  put  beetle  and 
butterfly  alongside  each  other, 
and  question  first  as  to  the 
similar  parts  in  both,  and  after- 
wards as  to  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, adding  any  necessary  ex- 
planations. Sum  up  by  recapi- 
tulatory examination,  and  get 
children  as  far  as  possible  to 
frame  statement  for  B.  Bd. 

B.  B.  Hd. — The  body  of  an  insect  is  made  up  of  Head,  Thorax,  aiid 
Abdomen.  The  butterfly* s  body  is  long  and  slender,  and  covered 
%tnth  soft  down;  the  beetles  body  is  broader  aiid  shorter,  and 
covered  with  homy  plates. 


IL  The  Wln^ 

1.  The  Imtterfly  has  four  true  wings. 
These  are : — 

(a)  Covered  with  "  down,"  gener- 
ally beautifully  coloured, 
veined,  opaque. 
(6)  Nearly  as  broad  as  long,  gener- 
ally rounded,  sometimes 
angular. 


Show  butterfly,  and  use  dia- 
gram. Obtain  the  facts  from 
the  observation  of  the  children 
by  questioning.  Note  position 
of  wings,  and  that  both  sides  are 
coloured.  Show  specimen  set 
with  wings  closed. 

Show  beetle  with  wing-cases 
closed.      Draw  from  children's 
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(c)  Drawn  up  over  the  back  when 
not  in  use. 
2.  The  beetle  has  two  true  wings, 
and  two  wing-cases  (elytra). 
The  true  wings  are  : — 

(a)  Veined,  transparent  (like  gold- 
beater's skin),  often  slightly 
tinted  brown. 

(6)  Longer  than  they  are  broad, 
hare  rounded  ends,  and  are 
never  angular. 

(c)  Neatly  folded  up  out  of  sight 
under  the  wing-cases  when 
not  in  use. 
The  unng-coMs  are  : — 

(a)  Hard,  homy,  opaque,  and  shin- 
ing ;  mostly  dark,  but  some- 
times brightly  coloured  (as  in 
"diamond"  and  "burying" 
beetles,  eta). 

(6)  Kounded  at  hinder  margin, 
and  come  to  a  point  at  end 
of  line  of  junction. 

(c)  Close-fitting  when  shut  down, 
thus  protecting  the  delicate 


experience  that  beetles  fly. 
Where  are  the  wings?  Open 
wing-cases  of  newly  caught 
specimen  with  penknife,  and 
spread  out  the  true  wings  (or 
show  specimen  with  wings  set 
out  as  in  flight).  Note  how 
tightly  wing-cases  fit,  and  the 
way  in  which  wings  are  folded 
beneath.  Show  large  paper 
model  of  wing  to  illustrate  man- 
ner of  folding.  Question  from 
the  children  all  they  can  see 
respecting,  first,  the  true  wings, 
then  the  wing-cases,  guiding  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  where 
necessary.  Show  several  speci- 
mens with  brightly  coloured 
wing-cases.  Lay  separated  wing 
and  wing-case  side  by  side  on 
the  page  of  a  book— print  seen 
through  the  one,  not  through 
the  other. 

Put  side  by  side  butterfly  and 
beetle  with  wings  spread,  and 
let  children  examine  them  again 
in  connection.  Elicit  points  of 
likeness  first,  then  points  of 
difference.  Sum  up  so  as  to 
arrive  at  B.  B.  Hd. 


wings  during  burrowing,  etc. 

B.  B.  Hd. — The  butterfly  has  four  soft  bright-coloured  wings  ;  the  beetle 
has  two  thin  transparent  wings,  which,  except  in  flight,  are  folded 
closely  beneath  two  homy  shining  wing-ccues. 


11'.  The  Head  and  its  Appendages. 
1.  In  the  case  of  the  butterfly  : — 

(a)  The  head  is  small  and  round 
— varies  little  in  different 
species. 

(6)  The  jaws,  each  of  which  is 
lengthened  out  into  a  half- 
tube,  are  joined  to  form  a 
kind  of  trunk  by  means  of 
which  the  juices  of  flowers 
are  sucked. 

(r)  The  feelers  (or  antenna)  are 


Show  large  drawing  of  butter- 
fly's  head  (or  sketch  on  B.  Bd.), 
And  compare  with  seYeral 
mounted  specimens.  Place 
some  beetles  and  butterflies  to- 
gether, and  compare  the  shapes 
of  the  head,  emphasising  by 
sketch  on  B.  Bd.  any  special 
difference  noted. 

Explain,  with  help  of  diagram 

on  B.  Bd.,  the  way  in  which  the 

jaws  of  the  butterfly  are  elon- 

ated.       Use     specimens    and 
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long  and  slender,  and  end  in 
knobs. 
{d)  The  eyes  are  latge  and  pro- 
minent. 
2.  In  the  case  of  the  1>eetle  : — 

(a)  The  head  is  irregular  in  shape, 

and  varies  much  in  size  in 
different  species. 

(b)  The  biting-jaws  (or  mandibles) 

are  large,  in  some  cases  (as 
"  stag  -  beetle  ")  very  large. 
There  is  a  second  pair  of  jaws 
for  chewing  food. 

(c)  The  feelers  vary  very  much — 


B.  Bd.  to  make  clear  the  differ- 
ence between  the  biting  and  the 
chewing  jaws  of  the  beetle.  Ex- 
hibit "stag-beetle,"  and  com- 
pare large  biting  jaws  with  those 
of  some  common  species. 

Place  butterfly  and  beetle  to- 
gether, and  question  as  to  differ- 
ences in  the  feelers;  if  necessary 
make  difference  clear  by  use  of 
B.  Bd.  Show  specimens  of  long- 
homed  beetle  to  illustrate  length 
of  feelers  in  som  e  species.  Show 
position  of  the  eye  in  both  in- 
sects, and  give  a  word  of  explan- 
ation as  to  structure  of  the  eye 


some  taper  to  a  point,  some  I  iteelf- 

are  thicker  at  the  ends— some,      Question    thoroughly    upon 

«i,^^   -«w.^  ^ 1^ /r\^^  '  ^hat    the    children   have    ob- 

snort,  some  very  long.     (One 

of  the  long-homed  beetles  has 


served ;  then  briefly  run  over  the 
chief  points  again  so  as  to  get 
the  children  to  sum  them  up  in 
a  convenient  form  for  the  B.  Bd. 


antennae  over  3  inches  long.) 
(d)  Eyes  usually  small. 

n.  B.  Hd.— TA«  heads  of  the  buUerfly  and  the  beetle  differ  in  shape  ; 

and  the  beetle  hcu  t%oo  pairs  of  jaiDsfor  biting  and  chewing^  while 

the  butterfly  has  only  a  trunk  or  tube  for  suclsing. 
The  butterfly's  feelers  are  slender  and  end  in  knobs ;  the  feelers  of 

beetles  vary  very  much  in  shape,  and  some  are  very  short,  others 

very  long. 


IV.  HieLegB. 

1.  In  the  Imtterfly  :-— 

(a)  There  are  six  legs  arranged  in 
three  pairs  fixed  near  each 
other  on  the  thorax. 

(I)  They  are  long  and  slender. 

(c)  Each  leg  consists  of  three 
larger  parts,  corresponding  to 
thigh,  lower  leg,  and  foot, 
together  with  some  smaller 
joints. 

2.  In  the  beetle  :— 

(a)  Legs  are  arranged  in  the  same 
way  as  in  butterfly,  but  some- 
times the  pairs  are  farther 
apart. 


Sketch  large  diagram  of  leg  of 
insect  on  B.  Bd.— show  children 
that  there  are  three  larger  parts, 
and  question  from  them  what 
these  correspond  to. 

Exhibit  specimens  of  both 
insects  mounted  with  under  side 
uppermost;  let  children  examine 
these,  and  make  clear  any 
difliculty  by  drawings  on 
B.  Bd. 

Question  as  to  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  difl'erence  till 
these  are  known,  and  sum  up  iu 
B.  B.  lid. 
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(6)  They  vary  in  length,  but  are 
generally  thicker  and  more 
angular  than  those  of  the 
butterfly — often  have  spines 
or  hairs  on  ihem. 

(c)  Divided  into  the  same  larger 
parts  as  in  butterfly — foot 
furnished  with  hooks. 


j      .Vc^.— The  B.  B.  Hds.  should 

i  be  read  in  connection  several 

I  times  by  the  whole  class.    They 

should  then  be  cleaned  off  (or 

the  board  be  turned),  and  the 

'  lesson  should  close  by  a  brisk 

examination,  in  order  to  bring 

oat  distinctly  the  main  points 

learned. 


&  &  Kd.—Both  insects  have  six  legs,  each  divided  into  three  larger 

parts — a  thigh,  lower  leg,  and  foot 
The  butterfly's  legs  are  long  and  slender,  those  of  the  beetle  are  usually 

thicker  and  shorter. 

tS'  The  above  lesson  is  worked  out  rather  more  completely,  and  in  in  mauy 
instances  expressed  more  fully,  than  would  be  needful  in  practice.  This  has 
been  done  la  order  to  make  it  as  intelligible  as  possible,  and  to  illustrate 
clearly  not  only  the  mode  of  preparation  but  also  the  ookpaxauvs  vsthod 
of  treatment.  The  lesson,  again,  would  probably  be  found  too  long  to  teach 
thoroughly  with  au  ordinary  class  in  the  time  stated  ;  in  actual  work,  how- 
ever, it  could  easily  be  taken  in  two  shorter  lessons ;  and  as  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  drawing  up  a  lesson  it  seems  preferable  to  give  the  whole  at  one 
view  rather  than  to  break  it  up  into  two  parts.  In  preparing  such  a  set  of 
"notes"  for  inspection  it  would  also  be  well  to  insert  simple  pen-and-ink 
sketches  (which  cannot  be  given  here)  of  the  B.  Bd.  illustrations. 

The  lesson  might  be  followed  by  another,  dealing  in  a  similar  way  with 
the  mode  of  life,  food,  and  times  of  flight  of  the  two  insects  ;  and  this  again 
by  a  third,  comparing  the  various  transformations  of  the  two  insects,  from 
the  egg  through  the  larva  and  chrysalis  states  to  the  perfect  insect 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  lessons  that  may  usefully  be 
taught  by  the  comparative  method  : — 


^ 


1.  The  daisy  and  the  dandelion. 

17.  Sugar  and  salt 

2.  Cotton  and  flax. 

18.  Water  and  oil. 

8.  Barley  and  wheat 

10.  Gas  flame  and  candle  flame. 

4.  The  potato  and  the  artichoke. 

20.  Wood  and  iron. 

5.  The  leek  and  the  onion. 

21.  Clay  and  slate. 

6.  Peas  and  beans. 

22.  Peat  and  coal. 

7.  Dates  and  plums. 

23.  Gloss  and  horn. 

8.  Arrowroot  and  tapioca. 

24.  Paper  and  parchment 

9.  An  ^%  and  a  seed. 

25.  PenandpenciL 

^^10,  The  bee  and  the  wasp. 

26.  Writing  and  printing. 

,11.  Tlio  lion  and  the  tiger. 

27.  Travelling  by  stage-coach  and 

IJ,  The  liand  and  the  foot. 

by  railway. 

13.   Hfvir  and  feathers. 

2S.  The  horse  and  the  camel. 

\\,  WiDgs  and  lins. 

29.  River  and  canal. 

15,  Himger  and  thirst                     H 

30.  The  earth  and  the  moon. 

Uearing  and  seeing. 

31.  A  meteor  and  a  comet 

\ 


I 

\ 


CHAPTER  V. 

THK  TEACHING  AND  CRITICISM  OF  A  LESSON. 

THE  TEACHINa  OF  A  LESSON. — To  make  clear  the  nature  of  the       ^ 
work  to  be  done  at  yarioos  stages  in  the  teaching  of  a  lesson,  we  may 
draw  an  illnatration  tram  landscape  photograpliy.    The  photographer         \ 
has  to  choose  his  subject,  and  study  how  to  secure  that  point  of  view 
which  will  giye  the  most  satisfactory  picture ;  to  adjust  and  focus  his 
lens  so  that  the  image  may  be  as  sharp  as  possible ;  to  prepare  his  \ 

plate,  and  expose  it  in  the  right  lights  and  for  exactly  the  proper  \ 

length  of  time  ;  to  bring  out  the  view  by  "  developing "  it,  and  ^ 

finally  to  fix  it  so  that  it  will  not  fade.  Similarly  the  teacher  has  to 
make  choice  of  his  subject,  and  determine  in  what  way  it  may  be 
looked  at  so  as  to  bring  out  all  that  la  most  valuable  for  the  children 
to  acquire  ;  their  attention  has  to  be  focussed  by  the  interest  of  the 
first  steps,  and  their  minds  sensitised  that  the  coming  instruction  may 
produce  its  proper  effect ;  the  information  has  to  be  so  presented  as 
to  be  luminous,  and  while  sufficient  time  is  taken  over  the  process  to 
secure  distinctness,  the  darkening,  which  results  from  the  "over- 
exposure ''  of  saying  too  much,  is  avoided ;  the  subject  having  been 
taken  in  by  the  children  is  brought  to  light  again  by  judicious  ques- 
tioning, and  rendered  permanent  by  examination,  summarising,  and 
review. 

Much  of  tbe  BuoceM  of  a  lesson  often  depends  upon  attention  to 

■mall  tblngB.    The  skilled  teacher  knows  the  value  of  this.    He  tries 

his  experiments  over  so  as  to  be  certain  of  their  success ;  he  makes 

sure  his  models  will  work  at  the  critical  moment ;  he  has  all  the 

objects  needed  just  ready  to  hand,  and  arranged  as  they  will  be 

required  in  the  lesson.    He  attends  to  his  own  tone,  gestures,  and 

place  before  the  chiss.     He  looks  to  the  comfort  of  his  children,  and 

secures  that  every  one  can  see  the  black-board  easily.     In  fact, 
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throughout  his  work  his  mlsd  la  keenly  allye  at  all  points — seizing 
on  points  of  yantage,  strengthening  this  and  testing  that,  adopting 
any  improvement  that  suggests  itself,  and  making  use  of  every  lucky 
chance,  finding  a  way  out  of  every  dilemma,  overcoming  every  acci- 
dent, ready  with  a  remedy  for  every  defect  He  must  have  confidence 
in  his  own  power  of  invention,  that  he  may  be  able  to  gauge  how  far  it 
will  be  wise  to  follow  up  any  hint  which  may  occur  to  him,  and  may 
cultivate  that  readiness  of  resource  which  makes  the  best  of  whatever 
happens.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "  Do  not  be  upset  by  an  accident,"  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  put  the  rule  into  practice.  Patience,  however,  and  the 
constant  facing  of  dlfflcnltles  courageously  will  soon  give  the  teacher 
confidence.  He  must  not  be  discouraged  at  finding  that  things  do  not 
turn  out  exactly  as  he  supposed  they  would,  nor  must  disheartenment 
be  allowed  to  creep  over  the  class.  Vexation  at  the  failure  of  some 
carefully  prepared  scheme  the  teacher  may  not  always  be  able  to 
avoid,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  show  itself,  and  another  plan 
must  be  cheerfully  tried  till  the  end  is  gained. 

In  teaching  a  lesson,  difiliculties  of  many  kinds  are  liable  to  turn  up 
which  even  the  most  thoughtful  teacher  cannot  always  provide  for. 
These  he  must  learn  by  experience  how  to  meet,  and  exercise  all  his 
tact  that  the  teaching  may  be  retarded  as  little  as  possible.  In  case 
he  finds  that  he  cannot,  even  by  the  most  skilful  handling  and 
judicious  curtailment  of  matter  of  secondary  importance,  get  through 
all  he  intended,  it  is  far  better  to  teach  thoroughly  as  far  as  he  goes, 
and  finish  the  subject  in  a  second  lesson,  than  spoil  the  whole  by 
dashing  over  the  later  portions  of  the  work,  regardless  as  to  whether 
the  children  are  following  or  not  To  complete  a  lesson  within  the 
allotted  time  is  important ;  but  such  completeness  may  be  purchased 
much  too  dearly,  especially  where  training  is  the  more  weighty  matter. 
It  is  not  the  lesson  but  the  children  that  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  if  they  gain  nothing  the  lesson  is  useless. 

Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  completing  a  lesson  is  one  of  the 
teacher's  own  maJdng,  and  arises  in  many  cases  from  his  being  led 
away  by  the  interest  of  some  point  into  a  digression  which  would 
have  been  better  omitted.  To  avoid  this  altogether,  even  when  one 
has  had  considerable  experience,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears  on  paper. 
When,  however,  the  teacher  finds  that  he  has  been  unconsciously  led 
off  the  main  lines  of  the  lesson,  he  should  rapidly  work  his  way  back ; 
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not  stop  suddenly  and  go  off  at  right  angles.  By  such  a  break  in 
thought  the  difficulty  is  much  increased  ;  the  children  lose  touch  of 
the  teaching,  and  take  some  little  time  to  find  out  where  they  are. 

With  young  teachers  a  eonmoa  cauM  of  dow  progrMi  la  th*  laooa  is  the  blundering  or 
clumsy  way  in  which  the  facts  are  stated,  so  that  correction  after  correction  has  to 
be  spplied  before  the  children  lay  hold  of  the  information  properly.  Unfortunately 
tbi^  is  generally  credited  to  the  stupidity  of  the  pupils,  instead  of  to  its  right  source 
in  the  teacher  himself. 

Much  time  again  is  very  often  wasted  over  lonff  introdaotlonB, 
very  commonly  employed  merely  to  bring  out  the  title  of  the  lesson. 
These  are  a  harmful  misdirection  of  energy,  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose  whatever;  for  the  inbjeot  1b  generally  best  left  for  the 
efaildren  to  discover  as  tbe  lesson  progresses.  Such  introductions 
must,  however,  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  initiatory  steps 
which  are  to  connect  the  child's  previous  knowledge  with  what  is  to 
follow.  These  really  form  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  lead 
into  the  lesson  proper.  Any  teaching  of  a  merely  introductory  kind 
must  be  brief,  but  if  given  at  all  it  should  be  sufficiently  full  to  be 
understood,  and  interesting  enough  to  secure  attention.  Sometimes  a 
teacher  begins  so  abruptly  that  the  first  items  of  information  seem 
to  be  flung  at  the  children.    This  is  a  mistake. 

It  is  important  in  teaching  a  lesson  to  realise  how  a  child  views 
what  is  being  said,  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  habits  of 
thought,  and  to  what  extent  the  effort  necessary  to  take  it  in  is 
readily  possible  to  him.  Onoe  saying  a  tiling  is  rarely  iuffielent  witb 
Children.  Mentioning  a  fact  is  not  teaching  it  ^  Strange  ideas 
especially  n^e^Tmuch  reiteration,  and  often  presentation  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  before  the  teacher  can  ensure  their  being  grasped. 
Frequently  too,  in  the  same  class,  there  is  considerable  dilferenoe  of 
apprehension  between  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  backward 
children,  between  the  brightest  and  the  dullest.  In  such  a  case  the 
safe  thing  is  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  adapt  the  teaching  to 
neither  exclusively.  The  clever  children  have  to  be  thought  of  as 
well  as  the  dunces,  and  a  skilful  teacher  will  keep  all  employedy  by 
making  the  one  set  help  the  other.  Every  child  should,  as  far  aa  be 
is  able,  contribute  his  share  to  the  lesson,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  independent  action.  To  go  simply  with  the  brightest  intellects,  is 
to  leave  the  majority  hopelessly  behind.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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to  allow  the  teaching  to  sink  to  the  level  merely  of  the  weakest 
members  of  the  class,  la  to  make  it  wearisomely  slow  for  the  quicker 
ones,  and  so  to  fail  to  stimulate  any.  It  is  often  a  good  thing  for  a 
dull  child  to  have  to  put  out  all  his  strength,  and  if  he  is  anxiously 
trying  to  keep  up,  and  asks  a  question,  or  strives  to  express  some- 
thing in  his  own  way,  the  teacher  should  have  the  patience  to  listen 
to  what  he  says  ;  not  snub  him  for  his  want  of  brains  and  pass  on, 
as  is  too  frequently  done.  To  give  him  every  encouragement  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  rest  is  right ;  but  to  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  time,  trying  again  and  again  to  make  him  understand 
something  while  the  others  remain  idle,  is  to  forget  what  daas  teaching 
should  really  be.  Common  sense  here,  as  everywhere  in  teaching,  is 
the  safe  guide.  What  is  theoretioally  best  for  the  individual  is  not 
always  possible ;  the  thing  is  to  do  the  best  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  admit. 

Throughout  the  teaching  such  knowledge  as  the  children  are  foond 
to  possess  is  to  be  made  use  of ;  that  which  is  haiy  must  be  made  clear, 
what  is  defective  supplemented,  what  is  false  supplanted ;  and  this 
must  be  done  in  a  way  which  will  weldlirmly  together  the  old  know- 
ledge and  the  new.  In  dealing  with  what  children  know,  care  most 
be  taken  not  to  overteaCh  a  point.  The  teacher  has  decided,  say,  to 
present  it  in  a  certain  way,  but  finds  when  he  comes  to  it,  that  it  is 
already  known,  or  that  the  children  find  much  less  difficulty  in  taking 
it  in  than  he  supposed.  He  nevertheless  goes  on,  teaching  it  exactly 
according  to  his  preconceived  plan.  This  is  to  make  a  wrong  use  of 
preparation,  and  shows  a  great  want  of  intelligence.  Directly  the 
children  know  a  thing  the  teacher  should  leave  it,  and  pass  on  to  the 
next ;  he  should  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  but  not  go  on  pound- 
ing away  till  the  wood  is  all  battered,  and  the  nail  hidden  from  sight. 

A  leison  to  children  Is  not  like  a  long  and  difficult  lecture  to  adults ;  the  amount 
of  information  needed  is  comparatively  small,  and  should  certainly  be  so  well  known 
as  not  to  necessitate  any  such  crutches  as  having  notes  in  hand  before  the  class.  The 
leu  aflort  ii  needed  to  remamlMr  the  lenoa  the  better.  To  be  continually  referring  to  a 
paper  of  itoints,  in  order  to  see  what  is  to  come  next,  is  pretty  certain  to  destroy  any 
ease  of  treatment  or  fineedom  of  thought,  and  consequently  to  make  the  teaching  heavy. 
The  children  again  are  scarcely  likely  to  feel  the  neocssUy  for  learning  vkat  they  bm  the 
teacher  hinuelfdoes  not  knoWf  or  to  have  that  confidence  in  his  superior  knowledge  and 
power  which  is  such  an  important  element  of  lateUectnal  lympathy  between  teacher 
and  taught,  and  goes  so  far  towards  making  a  lesson  successful 
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The  general  characteristics  of  good  teaching  hare  alrearly  been 
dealt  with  in  Chap.  ii.  and  we  may  usefully  close  this  section  of  the 
work  with  the  following  PRAGTIGAL  HINTS,  which  will  fomi  a 
summary  of  the  more  important  points  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  teaching  of  a  lesson.  Their  substance  should  be  so  well  known 
as  to  have  a  constant  influence  on  the  work,  without  the  necessity  for 
their  being  consciously  called  to  mind  by  the  teacher. 

(1)  Distinguish  clearly  in  teaching  between  the  means  and  the  . 
end.     Let  your  aim  be  ever  present  to  your  mind  throughout  the 
lesson.  ' 

(2)  Bemember  teanlitng  ii  tlie  cause,  learning  the  elfoot  Preten- 
iaiion  is  a  great  matteTj  but  reception  is  a  still  greater, 

(3)  Avoid  too  wide  a  range,  and  keep  to  the  view  you  take.  Look 
to  the  seqaence  and  connection  of  your  work,  and  do  not  wander  from 
the  object  Cultivate  the  art  of  knowing  when  to  stop  and  what- 
not to  say. 

(4)  Distinguish  carefully  between  important  and  unimportant', 
facts.  Connect  your  information  as  much  as  possible  with  a  few 
leading  truths. 

(5)  Strive  earnestly  to  secure  sympathy  and  attention  from  your 
class.     Use  every  means  to  make  the  work  enjoyable  for  the  children. , 
Dulness  is  a  deadhf  favU, 

emember  the  child's  love  of  change  and  action  ;  keep  the  lesson 
"  going,"  and  endeavour  to  take  every  one  with  you.     In  class  teach- . 
ing  every  child  must  receive  individnal  attention. 

(7)  Make  sure  that  the  children  grasp  what  you  say.  Try  to  lead 
them  to  think ;  do  not  rest  content  with  loading  the  memory. 

(8)  Allow  time  for  information  to  soak  in.  See  that  progress  is  ', 
being  made,  but  do  not  hnny ;  much  good  work  is  spoiled  by  being  \ 
scampered  over. 

(9)  Let  your  teaching  be  varied,  not  only  to  keep  up  interest  and     ' 
give  completeness  of  conception,  but  that  by  some  means  or  other  you 
may  reach  every  child's  mind. 

(10)  Whenever  you  can  do  so,  wiihotit  round-about  teaching^ 
qneition  the  facts  from  the  children,  gronp,  and  snmmarise  them. 

(11)  Be  careful  to  provide  for  recapitulation  and  review  in  your 
work,  and  for  such  rest  and  change  of  method  as  will  prevent  any 
weariness  or  strain  from  too  prolonged  effort, 

F 
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1       (12)  Keep  the  maoMnery  of  the  lesson  out  of  sight  as  much  ta 
'  possible.    Bear  in  mind  "  the  grtat  art  is  to  conceal  art" 


A  MOBOoplaM  'book  dmld  b«  Iwpt  bj  •rwj  taMlMr  «1m  vidiM  ts  itady  Ids  ait 
thorovglily.  In  this  should  be  recorded  the  rMolts  of  ezporlaMBts  in  teaching :  teportasft 
BlstakM  and  their  causes ;  any  mmwially  dSacUf  SMtliod  or  arrangement  which  may 
be  devised ;  any  InTtntlM  In  tlM  way  of  appavatas ;  uofal  soorett  of  taformatiM  on  par- 
ticular points;  rofkroaeM  to  any  specially  excellent  explanation,  illuatration,  or 
definition ;  etc.  As  a  rule,  teachers  note  remarkable  Uuden  for  the  amusement  they 
afford ;  but  such  blunders  have  a  much  higlier  value  than  this,  and  are  often  of  assist- 
ance in  unravelling  pecul'arities  of  mental  working  in  the  case  of  children.  Tlie 
mind,  however,  should  not  be  studied  only  by  means  of  its  aberrations ;  and  it  in 
equally  important  to  record  the  teilUaat  thlags  ddldrca  fkeqmoatly  say,  poodiarltiM  of 
thovi^t  aad  view,  varlatleaa  la  the  power  of  diflareat  tumSXLu  at  different  ages,  and  at 
the  same  age  in  different  individuals— in  fact  anything  which  will  serve  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  getting  Ulow  Vu  wrfiioe  of  Kit  toorfc,  and  in  understanding  its  nature  more 
thoroughly. 

THE  GRITICI8M  OF  A  LB880N.— Criticism  lessons  if  properiy 
carried  out  are  a  very  valuable  means  of  improvement  for  young 
teachers,  and  the  gain  is  by  no  means  oonflned  to  the  lesson-glwr : 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  critic  is  as  much  benefited  by  his  own 
criticism  and  that  of  others,  as  the  lesson-giver  himself.  Such  lessons 
should  be  to  those  engaged  pretty  much  what  clinical  lectures  are  to 
the  young  doctor.  They  should  be  a  Joint  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  and  explaining  errors  in  practice,  and  of  dis- 
covering the  most  perfect  mode  of  giving  the  lesson  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  circumstances,  and  should  thus  serve  to 
show  how  theoretical  knowledge  may  best  be  employed  in  guiding 
and  elucidating  actual  teaching.  Many  points  of  method  and 
details  of  work  may  be  brought  into  notice  and  illustrated  in  this 
way,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  real,  or  even  to  treat  at  all, 
in  a  text-book  or  an  ordinary  lecture.  Bad  teaching  frequently  arises 
firom  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  of  better  things. 

If  he  perform  his  work  aright  the  critic  is  compelled  to  give 
attention  to  details,  and  he  is  led  to  discriminate  correctly  between 
that  which  is  right  and  wrong  in  teaching,  useful  and  valueless, 
skilful  and  clumsy.  Such  criticism,  if  deserving  of  the  name  at  all, 
is  not  mechanical,  and  is  not  to  be  learned  by  a  blind  following  of 
rules  however  well  framed  these  may  be. 

In  true  criticism,  the  keen  exercise  of  the  observation  in  seeing 
correctly  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen,  the  earnest  effort  And  Attention 
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necessary  to  fathom  a  lesson  to  the  bottom,  and  understand  another  v^ 
teacher's  work,  the  quickening  of  the  insight  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  power  to  make  out  the  relationship  and  importance  of  the  various 
points,  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  in  at  once  arriving  at  a 
decision,  and  the  deepening  of  knowledge  which  comes  from  recog- 
nising how  far  any  plan  which  has  been  devised  actually  serves  its 
purpose  when  applied  in  practice,  form  a  training  second  only  in 
importance  to  teaching  itself^  and  tell  advantageously  in  every  depart- 
ment of  mental  work,  not  in  this  direction  alone. 

The  ability  to  interpret  work  in  this  way,  is  not  only  useful,  but  is 
also  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  the  discoverer. 
The  power  however  is  not  to  be  gained  without  considerable  know- 
ledge and  much  patient  exercise. 

To  aecnre  the  advantages,  the  critic  must  work  as  well  as  the  teacher.  Tht  mw 
ItatlMi  aad  pwfawtoiy  JottiBf  down  of  a  fnr  rafMrtdal  polati  la  a  wait#  of  tino,  and  should 
be  classed  with  other  forms  of  idlehess.  It  is  easy  to  catch  tiie  mere  externals  of 
criticism,  to  quote  the  cant  phrases  and  commonplaces,  and  to  indulge  in  a  peddling 
talk  about  unimportant  detiils.  This  is  Just  what  the  weak  critic  Is  apt  tn  do ;  he 
OTerestimates  the  importance  of  such  things  as  he  is  able  to  make  out  with  little 
or  no  trouble,  and  not  unfinequently  attempts  to  cover  up  his  ignorance  and  nncer* 
tainty  by  force  of  assertion  and  a  show  of  decision. 

In  many  instances,  the  critic  contents  himself  with  doing  little  more  than  reporting 
what  look  place,  when  he  ought  to  be  occupied  in  sifting  his  observations  and  judging 
of  results,  or  in  arranging  in  his  own  mind  the  suggestions  he  intends  to  offer,  as  to 
how  the  teaching  might  have  been  improved. 

Often  too  the  unity  and  design  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  teaching  are 
lost  sight  of  while  the  critic  is  stopping  to  examine  fragments  of  the  lesson  with  more 
minuteness  than  is  desirable.  Each  point  in  the  work  must  be  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest,  and  attention  must  be  given  to  the  mutual  bearing  of  the  various 
parts,  not  to  each  as  an  isolated  fact 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  to  become  a  good  critic  of  teaching 
one  must  learn  to  become  a  good  teacher  ;  and  although  this  is  not 
necessarily  true  from  the  practical  side,  inasmuch  as  some  defect  of 
manner  may  prevent  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  teaching  from  realising  his  own  ideal  in 
practice,  yet  the  two  things  usually  go  together.  In  fact,  to  criticise 
a  lesson  well  the  critic  needs  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
work  as  is  rarely  if  ever  gained  except  by  actual  teaching,  added 
to  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  school 
work.     From  merely  personal  bias  criticism  should  be  as  free  as 
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possible,  and  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  consideration  of 
(1)  the  correctness  and  value  of  the  subject  matter,  and  (2)  the 
power  and  skill  displayed  in  unfolding  it  to  the  children. 

It  is  tlie  eritle's  IraslnoBS  to  put  blmielf  Into  luunnoiiy  wltli  the 
▼ork,  and  to  mentally  adjust  himself  to  the  teacher's  oonditiona.  He 
has  to  interpret  as  well  as  to  appraise — to  see  deeply,  to  expound 
clearly,  and  to  judge  justly  and  intelligently.  Sympathy  with  the 
work  is  essential  Good  criticism  is  not  intolerant^  and  is  never 
simply  either  praise  or  blame ;  it  is  broader,  deeper,  and  mone 
helpful  than  opinion  alone,  no  matter  how  correct  It  is  an  intense 
illumination  of  the  inner  and  finer  qualities  of  the  work,  a  full 
recognition  of  its  spirit  and  purpose,  and  an  accurate  display  of  its 
meaning  and  value. 

All  really  excellent  oriUoIsm,  whether  of  art  or  literature,  is  of  this  character ;  and 
not  unftieqnently  an  able  critic  will  make  evident  to  us  far  more  in  the  work  of  an 
artist  or  an  author  than  either  probably  saw  or  ftiUy  understood  himself.  It  fa 
not  every  excellence  which  is  there  of  set  purpose.  Oealn  w«rks  by  taitoaM  sympattiy, 
wideh  glvM  aa  alaost  iasUafetlv*  powtr  aad  eaablM  Its  pesMSMt  to  Maf  oat  what  Is  ossaa- 
tlally  rl^t,  ofloa  wittaovt  any  vary  oloar  rocogaitloa  as  to  why  it  ii  so.  Buskin  revealed 
more  In  Turner's  painting  than  any  one  liad  ever  seen  before,  and  the  great 
Shakespearean  critics  have  shown  us  many  wonderful  tilings  in  the  poet's  work  of 
which  he  himself  was  in  all  probability  quite  unconscious,  n  ii  eharaetorislie  of  tte 
Sasst  work,  that  it  wtll  staa4  almost  oadloa  aaalyils  aad  taitoriirttation :  every  one  finds  in 
it  something  which  vibrntes  insympathy  with  his  own  nature,  and  every  examina- 
tion reveals  some  new  boauty,  some  delicacy  of  touch,  some  fresh  phase  of  thought, 
some  new  meaning  that  before  was  hidden,  while  Indltoroat  art  is  oxhaaatod  at  tho 


Lesson  Criticism  of  a  right  kind  takes  a  high  standard,  and  sets 
forth  in  what  respects  the  work  comes  up  to  or  falls  short  of  this 
standard,  both  in  plan  and  treatment  It  brings  out  the  conditions 
of  successful  practice  into  clear  light,  and  bases  all  its  more  important 
Judgments  upon  the  laws  of  educative  development  It  endeavours 
to  discover  and  emphasise  the  principles  by  which  the  teacher  has 
actually  been  guided,  and  does  not^  to  the  neglect  of  these,  seek  to 
lay  down  others  by  which  the  lesson  might  have  been  controlled.  It 
estimates  the  extent  to  which  the  lesson  served  its  purpose,  the  value 
of  the  method  employed,  and  the  suitability  of  the  facts  and  the  mode 
of  treatment  to  the  needs  of  the  case ;  it  shows  to  what  degree 
interest  was  excited,  and  how  far  the  work  was  judiciously  distributed 
and  each  child  stimulated  to  mental  effort.    It  does  not  scruple  to 
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mark  errors  and  failures  clearly  and  decidedly,  but  at  the  saine  time 
it  shows  generous  appreciation  of  successes ;  it  assistB  the  teacher  to 
nndexBtaiid  hU  itreofirth  and  hla  ▼eaJkness  more  distinctly  than  he 
otherwise  would ;  and  while  it  indicates  where  he  went  wrong,  and 
directs  his  attention  to  what  may  be  improved,  it  goes  further  and 
suggests  the  means  whereby  defects  may  be  remedied  and  difficulties 
more  successfully  overcome. 

It  is  a  common  tendency  of  lesson  criticism  to  degenerate  into 
mere  carping:  or  fiiult-flndlng,  far  too  much  being  made  of  personal 
peculiarities,  and  of  comparatively  unimportant  mistakes,  or  even  of 
slips  of  which  the  teacher  is  himself  quite  conscious;  while  the 
weightier  matters  connected  with  logical  arrangement,  correctness  of 
method,  and  skilfulness  of  handling  are  frequently  neglected.  Far 
more  stress  also  tlian  they  are  entitled  to  Is  often  laid  upon  merely 
individual  preferences  :  success  is  success,  and  should  be  judged 
on  its  merits,  not  upon  how  far  it  accords  with  our  own  pre- 
dilections.    It  is  easier  to  praise  than  to  blame  justly. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  in  practice  criticism  is  expressed  in  an  unkind  way :  when  it 
is  so,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  cavatiar  manner  and  a  Mlf-richteoaa  spiilt  fo 
tosetker.  Mischievous  or  useless  criticism  is  not  so  much  that  of  unreasonable  di8> 
agreement  as  of  baseless  remark.  The  critic,  from  want  of  observation,  has  no 
material  to  go  upon,  and  indulges  in  sweeping  generalities,  without  instances  in 
proof  of  the  positions  advanced — mere  talk  without  any  real  conviction  at  tlie 
bsckofit. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  work  in  a  kindly  spirit  is  at  all  times 
helpful,  and  the  young  or  inexperienced  teacher  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged to  find  that  even  his  best  efforts  in  teaching  are  marred  by 
many  flaws.  He  is  blameworthy  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  not  done 
his  best ;  and  he  should  not  view  criticism  In  the  Ught  of  censure. 
No  one  is  above  criticism.  No  matter  how  skilful  and  experienced  a 
teacher  may  be,  directly  he  feels  his  work  is  faultless,  he  may  be 
quite  sure  that  conceit  is  blinding  him  to  his  own  imperfections. 
In  fact  every  true  teacher  wlU  be  his  own  sternest  censor ;  he  knows 
best  how  far  he  has  fallen  short  of  what  he  intended,  and,  though 
many  defects  may  have  escaped  him  which  are  easily  detected  by 
others,  he  is  often  able  to  see,  even  more  clearly  than  they,  how 
many  possibilities  he  has  been  unable  to  realise. 

Tliis  Mlf-crltldaB  is  most  Important  if  the  teacher  would  progress  in  skill ;  and  tt 
should  be  applied  to  all  the  more  difficult  essays  in  teaching,  which  he  Is  called  upon 
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to  nuke.  A  few  minutes  spent  now  and  again  at  a  leisure  time,  In  thinking  over 
his  failures  and  suocesses,  and  in  eudeayouring  to  make  out  their  cause,  may  do  much 
towards  that  oontinaoos  improvement  which,  as  a  teacher,  he  should  ardently 
desire. 

▲  6lMr  dlitlnotlon  should  always  be  made  in  criUciBiii  between 
"clumsy  teacbing"  and  "Ignorant  teaohlng."  A  lesson  may  be 
taught  very  awkwardly  and  defectiyely  and  yet  show  that  the 
teacher  has  clear  and  correct  views  as  to  what  teaching  should  be,  or 
at  least  that  he  is  trying  anxiously  to  learn.  He  is  not  above  taking 
pains,  and  fails  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  from  lack  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  work.  This  time  will  cure.  What  is  needed 
by  way  of  criticism  in  such  a  case  is  mostly  encouragement  and 
suggestive  hints  as  to  how  his  methods  may  be  still  further  improved 
and  applied  with  greater  certainty  and  success,  or  how  they  may  be 
modified  to  suit  altered  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lesson  may 
be  given  with  much  greater  show  of  skill,  and  a  certain  confident 
ease  of  manner,  and  yet  reveal  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  ignorant  of 
almost  all  essential  principles  of  teaching.  He  blunders  without  know- 
ing ity  and  fails  because  he  Aa«  never  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  ;  his 
knowledge  is  insufficient  even  to  show  him  that  better  work  is 
possible.  A  lesson  by  a  teacher  of  this  kind  is  very  apt  to  deceive 
a  shallow  or  unobservant  critic ;  but  experience  shows  that  many 
cases  of  this  kind  are  amongst  the  most  hopeless.  The  teacher  is  so 
puflfed  up  with  ideas  of  his  own  cleverness  that  he  does  not  open  his 
mind  to  the  advice  of  others,  while  he  is  too  careless  and  superficial 
to  think  and  discover  for  himself.  Ordinary  suggestive  criticism 
remains  imheeded,  and  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  given 
usefully  in  such  a  case,  until  the  teacher  is  convicted  of  error 
and  convinced  of  the  radical  worthlessness  of  his  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  lessons  of  the  so-called  "  clever  aaaatov"  are  often  of  this  description ;  and  in 
many  instances  the  fkvourable  criticism  extended  to  such  work  Is  apt  to  foster  the 
idea  that  teaching  is  a  kind  of  gift— the  possession  of  the  fortunate  few— and  not  a 
thing  to  be  learned  by  patient  and  persevering  effort  It  Is  true  that  it  is  learned 
with  much  greater  ease  by  some  than  by  others,  but  learned  it  must  be  even  in  the 
case  of  the  cleverest. 

Cases  do  sometimes  arise  in  which,  though  the  critic  may  be  quite 
conscious  that  something  is  amiss  with  a  lesson,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
exactly  wbat  that  sometbing  is.     The  selection  of  the  information  is 
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suitable,  the  arrangement  is  passable,  the  methods  seem  skilfully 
employed,  the  teacher  is  earnest  and  good-humoured,  and  yet,  though 
technically  correct  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  lesson  is  not  a 
success.  Here  and  there  such  instances  may  be  explained  by  physical 
circumstances — the  children  are  fatigued  in  body  or  in  mind,  or 
atmospheric  conditions  may  be  against  them ;  but  this  explanation 
is  by  no  means  always  applicable.  There  still  remain  cases  in 
which  there  is,  from  some  subtle  cause,  a  lack  of  understanding, 
difficult  to  characterise,  between  teacher  and  class,  some  unnoticed 
diioontinidties  of  fhonglit  which  the  children  have  been  unable  to 
bridge  for  themselves,  or,  it  may  be,  some  moral  Influence  at  work  that 
has  preyented  them  from  putting  out  their  energies,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  teacher's  efforts  his  work  faiLs  to  produce  its  proper  effect. 
Such  cases  need  the  keenest  observation  and  the  most  cautious  and 
careful  analysis  to  unravel. 

The  story  is  told  that  Sir  Jothva  Bayaolds  was  once  taken  by  a  friend  to  see  a  picture. 
The  great  painter  was  anxions  to  give  a  favourable  verdict,  and  examined  the  pictnre 
with  much  care.  "  Capital  Composition ;  correct  drawing ;  the  colour  and  tone 
excellent ;  but— but— it  wants— it  wants  Thai"  said  he,  snapping  his  fingers.  It  was 
not  easy  to  put  its  defects  into  words,  but  wanting  "  that,"  excellent  though  it  might 
be  in  technical  matters,  the  picture  was  a  failure.  So  it  may  be  said  the  lessons  we 
have  Just  been  considering  want  "  that." 

The  qualities  of  a  good  lesson  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
principles  and  characteristics  previously  given ;  and  from  these  the 
critic  or  the  teacher  will  readily  be  able  to  construct  a  scheme  of  tests 
of  excellence  for  himself.  The  following  riiumdy  however,  of  some  of 
the  COMMON  FAULTS  IN  TEACHINO  will  perhaps  prove  of  advantage 
as  presenting  at  one  view  many  of  the  points  to  which  the  critic's 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  as  an  additional  warning  to  the 
young  teacher  to  avoid  at  least  the  grosser  of  the  defects  mentioned. 
Many  other  faults  will  be  clear  from  a  consideration  of  the  right 
modes  of  employing  the  teaching  devices  and  of  errors  in  their  use. 

(1)  Absence  of  any  definite  plan — no  clear  idea  of  what  the  lesson 

should  accomplish.  No  logical  sequence  and  connection 
of  the  parts ;  so  far  as  the  lesson  shows,  the  facts  might 
have  been  taken  in  any  order. 

(2)  Attemptinir  too  mnoh  and  consequent  hurry  and  want  of 

thoroughness.     Lesson  too  wide  in  scope. 
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(3)  Long  and  uaelAM  introductions — sometimes  very  ekboiate — 

often  used,  as  already  noted,  merely  to  arriye  at  the  title 
of  the  lesson. 

(4)  Defective  knowledge  of  Uie  subject,  and  failure  to  realise  its 

actual  difficulties.  The  teacher  talks  in  book  phraseology, 
and  has  the  semblance  of  knowledge  (words),  and  not 
knowledge  itself  (ideas).  Faulty  reasoning  on  the  facts 
given. 

(5)  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  really  important  points,  hence 

absence  of  emphasis  and  perspective,  all  the  fsuctB  being 
taught  with  equal  force  and  fulness. 

(6)  Too  much  drill  and  too  little  educative  work.     Parade  of  the 

method  or  plan  of  the  lesson  before  the  children. 

(7)  Clumsy  presentation — repeated  restatement  by  the  teacher 

before  the  ideas  are  clearly  worded,  from  bis  having  no 
adequate  notion  of  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Language  too 
difficult — teacher  and  children  thinking  on  two  different 
planes. 

(8)  Lesson  not  stimulating — subject-matter  and  style  of  teaching 

unsuited  to  the  children — work  slow,  dull,  and  mechanical, 
even  when  correct  in  method.  Children  wearied  by  too 
long  continuance  at  one  thing.  Want  of  brightness  and 
vivacity  in  the  teacher. 

(9)  Too  much  done  by  the  teacher  while   the  children  are  not 

allowed  their  proper  share  of  the  work — injudicious  help 
given  in  the  conquest  of  difficulties. 

(10)  Unreasonable  digressions,  sometimes  from  the  teacher  being 

led  away  by  a  question  or  a  statement  from  the  children, 
occasionally  from  fulness  of  knowledge. 

(11)  Introduction  of  too  many  ideas  at  once — facts  not  mastered 

one  at  a  time.  Children  bewildered  by  having  to  attend 
to  too  many  things  together,  sometimes  by  the  teacher 
going  back  without  warning  to  teach  a  point  which  was 
merely  alluded  to  in  connection  with  several  others. 

(12)  Waste  of  time   in  purposeless  questioning,  sometimes  frx>m 

ignorance  or  want  of  insight,  sometimes  merely  to  kill 
time.  Aim  of  questioning  forgotten.  Defective  dealing 
with  answers.     Ignorant  treatment  of  children's  questions. 
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(13)  Abiue  of  lectarinff.     Mere  talk,  adopted  from  idleness  or 

unskilful nesa,  not  true  lecture.    Lecture  too  continuous — 
saying  too  much — pointless  and  round-about  explanations 
— wordiness— twaddle.    The  art  of  aayinj^  nothing  in  many  f 
words  is  not  teaching.^ 

(14)  Tbe  tuactiing  of  tilings  liy  word-itatements  whldi  diUdren 

ahonld  learn  directly  tliroiigh  tlieir  senses  (obserration, 
touch,  etc.).  Experiments  performed  without  any  guid- 
ance being  given  to  the  observation  of  the  children. 
Founding  of  a  lesson  on  experiments,  failing  to  perform 
them,  and  then  expecting  children  to  accept  a  statement 
of  the  results  merely  on  the  teacher's  word.  Confusion  of 
illustrations  with  things  illustrated. 

(15)  No  proper  means  taken  to  fix  the  points  taught— defective 

recapitulation — ^bad  summin^r-up,  or  absence  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

(16)  Artificiality  or  imperfsction  of  disciplinary  measures.    Me- 

chanical corrections  (of  boys  in  back  row,  etc.)  given  by 
the  teacher  to  fill  up  time  while  he  seeks  his  next  point 
Teacher  noisy,  fussy,  and  bustling. 
Mr.  Oakeley,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  gives  in 
his  Report  for  1887  the  following  instructive  and  interesting  sum- 
mary of  some  types  of  "fiaalty  lessons''  and   common   enors  in 
teaching  as  sufficiently  frequent,  in  the  lessons  taught  before  him,  to 
deserve  notice. 

(1)  "The  echo  lesson,  consisting  of  statements  and  questions,  e.g.^ 

'  Liverpool  is  the  second  port  in  England,  what  is  Liver- 
pool?' I 

(2)  The  leotore  lesson,  which  very  soon  exhausts  the  children's 

power  of  attention,  and  they  listen  no  more. 

(3)  The  lesson  with  superfluous  introduction,  the  latter  being   ■ 

either  direct  but  far  too  long,  or  indirect  by  *  eliciting ' 
the  subject  by  a  devious  and  tedious  route. 

(4)  The  desultory  lesson,  a  number  of  disconnected  and  inde- 

pendent points  being  introduced. 

(5)  The  discursive  lesson,  where  the  subject  is  left  in  order  (for 

instance)  to  give  an  unnecessary  derivation,  flying  off  in  the 
tangent  instead  of  circling  round  the  central  point. 
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^6)  The  leuon  where  the  wrong  penon  1«  taught^  it  being 
delivered  at  the  inspector. 

(7)  The  disproportionate  leeson,  where  a  want  of  due  relation 
magnifies  the  unimportant  and  glosses  over  the  essential 

(8)  The  disregard  of  the  prevloiu  knowledge  of  the  dass,  either 
by  a  long  explanation  of  what  the  children  know  very 
well,  or  an  assumption  of  greater  knowledge  than  they 
possess  ;  this  error  is  often  noticed  in  lessons  on  arithmetia 

(9)  The  Indefinite  questioning,  where  many  answers  might  be 
admitted,  but  the  teacher  will  only  accept  the  particular 

'  one  which  he  has  in  his  head,  e.^.,  '  in  what  is  iron  found  ?  * 

I  the  answer  'ironstone'  was  rejected  as  wrong,  and  the' 

boy  much  disconcerted  thereby. 

(10)  The  question  that  admits  of  but  one  obYioua  answer,  for 
'  which,  however,  praise  is  given,  as  in  a  lesson  on  *  sound,' 

after  making  a  noise  on  some  instrument  which  might  have 
been  heard  in  the  street,  the  teacher  praised  a  boy  for 
saying  he  had  heard  it. 

(11)  The  Illicit  use  of  the  word  eliolt,  for  which  many  young 
teachers  have  a  sort  of  fetich  worship,  thus  some  have 
sought  to  '  elicit '  the  height  of  a  mountain  or  length  of  a 
river  of  which  the  children  have  never  heard," 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  toaohing,  as  in  other  matters,  a  considerable  influence  bas  always 
been  exerted  by  wbat  is  called  fashion.  The  view  entertained  as  to 
what  education  should  be,  the  tendency  of  the  age,  the  operation  of 
new  ideas  and  discoveries,  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
children,  the  success  of  some  eminent  worker  in  a  special  direction, 
and  many  another  influence  now  perhaps  scarcely  recognisable,  have 
largely  affected  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  teaching  has  been 
carried  out.  Ideals  have  been  given  up,  and  methods  have  been  tried 
and  abandoned,  while  others  have  taken  their  places,  though  perhaps 
to  be  in  turn  discarded.  Change  for  better  or  worse  has  always  been 
going  on,  and  with  this  great  advantage,  at  least,  that  stagnation  has 
been  prevented. 

In  no  part  of  the  teacher's  work  probably  has  the  influence  of 

fashion  been  more  clearly  discernible  than  in  the  importance  attached 

at  dilTerent  times  to  the  varions  devices  used  in  imparting  instruction 

and  to  the  mode  of  their  employment    At  one  time  teaching  has 

been  little  else  than  lecture,  at  another  questions  have  been  thought 

the    only  important    thing;    now    'picturing    out,*    now    concrete 

illustrations,  now  ellipses,  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.     Some 

influence  or  other  has  operated  to  bring  this  or  that  method  into 

prominent  use,  until  almost  exclusive  attention  has  been  devoted  to 

it  as  the  one  characteristic  of  excellence  ;  then  reaction  has  set  in  and 

the  pendulum  has  swtmg  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that,   from 

excessive  employment  and  over-estimation  of  its  importance,  the 

device  has  sunk  into  unmerited  neglect.    We  have  passed  through 

a  long  transition  period,  in  which  our  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

work  to  be  done  have  become  clearer,  and  methods  more  intelligently 

understood  and  more  skilfully  employed  in  practice  ;  but  it  cannot 

be  too  distinctly  recognised  that  we  are  yet  a  lon^:  way  off  anything 

of  the  nature  of  finality  in  matters  of  teaching. 

11 
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What  is  best  in  method  for  the  teacher  now  may  be  very  far  horn 
perfect  m  any  absolute  sense  ;  the  main  thing  for  him  is  to  learn  to 
employ  in  the  most  skilful  and  advantageous  way  all  the  devices  at 
his  conmiand,  to  extend  his  possibilities  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  not  to 
decry  or  cast  aside  any  device  which,  though  only  in  special  circum- 
stances, will  enable  him  to  reach  his  point  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
way.  Usually  It  will  be  found  that  tliose  who  disparage  a  device  most, 
are  those  who  cannot  employ  it  effectively.  It  is  foolish  to  abuse  the 
use  of  a  chisel  because  it  cannot  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  plane. 

Even  where  of  several  satisfactory  ways  of  doing  a  thing  one  i;  saperior  to  the  others 
the  latter  should  not  be  neglected.  They  are  valuable  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety  to 
the  teaching,  and  aflbrd  relief  from  the  monotony  of  always  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose  in  the  same  way.  Further,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  diOweBt  miads 
art  to  b«  rsaelMd  in  very  dlffartnt  ways,  and  that  a  mode  of  treating  a  point  which  may 
be  quite  successful  with  some  pupils  maybe  ineffectual  in  the  case  of  others.  A  wise 
teacher  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  adapt  his  method  accordingly. 

The  teaching  devices  are,  so  to  speak,  the  teacher's  tools ;  and  he 
should  be  so  apt  in  their  use  as  to  be  able  to  employ  any  one  of  them 
just  where  his  knowledge  and  judgment  suggest  it  will  prove  most 
serviceable,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  teach  quickly,  intelligently,  and 
thoroughly.  No  one  device,  be  it  questioning  or  what  not^  is  applic- 
able to  all  cases,  even  in  the  same  lesson,  and  certainly  not  to  all 
the  various  lessons  which  in  the  course  of  his  instruction  the  teacher 
is  called  upon  to  give.  His  intellectual  habits  and  greater  skill  and 
experience  in  certain  directions  will  often  predispose  him  towards  the 
employment,  in  a  greatly  preponderating  degree,  of  some  special 
device ;  but  this  should  not  make  him  exclusive  or  lead  him  to 
become  fanciful  and  eccentric. 


L  QUESTION& 

Questioning  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  teaching  devices, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  it  has  been  employed  from  quite  early 
times.  It  was  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods,  by  Socrates  ; 
and  with  him  it  was  an  instrument  of  discipline,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  unfolding  information  to  the  mind.  Its  value  in  restricting 
thought  to  one  topic  at  a  time  doubtless  led  to  its  adootion  in  the 
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preparation  of  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  early  church  ; 
and,  after  the  Reformation,  to  the  employment  of  **  catechisms  "  and 
"  question  and  answer  books."  The  distinct  recognition,  however,  of 
questioning  as  a  device  of  great  value  in  education,  and  one  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  school  teaching,  seems  to  have  been  the  out- 
come of  the  impetus  given  to  the  development  of  new  methods  by 
such  men  as  Pestalozzi,  and  does  not  date  further  back  than  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century ;  while  its  common  adoption  in 
practice,  and  its  employment  in  a  deliberate  and  dexterous  way,  may 
be  said,  at  least  in  England,  to  be  the  growth  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

To  question  a  class  may  seem,  to  one  ignorant  of  teaching,  a  very 
simple  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  To  question  and 
to  question  efficiently  are  two  very  diffisrent  thingi ;  and  so  much  is 
involved  in  the  latter  that  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
the  teacher  has  to  learn.  Few  thingi  mark  off  more  clearly  tbe  able 
teadier  tlian  really  felicitons  qnestionlngr ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
character  and  success  of  the  work  are  determined  by  it.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  any  one  can  become  an  expert  questioner 
by  merely  reading  about  how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  here,  certainly,  "  aS. 
is  but  lip-wisdom  that  wants  experience."  No  device  should  be  more 
persistently  and  patiently  practised ;  it  should  not  be  taken  up  in  a 
mechanical  half-hearted  way,  and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  content 
until  he  can  question  easily  and  skilfully  in  any  direction  needed. 

The  ikilfnl  employment  of  questioning  depends  upon — 

(1)  Accurate  and  ftill  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  so  that 
he  may  know  exactly  what  to  ask  for,  without  having  to  pause  or  put 
several  questions  where  one  would  do,  and  may  see  readily  how  best 
to  bring  out  the  relative  bearing  and  importance  of  the  various  facts. 

Wut  or  kJMwMf*  if  not  w  commom  m  wm&t  of  tliomfhBMi.  The  teacher  often  knows 
his  facts  from  one  side,  bat  thinks  only  in  the  words  he  has  been  accustomed  to, 
and  finds  great  difficulty  In  turning  his  points  round  and  round  so  that  the  children 
may  arrive  at  clear  and  ftiU  ideas. 

(2)  Power  to  analyse  rapidly  any  subject  which  needs  to  be  broken 
up,  and  to  simplify  difficulties  by  directing  attention  only  to  as  much 
at  a  time  as  the  children  are  able  to  grasp. 

Want  of  analytical  power  is  a  frequent  failing  in  inexperienced  teachers,  arising 
generally  from  want  of  practice,  coupled  with  defective  observation,  and  the  habit  of 
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accepting  things  without  any  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  a  general  truth 
and  the  parttcnlarB  upon  which  it  Is  founded,  or  by  which  it  may  be  illustrated. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  those  under  instrnetion,  their  needs,  power,  and 
previous  acquirements  ;  as  well  as  of  the  way  in  which  their  minds 
may  be  best  made  to  work  in  storing  and  in  giving  out  information. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  teacher  knows  those  under  his  charge,  the  more  Judiciously 
directed  and  the  mure  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  case  the  questioning  will  be, 
the  more  easily  will  he  detect  the  exact  nature  of  any  difficulty  which  the  answering 
shows  to  exist,  and  the  more  effective  will  be  his  mode  of  overcoming  it. 

(4)  Bzperienoe  in  the  nae  of  tlie  deyice,  so  as  to  be  able  to  question 
with  ease,  variety,  and  certainty,  and  to  recognise  intuitively  when 
to  stop. 

It  is  astonishing  how  few  young  teachers  question  well,  or  realise  the  importance 
of  putting  out  all  their  energies  to  improve  in  this  very  essential  part  of  their  work. 
PwposelMS  9^«stt«BlB(  is  OB*  ttf  the  eoBSMnest  of  ftuUts. 

(5)  Mental 'qoldkBlglitedneBB  and  good  Judgment^  which  enable  the 
teacher  to  rise  above  a  mere  mechanical  following  of  rules. 

Tact  is  nsoMiary  at  aU  polate  in  deciding  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone ;  as 
well  as  readiness  of  resource  in  seizing  u]K>n  points  of  vantage,  in  "  adapting  the 
means  to  varying  and  unforeseen  circumstances,"  and  in  making  the  most  profitable 
use  of  whatever  may  be  given  by  the  children  in  the  way  of  answers. 

(6)  Brightness  of  manner,  and  such  strong  sympathy  with  children 
that  they  feel  the  stimulus  and  enter  into  their  share  of  the  work 
with  eagerness. 

Xaay  a  toaehsr's  woik  is  Bun«4  hy  hssitaiMy  aa4  heavlasss  of  maBaar.  Few  things 
damp  the  natural  vivacity  of  children  more  effectually :  to  keep  them  active  and 
fbll  of  ardour  is  half  the  battle,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  employment  of 
questioning. 

(7)  Power  of  expression  and  readiness  of  speech  so  as  to  exactly 
.suit  the  questions  to  those  under  instruction,  and  to  vary  the  form  of 
a  question  on  the  instant  if  necessary. 

Ease  in  framing  questions  in  a  simple,  brief,  and  direct  way  tells  powerftilly 
towards  success  in  teaching,  but  it  d«aian4s  sraeh  qvickaMs  of  approcialioa  and  tkXH  in 
tho  VM  of  words.  Teachera  frequently  fail  in  these  particulars,  and  the  questions 
are  consequently  clumsily- worded  or  round-about,  and  the  exercise  becomes  slow 
and  uninteresting. 
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Tbe  frteqiMBt  nae  of  qneitlona  Is  alnolutely  indUpensalito  In  the 
teaehinff  of  the  young,  and  no  one  who  has  learned  to  question  well, 
and  has  realised  the  value  of  the  process,  will  ever  be  likely  to  give 
it  up.  The  faulty  in  the  case  of  many  teachers,  is  that  they  do  not 
use  questioning  nearly  enough.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  questioning  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  the 
only  device  to  be  used  in  teaching,  and  is  not  to  be  used  on  aU 
occasions  and  for  all  purposes.  We  do  not  cut  bread  with  a  razor,  or 
prune  trees  with  a  sword,  useful  as  the  razor  or  the  sword  may  be  in 
its  own  particular  way. 

Valuable  as  it  is,  q:ne8tionlng  caiinot  cover  the  wh(Ae  work  of 
temchlnir,  and  the  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  stretch  its  province 
in  this  way.  It  is  the  natural  complement  of  lecture  and  illustration, 
and  should  not  usurp  their  province ;  though  it  may  always  in  teaching 
be  used  advantageously  in  connection  with  them.  In  order  that  the 
teacher  may  learn  to  recognise  where  questions  may  be  judiciously 
employed,  he  must  attend  carefully  to  the  results  of  his  efforts,  as 
the  necessary  insight  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  experience. 

Many  teachers  use  questioning  as  though  it  were  an  end  in  itself, 
and  fail  to  see  that  it  is  easy  to  over-question  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
retard  the  teaching,  and  smother  up  the  point  to  be  learned  in  a  cloud 
of  answers.  This  purposeless  questioning  has  done  much  to  bring  t\e 
device  into  disrepute.  Directly  the  object  is  gained,  the  teacher 
should  pass  on.  Anything  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  clear 
understanding  and  firm  grasp  only  bewilders  the  children,  and  darkens 
what  it  should  illuminate.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  in  teaching,  a 
large  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  question  from 
children  ordinary  matters  of  fact,  which  they  can  only  learn  by  being 
told  directly.  To  question  again  and  again  in  the  hope  that  the 
point  may  be  guessed,  or  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  is  to 
misunderstand  completely  the  use  of  questioning,  and  is  not  only 
stupid  but  blameworthy. 

The  oltfMiloas  MiMtlmM  wgM  acyail  tlM  nit  of  qMitions— that  they  are  a  roimd-aboat 
and  tediooB  mode  of  teaching,  that  thej  encourage  a  habit  of  rash  specnlation  and 
goeising,  tliat  they  dlaconrage  children  hy  presenting  too  many  difficulties,  and  so  on 
—are  scarcely  worth  consideration.  They  arise  usually  fh)m  a  misconception  of  the 
real  nature  of  questioning,  and  apply  only  to  its  wrong  employment  or  abuse.  The 
£sct  that  such  defects  are  common,  is  no  argument  for  the  abandonment  of  the  device, 
but  points  distinctly  to  the  necessity  for  learning  to  question  properly. 
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pmjwily  ooDdiieted  U  nsltter  todioos  aor  cwiftiidBg  to 
ddldnn.  As  a  matter  of  hct,  they  are  always  pleased  to  teQ  what 
they  know ;  they  like  to  be  active,  and  to  have  their  share  in  the 
work  recognised.  To  answer  questions  is  much  more  engaging  woik 
to  them  than  to  sit  as  passive  listeners,  and  they  are  frequently  more 
keenly  alive,  and  more  deeply  interested,  during  questioning  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  work.  As  Richter  says,  ''the  questions  of  the 
teacher  find  more  open  ears  than  his  answers.*  It  is  the  teadiei's 
fault  if  children  feel  answering  to  be  a  bore  or  are  bewildered  by  a 
multiplicity  of  points  of  view. 

Oood  questioning  la  an  InttileetQal  ezerelsa  Tmlaalite  to  teadMr  and 
]iit]illa  alika,  securing  to  the  latter  mental  activity  and  deamess  of 
comprehension,  and  keeping  them  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
work.  It  breaks  down  the  formality  of  merely  didactic  teaching, 
gives  a  pleasant  conversational  tone  to  the  lesson  by  allowing  the 
children  their  share  of  the  talking,  and  further,  it  affords  them  a 
valuable  training  in  readiness  of  thought  and  speech.  In  fftct, 
questloninflT may  lie  made  one  of  tlie  most  powerftallnstnmienli  at  the 
teacher's  disposal,  and  this  not  only  from  the  educative  side,  but  also 
from  the  disciplinary  point  of  view.  Effectively  used  it  should  spur 
the  indolent,  stimulate  the  sluggish,  challenge  the  inattentive,  restrain 
the  forward,  control  the  rash,  expose  the  careless,  encourage  the 
timid,  and  help  the  dull ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  fully  employ 
the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  class  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  available  the  knowledge  of  individuals  for  the  benefit  of 
alL 

Nevertheless  questioning  is  not  a  quick  method  albeit  a  sure  one  : 
even  where  legitimately  employed  it  will  usually  take  more  time  to 
question  a  fiEict  from  a  child  than  to  tell  it  to  him  directly.  This  has 
led  some  teachers,  especially  in  America,  to  prefer  a  more  direct 
mode  of  proceeding.  But  the  longer  way  round  is  often  the  shorter 
way  home.  In  the  one  case  the  child  is  made  to  think  consecutively, 
and  express  his  thoughts  clearly,  and  thus  his  mind  is  exercised  in  a 
way  highly  conducive  to  thoroughness  ;  while  in  the  other  case  he 
has  only  to  listen,and  this  children  do  very  imperfectly.  Even  where 
the  teacher's  statements  are  repeated  agam  and  again,  the  pupils  are 
very  apt  to  pick  up  the  words  only,  and  to  fail  to  acquire  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  truths. 
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I.  Kinds  of  Questions  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
MAT  be  used. — It  is  quite  common,  in  the  treatment  of  questions 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  to  find  a  more  or  less  minute  classi- 
fication of  them  given,  in  which  certain  names  are  applied  to  the 
yarious  groups  according  to  the  slightly  different  objects  with  which 
they  are  employed.  Thus  at  different  times,  though  by  no  single 
writer,  questions  used  in  particular  ways  have  been  called  preliminary, 
tentative,  testing,  assaying,  recapitulatory,  examinatory,  experimental, 
catechetical,  educative,  Socratic,  illustrative,  instructive,  etc.  Some 
of  these  terms  are  of  course  but  different  names  for  the  same 
thing ;  but  any  such  elaborate  scheme  as  is  here  referred  to  is  of  no 
practical  value,  in  fact  it  is  apt  to  confuse  rather  than  assist  the 
teacher,  and  tends  to  cloud  over  the  essential  features  which  mark  the 
two  great  and  distinct  classes,  viz.  Testing  Qtiesiions  and  Train- 
ing Questions.  These  differ  in  their  nature,  their  aim,  and  their 
modes  of  use ;  and  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  teaching  it  is  helpful, 
and  it  is  sufficient,  to  consider  all  questions  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  these  groups. 

(1)  Ttosttng  Questions.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  testing  ques- 
tions is  that  they  seek  to  secure  firom  Uie  child  the  re-expression  of 
something  he  is  supposed  to  have  learned — either  during  the  lesson, 
or  previously — in  order  that  he  may  know  it  more  securely  by  having 
again  to  direct  his  attention  to  it,  and  in  many  cases  by  being  made 
to  state  it  in  his  own  words.  They  demand  for  the  most  part  an 
effort  of  memory  in  supplying  the  desiderated  ideas  ;  and  though  the 
answers  may  necessitate  clear  understanding  and  some  exercise  of 
judgment^  yet  such  questions  turn  the  child's  thoughts  in  a  backward 
dizBction,  and  set  him  seeking  for  what  is  wanted  among  facts  he  has 
already  acquired.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  questions  of  this  kind 
do  not  require  thought  in  order  to  answer  them  well,  but  they  do  not 
involve  the  discovery  of  anything  new  to  the  child.  They  should 
represent  the  ideas  in  the  most  natural  order,  and  as  far  as  possible 
cement  them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  coherent  body  of 
information  ;  so  that  the  recollection  of  them  may  be  aided  by  the 
influence  of  that  "  association"  which  acts  so  powerfully  in  the  case 
of  memory. 

Nothing  tells  the  teacher  so  much  about  his  work,  or  may  be  made 
more  helpful  in  pointinrr  out  where  his  practice  needs  amendment, 
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than  a  judicious  use  of  questions.  They  test  the  quality  of  the 
teaching,  by  showing  him  how  far  the  facts  given  have  been  well 
learned,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  arranged  in  the  child's  mind  ; 
and  they  further  afford  the  teacher  actual  proof  of  the  amount  of  in- 
formation which  has  been  gained. 

Testing  questions,  then,  ask  directly  for  facts,  and  bring  them  to 
light  again  for  various  reasons  and  purposes.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  following : — 

(a)  At  the  opening  of  a  Lesson  they  enlighten  the  teacher  as  to 
what  knowledge  the  children  poBsess,  cither  of  a  related  or  similar 
kind,  which  may  be  made' the  groundwork  of  the  teaching  ;  and  show 
him  not  only  how  much  it  will  be  wise  to  attempt,  but  also  where 
best  to  begin.  They  help  the  children  to  discriminate  between  what 
they  know  and  what  they  do  not  know,  and  by  thus  defining  the 
limits  of  the  known  enable  them  to  make  the  passage  to  the  unknown 
with  greater  certainty  and  success.  Skilfully  used  such  preliminary 
questions  turn  the  minds  of  the  scholars  into  the  righ^  groove,  as  it 
were,  prepare  them  for  what  the  teacher  is  going  to  say,  and  set  them 
fairly  on  their  course.  They  open  up  a  subject  by  showing  in  what 
direction  learning  is  to  take  place,  arouse  a  desire  for  knowledge  by 
exciting  interest  and  curiosity,  and  stimulate  the  children  by  afford- 
ing a  glimpse  of  possibilities. 

(b)  During  the  teaching  testing  questions  are  in  a  high  degree 
usefta  in  directing  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  children,  and  in 
banishing  any  haziness  of  conception  or  inaccuracy  of  apprehension  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  form  the  most  serviceable  and  trust- 
worthy means  which  the  teacher  has  at  his  disposal  of  discovering 
how  far  he  has  been  understood,  and  the  cause  of  any  failure  which 
may  become  apparent.  He  is  thus  able  to  determine  readily  where 
his  work  has  been  too  difficult,  too  vague,  or  too  hurried  ;  and  is  led 
to  see  in  what  direction  increased  caution  is  necessary,  what  gaps 
leading  to  error  have  to  be  stopped,  what  weak  places  need  strengthen- 
ing, or  where  further  explanation  or  illustration  is  required.  Such 
questioning  also  affords  him  opportunities  of  putting  misconceptions 
right ;  and  offers  him  a  safe  guide,  not  only  as  to  whether  the  lesson 
is  level  with  the  child's  comprehension,  but  also  as  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  teaching  should  be  i;iven. 
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Frequeotly,  htjbre  an  expUvnaUon  is  given,  a  few  qnestiona  are  valuable  to  prepare 
the  children's  minds  for  what  is  coming,  to  narrow  th*  mental  view  to  the  single 
diJBcalty  in  hand,  to  rwnoTa  obttaelas  to  understanding,  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
make  out  the  best  mode  of  approach.  Unless  the  children  are  thus  led  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  diflBculty,  and  to  feel  their  want,  the  explanation  is  apt  to  be 
unheeded.  "  Food  proffered  where  there  is  no  appetite  is  nauseating ;  information 
proffered  prematurely  is  worse  than  wasted." 

(c)  At  the  end  of  divisions  and  at  the  dose  of  the  lesson  questioning 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
tlie  liBLcts  tauglLt,  of  maMng  good  the  connectloa  between  them, 
and  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  most  Important  points  in  such  a 
way  as  to  put  the  whole  into  proper  •  perspective.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  little  of  a  lesson  children  remember,  even  when  well 
taught,  and  how  fragmentary  and  unsatis&ctory  their  information 
soon  becomes,  unless  it  is  tested  and  impressed  again  and  again  by 
rapid,  searching,  and  vigorous  questioning  in  the  way  of  recapitulation 
or  review.  In  many  cases  they  fail  to  grasp  the  fiw^ts  even  at  the 
time,  and  the  systematio  emplosrment  of  testing  qnestlons  at  stated 
periods  in  the  lesson  affords  the  best  means  of  supplying  deficiencies 
and  of  correcting  errors.  It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  children 
know  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned  until  it  has  been  proved 
by  questioning. 

The  practice  of  frequently  testing  knowledge  by  questioning  is 
valuable  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  learning  and  that  of  discipline. 
If  the  child  knows  he  will  be  required  to  give  back  what  has  been 
presented  to  him  he  is  much  more  likely  to  listen  attentively  than 
where  such  exercise  is  omitted.  To  be  of  use,  however,  testing 
questions  must  be  sufficiently  searching  to  determine  how  far  the 
child  has  understood  and  remembered  what  has  been  taught,  and 
must  not  be  confined  to  asking  merely  for  a  few  points  which  even 
inattentive  children  can  give. 

(2)  Training  Questions. — The  chief  characteristic  of  training  ques- 
tions is  that  they  seek  to  lead  the  6hlld  to  discover  new  Dacts  for 
himself  lyy  guiding  him  through  easy  processes  of  thought  or  reason- 
ing. That  which  is  known  is  used  as  material  out  of  which,  by 
suitable  treatment,  fresh  ideas  may  be  developed.  The  old  informa- 
tion is  brought  to  light  that  new  may  be  evolved  out  of  it,  the  one  lead- 
ing up  to  and  into  the  other.   Training  questions  thus  involve  a  seeking 
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forward,  not  backward.  They  may  be  said  to  put  information  inU) 
the  mind,  and  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  out  into  active  exercise 
such  powers  as  the  child  possesses.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  why 
such  questions  have  been  termed  edncatiya  or  instnictlYa.  They  are 
also  lUnstratlve,  inasmuch  as  they  throw  light  on  what  is  known, 
and  this  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  out  all  it  implies  and  show 
its  bearings  in  relation  to  other  matters.  It  is  also  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  used  in  all  cases,  but  only  where  an  extension  of  the 
child's  knowledge,  or  power,  can  be  secured  by  his  own  efforts,  with- 
out direct  communication  from  the  teacher. 

In  the  earliest  ttage^  before  the  child  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
able  to  reason,  training  questions  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the 
eliciting  of  relationsliips  between  the  facts  which  are  brought  before 
him,  these  involying  for  the  most  part  only  such  matters  as  can  be 
observed,  or  interdependence  of  the  simplest  kind  as  cause  and  effect 
In  the  later  stages  of  a  child's  school  career  the  great  use  of  training 
questions  is  to  present  easy  steps  of  analjrsis  until  a  general  oon- 
clniion  can  lie  reached ;  or  to  elicit  inference  after  inference  in  a  way 
which  will  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  logical  connection,  and  exercise 
the  pupil  in  continuous  thinking.  A  most  valuable  training  of  the 
intelligence  is  thus  secured ;  and  all  investment  in  intellectual 
activity  will  pay  a  dividend.  Nothing  encourages  a  child  more 
than  to  show  him  how  much  he  can  accomplish  for  himself^  if  he  puts 
out  his  strength  in  the  right  way.  The  conquest  of  difficulty  in- 
vigorates him  ;  and  what  he  thus  learns  has  a  fuller  meaning  for  him, 
and  is  much  more  permanent,  than  what  he  is  simply  told. 

The  comparative  neglect  into  which  training  questioning  has  fallen 
is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  the  craving  for  putting  everything  into  a 
cut-and-dried  form,  so  that  it  may  be  just  ready  for  easy  quotation 
during  examination.  It  is  urged,  and  correctly  so  far,  that  training 
questioning  is  not  an  easy  and  expeditimis  means  of  storing  informa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  deplorable  that  this  latter  should  be  made  almost  the 
only  end  of  education.  "  The  time  spent  in  questioning  with  a  view 
to  train  cannot  be  spent  in  carting  in  knowledge  with  a  view  to  turn 
it  out  again  on  demand." 

The  raccesB  with  which  training  qnestiona  are  employed  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  teacher's  skill  in  suggesting  lines  of  search, 
and  in  keeping  the  inquiry  within  proper  limits.     He  has  to  stimu- 
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late  the  children  to  make  the  necessary  eflbrt,  and  to  give  help 
judiciously  where  a  difficulty  presents  itself  too  great  for  them  to 
overcome  unaided.  He  must  he  perfectly  dear  as  to  wliat  he  wlsbes 
to  azTivo  at^  and  must  put  his  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  in 
the  right  direction.  The  most  consummate  adroitness  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  these  points  efficiently. 

SOO&AflO  QUBSTZOHDIO. — Training  questioning  and  Socrafeic  questioning  are  often 
spoken  of  as  though  the  two  tenus  were  in  all  respects  synonymous ;  and  specimens 
of  Socxatic  dialogue  are  frequently  given,  as  though  by  imitation  of  these  a  correct 
method  would  be  arrived  at  for  use  with  children.  But  anything  like  a  careAil 
examination  of  the  dialogues  given  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  will  surely  reveal  how 
completely  unlike,  in  most  cases,  the  method  is  to  proper  training  questioning  for 
diUdren.  Commonly  the  teacher  is  not  even  warned  that  there  are  two  vsry  distiiiet 
Vkasts  of  the  loeratie  sMllMd— tho  IroBleal  ooo,  and  tho  dortloplnc  ono.  True,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  latter  is  a  correct  one  in  ordinary  teaching,  aiming  as  it  does  at  giving 
birth  to  mental  activity  and  discovery  by  the  pupil  himself;  but  even  here  it  is  the 
frtMiplo  ItMlf  whiok  is  of  valM,  not  the  way  ia  whiek  Boeratos  omptoyod  it,  and  the  teacher 
who  fashioned  his  teaching  upon  the  model  of  Socrates'  ordinary  method  of  procedure 
would  almost  inevitably  go  wrong. 

Socrates  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  teacher  of  little  children,  and  Judging  from  his 
practice  as  we  know  it  he  would  certainly  in  that  caimcity  have  been  a  failure 
He  usually  drove  his  hearers  to  the  conclusion  he  wanted ;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  of  children  to  guide  and  lead,  and  they  require  murh  more  help  and  direct 
explanation,  interspersed  with  the  questions,  than  the  ordinary  Socratic  dialogue 
would  give. 

Socrates  was  in  almost  all  cases  dealing  with  adults,  and  often  well-trained  and 
acute  adults,  so  that  in  many  instances  he  directed  his  questioning  to  convict  them 
of  ignorance,  or  to  confound  them  by  leading  them  into  difficulties.  His  method 
was  frequently  subtie  and  artful ;  and  he  was  not  above  leading  his  interlocutor  astray 
in  order  to  entrap  him  and  Jeer  at  his  confusion.  Now  surely  all  this  is  wrong  in 
dealing  with  children.  Except  In  the  rare  case  of  a  rash  and  conceited  pupil,  we  do 
not  want  to  disconcert  them  by  convincing  them  how  ignorant  they  are,  and  how 
valueless  is  what  they  know ;  but  rather  by  our  questioning  to  make  clear  to  them 
how  far  they  know  accurately,  and  show  them  what  they  need.  With  children  onploy- 
Mont  of  rldleolo  at  all  asods  earefSi  BBaaacoaMnt,  and  it  dioald  fena  no  rcgnlar  part  of  a 
■otkodoftoaddBc. 

Apart  even  from  the  objectionable  features  mentioned,  the  Boeratle  aaothod,  if  carried 
oat  in  dotafl,  is  too  Mgatlvo  in  charaetor,  and  gives  £sr  too  litUa  information,  to  bo  niitablo 
for  eoaaon  as*  in  schools.  Employed,  however,  in  a  kindly  way,  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  with  discrimination  by  a  skilled  teacher,  the  method  may  lie  used  occasionally 
with  good  effect  The  dialogue  previously  quoted  f^om  Hr.  Thring  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  this.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  point  for  the  teacher  to  remember  about 
the  Socratic  dialogue  is  its  aequenee  and  connection— the  cross  examination  to  bring 
out  the  truth  without  any  break  in  thought. 

It  will  perhaps  assist  the  clear  appreciation  of  the  characterlatics 
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Of  testing  and  training  questions  if  we  map  out  their  chief  points  of 
contrast  as  follows  : — 


Testing  Qvestions. 

1.  Appeal  inainly  to  mniioiy  and  m- 
d«ntaiidliic. 

S.  Turn  attention  baekwanU  upon  the 
known. 

3.  Travel  over  ground  already  sur- 
veyed for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work.  DlMovar 
i^hMX  tiM  papil  hai  f oud  out. 

4.  Fix  aequlrvd  tratlw  by  bringing  iheui 
again  to  light,  and  ore  thus  said  to 
question  information  out  qf  the  child's 
mind. 

5.  Call  upou  the  child  to  paue  and 
examine  wluit  he  has  acquired. 

6.  Demand  answers  depending  upon 
aceoratt  knowlsdss  and  readiness  in  finding 
and  expressing  it. 

7.  May  be  employed  in  connection  with 
all  subjects. 

8.  Rnltghten  the  tMchar  as  to  the  nature 
of  liis  success  and  the  value  of  his 
method. 


Trainino  Questions. 

1.  Appeal  chiefly  to  naaoaiaf  and  the 
eoBMpCive  faealtj. 

2.  Direct  attention  forwards  to  the  un- 
known. 

8.  Garry  thought  into  new  regions 
so  as  to  lead  to  ftirther  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Flad  Mit  what  th*  papA 
esBditeovsr. 

4  nevslop  HAW  traths  out  of  what 
is  already  known,  and  are  thus  said  to 
question  information  into  the  child's 
mind. 

5.  Call  upon  the  child  to  progrMi  by 
means  of  what  he  has  acquired. 

6.  Demand  answers  depending  upon 
iadght  and  the  power  of  the  children  to 
think  connectedly. 

7.  Are  limited  in  application  mainly 
to  matters  which  can  be  reasoned  out. 

8.  SallfhtMi  th«  dhUdrta  as  to  the 
bearing  and  development  of  what  they 
know. 


To  sum  up,  we  niay  say  that  the  chikf  purposes  for  which 
QUESTIONS  MAY  BE  PROFITABLY  EMPLOYED  in  teaching  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(1)  To  carry  on  the  lesson  and  develop  the  information  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  children's  reason,  previous  experience,  or  present 
observation.  The  questioning  should  give  point  and  meaning  to 
what  is  already  known,  and  open  up  a  view  of  the  details  wliich 
probably  has  not  before  attracted  attention. 

(2)  To  test  the  cleamesi  and  accuracy  of  information  supposed  to 
have  been  gained,  either  from  previous  work,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
teaching  given  in  the  lesson,  and  so  to  enable  the  teacher  to  adapt 
his  procedure  exactly  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

(3)  To  train  the  children  by  guiding  them  through  easy  processes 
of  observation,  thought,  or  conception ;  as  well  as  to  afford  them  a 
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useful  exercise  in  rapidity  of  apprehension,  and  in  ready  expression 
of  their  ideas  with  neatness,  exactness,  and  force. 

(4)  To  stimulate  the  cbildren  to  use  to  the  utmost  such  power  as 
ihej  possess  ;  to  awaken  curiosity  as  to  coming  knowledge,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  desire  to  know  more ;  and  to  increase  Interest  in 
the  work  by  calling  upon  them  to  take  their  proper  share  in  it. 

(5)  To  focus  the  attention  and  intellectual  effort  upon  one  point  at 
a  time,  and  so  help  the  children  by  directing  the  mental  gaze  and 
excluding  the  consideration  of  eyerything  but  the  matter  in  hand. 

(6)  To  fix  the  ideas  which  have  been  presented  to  the  child  by 
causing  them  to  be  again  brought  into  conscious  existence  in  varied 
form  and  definite  order — through  the  agency  of  repetition,  re- 
capitulation, or  review — a  sufl5cient  number  of  times  to  secure 
permanency. 

(7)  To  bring  out  the  perspective  of  facts  by  dwelling  most  forcibly 
upon  the  more  essential  matters,  and  to  assist  the  children  in  realising 
the  logical  connection  and  relationship  of  the  ideas. 

(8)  Occasionally  to  vary  the  method  of  teaching,  and  prevent  the 
deadening  e£fect  of  sameness  of  treatment ;  or  possibly  to  inspirit  a 
flagging  class,  and  give  brightness,  pleasantness,  and  ^'  go "  to  the 


II.  Forms  and  Qualities  of  Questions,  with  Suggestions 
AS  to  their  use. — Questions,  as  applied  to  children  in  teaching, 
should,  as  we  have  seen,  turn  the  mind's  energy  in  one  direction,  and 
thus,  by  narrowing  the  range  of  effort,  put  the  pupil  in  the  best 
position  for  performing  his  part  in  the  lesson.  They  should  guide 
him  in  his  search  for  new  facts,  and  exact  of  him  in  a  reasonable 
way  the  reproduction  of  that  which  he  has  learned.  Hence  questions 
should  be — 

(1)  Pointed  and  direct, — A  very  common  defect  in  questions  is 
their  want  of  definiteness  as  to  what  is  required.  They  should  ask 
exactly  for  what  Is  needed,  and  nothing  but  that  Thus,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  question  should  admit  of  only  one  answer,  and  though  the 
teacher  may  not  always  be  able  to  reach  this  standard  it  should  be 
aimed  at.  Vagueness  or  ambiguity  in  the  questions  is  a  great  enemy 
to  anything  like  clear  and  exact  thought  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
When  it  is  possible  for  him  to  give  several  answers,  each  of  which  is 
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a  correct  reply  to  the  question,  he  is  apt  to  be  confused  by  the 
possibilities  open  to  him  ;  and,  feeling  that  the  teacher  only  wants 
one  reply,  he  either  hazards  a  guess,  or  lets  the  opportunity  pass  in 
trying  to  decide  what  answer  to  give. 

All  such  questions  as  "  What  is  the  river  Severn  like?"  "What  sort  of  story  is 
the  one  you  liavc  l»een  reading?"  "What  do  they  do  in  quarries?"  "  What  should  you 
say  Gibraltar  is  made  of?"  "  What  do  we  eat  to  keep  us  alive?"  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  They  simply  diflTase  instead  of  concentrating  the  child's  attention,  and 
serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever. 

Nor  must  the  questions  be  allowed  to  wander  from  the  subject,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  unless  the  teacher  has  his  lesson  well  in  hand, 
and  frames  his  inquiries  to  elicit  just  what  he  wants.  IzreleTRat 
questionliiff  is  oftener  the  result  of  Indolenoe  than  of  lack  of  skill. 
Something  more  is  required  in  teaching  than  the  loose  and  indirect 
fonn  of  questioning  commonly  employed  in  ordinary  conversation, 
although  there  should  be  the  same  freedom  and  ease.  If  the  teacher 
asks  questions  without  knowing  where  he  is  going,  he  will  soon  find 
both  himself  and  his  children  adrift,  and  no  real  progress  being  made. 

Bverj  qaestion  should  he  of  yalne  as  a  real  part  of  the  teachisg, 
and  have  some  distinct  bearing  and  influence  on  the  lesson.  Some- 
times a  number  of  questions  are  asked  without  order,  and  in  an 
aimless  drifting  sort  of  way,  merely  to  occupy  time,  or  because  the 
teacher  feels  that  some  questions  ought  to  be  asked.  They  begin 
anywhere  and  lead  nowhere.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  such 
questioning  has  been  already  referred  to. 

(2)  Clear  as  to  meaning  and  simply  worded. —  If  the  child  is  to 
grasp  the  bearing  of  a  question  readily,  it  must  be  unequivocal  tn 
meaning,  and  sufficiently  simple  both  in  thought  and  language.  The 
ideas  must  be  well  within  the  child's  comprehension ;  and  so  long  as 
clearness  is  secured,  the  shorter  the  question  the  better.  In  no 
part  of  hia  work  is  it  more  worth  the  teacher's  while  to  be  economical 
of  words  ;  and  those  used  must  be  such  as  the  child  is  accustomed  to, 
so  that  whether  the  answer  is  forthcoming  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  what  is  asked.  There  must  be  no  useless  yerhiage  tn 
the  way  of  introductory  phrases,  no  round-about  and  consequently 
lengthy  statements,  and  no  unnecessary  elaboration  of  idea.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  children  to  think  properly  when  their  energies  are 
consumed  in  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  complexity  of  the  question, 
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or  to  discover  its  import.  The  proper  choice  of  words  in  asldiig  a 
question  is  a  point  deserving  of  much  attention.  Several  short 
questions  are  better  than  one  long  one  ;  and  if  the  teacher  finds  that 
he  has  in  his  question  taken  too  great  a  step  at  once,  or  has  employed 
words  too  difficult  for  the  children  to  understand — as  he  may  easily 
do,  especially  in  using  technical  terms — it  is  better  for  him  to  break 
up  his  question  into  easier  ones,  or  to  put  it  in  another  form,  than  to 
fill  in  the  answer  himself  and  pass  on. 

All  such  rotmd-«bont  ways  of  beginning  a  question  as  "  Now,  my  good  children  ..." 
"  I  ahall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  .  .  .  ,"  "  Now,  if  you  try  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
able  to  say  .  .  .  ,"  etc,  are  to  be  avoided,  not  only  as  a  waste  of  time,  but  as  tending 
to  confuse  t^e  child  by  taking  his  attention  from  the  point  of  the  question. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  talk  to  children  often  find  great  difficulty  in 
framing  suitable  and  simple  questions,  and  sometimes  foil  into  ludicrous  mistakes. 
No  teacher  would  ever  think  of  asking  such  a  question  as  Uie  following :  "Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  if  you  happen  to  remember  Arom  what  you  have  been  told 
or  from  what  you  have  read,  under  what  circumstances  mercury  placed  in  a  long 
'  tube,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  rises  or  falls?"    Such  a  question  errs  in  many  ways. 

A  question  may  be  clear  as  to  meaning,  and  yet  framed  in  such 
a  clumsy  or  slipshod  way  as  to  be  objectionable,  especially  so  when 
addressed  to  children.  A  faulty  form,  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
teaching,  is  one  in  which  what  should  be  a  statement,  or  an  ellipsis, 
is  changed  into  a  question  by  the  addition  of  some  word  or  phrase 
that  ought  in  most  cases  to  have  come  first.  The  words  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  whaiy  wken^  whercj  h<nOy  and  the  like. 

For  instance :  "  FalstafT  was  a  very  what?"  *'  The  man  we  spoke  of  went  where  ?" 
"  Botany  is  the  science  of  what  ?  "    "He  ascended  which  of  the  two  mountains  ?  " 

Another  rather  common  error  is  for  the  teacher,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  from  not  having  thought  out  his  lesson  properly,  to  begin 
a  question  and  then  to  alter  the  wording,  it  may  be  several  times  :  e.g. 

"What  is  the  function  of what  purpose  do  the  leaves  serve, 

of  what  use  are  they  to  the  plant  V  If  a  question  has  been  begun 
wrongly,  it  is  better  to  abandon  it  altogether  than  to  patch  and  alter 
it  until  the  children  are  confused. 

Sometimes  again  the  mistake  is  made  of  welding  into  one  two 
questions  which  ought  to  have  been  put  separately,  so  tliat  the 
children  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  to  answer  first,  and  hence  some 
say  one  thing  some  another. 
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"  What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  sailed^  which  word  does  it  tell  us  sometliiDg 
about?"  "Who  won  the  battle  of  Hastings,  was  it  really  fought  at  Hastings?" 
"Where  does  the  river  Thames  rise,  has  it  more  than  one  source?"  are  instances, 
the  climax  of  absurdity  being  reached  in  such  forms  as — '*  Who  dragged  wliom  round 
the  walls  of  what  city,  and  why?" 

(3)  Sufficiently  difficult  to  necessitate  efflni. — Questions  which  may 
be  answered  without  any  exercise  of  mind  are  not  only  valueless,  but 
give  rise  to  bad  habits,  and  are  apt  to  delude  both  the  teacher  and 
the  children  as  to  the  amount  learned.  At  the  best  they  give  undue 
prominence  to  those  who  are  merely  smart  and  quick,  and  con- 
sequently discourage  the  thoughtful ;  while  they  are  almost  certain 
to  lead  to  rash  eraessing,  carelessness,  inattention,  and  superficiality. 
There  are  various  types  of  these  objectionable  questions. 

In  some  cases  the  worthlessness  of  the  question  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  asks  for  information  which  has  been  given  as  a  statement 
the  moment  before  :  as,  '*  The  Black  Forest  contains  a  great  many  fir- 
trees.  What  does  the  Black  Forest  contain  1 ''  It  is  very  easy  for 
a  teacher  to  get  into  a  habit  of  using  these  "  echo  questtons,"  as  they 
have  been  termed. 

Another  type  of  questions,  which  should  be  very  rarely  if  ever 
employed  in  teaching,  are  those  called  "leading  questions."  These 
merely  ask  for  the  assent  of  the  pupil  to  something  said  by  the 
teacher,  or  in  some  way  or  other  suggest  what  is  required. 

The  clue  to  the  answer  may  be  conveyed  to  the  pupil  by  the  fonn 
of  the  question,  by  the  emphasis  laid,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
upon  some  particular  word  or  phrase,  by  inflection  of  the  yoioe,  or,  it 
may  be,  by  some  significant  geetore,  or  the  expression  of  the  face.  It 
is  astonishing  how  quick  children  are  in  catching  any  suggestion  firom 
one  they  know,  however  unintentional  it  may  be,  and  hence  they  may 
appear  to  answer  well  when  questioned  in  this  way  while  they  really 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  about  which  they  are  being 
asked.  Apart  even  from  any  suggestion  whatever,  or  fault  in  the 
questioning,  they  will  answer  a  teacher  to  whom  they  are  accustomed 
much  more  readily  than  when  interrogated  by  a  person  whose  manner 
and  mode  of  questioning  are  quite  strange  to  them. 

Such' questions  as—"  Bricks  sre  made  of  clay,  are  they  not  ?"  "  Plants  (n^oio,  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  plant  and  a  stone  ?  "  "  Is  not  Snowdon  a  high  mountain  ?" 
"Docs  the  Ganges  enter  the  ocean  by  one  month  or  by  many  channdtl"  demand 
nothing  from  the  child  but  a  little  attention. 
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The  foUowiDg  example  of  the  "tuHhod  of  ttaftjiag  mind  "  by  this  wrong  qu(»tiouing 
is  given  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Page. 

"ChoarUSf  {Reads.)  A  man  being  asked  how  many  sheep  he  had,  said  that  he  had 
them  in  two  pastures ;  in  one  iiasture  he  had  eight ;  that  three-fourths  of  tliese  were 
just  one-third  of  what  he  had  in  the  other.    How  many  were  there  in  the  other? 

"  Teacher.  Well,  Charles,  yon  mnst  first  get  one-fonrth  of  eight,  must  yon  not? 

"  Charleg.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Teacher.  Well,  one-fonrth  of  eight  is  two,  isn't  it? 

**Chaiie$.  Yes,  sir;  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two. 

"Teacher.  Well,  then,  three-fourths  will  be  three  times  two,  won't  it? 

**ChaHe».  Yes,  sir. 

*'  Teacher.  Well,  three  times  two  are  six,  eh  ? 

"Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

'*  Teacher.  Very  well,  (a  pause).  Now  the  book  says  that  this  six  is  just  one-third 
of  what  he  had  in  the  other  pasture,  don't  it? 

"Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Teacher.  Then  if  six  is  one- third,  three-thirds  will  be  three  times  fcix,  won't  it? 

*•  Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

**  Teouher.  And  three  times  six  are  eighteen,  ain't  it? 

*•  Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Teacher.  Then  he  had  eighteen  sheep  in  the  other  pasture,  had  he? 

"CharUs.  Yes,  sir." 

It  is  customary  to  condemn  the  use  in  teaching  of  all  questionB 
which  require  only  yes !  or  no  I  for  answer ;  but  this  general  con- 
demnation is  too  sweeping.  Much  depends  upon  whether  the 
question  caUs  for  a  decision  between  two  alternatives,  or  does  not ; 
the  real  point  is,  not  whether  the  answer  is  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  but  whether 
the  question  appeals  to  the  child  in  a  useful  manner.  If,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  questions  of  this  kind  are  put  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  practically  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reply  expected, 
and  even  the  most  thoughtless  can  answer  them,  then  by  all  means 
they  should  be  avoided  by  the  teacher.  Many  cases,  however,  arise 
in  teaching,  where  a  question  may  only  demand  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  but  to 
decide  correctly  which  of  the  two  necessitates  an  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, and  it  may  be  a  difficult  one,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  questions  should  not  be  used,  if 
judiciously  employed,  and  if  guessing  is  discouraged  by  frequently 
following  up  the  reply  with  other  questions  respecting  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  answer  is  based. 

Bometimes  a  difflcnlt  question  of  the  "yes  or  no"  form  is  used 
merely  to  start  an  tnqnlry,  or  to  direct  attention  to  and  excite  an 
Interest  in  the  next  point  to  he  considered.    The  confirmation  of 
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either  of  the  possible  replies  is  deferred  for  the  time,  and  the  matter 
decided  by  eliciting  the  facts  which  justify  the  one  conclusion  rather 
than  the  other,  or  by  an  appeal  to  experiment,  or  possibly  by  the 
association  of  both  these  plans.  For  instance,  the  teacher  may  have 
been  explaining  about  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  all  directions,  and 
asks,  "  If  I  fill  a  glass  full  of  water,  place  a  card  over  the  mouth  of 
the  glass  and  turn  it  upside  down,  will  the  water  run  out?''  He 
listens  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  but  does  not'  definitely  accept 
either  one  view  or  the  other,  and  then  proceeds  to  question  those  who 
take  either  side  as  to  why  they  believe  themselves  to  be  correct.  The 
children  being  now  thoroughly  interested  in  the  result,  and  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  experiment,  the  teacher  performs  it  and  settles  the 
point  In  this  way  the  experiment  is  much  more  clearly  understood 
and  remembered  than  if  the  result  had  been  merely  foretold  by  the 
teacher.  The  thoughtful  members  of  the  class  are  rewarded  by  the 
satisfaction  of  being  right,  and  the  rash  or  careless  are  taught  a  useful 
lesson  as  to  the  necessity  for  cautious  judgment,  while  both  are 
stimulated  to  further  efibrt. 

When  children  have  been  taught  certain  facts,  and  the  teacher 
needs  to  gather  up  the  Ideas  rapidly  in  order  to  pass  to  some  ftirther 
truth,  the  occasional  use  of  "  yes  or  no  "  questions,  mixed  with  others 
of  easy  form,  is  often  justifiable  as  an  expeditious  method  of  mar- 
shalling his  points  in  order  that  their  bearing  may  be  made  out  It 
is  not  ihoughtj  so  much  as  rapid  review^  which  is  here  wanted. 
Ordinary  questioning  would  be  too  slow,  while  the  plan  just  men- 
tioned is  often  to  be  preferred  to  direct  address  as  giving  more 
variety  and  brightness  to  the  work. 

Something  might  also  be  said  fur  the  occasional  use  of  questions  demanding  "yes" 
or  "no"  with  infants,  where  much  encouragement  is  often  necessary  to  get  answers 
given  at  all,  and  these  must  be  of  the  simplest  possible  character. 

Allied  to  the  forms  discussed  above  are  the  questions  which  contain 
their  own  answers,  and  simply  o£fer  a  choice  between  two  things, 
as — "  Is  iron  a  hard  or  a  soft  metal  ? "  "  Is  this  green  or  blue  ?  "  "  Is 
the  sun  a  hot  or  a  cold  body  ? ''  As  a  rule,  questions  of  this  kind 
should  certainly  be  shunned ;  for,  apart  firom  the  fact  that  they 
involve  no  intellectual  effort,  no  form  of  question  Is  so  likely  to  lead 
to  guessing.    Even  if  nothing  in  the  question,  or  in  the  mode  of 
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putting  it,  suggests  what  is  wanted,  the  child  knows  he  will  be  able 
to  give  the  correct  answer  at  a  second  try,  at  most,  and  therefore 
makes  a  shot  at  it. 

It  is  often  amosmg  to  watch  a  clau  questioned  in  this  way.  The  moment  the 
teacher  has  pronoanced  one  of  the  possible  replies  wrong,  out  go  the  hands  of  those 
on  the  watch  for  such  a  chance ;  and,  though  they  may  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  subject,  they  plume  themselves  on  having  answered  the  question.  Where 
such  a  method  of  questioning  is  common  many  of  the  children  will  make  no  effort 
themselves,  and  watch  again  and  sgain  for  the  second  opportunity. 

(4)  8ui^  cu  not  to  demand  answers  of  greaier  length  or  hardness 
than  children  can  he  expected  to  give. — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  teachers,  who  know  little  of  children  and  are  unable  to  look  at 
things  from  their  point  of  view,  asking  questions  which  are  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  those  interrogated,  and  at  times  even  such  as 
would  tax  the  powers  of  a  trained  mind  to  answer  correctly.  The 
difficulty  to  the  pupil  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

In  some  tostanoea  the  question  includes  so  mudi  as  completely  to 
tMwilder  the  child,  even  when  the  details  are  within  his  knowledge, 
and  he  would  be  able  to  give  them  correctly  if  asked  for  one  at  a 
time.  He  is  unable  to  frame  properly  so  long  a  statement  as  is 
required ;  he  finds  great  difficulty  even  in  discovering  where  to 
begin,  and  being  unable  to  think  continuously  without  help  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  give  a  very  incomplete  reply,  or  to  flounder  his  way 
through  a  sentence  or  two  and  break  down. 

"  How  is  a  glacier  formed  ?'*  "  Why  does  a  stick  appear  bent  in  water? "  "  What 
becomes  of  a  shower  of  rain?"  "What  occurred  when  Caesar  came  to  Britain?" 
"  What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  William  the  Conqueror  met  his  death  ? " 
are  examples  of  this  kind  of  question. 

Sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  asking  for  infonnatlon  which  the 
Children  cannot  reasonably  he  expected  to  give.  In  many  cases  of 
this  kind  the  &ct8  asked  for  are  such  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  lesson 
to  teach ;  and,  although  they  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  any  way 
by  the  teacher,  he  puts  the  questions  in  the  hope  of  their  being 
answered  from  previous  knowledge.  He  is  misled  by  taking  his  own 
past  experience  for  that  of  the  children,  and  fails  to  see  that  what  may 
have  been  for  a  long  time  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  or  brought  under 
his  notice  almost  daily,  may,  from  the  different  character  of  their 
surroundings,  be  quite    unknown  to    them.     Not  only  are    such 
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questions  useless,  but,  if  at  all  frequent,  the  fidlnre  to  answer  them 
tendB  to  relaz  effort  and  to  dlaconrage  the  children,  while  the  long 
pauses  which  are  likely  to  occur  take  all  the  spirit  out  of  the  l^aonT     ' 


It  is  easy  to  fsU  into  the  error  described  in  the  case  of  Urais  not  gttaanHj  c 
bnt  common  enough  in  certain  districts.  The  following  actnally  occurred.  A  teacher 
was  giving  a  lesson  on  the  Mantjaclvre  of  a  Tea-cnpand  Saucer,  and  after  describing  the 
▼ariotis  materiabi  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  groand  and  mixed,  he  said,  "  Now  what 
is  the  white  liquid  made  of  all  these  things  called?"  As  no  hand  was  raised  he  pro- 
c<^ed,  "Well,  sorely  some  of  you  can  tell  me  that;  what  is  tlie  liquid  called? 
Cume,  do  think."  Perhaps,  in  the  district  firom  which  the  teacher  came,  most  boys 
would  have  been  able  to  give  the  reply,  but  no  amount  of  thought  would  have  enabled 
those  in  Aront  of  him  to  do  so. 

Another  rather  common  caM  of  demanding  too  mnch  firom  the  pnpll 
Is  asking  questions  which  call  upon  him  to  give  a  definition,  when 
nothing  in  the  lesson  has  led  up  to  it  It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to 
answer  such  questions  as  "What  is  an  animal?"  "What  is  salt?" 
"  What  is  a  plant  ? "  and  so  on.  No  doubt  the  child  knows  the  things 
when  he  sees  them,  but  to  give  an  adequate  answer  in  cases  like 
these  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  He  has  not  only  to  settle 
upon  the  necessary  distinguishing  characteristics,  but  also  to  find  the 
words  whereby  to  express  them  in  a  neat  and  correct  form  ;  and  this 
he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  until  he  has  been  prepared  for  it 
by  the  foregoing  teaching.  Even  then  it  is  generally  better  to  direct 
attention  to  each  point  in  turn  by  a  series  of  questions,  and  to  work  up 
to  the  complete  statement  as  the  final  step.  When  a  child  is  asked 
point  blank  for  a  definition  he  has  not  been  taught,  all  he  generally 
does  is  to  give  some  obvious  quality  and  omit  the  rest,  or  to  mention 
an  instance  or  an  illustration.  For  example,  a  child  asked  "  What  is 
sin  ? "  is  pretty  certain  to  give  some  such  reply  as  "  stealing,"  "  using 
bad  language,"  "  telling  a  lie,"  "  being  cruel,"  eta 

If,  when  the  teacher  is  about  to  ask  for  a  definition,  he  would  think 
what  answer  he  himself  would  give,  the  question  would  probably  be 
at  once  changed  in  form,  or  broken  up  into  several ;  and,  at  least,  he 
would  be  saved  from  looking  upon  the  children  as  stupid  on  account 
of  their  faulty  replies.  Even  where  the  definition  is  correctly  ap- 
proached, very  unnecessary  anxiety  is  often  shown  to  set  forth  simple 
things  in  a  cut-and-dried  formula,  when  really  all  that  the  child  needs 
is  clear  ideas. 
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The  story  is  told  that  a  gentleman  once  asked  a  class,  "What  is  a  window?"  and, 
after  r^ecting  snch  answers  as,  "  A  hole  in  tiie  wall  to  let  in  the  light,"  complained 
of  the  want  of  intelligence  shown  by  tlie  children.  On  being  requested  to  give  the 
reply  he  expected,  he  hesitated,  and  then  said:  "A  window  is  an  aperture.  .  .  . 
Everybody  knows  what  a  window  is."  Exactly,  but  it  ia  not  every  one  who  can 
ezpriss  such  knowledge  pro^^rly  in  trords. 

In  dealiner  with  yoimg  diildren  tbe  mlBta^  is  BometimeB  made  of 
aakiiig  questioaB  wMch  demand  that  a  process  of  reasoniner  Bball  he 
gone  tbrongh  before  the  answer  can  be  arrived  at  Until  the  child's 
mind  has  been  suflieiently  developed  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give 
such  a  reply  as  is  needed.  He  has  first  to  be  taught  how  to  reason 
by  placing  before  him  two  familiar  things,  directing  attention  to  each 
in  turn,  then  taking  them  in  connection,  and  finally  establishing  a 
relation  between  them.  Questions  are  here  of  the  greatest  use,  but 
they  must  be  of  the  simple3t  description ;  and  even  when  these  early 
exercises  can  be  managed  with  some  success,  a  conclusion  should  be 
reached  through  a  series  of  questions,  not  demanded  as  a  single  effort 
until  the  child  can  reason  readily  for  himself. 

»Some  teachers  are  very  fond  of  asking  a  simple  question  requiring 
a  decision,  and  then  following  it  np  with— Why  7  This  is  in  many 
cases  a  more  difficult  exercise  than  is  commonly  recognised,  and  needs 
to  be  used  with  a  good  deal  of  discrimination.  It  may  often  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  case  of  elder  children ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  give  reasons  for  a  conclusion  is  generally  more 
difficult  than  to  arrive  at  a  correct  inference,  and  that  consequently 
the  question  Whyl  should  be  sparingly  used  with  little  ones.  A 
child  will  often,  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  judgment,  arrive  at  the  right 
answer,  when  he  is  quite  unable  to  go  back  and  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  has  based  his  reply. 

Occasional  questions  heyond  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  children 
may  he  used  with  adTRatage,  in  order  to  give  the  brighter  members 
of  the  class  a  chance  of  putting  out  their  strength,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  listless  and  inattentive.  Care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  not  to  take  up  too  much  time  with  the  answers  to  such 
questions. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  hard  question  at  the  dose  of  a  lesson  may  he  left 
for  the  children  to  ponder  over  and  try  to  find  out  the  answer  for 
themselves.  The  point  may  easily  be  taken  up  again  when  the  next 
lesson  of  the  kind  is  given. 
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(5)  Varitd  in  form  and  diffimliy. — The  teacher  should  be  careful 
not  to  cast  all  his  questions  in  the  same  mould  or  even  to  confine 
them  to  certain  set  patterns  Children  soon  become  accustomed  to  a 
{particular  form  of  questioning,  and  this  leads  them  to  answer  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  mechanically ;  while  the  woric  under  such  circumstances 
is  liable  to  grow  tedious  and  uninteresting  from  the  want  of  relief. 
Besides,  to  frame  all  questions  according  to  a  few  fixed  models,  no 
matter  how  correct  these  may  be,  shows  such  poverty  of  resource  and 
want  of  skin  in  the  use  of  language  as  seriously  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  teaching. 

The  words  used  in  putting  a  question  upon  a  fact  should  not^  as  a 
lule,  be  those  which  have  been  used  in  teaching  itw 

Want  of  Tarlety  in  the  queatUmiiig  ia  pretty  certain  to  lead  to  a 
BimUar  defect  In  the  anaweriner,  and  the  pupil  loses  the  benefit  which 
comes  from  repeatedly  having  to  express  his  knowledge  in  some  new 
way.  Even  when  the  same  fiict  has  to  be  asked  for  several  times  during 
the  course  of  a  lesson — as  occurs  again  and  again  in  practice — it  is  a 
mistake  to  use  the  same  words  on  each  occasion  ;  for  when  the  child 
recognises  that  the  question  has  been  previously  put  he  turns  his 
mind  back  to  find  the  answer  he  gave  before,  whereas  a  new  setting 
of  the  question  would  have  led  to  an  independent  effort  to  find  the 
right  idea. 

When,  again,  a  prepared  pasaacre  from  a  boOk  has  to  be  examined 
upon,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  ideas  or  contained  facts  is  alone 
important,  the  words  of  the  text  should  he  avoided  in  framing  the 
questlona,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  child  should  also  be  induced 
to  express  the  answers  in  his  own  way.  Unless  this  is  done  the 
teacher  cannot  be  certain  that  the  child  knows ;  he  may  give  the 
correct  answer  so  far  as  words  are  concerned,  but  have  no  correspond- 
ing idecu. 

The  wise  teacher  will  vary  the  form  and  wording  of  his  questions 
as  much  as  poaaihle  ;  and  if  at  first  he  finds  himself  unable  to  accom- 
plish all  he  could  wish  in  this  matter,  a  little  earnest  practice  will 
soon  remove  most  of  the  difficulty.  More  teachers  fail  in  this  and 
in  other  respects  from  not  knowing  what  to  aim  at,  or  from  not 
taking  sufficient  pains  to  learn,  than  from  any  lack  of  ability. 

In  employing  questions  for  securing  the  repetition  of  some  im- 
portant point,  it  is  often  necessary  to  transform  a  question  again 
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and  tigaia  that  the  matter  may  be  looked  at  from  all  sides,  although, 
really,  the  information  involved  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

Thas,  sappcMing  the  children  to  have  been  taught  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
under  ordinary  conditions  is  about  15  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  fact  may  be  fixed 
directly  by  having  the  statement  repeated  several  times,  or  better,  by  questioning 
somewhat  as  follows :  "  What  is  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  a 
square  inch?"  "  Of  what  did  we  say  15  lbs.  was  a  measure?"  "  If  I  take  a  squnre 
inch  of  the  surface  of  this  table  whst  is  the  weight  of  the  air  upon  it?"  "  What  does 
15  IIm.  per  square  inch  represent  with  respect  to  the  atmosphere?" 

With  yerj  yonner  children  this  repeated  asking  for  Information  in 
a  changed  form  la  often  most  valnahle ;  the  reiteration  not  only 
deepens  the  impression  made,  and  so  strengthens  remembrance,  but 
helps  to  secure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  fact  brought  forward, 
by  giving  them  time  to  completely  realise  what  it  means. 

The  following  is  a  very  simple  instance :  "What  was  the  name  of  Abraham's  son?" 
"Who  was  Isaac's  fkther?"  "What  relation  was  Isaac  to  Abraham?"  "What 
relation  was  Abraham  to  Isaac?" 

In  class-teaching  it  is  not  possible  to  make  every  question  suitable 
for  every  child,  as  though  he  alone  had  to  be  considered  ;  but,  in  any 
continuous  use  of  questions,  they  should  be  so  varied  in  diflicnlty 
that,  while  the  larger  number  of  them  ought  certainly  to  afford  useful 
exercise  for  the  average  members  of  the  class,  others  are  calculated 
more  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  duller  or  of  the  brighter 
children. 

As  to  whether  the  questioning  is  to  be  considered  difficult  or  not 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  relative  matter,  not  an 
absolute  one.  The  chief  considerationa  to  be  kept  in  mind  tn 
estimating  the  difflcolty  of  qnestionB  are  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  experience,  knowledge,  and  power  of  apprehension  of  the 
children. 

(6)  The  mode  in  which  the  questions  are  worded. 

(c)  The  nature  of  the  mental  exercise  involved  in  giving  the 
answers — e.g,  observation,  recollection,  judgment.,  reasoning. 

(<i)  The  extent  to  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  child  can  express 
his  thoughts  fluently  in  suitable  language. 

(e)  The  strangeness  or  otherwise  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  terms 
employed  in  connection  with  it. 
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{jT  The  way  in  which  the  questions  are  connected  in  series,  the 
difficnltT  of  thinking  being  lessened  where  each  question 
leads  the  mind  in  the  direction  of  the  next. 

,'(j^  The  state  of  the  class — that  is,  whether  the  children  are  fresh 
to  their  work,  or  tired  owing  to  previous  exercises,  physical 
conditions,  or  any  other  cause. 

(6)  Connected  in  series. — The  value  of  connecting  information  and 
of  associating  ideas  of  a  like  kind — of  packing  them  away  as  it  were 
in  the  right  place  in  the  mind — has  been  touched  upon  already.  To 
wywtimuLtt&b  knowledge  In  this  way  for  the  6blld,  and  link  togettter 
indivldnal  items  of  inftam&tion  so  tluit  tliey  have  a  oomUned 
moaning,  is  a  mattor  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  teacblng,  and 
to  secure  its  accomplishment  no  device  may  be  more  beneficially  and 
successfully  employed  than  questioning. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  much  depends  upon  the 
proper  Mqnence  and  connection  of  the  qnestloixB,  and  to  recognise 
that,  in  putting  them,  care  should  be  always  taken  to  keep  to  some 
distinct  line  of  thought.  £ach  question  should  be  based  upon,  or  at 
least  related  to,  the  preceding  answer,  so  that  not  only  may  the  child 
be  assisted  in  associating  properly  the  various  points  brought  before 
him,  but,  by  having  his  attention  turned  in  a  definite  direction,  he 
may  the  more  readily  pass  from  what  he  has  already  acquired  to  that 
which  he  has  yet  to  learn. 

Bambling  or  disjointed  questioning  prevents  continnons  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  often  leaves  him  confounded,  not  because 
the  question  is  beyond  his  power  or  knowledge,  if  it  had  been 
properly  led  up  to,  but  on  account  of  the  broken  and  zigzag  course 
pursued  by  the  teacher. 

Some  teachers  have  a  most  unfortnoate  method  of  trying  to  avoid  a  pause,  Sf  the 
next  point  does  not  occur  to  them,  or  they  are  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  This  is  to  ask 
a  question  abruptly  about  something  dealt  with  earlier  in  the  lesson,  so  that,  while 
the  children  are  expecting  to  go  forward,  they  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  turn  their 
attention  to  some  matter  completely  dissociated  fh)m  that  under  consideration. 

Bzamlnation  qnestions  are  naturally  more  disonrsive  than  those 
used  during  the  teaching ;  but  even  here  there  should  be  a  definite 
order  in  which  the  points  are  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
child,  nnd  the  questions  must  be  kept  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  previous  teaching. 
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The  steps  from  one  qnestion  to  another  must  he  snch  as  the 
ehlldren  can  take ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  on  the 
watch  at  all  points  that  he  may  make  sure  he  is  being  intelligently 
followed.  Unless  he  b  cautious  in  this  respect  the  connection  hetween 
the  ideas  Is  likely  to  exist  only  in  his  own  mind,  and  while  the 
questions  may  appear  to  him  to  be  consecutive  and  fitly  framed  to 
develop  the  lesson,  the  pupils,  unable  to  take  such  long  leaps,  may  be 
in  a  state  of  perplexity  so  far  as  any  relationship  between  the  various 
facts  is  concerned.  In  such  circumstances  the  teacher  is  very  liable  to 
credit  to  the  stupidity  of  the  children,  rather  than  to  the  imperfection 
of  his  own  questioning,  their  failure  to  grasp  what  is  being  taught. 

(7)  Put  in  an  engaging  way. — The  success  with  which  questioning 
is  conducted  so  as  to  be  made  attractive  to  children  depends  very 
much  upon  the  way  in  which  the  questions  are  asked.  Few  influences 
are  more  stimulative  to  children  than  a  cheerful,  appreciative,  and 
sympathetic  manner  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  questioning.  The  exercise  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
Uka  a  pleasant  animated  conversation,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
stiff  formalism  which  sometimes  characterises  it.  Vivacity  and 
pleasantness  put  the  pupils  on  good  terms  with  their  work,  arouse  in 
them  a  desire  to  do  their  best,  and  prevent  their  flagging  or  becoming 
wearied  of  answering  so  soon  as  they  otherwise  would. 

Any  means  which  will  give  zest  and  animation  to  the  questioning, 
and  banish  drowsiness  and  indisposition  to  effort,  is  worth  considera- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  must  not  put  on  a  melo- 
dramatic air  and  ad  his  part.  The  more  perfectly  easy  and  natural 
he  is  the  better.  Some  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  being  fossy 
and  hnstUniT)  which  is  tiresome  and  disconcerting ;  others  of  being 
stilted  and  magisterial,  which  is  chilling  and  depressing ;  a  few  of 
being  too  exacting,  and  correcting  mistakes  in  a  harsh  snappish  way, 
which  renders  the  children  afraid  to  answer,  and  eventually  silences 
them. 

Qnestions  shonld  he  asked  in  a  brisk  spirited  way,  without  hesita- 
tion, hat  at  the  same  time  without  hurry.  If  clearly  given,  they 
should  not  be  repeated  again  and  again,  as  is  often  done,  in  the 
teacher's  anxiety  to  obtain  answers  quickly.  This  repetition  of  the 
question,  frequently  with  the  added  behest  to  think,  defeats  its  own 
purpose,  and  so  far  from  assisting  the  child,  simply  embarrasses  hini. 
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To  put  the  questions  in  a  slow,  dull,  or  drawling  way,  as  though 
the  teacher  himself  found  the  work  tedious,  and,  it  may  be,  with  long 
pauses  while  he  considers  what  he  shall  ask  next,  naturally  damps 
out  interest  in  answering,  and  rapidly  leads  to  weariness  and  in- 
attention. 

The  tone  of  yoloe  should  be  Xaright  and  enoonraginir)  and  the  words 
should  be  given  with  sufficient  deliberation  and  force  for  every  child 
to  hear  with  ease.  When  very  considerable  effort  is  necessary  to 
catch  the  words  of  the  question,  this  is  so  much  energy  withdrawn 
from  the  answering. 

(8)  Well  distributed  over  both  the  leswn  and  the  dau. — ^The  em- 
ployment of  questioning  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  method 
should  not  be  used  so  exclusively  and  persistently  as  to  weaiy  the 
children  by  the  monotony  of  the  exercise ;  but^  this  being  kept  in 
mind,  questions  may  with  advantage  be  introduced  at  any  point,  and 
into  any  subject  where  they  can  be  made  to  accomplish  effectively 
and  quickly  what  is  required.  Questioning  should  be  so  woven  into 
the  teaching  that,  while  continually  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  other 
devices,  its  more  deliberate  and  specific  use  as  a  distinct  method  should 
be  judiciously  distributed  over  the  lesson. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  nothing  should  be  told  to  a  child  which 
it  is  possible  for  him,  with  the  aid  of  questioning,  to  discover. 
This  is  an  over-statement  of  the  case  which  is  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  to  destroy  that  faith  in  the  value  of  the  device 
properly  employed  which  every  teacher  should  have.  Where  the 
discovery  cannot  be  made  without  unreasonable  difficulty,  or  an 
extravagant  expenditure  of  time,  questioning  should  be  abandoned 
for  some  method  less  exacting  and  more  direct.  The  point  for 
consideration  is  not  whether  the  information  can  be  arrived  at  by 
the  greatest  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  after  a  large  number  of 
attempts,  but  whether  questioning  is  the  best  means,  all  things 
considered,  for  fixing  the  facts  with  certainty  and  intelligence  in  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

The  best  general  way  of  aaUng  a  qneitlon  is  to  address  the  whole 
class,  on  the  understanding  that  all  who  can  answer  are  to  hold  up 
one  hand,  and  then  to  select  one  or  more  pupils  to  give  the  reply. 
Much  good  judgment  may  be  shown  in  the  way  this  selection  is 
made.     If  the  question  is  an  easy  one,  it  may  well  be  answered  by 
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the  less  able  members  of  the  class ;  but  if  it  is  fairly  difficult  it  is, 
as  a  ruUj  better  to  allow  some  child  to  answer  who  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  so  correctly.  Those,  however,  who  show  any  sign 
of  inattention  should  be  frequently  challenged,  and  in  some  cases 
called  upon  to  repeat  the  question.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the 
lesson  ''going,"  and  to  secure  that  every  child  shall  be  on  the  alert 
by  giving  him  his  due  share  in  the  work.  Each  one  should  feel  that 
he  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment,  and  that  directly  he 
begins  to  gaze  about,  or  in  any  way  to  show  that  he  is  not  properly 
attending  to  what  is  being  said,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  chosen  by 
the  teacher  to  give  an  answer.  The  stolid  look  and  the  dull  eye  soon 
betray  to  the  watchful  teacher  when  the  child  is  not  learning. 

The  greater  ease  and  quickness  with  which  answers  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  brighter  children  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  teacher 
to  overlook  the  duller  and  more  ignorant  ones  during  questioning. 
He  should  bear  this  carefully  in  mind,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
receive  their  full  share  of  attention  ;  but^  in  his  anxiety  to  do  the  best 
that  is  possible  for  such  children,  he  must  not  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  directing  to  them  a  greater  proportion  of  the  questions  than 
is  their  due,  and  so  of  neglecting  the  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to 
move  more  rapidly.  Very  occasionally,  and  in  special  circumstances, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  go  round  the  class  with  a 
series  of  questions,  calling  upon  each  boy  in  tium  to  answer  one  ;  this 
plan,  however,  should  not  be  generally  adopted. 

If  properly  treated  children  are  easily  interested,  and  soon  become 
inquisitive  about  any  subject  which  is  made  attractive  to  them. 
When  quite  at  their  ease,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  it  is 
therefore  perfectly  natural  for  them  to  ask  questions ;  so  much  so 
that  a  child  has  been  called  "  an  animated  interrogation  point."  This 
qneationiiig  of  the  teacher  by  the  children,  if  kept  within  proper 
limits,  is  a  thing  to  be  distinctly  encouraged,  especially  with  little 
ones ;  and  if  managed  at  all  skilfully  will  not  only  banish  all  idea  of 
lesson  drudgery  from  the  minds  of  the  children,  but  abo  afford  the 
teacher  just  the  opportunities  he  wants  for  putting  his  own  questions 
in  return.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  by  a  series  of  well-directed 
questions  the  child  may  be  made,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  to  find 
the  answer  to  his  own  question.  Any  honest  seeking  for  further 
information,  or  statement  of  a  real  difficulty,  should  be  listened  to 
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patiently,  and  answered  in  the  most  fitting  way  which  the  teacher's 
knowledge  and  the  circumstances  allow.  A  little  management  on  his 
{)art  will  soon  ensure  that  the  questions  asked  are  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  are  not  put  merely  for  the  sake  of 
asking.  Any  inquiry  which  is  useful  in  itself  but  which  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  lesson  may,  if  more  than  a  word  or  two  are 
required,  be  easily  answered  at  some  more  suitable  opportunity. 

Sometimes  it  is  luefUl,  as  a  relief  from  roniliie  work,  to  allow 
cUldren  to  question  one  another.  One  boy  stands  up  and  the  others 
ask  him  any  question  they  please  on  the  lesson,  or  the  subject 
selected,  the  teacher  indicating  the  order  in  which  this  is  to  be  done. 
Directly  the  one  questioned  fails  to  reply  correctly,  the  questioner, 
after  giving  the  right  answer,  takes  his  place,  until  he  in  turn  is 
deposed,  and  so  on.  Children  in  such  circumstances  often  display 
great  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  framing  questions,  and  the  exercise 
affords  a  useful  training  in  smartness  and  readiness  of  reply  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  encourages  confidence  and  independence  of  view. 
It  almost  always  excites  the  keenest  interest,  and  the  children  are 
generally  refreshed  by  it ;  the  questioning,  however,  is  naturally  of 
too  desultory  a  character  to  be  employed  otherwise  than  as  a 
relaxation. 

III.  The  Qualities  and  Treatment  op  Answers. — If  the  child 
is  to  gain  all  the  benefit  which  should  result  from  his  being  questioned 
correctly  it  b  qnlte  as  important  for  the  teacher  to  attend  to  the 
answers  glyen  as  to  the  mode  of  questioning.  This  is  not  always 
recognised,  at  least  in  practice,  the  teacher  apparently  feeling  that  if 
the  question  has  been  properly  put  the  &ultiness  of  the  replies  is 
entirely  due  to  the  children.  The  nature,  however,  of  the  answering: 
will  he  pretty  much  what  the  teacher  makes  it ;  and  not  only  will  it 
be  impossible  often  for  him  to  frame  his  questions  in  the  most  suit- 
able way  unless  the  answers  are  properly  considered,  but  neglect  on 
his  part  in  this  matter  will  teU  most  prejudicially  upon  the  intellectual 
habits  and  training  of  the  children.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  see 
that  no  carelessness  is  ever  passed  over,  and  that  the  teacher  will  not 
rest  content  with  anything  less  than  the  best  they  can  give,  they 
naturally  soon  learn  to  answer,  at  least  passably,  in  the  way  required. 
Questioninff  and  answering  act  and  react  npon  one  another,  and 
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neither  is  likely  to  be  what  it  should  be  when  the  teacher  is  content 
with  a  low  standard  in  the  other. 

(1)  Qtujdxties  of  good  answering.  The  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at 
in  good  answering  are,  first,  raadlneBS  in  finding  the  right  Ideas,  and, 
second,  aptness  in  pnttlng  them  into  the  best  form  of  words  whereby 
they  may  be  made  clear  to  others.  In  very  many  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  child  knows  what  is  asked  of  him,  but  is  unable,  from  the 
limited  nature  of  his  vocabulary  and  hb  defective  experience  in  the 
use  of  words,  to  state  exactly  what  he  means.  To  answer  a  question 
well  in  all  respects  is  often  far  from  an  easy  matter ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  even  with  the  most  careful  handling,  that  all  the  answers 
of  children  can  be  made  to  come  up  to  a  theoretically  satisfactory 
standard.  Much,  nevertheless,  may  be  done  in  this  respect  if  the 
teacher  is  alive  to  what  should  be  required,  and  gives  in  a  kindly  and 
judicious  manner  such  help  as  is  needed. 

The  way  in  which  the  teacher  deals  with  the  answers  given  will,  if 
he  adopts  the  right  course,  soon  make  evident  to  the  children  what 
they  should  aim  at^  and  will  encourage  them  to  take  pains  in 
stating  properly  what  they  know. 

Good  answers  should  he  : — 

(a)  Exact  as  flur  as  they  go — showing  that  the  pupil  recognises  the 
point  of  the  question,  and  endeavours  to  give  clearly  and  precisely 
what  he  believes  to  be  wanted.  Truth  and  error  are  often  strangely 
mixed  in  the  answers  of  children,  but  if  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which 
is  which,  such  replies  are  easily  dealt  with.  The  greater  difficulty, 
however,  is  the  haziness  of  conception,  and  consequent  vagueness  of 
answering,  which  results  from  half-formed  ideas  and  leaves  it 
uncertain  to  what  extent  the  child  is  right  or  wrong  in  what  he  says. 
This  indefiniteness  the  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  banish. 

(6)  Complete.  The  answer  should  be  expressed  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness to  be  intelligible  to  the  class,  and  should  give  all  that  the  question 
asks,  but  nothing  else.  Unless  the  teacher  is  heedful  in  this  matter, 
the  child,  either  from  indolence  or  carelessness,  will  in  many  cases 
merely  hint  at  the  reply  instead  of  stating  it,  flinging  in  a  word  or 
two  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be  imagined.  It  may  be  evident  that 
his  knowledge  is  not  at  fault ;  that  is  not  enough,  he  must  be  made 
to  state  what  he  has  to  say  with  as  much  completeness  as  he  is 
capable  of. 
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Partial  answen,  if  correct  as  far  as  they  go  and  properly  expressed, 
have  frequently  to  be  accepted ;  and  in  such  cases  the  missing 
information  should  be  supplied  by  other  pupils  until  the  complete 
statement  is  arrived  at.  But,  generally  speaking,  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  pupil  first  called  upon  should  be  made  to  give  the 
full  reply. 

It  is  sometimes  nrged  that  all  answers  shonld  1m  sentences,  single 
words  or  short  phrases  not  being  allowed.  In  answering  questions  in 
writing  this  no  doubt  should  be  adhered  to,  but  whether  it  is  wise  to 
insist  upon  it  in  teaching  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  questions.  There  are,  of  course,  many  cases — more  particularly 
with  elder  children,  and  where  thought  is  appealed  to  rather  than 
memory — in  which  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reply  should  be 
accepted  ;  but  to  compel  children  always  to  give  answers  so  expressed 
as  to  be  intelligible  without  the  question,  especially  where  the  object 
is  merely  to  test  the  remembrance  of  certain  facts,  would  destroy 
the  spirit  of  the  exercise  and  render  it  slow,  formal,  and  tedious. 
Good  as  the  discipline  referred  to  may  be  in  the  abstract,  practical 
needs  here  often  outweigh  theoretical  considerations,  and  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  matter.  After  all  it  is  really 
a  question  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

(c)  Correctly,  concisely,  and  simply  expressed.  When  answering  is 
properly  managed  it  is  not  only  a  training  in  exactness  of  thought, 
but  also  affords  valuable  exercise  in  the  use  of  language  ;  and  further, 
gives  children  confidence  and  ease  in  putting  their  thoughts  before 
others.  What  is  required  should  be  stated  directly,  in  grammatically 
correct  form,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  substance  of  the  reply  may 
be  readily  grasped  by  all  the  members  of  the  class.  Clearness  of 
meaning  and  neatness  of  expression  are  features  In  answering  which 
it  is  worth  Willie  to  take  a  great  deal  of  tronUe  to  secure.  And  this 
not  so  much  from  the  increased  excellence  of  the  answer — though 
that  is  an  important  thing  in  itself— as  from  the  thought  and  judg- 
ment which  the  qualities  just  mentioned  involve  before  the  reply  can 
be  fully  given. 

Of  course  when  testing  questions  are  used  more  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  recapitulation,  the  answers  should  be  known,  and,  as  they 
usually  demand  only  few  words,  rapidity  of  reply  in  most  cases  may 
be  reasonably  expected ;  but,  in  answering  more  difficult  questions, 
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if  the  child  is  to  be  thoughtful,  and  consider  how  best  he  may  put 
into  words  what  he  has  to  say,  he  must  not  be  hurried  or  distracted 
by  his  surroundings.  Huny  lies  at  the  root  of  many  defects  in 
leamincr;  and  to  it  the  blattders  and  badly  expressed  replies  of 
dhUdien  are  due  in  a  far  larger  measure  than  is  commonly  realised. 
It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  class  questioning  that  the  competitive 
element — ^useful  as  it  is  in  other  ways — tends  to  encourage  hasty 
answering.  The  pupil,  naturally  eager  not  to  be  behind  his  neigh- 
bours, does  not  give  himself  time  to  be  certain  and  exact ;  and 
consequently  his  answers,  even  when  within  his  knowledge  and  power^ 
are  very  apt  to  be  rambling  and  clumsy,  if  not  unintelligible. 

For  the  teacher  to  pause  long  enongh  before  accepting  a  reply  to 
give  time  for  thought  is  nsefbl ;  but  this  only  partially  meets  the 
case,  for  the  child,  constrained  by  seeing  other  hands  go  up,  puts  out 
his  own  the  moment  anything  like  an  answer  occurs  to  him  ;  and  no 
matter  how  much  time  is  given  after  this,  his  attention  is  fixed  upon 
the  teacher,  and  he  does  not  reconsider  or  try  to  amend  his  first 
rough  draft  of  a  reply.  Something  may  also  be  effected  in  the  way 
of  cure  by  commending  deserving  answers  from  the  more  steady 
and  cautious  children,  and  by  refusing  to  accept  ill-considered  and 
badly-worded  replies.  These  the  answerers  may  well  be  compelled 
to  re-express,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  unduly  delaying  the 
teaching. 

Simidieity  of  wording  is  a  thing  to  be  distinctly  encouraged. 
Sometimes  from  love  of  display,  a  pupil  will  use  big  words  or  pre- 
tentious phrases,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  he  very  imperfectly  under- 
stands. Such  attempts  should  meet  with  no  favour  from  the  teacher, 
and  occasionally  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  how  much  better  the 
answer  would  have  been  if  given  in  a  simpler  form. 

Children  have  to  take  in  information  through  the  teacher's  words  ; 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  give  it  back  again  in  their  own.  The 
re-expression  of  infonnation  in  their  own  terms  is  the  best  test  of 
understanding,  and  often  throws  light  upon  the  way  in  which  they 
most  naturally  regard  things.  Except  where  the  word- form  is  im- 
portant— as  in  a  quotation,  definition,  or  the  statement  of  a  scientific 
law— the  child  should  feel,  from  the  way  in  which  the  teacher  accepts 
the  answers,  that  originality  of  wording  is  looked  upon  by  him  as  an 
additional  excellence  to  correctness  of  idea. 
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(d)  Prompt.  The  rapidity  with  which  answers  should  be  accepted, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  questions. 
So  long  as  the  replies  are  satisfieictory,  the  more  promptly  they  are 
given  the  better.  SmartnesB  and  Interest  generally  go  togetlier  and 
stimulate  the  child  to  further  effort  The  welfare  of  the  class  as  a 
whole,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  quickness  of  a  few. 
Reasonable  time  must  toe  given  for  the  children  to  collect  their  ideas 
and  put  them  in  order;  but,  this  being  granted,  there  must  be  no 
sluggishness  or  loitering  in  giving  the  answer,  no  bungling  hesitation 
and  hazarding  of  guesses,  and  no  looking  to  one  another  for  some 
suggestion  to  put  them  on  the  right  track. 

In  answering  upon  what  has  been  previously  given  in  the  lesson 
the  readiness  with  which  the  learners  answer  is  generally  an  indica- 
tion as  to  how  Dar  the  teaching  has  toeen  grasped  with  success. 

(e)  Distinctly  given — in  the  natural  tone  of  voice  and  with  sufficient 
deliberation  and  clearness  to  be  heard  without  effort  by  all  concerned. 
The  teacher  has  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  letting  the  answers  be 
shouted  out  to  the  annoyance  of  neighbouring  classes  and  the  general 
increase  of  noise ;  and,  on  the  other,  allowing  the  children  to  give 
their  replies  in  such  an  indistinct  and  mumbling  way  that  only  a 
word  here  and  there  can  be  caught 

(2)  Qualities  of  bad  answering.  In  addition  to  the  several  faulty 
modes  of  answering  already  incidentally  referred  to,  there  are  others 
of  even  more  pronounced  character  to  which  the  teacheif s  attention 
should  be  directed. 

(a)  One  of  the  commonest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  harmful  types 
of  bad  answering  is  guessing.  In  most  of  such  cases  the  child  makes 
no  real  effort  to  think  or  discover  the  correct  reply,  but  heedlessly 
hazards  an  answer,  or  it  may  be  several  one  after  another,  on  the 
mere  chance  of  being  right  The  evil  of  allowing  children  to  flail  into 
the  way  of  thus  gambling  with  words  is  a  very  serious  one  ;  and  the 
practice  should  be  discouraged  at  all  points  in  any  reasonable  way 
that  may  offer  itself.  No  understanding  accompanies  the  guess  even 
when  correct ;  and  frequently  the  replies  given  are  so  senseless  as  to 
show  that  the  child  is  not  even  conscious  of  the  import  of  what  he  is 
saying.  This  is  '*  disrespectful  to  the  teacher  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
class." 

In  some  instances  the  defect  of  the  answer  may  be  shown  by  a 
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further  question,  in  others  the  absurdity  of  the  reply  should  be 
distinctly  exposed,  while  any  gross  case  should  be  met  by  a  direct 
reprimand.  A  little  wholesome  ridicule  also,  if  wisely  applied,  will 
prore  frequently  of  considerable  service. 

Tlie  taadier  who  BhutB  his  eyes  to  gueeaing  la  really  helping  to 
foster  haUts  of  carelessness  and  rash  statement  altogether  opposed  to 
trae  educational  Influences.  Not  only  does  the  child  in  such  circum- 
stances lose  the  good  which  the  questioning  should  secure  to  him,  but 
the  bad  effects  of  the  practice  are  manifested  in  many  ways,  and 
extend  beyond  the  period  of  school  life. 

(6)  Closely  allied  to  guessing  is  that  reckless  <iMhfwp  Btyle  of 
answering  where  the  child  simply  jumps  at  a  conclusion,  or  blurts 
out  probably  the  first  idea  that  enters  his  head,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  settle  how  far  the  answer  is  correct.  Oftentimes  if  the 
teacher  pauses  and  puts  the  question  again,  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  it  must  not  be  trifled  with,  the  answerer  is  able  quite  readily  to 
correct  his  own  statement.  Such  answers  are  stupid  blameworthy 
blunders,  not  mutakes  of  any  kind ;  and  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  by  without  reproof.  "  Real  mistakes,"  says  Mr.  Thring,  "  are 
one  thing.  Sham  mistakes  are  another.  And  the  learners  ought  to 
have  the  distinction  sharply  and  strongly  cut  across  their  minds.  A 
^y  ought  to  be  made  to  see  always  that  what  he  can  do  he  shall  do. 
...  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  miserable  tense  or  case,  that  is 
the  question,  but  the  slackness  of  mind  that  is  so  deadly,  the  tniined 
activity  that  is  at  stake."  The  teacher  must  look  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  children,  for  vague  questioning  is  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fiinlt ;  and  in  any  case  he  has  himself  to  blame  if  such  answers 
are  at  all  common  in  his  class,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time. 

(c)  Another  frequent  form  of  bad  answering  is  what  Mr.  Thring 
calls  the  *'  no  answer  plague,"  in  which  the  reply  given  is  not  what  is 
asked  for,  but  some  other  piece  of  information  generally  allied  to  it 

Thas  it  is  asked,  "What  is  the  height  of  Snowdon?"  and  the  reply  is  "It  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  England  and  Wales";  or,  "When  was  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum  fought?"  and  the  forthcoming  answer  is  *'  It  was  fought  between  the  English 
and  the  Scotch."  "  Who  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington? "  "  He  fought  the  battle  of 
Waterloa" 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  where  answers  of  this  kind  are 
given,  they  are  due  to  culpable  carelessness  which  takes  one  of  the 
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following  fonns — imperfect  listening  to  the  question  so  that  only 
part  of  it  is  heard,  inattention  to  what  the  question  really  asks,  and 
heedlessness  or  indolence  in  framing  the  answer. 

In  other  cases  the  child,  not  knowing  the  information  wanted,  is  eager 
to  show  that  he  knows  something  else,  and  volunteers  this  instead.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  replies  of  this  kind  should  be  strongly 
discouraged.  Such  lapses,  however,  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
children,  or  to  answering  in  class  ;  examination  papers  would  often 
supply  abundant  and  sometimes  glaring  examples. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  what  is  given  may  be  wide  of  the 
question  is  almost  endless.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  one  or  two  further  instances. 

It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  children  will  go  all  round  a 
question  without  touching  the  real  point  at  issue ;  or  give  replies 
which,  while  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  required,  present  it  in 
a  form  that  is  no  direct  reply  to  what  is  asked.  In  the  latter  case 
the  wrong  part  of  speech,  as  nouns  for  verbs  and  vice  versdy  or  the 
wrong  phrase,  is  substituted  for  the  one  really  needed  to  meet  the 
question  exactly.     The  following  examples  will  make  this  clear  : — 

"What  is  meant  by  alms?"  "To  give  money  to  the  poor."  "What  is  a  sen- 
tence?" "  Patting  words  together  to  make  sense."  "What  is  meant  by  exporia?" 
"To  send  goods  out  of  the  country." 

The  looseness  of  attention,  inexactness  of  thought,  and  lack  of  effort 
involved  in  such  InteUectnal  eaiuitering  are  serious  drawbacks  to  any 
real  training  being  given.  Children  need  bracing  up  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  correction  of  the  error  should  be  unmistakable.  In 
particular  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  point  out  in  what  respect  the 
answers  are  wrong,  and  to  explain  clearly  what  is  needed  by  way  of 
correct  reply.  Anyway  the  child  must  be  led  to  understand  clearly 
that  he  must  keep  exactly  to  the  ^  point,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question  will  be  accepted. 

(d)  Sometimes  a  pupil  is  very  anztous  to  display  what  he  knows 
in  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  teacher  by  the  amount  of  his  information, 
and,  not  content  with  giving  what  is  asked  for,  goes  on  to  state  other 
matters  beyond  what  the  question  requires.  He  should  be  sU^ped 
at  once  when  he  begins  to  do  this  ;  but  not  snubbed  into  silence,  as 
is  sometimes  done.  A  judicious  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  such  a  case.    One  way  is  to  call  upon  the  child  to  repeat 
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the  qnestion,  so  as  to  direct  his  attention  to  just  what  is  needed,  and 
then  make  him  give  this  without  any  addition.  He  will  soon  learn 
that  volunteered  information  is  not  what  the  teacher  wants.  Where 
the  fault  remains  unchecked  it  will  grow,  and  a  good  deal  of  time 
may  he  wasted,  apart  from  other  considerations. 

Some  children  again  are  very  fond  of  giving  speculative  aiiawen. 
They  are  aware  that  the  teacher  is  working  up  to  some  point,  and, 
eager  to  show  that  they  know  what  he  is  aiming  at,  they  endeavour 
to  anticipate  him  hy  giving  the  final  conclusion  instead  of^  or  in 
addition  to,  the  fiEtct  required  at  the  moment.  Such  answers  are 
often  very  trouhlesome,  and  sometimes  spoil  an  important  step  in  the 
teaching  by  bringing  it  forward  prematurely.  They  are  very  apt  to 
disconcert  a  young  teacher  ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  for  one  more 
experienced  to  deal  with  them  satisfactorily.  The  particular  treat- 
ment will  depend  much  upon  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  child,  however,  should  be  made  to  see  distinctly  that  to  gain  the 
teacher's  approbation  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  question,  and  be 
taught  to  keep  his  discoveries  to  himself  until  the  proper  time  comes, 
when  they  will  receive  that  recognition  which  is  denied  to  them  so 
long  as  they  are  given  out  of  place. 

(«)  Fooligh  or  rldicnloua  answers  are  sometimes  purposely  indulged 
in.  They  are  of  course  bad  as  answers  ;  but  the  lesson  may  be  dry 
and  uninteresting,  and  the  children  glad  of  any  relief.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  an  occasional  attempt  at  a  joke  as  a  breach  of 
discipline ;  in  fact  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  do  so,  and,  if  at  all 
quick-witted,  the  teacher  may  easily  keep  in  order  any  offender, 
inclined  to  overstep  reasonable  bounds,  by  turning  the  laugh  upon 
him.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  matter  entirely  under  control, 
and  to  prevent  its  delaying  the  teaching  :  it  will  then  do  no  harm. 

Where  however  foolish  answers  are  given  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  disconcerting  the  teacher,  or  turning  the  lesson  into  a 
fiirce,  they  should  at  once  be  taken  seriously  in  hand.  The  best  way 
is  to  look  upon  them  as  gross  rudeness  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

(3)  Modes  of  receiving  and  of  dealing  with  ansioers.  The  way  in 
which  answers  are  accepted  and  treated  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  success  of  the  teaching.  No  child  ilioiild  1m  allowed  to  escape 
ooatrllmtiiiff  sometblng  to  the  lesson,  and  this  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.     The  exercise  should  be  so  conducted,  that,  while  errors  in 
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fact,  or  faultily-worded  replies,  are  not  allowed  to  escape  correction, 
the  spirit  of  the  treatment  is  such  that  every  one  is  stimulated  to 
let  no  opportunity  pass  without  trying  to  give  what  is  wanted. 
Effort  iB  the  great  thing  needed,  and  this  is  not  to  be  secured  withont 
encouragement.  Harshness,  impatience,  and  want  of  sympathy  in 
dealing  with  answers,  soon  discourage  children  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  remain  silent,  even  when  they  know,  either  from  fear  of  drawing 
down  the  teacher's  scorn  upon  them,  should  they  make  a  mistake,  or 
because  they  feel  that  their  best  attempts  meet  with  no  recognition 
from  him. 

{o)  Answers  which  are  specially  good  and  show  that  the  point 
asked  has  been  careftOly  thought  out  should  be  commended.  In  some 
cases  a  word  of  encouragement  should  be  given,  even  when  the 
answer  is  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  if  it  appears  that  the  child 
has  intelligently  grappled  with  the  question,  and  done  his  utmost  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply.  Where  the  answers,  though  correct,  are 
not  marked  by  any  special  excellence,  and  no  word  of  commendation 
is  advisable,  they  should  be  accepted  in  a  pleasant  appreciative  way, 
which  will  be  in  itself  an  encouragement  to  the  child.  A  word  of 
caution  too  is  necessary.  It  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  constantly  following  an  answer  by  some  stereotyped  phrase 
of  approval,  as  "quite  right,"  "exactly,"  "very  good,"  "just  so," 
"  good  boy,"  etc.     This  is  to  be  avoided. 

'^i^) 'Answers  which  are  wholly  wrong  should  be  decidedly  and 
clearly  rejected.  This  should  never  be  done  snappishly  or  sarcastic- 
ally, so  as  to  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  the  answering,  but  such 
mistakes  should  not  be  passed  over  in  a  way  that  will  leave  the 
child  in  doubt  as  to  their  true  nature.  Honest  mistakes  are  better 
than  sUent  uncertainty. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  rejection  should  always  be  given  the 
moment  the  answer  is  received.  Cases  frequently  arise  where  the 
child  may  be  led  by  a  further  question  to  find  out  his  error  for  him- 
self;  or  the  correction  may  be  given  by  others.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  should  be  clear  to  him  where  he  was  wrong.  It  is  often  a  good 
plan,  when  a  correct  answer  has  at  length  been  obtained  with  the  aid 
of  other  members  of  the  class,  to  call  upon  one  or  other  of  those  who 
answered  wrongly  to  give  the  right  reply  over  again ;  or  it  may  be  to 
put  it  in  their  own  words. 
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(e)  Kaiiy  answers  are  a  mlxtnre  of  tnith  and  error,  and  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  pause  in  all  instances  and  extract  the  grain  from 
the  accompanying  chaff ;  but  sometimes  this  may  be  done  with  dis- 
tinct advantage  both  to  the  individual  and  the  class. 

Much  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  answer  is  correct.  In 
some  instances  it  is  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  point  out  what  is 
right  and  leave  the  rest ;  in  others  the  suoswer  may  be  passed  over 
altogether.  Cases  often  occur,  however,  where  a  bad  answer  shows 
that  the  child  has  the  right  idea  in  his  mind  but  has  blundered  in 
putting  it,  and  here  he  may  usefully  be  made  to  amend  or  complete 
his  reply,  others  being  called  in  to  assist  where  he  is  at  a  loss. 

Faulty  answers  may  be  frequently  turned  to  good  account  by  a  skil- 
ful teacher ;  and  a  good  deal  may  sometlmeB  be  learned  by  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  a  chUd's  difficulty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  is 
improperly  managed,  the  children  are  very  apt  to  lose  the  thread  of 
the  lesson,  and  to  have  their  attention  entirely  misdirected  by  too 
much  talk,  and  that  possibly  wide  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Discre- 
tion and  judgment  are  necessary  in  this  matter  at  every  point,  and 
the  teacher  must  walk  warily  if  he  would  avoid  the  many  pitfaUs 
which  beset  his  path. 

(c2)  A  bold,  forward  or  conceited  manner  in  answerinc:  ibonld  be  re- 
proved or  reiireBsed  by  coldly  passing  over  the  individual  who  exhibits 
it.  Children  should  not  be  encouraged  merely  to  outdo  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  a  pupil  who  turns  round  with  a  glow  of  triumph  to  some 
one  who  failed  to  answer  should  have  his  power  taxed  to  the  limit  of 
failure. 

Anxiety  to  answer  is  in  itself  deserving  of  recognition,  but  it  mnst 
not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  indiscriminate  calling  out  of  replies.  If 
this  is  permitted  the  class  soon  falls  into  disorder,  and  with  bad 
discipline  good  answering  is  impossible.  A  boy  who  jumps  up  or 
comes  out  of  his  place  in  order  to  press  his  answer  upon  the  teacher 
should,  for  that  very  reason,  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  reply. 

(e)  If  the  answers  again  and  again  are  not  forthcoming,  or  show  a 
general  lack  of  understanding,  the  teacher  should  at  once  exert  himself 
to  find  out  the  cause,  and  look  careftilly  to  his  own  side  of  the  work. 
The  probability  is  that  the  fault  is  to  be  traced  to  his  own  want  of 
clearness,  defective  explanation,  or  imperfect  illustration  in  presenting 
the  facts  ;  or  the  weakness  may  arise  from  the  mode  of  questioning. 
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In  either  case  the  matter  should  be  set  right,  either  by  going  over 
again  with  greater  care  that  part  of  the  teaching,  or  by  amending  the 
style  of  questioning.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cause  of  such  a  failure 
lies  with  the  children  themselves — ^arising  from  inertness,  inattention, 
or  weariness  ;  or  again  it  may  be  due  to  bad  physical  conditions,  such 
as  unwholesome  atmosphere,  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  too  long  a 
continuance  in  one  position. 

(4)  Simultanemis  Answering.  This  is  an  attractive  mode  of 
receiving  replies,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  be  used  with 
advantage  ;  but  both  insight  and  caution  are  necessary  to  employ  it 
properly,  and  it  may  easily  become  not  only  a  useless  but  a  harmful 
exercise. 

Its  advantages  are  that  it  engages  every  one  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
stimulating  to  a  dull  class,  it  is  a  rapid  method,  its  force  is  impres- 
sive, it  gives  confidence  to  the  shy  and  timid,  it  imparts  animation 
to  the  work,  and  it  is  a  relief  and  refreshment  after  severer  exercises. 

Its  chief  defects  may  be  said  to  be  that  it  makes  a  show  of  work, 
and  is  apt  to  delude  both  the  teacher  and  taught  as  to  the  amount 
learned ;  it  smothers  individual  effort  and  fosters  a  bad  habit  of 
relying  upon  others  ;  it  is  noisy,  and  if  badly  managed  may  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  neighbouring  classes,  or  develop  a  sing-song 
tone  that  is  very  objectionable  ;  while,  inasmuch  as  the  answers  need 
to  be  simple  and  obvious,  so  that  every  child  may  have  a  chance  and 
use  the  same  words,  it  affords  little  or  no  training  of  any  kind,  and 
leads  to  superficiality  and  the  glib  quoting  of  phrases  without  any 
real  understanding. 

As  a  means  of  rapid  repetition  or  recapitolatlon  to  fix  certain  tmtliB 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  simnltaneoos  answering  is  distinctly 
nseflil,  if  properly  employed  ;  but  as  a  means  of  testing  information, 
or  of  teaching  new  truths,  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  In  the  case 
of  little  children,  where  pleasantness  and  continuous  occupation  of 
an  easy  kind  are  the  things  needed  rather  than  steady  thought^  and 
where  a  training  in  smartness  and  attention  is  more  important  than 
the  learning  of  facts,  simultaneous  answering  should  be  frequently 
made  use  of ;  with  older  children  it  should  be  employed  much  more 
rarely.  Where  the  exercise  is  used  as  a  means  of  relief  or  change 
it  should  be  dropped  directly  the  end  aimed  at  has  been  reached. 

No  style  of  answering  demands  such  unceasing  vigilance  and  care- 
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fttl  llBtcnlnff  oa  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  lacking  these  he  may  be 
completely  deceived.  Children  are  exceedingly  quick  in  picking  up 
answers  from  a  few  leaders,  and  will  often  chime  in  mechanically 
without  even  listening  to  the  question.  This  is  a  mischievous  habit 
and  needs  frequent  correction,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  overcome  it ;  rather  the  fault  is  to  be  laid  to  his  charge 
if  it  is  at  all  common. 

Children  should  toe  In  no  doutot  when  a  simnltaneoTUi  answer  ia 
required,  some  dire<'tion,  or  understood  signal — as  a  wave  of  the  hand 
—-being  employed  by  the  teacher  to  give  the  required  intimation. 
The  noise  also  of  the  exercise  should  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible. 
The  children  should  speak,  not  whisper,  and  speak  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  distinctly ;  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  bawl 
out  the  answers  in  a  high  pitched  artificial  tone,  as  is  very  often 
the  case. 

(5)  Same  common  mistakes  made  by  the  teacher  with  respect  to 
answering.  The  general  mode  of  treating  answers  has  been  already 
described,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  here  is  to  note  briefly  a 
few  common  cases  where  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  teacher 
from  falling  into  error. 

(a)  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  asking  a  question  the 
teacher  has  in  his  mind  some  particular  form  of  answer.  Unless  he 
attends  carefuUy  to  the  substance  of  the  replies,  rather  than  the  words, 
he  may  easily  make  the  mistake  of  refusing  good  answers  because 
they  differ  in  statement  from  what  he  is  expecting.  So  long  as  the 
answer  is  direct,  and  is  expressed  with  reasonable  correctness,  it  is 
far  better  to  accept  the  child's  own  words,  than  to  insist  upon  some 
more  perfect  form  which  the  teacher  himself  may  be  able  to  give. 
We  want  children  to  think  ;  and,  if  they  do  this  naturally,  they  are 
in  many  cases  pretty  certain  to  see  things  in  a  somewhat  different 
light  from  that  in  which  the  teacher  regards  them.  Sometimes  the 
answers  given  are  much  more  rational  and  accurate  than  the  one  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  obtain. 

A  teacher  once  asked— "Why  do  the  little  birds  build  their  neats?"  and  after  re- 
ftulDg  Bereral  really  intelligent  replies,  expressed  surprise  that  no  one  could  give 
the  one  he  wanted,  which  was—"  Because  it  is  their  instinct  so  to  do."  This  Was  a 
blunder  in  several  ways. 

(6)  Unless,  again,  the  teacher  Is  otoservant  he  is  very  liable  to  select 
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the  same  diildren  to  answer  ag^ain  and  ag^ain — usually  either  those 
just  in  front  of  him,  or  those  who  are  most  forward  and  demonstra- 
tiye.  In  either  case  a  considerable  number  of  children  have  no 
attention  paid  to  them  and  remain  in  comparative  idleness.  Orer- 
answering  by  the  few  means  mental  torpor  on  the  part  of  the  many. 
When  a  child  finds  that  he  is  rarely  or  neyer  noticed  by  the  teacher 
ho  naturally  grows  careless,  and  inattention  soon  follows.  Nor  does 
the  mischief  end  here ;  for  in  such  a  case  those  timid  and  retiring 
children,  who  need  to  be  continually  encouraged  and  brought  to  the 
front,  are  entirely  neglected. 

(c)  Another  error  arises  mainly  from  the  impailenoe  of  the  teacher. 
In  his  anxiety  to  obtain  answers  promptly  the  question  is  repeated 
again  and  again  while  the  children  should  be  thinking.  They  are 
distracted  rather  than  aided  by  such  repetition;  and  in  many 
instances  the  teacher  cuts  the  matter  short  by  answering  the  question 
himself  and  passing  on.  This  scrambling  through  a  lesson  is  not 
/  teaching ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  general  rule,  that  ezoept 
in  rare  eases  the  teacher  shonld  not  answer  his  own  questions. 
Sometimes,  again,  when  an  answer  is  not  at  once  forthcoming,  the 
teacher  gives  the  beginning  of  what  is  wanted,  and  the  children's 
minds  being  now  turned  from  finding  the  reply  for  themselves,  they 
either  guess  wildly  or  remain  silent,  so  that  word  after  word  is  added 
by  the  teacher  until  the  answer  is  completed,  or  so  nearly  that  all 

^     gain  arising  from  the  question  is  entirely  lost 

i  {d)  Not  only  shonld  the  teacher  avoid  prompting  the  children  him- 
self;  he  should  toe  particularly  earefta  that  where  a  qnestlon  is 
specially  directed  to  Individnals  the  children  do  not  prompt  one 
another.  When  this  is  done  in  an  underhand  way  it  should  be 
treated  as  dishonesty ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  a 
harmful  practice.  We  want  to  train  them  to  self-reliance,  and  this 
will  certainly  not  be  done  unless  they  are  made  to  depend  upon 
themselves.  Until  a  child  has  made  the  best  effort  he  is  capable  of, 
or  the  teacher  has  passed  him  over,  the  others  should  remain  silent, 
but  ready  to  give  what  he  has  failed  in. 

(e)  Some  teachers  readily  contract  a  habit  of  repeating  mechani- 
cally almost  every  answer  given.  This  should  not  be  done.  The 
fault  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  attempt  to  gain  time  while  the  next 
question  is  thought  of;  but  where  the  teacher  i<^ls  it  difficult  to 
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£rame  questions  quickly  it  is  better  to  pause  than  to  fall  into  this 
useless  and  clumsy  practice.  If  it  is  due  to  the  belief  that  unless  the 
facts  are  impressed  they  will  rapidly  fade  from  the  children's  minds, 
this  is  the  wrong  method  to  adopt — except  in  very  special  instances 
— to  secure  the  object  aimed  at.  Any  really  necessary  repetition 
should  be  given  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

(/)  Wasting  time  over  azswers  la  anotlier  f^quent  error.  This 
tends  not  only  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  teaching  but  to  break 
the  connection  of  one  point  with  another.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be 
over-particular  in  receiving  replies.  To  stickle  too  much  over  small 
points  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  make  all  answers  perfect,  and  to 
discuss  every  possible  difficulty  and  defect,  while  the  more  important 
matters  of  the  lesson  are  at  a  standstill,  is  to  confuse  children  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  corrections,  and  to  mistake  the  real  nature  of  what 
class-teaching  should  be. 

XL  KT,T,T?fl1«. 

By  an  ellipsii  in  teaching  is  meant  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
words  at  the  end  of  a  statement,  on  the  understanding  that  these 
missing  words  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  children.  That  ellipses  may 
fulfil  their  object  in  the  best  way,  they  must  not  be  mere  chance 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  the  teaching,  but  must  be  specially 
finumed  to  admit  of  just  that  being  supplied  which  the  teacher  wishes 
to  obtain  from  the  children. 

The  ftmetlon  of  eUiptes  ia  to  a  luve  extent  tbat  of  easy  questiona, 
but  they  are  sufiiciently  distinct  in  form,  and  have  sufiicient 
advantages  of  their  own,  to  render  them  worthy  of  consideration  as 
a  separate  device. 

We  owe  the  introdnctlon  of  ellipses  into  common  use  to  David  Stow,  who  made  them 
a  part  of  hla  system  of  training.  He  considered  that  their  employment  along  with 
qiuationi  formed  a  more  efficient  instrument  for  developing  the  ftcolties  than 
questions  alone.  However  this  may  be,  at  least  one  thing  is  certain,  that,  employetl 
in  the  right  way  and  with  proper  restrictions,  ellipses  may  be  made  of  considerable 
service  in  teaching. 

The  greater  the  namber  of  the  devices  which  the  teacher  can  employ  readily  and 
effectively,  that  is,  the  greater  the  namber  of  ways  he  has  at  his  command  of  doing 
with  skill  and  certainty  what  is  required  of  him,  the  easier  will  be  his  work  to  himself 
and  the  more  helpfhl  and  satisfactory  to  his  pupils.  It  is  therefore  unwise  for  him 
to  neglect  the  use  of  ellipses,  as  Is  frequently  done,  because  at  the  present  time  they 
appear  to  be  somewhat  out  of  fkvour. 
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I.  Advantages  of  Ellipses. — (1)  As  before  mentioned  the  child's 
difficulties  in  answering  a  question  are  twofold — the  finding  of  the 
right  idea,  and  the  expression  of  this  in  suitable  language  when 
found.  Now  eUipies  are  purposely  firamed  to  remove,  as  flur  as 
needfU,  one  of  these  dUAculties  1)y  gMng  the  framework  of  the  reiily, 
so  that  the  mind  is  left  free  to  exert  ite  power  on  the  discovery  of  the 
thought  or  fact  required. 

(2)  They  are  less  formal,  and  affect  the  pupils  less  like  a  direct 
challenge,  than  qnestions.  The  teacher  seems  to  the  children  to  take 
his  part  more  as  one  of  themselves  than  as  one  intent  upon  giving 
them  definite  instruction,  while  his  work  is  brought  into  such  direct 
contact  with  theirs  that  the  result  appears  as  a  joint  effort.  Hence 
ellipses  tend  to  give  oonfldence  and  encouragement  to  little  ohildren, 
who  are  apt  to  be  shy  and  timorous  when  anything  is  demanded 
from  them  in  a  formal  way. 

(3)  There  is  a  gain  too  in  the  briskness  and  animation  of  the 
exercise.  The  ellipses  are  filled  in  rapidly  and  the  lesson  kept 
moving ;  and  if  they  are  skilfully  put  the  interest  of  .the  children  is 
excited,  and  consequently  their  attention  arrested.  Further,  aetivity 
and  cheerftOness  are  secured ;  and,  after  all,  these  are  two  very 
important  things  in  the  case  of  young  children,  even  if  but  little 
information  is  given. 

(4)  Nor  must  the  advantage  of  using  ellipses  as  a  change  and  relief 
from  severer  questioning  be  overlooked.  To  continue  any  one  device, 
no  matter  how  valuable,  for  too  long  a  time  is  simply  to  weary  the 
children  ;  and  after  more  difficult  work  a  short  series  of  ellipses  will 
be  found  to  refresh  and  brighten  the  class. 

(5)  They  are  usefta  also  in  running  quickly  over  a  series  of  points 
again  to  bring  the  latter  distinctly  before  the  children's  minds  before 
proceeding  to  some  further  point,  so  that  the  connection  may  be 
clear ;  and  in  summing  up  or  rapid  review  they  may  frequently  be 
made  to  serve  a  similar  purpose. 

(6)  To  some  extent  the  employment  of  ellipses  affords  a  simple  and 
useftQ  training  in  language.  The  complete  statements  accustom  the 
child  to  correct  forms,  and  serve  the  purpose  pretty  much  of  a  series 
of  model  answers  to  more  direct  and  difficult  qnestions  which  might 
have  been  asked.  In  fact  in  some  cases  it  is  useful,  after  an  ellipsis 
has  been  filled  in,  to  put  a  question  demanding  the  complete  state- 
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ment  for  answer.  By  filling  in  ellipses,  too,  the  child  learns  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  supplied,  and  so  improves  his  vocabulary. 

IL   SUOOESTIOKS  AND   CaUTIONS  AS  TO  THE  USE  OF  ELLIPSES. — 

(1)  The  considerations  giveii  above  lead  distinctly  to  the  conclusion 
that  tiUpiee  may  be  suitably  and  wisely  resorted  to  as  a  common 
device  in  the  teaching  of  young  children ;  but  th«t  the  higher  we  go 
in  the  school  the  less  frequent  should  be  their  employment^  until 
In  the  npper  classes  their  use  should  be  confined  to  special  cases,  or 
oeaae  altogether. 

With  inlknt  cUsam  they  fonn  a  stirring  and  encouraging  exercise ;  bat,  since,  as  a 
mle,  they  demand  but  little  thought,  anything  like  frequent  employment  with  elder 
classes  would  lead  to  a  waste  of  time  and  eventually  to  a  disinclination  to  the 
atrennons  and  continuous  effort  to  Which  it  is  Important  to  accustom  older  scholars. 
Hoeh  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  good  Judgment  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  Ikst  rule  as  to  how  fsr  the  use  of 
ellipses  should  extend. 

(2)  In  no  case  should  the  teacher  rely  solely  upon  the  use  of 
tflipsea.  If  these  are  employed  exclusively,  the  children  soon  learn 
to  fill  them  in  mechanically,  and  a  superficiality  of  attention  is 
engendered  which  looks  only  for  the  word  without  proper  grasp  of 
the  underlying  idea.  Stow  insists  very  strongly  on  the  constant 
admixture  of  questions  and  ellipses  in  differing  proportions  according 
to  the  age  of  the  class.  Used  in  connection  they  assist  and  support 
each  other. 

stow  says :  "  Questioning  is  simply  developing  or  leading  out  It  is  not  training 
until  the  child's  ideas  are  not  merely  led  out  hj  questioning,  but  led  on  by  ellipses  and 
questions  combined.  .  .  .  There  must  uniformly  be  an  analysis,  bojed  on  HmpU  and 
famUiar  iUugtratiomM,  and  conducted  by  questions  and  ellipses  mixed,  which  must  be 
within  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  children  present" 

(3)  imipemi,  lite  qnestions,  may  be  need  for  the  jrarpoee  both  of 
testing  and  of  training.  In  the  first  case,  they  must  not  be  given  in 
a  haphazard  way,  but  should  be  expressly  framed  to  elicit  what  the 
children  have  learned ;  for,  if  they  require  points  upon  which  no  pre- 
vious teaching  has  been  given,  they  will  not  be  filled  in  with  the 
requisite  certainty.  In  the  second  case,  they  must  be  sufficiently  easy 
for  each  step  to  be  readily  followed,  so  that  the  children  are  assisted 
in  reasoning  in  a  very  simple  way  for  themselves. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  already  given  with   reference  to  the 
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employment  of  questions  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  ellipses. 
They  must  not  be  too  easy  ;  the  word  or  words  left  for  the  pupils  to 
fill  in  should  necessitate  the  finding  of  an  idea,  and  must  be  suffi- 
ciently important  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  effort  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  avoid  the  common  faolt  of  tngsrestlnfi:  too  mndk  In 
no  case  should  merely  half  a  word  be  required,  so  that  only  the 
final  syllable,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  given.  The  dUAciilty  of  what  la 
to  be  supplied  will  depend  upon  the  daas  :  with  the  younger  children 
it  should  be  a  single  and  fairly  obvious  word  ;  with  more  advanced 
scholars  it  may  be  a  more  difficult  word  or  phrase. 

Yairaeness  is  another  fault  to  be  avoided.  This  is  pretty  certain  to 
lead  to  guessing  of  a  useless  and  harmful  kind.  If  ellipses  are  so 
framed  that  a  number  of  different  words  may  be  filled  in,  and  yet 
make  sense  of  the  statement^  the  definite  and  unifornx  answer  which 
the  teacher  wants  is  not  forthcoming.  Some  say  one  thing  and  some 
another,  and  confusion  results. 

(4)  The  usefulness  of  ellipses  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  their 
/being  fllled  In  Blmultaneoualy ;  hence,  except  in  very  special  cases, 
.  they  should  be  addressed  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  reply  should 
be  given  by  alL  Smartness  and  movement  are  essentfal.  If  an 
ellipsis  is  not  filled  in,  it  is  rarely  of  use  to  put  it  over  agdn  in  the 
same  form  ;  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to  go  back  a  step  and  approach  the 
point  again  in  another  way. 

Ellipses  are  subject  to  the  same  defects,  and  liable  to  the  same 
abuses,  as  questions  to  which  simultaneous  answers  are  expected. 
Where  they  are  not  well  employed  they  lead  to  much  unnecessary 
noise  and  may  readily  become  absolutely  worthless.  The  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  used  is  seductive  but  delusive,  for  their  skilful 
employment  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  seems ;  and  the  show  of 
work  made  is  very  apt  to  deceive  the  teacher  as  to  the  reality  of 
what  is  done.  Unless  he  is  vigilant  in  looking  out  for  those  who  do 
not  reply,  and  Ibtens  carefully  for  imperfect  responses,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  pupils  may  be  mentally  idle,  and  either  not  take 
the  trouble  to  answer  at  all,  or  trust  to  their  neighbours  to  give  them 
the  cue  to  the  right  word.  The  evil  effects  of  the  bad  habits  thus 
formed  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon ;  but  the  teacher  should  be 
fully  alive  to  the  fjBU)t  that  ellipses  need  quite  as  much  care  and  Judg- 
ment to  use  properly  as  any  other  teaehinff  device. 
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m.  ILLTJBTBATIONa 

An  illustration  is  something  already  known,  or  easily  apprehended 
through  the  senses,  which  is  made  use  of  to  assist  the  mind  in  its 
efforts  to  comprehend  something  which  is  unknown.  Thus,  in  illns- 
tratiiiflr  an  idea^we,  for  the  moment,  substitato  in  its  place  either  some 
concrete  embodiment  of  it^  or  some  dostiy  related  idea  which  the 
pnpU  hat  already  aoq,nired ;  so  that  through  the  consideration  of  this 
he  may  be  enabled  to  pass  to  and  grasp,  as  fully  and  clearly  as  is 
necessary,  the  notion  which  we  wish  to  convey.  He  has  to  realise 
tlie  unfamiliar  by  meana  of  the  familiar,  to  apprehend  the  former  of 
these  as  it  were  in  terms  of  the  latter,  until  finally  tht  new  is  assimi- 
lated and  in  its  turn  becomes  the  old.  The  stranger  the  idea  pre- 
sented, that  is,  the  less  it  is  related  to  such  results  as  are  already 
stored  in  the  mind,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  con- 
ceiving it  clearly  through  the  medium  of  words.  Many  ideas  are  so 
unrelated,  or  so  remotely  correlated,  that  they  can  only  be  properly 
grasped  when  the  presentation  is  made  directly  through  the  senses  ; 
and  hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  illustration  takes  the  form  of  some 
object^  picture,  experiment,  eta 

Ov  taB4MMntal  idtM  art  gftinad  throigli  tiM  Mtton  of  tiM  MiiaM,  and  we  aasMiftte 
with  them  certain  symbolB,  or  words,  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  recall  them 
before  the  mind.  By  thus  bringing  these  ideas  into  consciousness,  and  combining  or 
modifying  them  in  Tarions  ways,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  otlier  related  ideas— to 
form  generalisations,  abstractions,  and  so  on.  Thus  aew  Ideas  are  aeqalrad  (1)  directly^ 
through  impressions  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses ;  and  (2)  indirectly , 
by  combination,  comparison,  or  modification  of  ideas  with  which  the  mind  is  already 


It  would  be  impossible,  by  any  description  ot  appeal  to  other  experiences,  to  give 
any  adequate  notion  of  certain  flavours  or  odours,  or  of  such  sensations  as  those 
produced  by  an  electric  shock.  But  we  could  give  a  person  familiar  with  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  landscape,  a  very  fairly  satisfactory  idea  of  some 
scene  we  have  witnessed. 

The  employment  of  illustrations  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
ftinrtamental  prlnciplea,  that,  in  teaching  we  should  (1)  appeal  to 
the  senses  as  much  as  possible,  (2)  pass  to  the  unknown  by  the  help 
of  the  known,  and  (3)  approach  what  is  complex  through  that  which 
is  simple  and  related.  It  is  to  this  they  owe  their  power  and 
usefulness. 

An  illustration,  as  its  name  implies,  should  light  up  or  illuminate 
so  as  to  make  bright  and  dear,  that  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
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mind.  An  illustration  which  does  not  do  this  is  not  only  uselesSi 
but  may  easily  become  harmful ;  inasmuch  as  the  pupil  fails  to  see  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  ideas,  his  attention  is  turned  in  a 
wrong  direction,  and  no  effort  is  induced  to  pass  beyond  the  illustra- 
tion itself.  Bad  illustrations  ^'rather  shadow  the  light  than  shed 
light'' 

I.  Advantaobs  of  Illustrations. — The  chief  advantages  of  illus- 
trations as  a  teaching  device  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

(1)  They  offer  a  most  nMM  and  efldent  means  of  OTereomiaff  and 
clearing  up  dlffloultles  of  apprehension.  They  give  definiieness  to 
the  child's  ideas,  and  enable  him  to  grasp  intelligently  many  things 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  comprehend  fully  by 
any  amount  of  mere  telling  or  explanation. 

(2)  They  are  a  great  aid  in  simplifying  and  in  giving  vividnMs  to 
explanations.  They  thus  render  the  teaching  more  exact  and 
thorough  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  understanding  of  such 
matters  as  abstract  ideas,  technical  terms,  and  scientific  laws  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  use  made  of  illustrative  cases  within  the 
child's  comprehension. 

How  dependent  tlie  child  is  upon  Instances  in  such  cases,  and  how  diflUcolt  it  is 
for  him  to  expross  the  nature  of  any  abstraction  independently  of  tliem,  is  shown  hgr 
the  fact  tliat  when  he  is  asked  for  the  meaning  of  some  abstract  term,  which  has  been 
explained  to  him,  he  almost  invariably  gives  illustrative  examples. 

(3)  They  are  stimulative  and  ezdte  interest  and  curiosity  in  tbings 
whiob  without  their  aid  would  often  be  dry  and  unattractive.  They 
thus  not  only  strengthen  attention,  but  give  force  and  pictnresquenass 
and  consequently  impressiveness  to  the  teaching.  An  increased  glow 
of  pleasantness  is  imparted  to  learning,  and  the  lesson  is  prevented 
from  becoming  dry  and  wearisome. 

That  children  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  examining  into  things  Is  within  the 
observation  of  every  one,  pictures  especially  being  an  unlkiling  source  of  delight  to 
them.  This  tendency  turned  in  the  right  directiim  may  be  made  helpfUl  in  many 
ways. 

(4)  Illustrations  have  not  only  an  ilhcminating  power  but  a  fixing 
power  also.  They  strengthen  the  retention  and  assist  the  recollection 
of  facts  by  the  additional  clearness  of  comprehension,  by  the  interest 
and  attention  aroused,  and  by  the  linking  or  association  of  one  thing 
with  another. 
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A  itrtking  iUiutntioD,  puiieiUarly  if  it  be  •ome  o1\ject  or  phenomenon,  produces 
not  only  a  fuller  but  a  more  lasting  impression  tlian  any  description  alone,  and  may 
often  be  made  to  suggest  that  which  it  was  used  to  illmstrate  when  the  latter  would 
otherwise  hare  passed  beyond  recalL 

(5)  Correct  illustrations  may  be  made  a  most  yalnaUe  m«aiia  of 
cnlttTatla^  tlie  observing  jKiwers,  and  of  training  the  senses  generally 
to  greater  acuteness  of  perception,  and  correctness  and  rapidity  of 
action.  Observation  and  experiment  underlie  all  real  progress  in 
the  so-called  natural  and  physical  sciences,  as  they  also  certainly  do 
all  successful  understanding  of  or  attainment  in  them. 

What  is  sometimes  called  tlie  IntattlTe  or  tadaettre  Buttw4  is  reallyto  a  great  degree 
a  constant  appeal  to  things  and  phenomena,  so  ttiat  tlie  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  his 
own  discovery  an0  the  outcome  of  actual  experience  of  the  facts.  The  importance  of 
this  int-baad  kaawls4ff«  is  very  great 

(6)  Properly  used  illustrations  aastat  In  the  fonnatlon  of  good  intei- 
iMtnal  habits,  not  only  by  accustoming  the  pupil  to  exactness  of 
acquisition  and  patient  investigation,  but  also  by  the  constant  demand 
made  upon  him  for  careful  discrimination  and  close  attention  in  the 
various  comparisons  and  parallels  brought  under  his  notice.  With  a 
teacher  who  handles  his  illustrations  with  skill,  the  pupil  soon  comes 
to  Iwn  how  easily  he  may  go  wrong,  unless  he  exercises  caution  in 
interpreting  what  he  sees,  and  care  and  deliberation  in  arriving  at 
any  conclusion  respecting  results. 

n.  Kinds  of  Illustrations. — We  have  seen,  from  the  nature 
of  the  mode  in  which  we  arrive  at  new  ideas,  that  illustrations  must 
be  essentially  of  two  kinds :  (1)  those  which  act  directly  through 
the  senses,  and  (2)  those  which  influence  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  related  ideas  expressed  in  words. 

(1)  lUtutroUions  appealing  to  the  tenses,  (Natural,  concrete,  or 
objective  Ulustrations,) 

(a)  Objects.  The  absurdity  of  teaching  an  object-lesson  without 
the  object,  or  some  representation  of  it — a  thing  by  no  means  un- 
known— has  been  already  pointed  out.  Wherever  the  knowledge  of 
some  object  plays  an  important  part  in  a  lesson,  an  illustration  is 
essential  Every  school  should  possess  a  store  of  objects  for  teaebing 
porpoMi)  and  these  need  be  neither  rare  nor  costly.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  a  eoUaetlon  of  cnriosltlei,  but  a  well-arranged  series  of  common 
oljects  which  are  likely  to  be  of  frequent  use  as  illustrations  in 
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ordinary  teaching,  or  to  which  reference  is  likely  to  be  made  in 
\  reading-books.  Many  will  form  fitting  sabjects  for  independent 
lessons.  As  Mr.  Thring  well  says  :  "Common  things  haye  the 
priceless  advantage  of  being  conmion,  of  being  there.  And  as  soon  as 
common  things  have  the  spark,  the  fuse  (of  questioning)  thrown  in 
amongst  them,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  effect  All  the  world 
with  its  startling  contrasts  and  secrets  becomes  one  great  lesson- 
book." 

A  teacher  who  is  on  the  outlook  wUl  hare  no  difBcolty  in  collecting,  with  the  help 
of  the  children,  a  supply  of  ench  things  as  will  he  useftil;  and  with  a  few  purchases 
of  individual  things  here  and  there  he  may  easily  put  together  a  valuable  collection. 
The  ol]|jects  sold  in  cabinets  or  boxes  are  often  much  too  small  for  teaching  purposes, 
and  are  not  always  well  selected. 

The  Directs  aboiild  be  as  varied  as  posallile,  and  in  the  case  of 
natural  substances  should  be  well  selected  typical  specimens,  not  any- 
thing that  comes  to  hand.  Every  object  shoidd  have  a  fixed  place  in 
the  case  or  cabinet,  and  should  be  properly  labelled  and  numbered  ; 
so  that  by  means  of  a  catalogue  it  may  be  found  at  once,  if  its  place 
is  not  remembered. 

The  collection  should  include  such  things  as  the  following  : — 

1.  A  series  of  dried  plants  mounted  and  named. 

2.  The  more  important  rock-forming  minerals ;  such  as  quartz, 

mica,  felspar,  etc 

3.  The  commoner  types  of  rocks,  both  igneous  and  sedimentary. 

These  should  be  broken  with  a  hammer  to  about  the  same 
size,  and  classified  and  arranged  in  a  natural  order. 

4.  The  metals  in  ordinary  use,  with  specimens  of  their  ores. 

5.  Vegetable  and  animal  products  ir     '\e  raw  state  and  in 

various  stages  of  manufacture — e^^^ially  such  things  as 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  silk,  leather,  horn,  cereals, 
woods,  etc. 

Many  school  museums  are  simply  collections  of  odds  and  ends, 
without  classification  or  arrangement.  Mere  curiosities  are,  as  a  rule, 
best  kept  by  themselves,  and  should  be  open  to  the  children's  daily 
inspection.  Many  things,  however — such  as  coins,  medals,  casts,  relics, 
old  weapons,  the  weapons,  implements,  etc.  of  savage  nations,  in  fact 
anything  which  will  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  past 
or  of  different  nations — may  be  turned  to  good  service,  especially  in 
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hlBtory  and  geography  lessons.    Collections  of  such  things  as  shells, 
insects,  and  fossils,  also  have  their  uses. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  coUectlonB  of  natural  ol^ects  for  them- 
Belvea.  Not  only  will  this  provide  them  with  an  interesting  amusement  and  healthful 
recreation,  but  it  will  brlac  theai  into  dlNet  eoataet  wltli  Baton  hevMlf.  They  will  then 
be  induced  to  observe  on  their  own  account,  and  will  learn  many  important  truths  in 
a  way  they  are  not  likely  to  forget;  while  the  curiosity  aroused  will  frequently  lead 
them  to  seek  for  further  information  fh>m  books  or  fkiends. 

The  waat  of  obssrvallea  displayed  by  many  grown-up  people  and  their  ignoiance  of 
ordinary  natural  phenomena  and  ol\Ject8  which  are  brought  before  them  almoat  daily 
are  striking  fkcts,  and  show  how  much  the  school  has  yet  to  do  before  it  can  be  said 
to  educate,  as  it  should  do,  those  brought  within  its  walls. 

(6)  PictnrM  and  Diagrams.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  make  nse  of 
the  object,  or  to  obtain  a  model  of  it,  the  teacher  must  fall  back 
upon  some  pictorial  representation  of  it.  One  or  the  other  however  \  ) 
ought  certainly  to  be  employed.  Piotnrei  are  inteUigiUe  to  children 
long  before  they  are  able  to  form  Ideas  with  any  snooess  fSrom  a  word 
description,  no  matter  how  careful  this  may  be. 

The  essential  characteristics  in  a  picture  or  diagram  for  class 
teaching  are  boldness,  dleamess,  and  tratliftilness  as  flur  as  the 
representation  goes.  Those  points  should  be  brought  out  most 
strongly  which  it  is  useful  for  children  to  observe,  rather  than  merely 
artistic  effects.  The  latter  are  not  to  be  despised,  so  long  as  the 
necessary  qualities  are  secured ;  but  minute  detail  is  a  drawback, 
and  high  finish  is  not  necessary.  Inaccurate  representation  of  facts, 
bad  drawing,  and  false  or  coarse  colouring,  are  much  commoner 
defects  than  they  should  be. 


Befh  pistarts  asd  dlacrasM  wbkh  caatala  a  avmbar  of  dlfltrsat  thia^  da  the  sans  ahMt 
are  to  bs  avoi4s4  in  the  teaching  of  children.  Only  on*  thlag  ahoald  be  pmrnted  at  obm, 
otherwise  the  attention  is  sure  to  be  distiscted ;  and  without  the  greatest  care  the 
teacher  will  find  that  there  is  so  much  haziness  as  to  what  is  actually  illustrated  that 
most  of  the  value  of  the  illustration  is  lost 

Every  school  should  possess  a  series  of  good  colonred  i»rints  of 
animals  of  the  most  striking  types,  as  well  as  of  those  of  common 
occurrence  or  economic  importance.  The  collection  of  dried  plants 
may  be  supplemented  in  the  same  way.  There  should  also  be  a 
collection  of  diagrams  of  such  things  as  the  mechanical  powers, 
machinery,  common  scientific  instruments,  plant  dissections,  the 
human  body,  the  solar  system,  the  tides,  the  seasons,  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  crust,  volcanoes,  coral  reefs,  etc.    A  geological  section  or 
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two  of  the  district,  and  a  generalised  one  across  England,  will  also  be 
found  useful  Many  of  these  may  be  easily  oonsinicted  by  the 
teacher  himsell 

It  will  also  be  found  desirable  to  collect  in  a  folio  any  offlonred 
prints,  photograpbs,  or  engravings  likely  to  be  of  service ;  jar- 
ticularly  those  illustrating  the  scenery  of  foreign  countries,  natural 
phenomena,  or  historical  erents. 

A*  few  may  be  bought,  others  vulj  be  taken  from  the  larger  lUuatrated  periodicals, 
others  again  obtained  as  giftSi  etc  It  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  done  in  this 
direction  if  the  teacher  Is  inclined  to  take  a  little  troable. 

Diagrams  are  often  of  mnoh  more  nse  in  t<ttM:h1ng  tlian  pictures, 
and  will  be  frequently  found  a  valuable  supplement  even  to  objects 
themselves.  The  great  advantage  of  diagrams  is  that  they  bring  out 
essential  points,  and  sink  unimportant  details  or  attendant  iactB 
unrelated  to  the  matter  in  hand.  There  is  less  for  the  children  to 
look  at,  and  hence  less  chance  of  producing  a  merely  vague  impression. 

(c)  Maps.  A  sufficient  supply  of  these  should  be  provided  both  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  direct  geographical  teaching,  and  for 
pointing  out  the  position  or  relations  of  any  place  of  which  mention 
is  piade  in  other  lessons.  The  maps  should  be  tlear  In  outline,  with 
the  physical  features  boldly  marked  so  as  to  strike  the  eye,  and  they 
should  not  be  overcrowded  with  either  details  or  names.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  maps,  one  of  England  and  another  of  Europe, 
outlined  in  white  on  a  *^ slated"  surface  to  be  written  on  with  chalk, 
or,  it  may  be,  filled  in  with  further  detail  as  the  teaching  requires, 
will  be  found  useful  where  time  has  to  be  economised  or  the  teacher 
is  but  an  indLTerent  draughtsman. 

(d)  Modelfl.  These  are  frequently  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
illustration  of  such  things  as  machinery,  scientific  instruments, 
mechanical  processes,  geometric  forms,  the  meaning  of  geographical 
terms,  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  so  on.  The  most 
useful  models  aro  not  those  that  are  bought,  but  those  that  aro  made 
by  the  teacher.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  and  may,  in  most 
cases,  easily  make  what  is  required,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  trouble 
and  ingenuity,  out  of  such  simple  materials  as  paper,  cardboard,  wood, 
and  clay.  If  the  models  will  take  to  pieces,  so  that  the  parts 
may  be  examined  separately  and  then  put  together  before  the  dass, 
BO  much  the  better. 
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(e)  Bzptrimaiite. — In  teaching  science  a  carefully  arranged  series  of 
experiments  is  often  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  teaching  is  to  be 
reaL  Each  point  should  be  illustrated  in  succession,  and  appeal 
made  to  the  child's  observation  and  judgment,  as  far  as  his  power  in 
these  directions  will  permit  Mere  telling  is  beside  the  mark  ;  what 
tbe  clilld  wants  la  direct  contact  witb  the  tmths  be  baa  to  leara,  and 
a  science-lesson  which  can  be  based  upon  experiments  should  never 
be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  cram  of  facts. 

One  often  haara  the  oompUtint,  m  an  excnae  for  neglect  or  bad  teaching,  that  the 
teacher  has  not  the  neeeaaary  apparatna.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  all  that 
Is  wanted  might  easily  be  pnt  together  out  of  the  common  things  within  almost 
everybody's  reach,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  pence.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  expensive  apparatus  is  necessary  or  always  works  the  best  Stsb  really  good 
■■JMlItt  Iwrtlisilsa  has  sgate  sad  asain  beat  coadaeted  with  th«  ilaBplsat  of  sMtwIals. 
Very  much  may  be  done  with  ordinary  glasses,  pickle-Jars,  and  Florence  oil-flaaks, 
with  the  addition  of  some  glass  tubing,  india-rubber  tubing,  and  a  few  corks,  if  the 
teacher  has  learnt  how  to  manipulate  these  things,  as  every  teacher  should  do. 

In  addition  to  being  inexpensive,  the  hens  suumfaetare  of  appaiatas  has  the  ftirtlier 
advantages,  that  it  aflbrds  the   teacher  a  very  nseflil  training  and  encourages 
children  to  experiment  for  themselves  by  showing  how  much  may  be  done  with 
very  little. 


A  few  shillings  spent  upon  materials  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher,  be  made  to  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  spent  upon  more 
elaborate  apparatus ;  and  few  managers  would  object  to  the  outlay  of 
a  small  sum  now  and  again  in  this  way,  where  many  would  object  to 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  more  or  less  costly  things. 

Every  school  should  possess  a  spirit-lamp  (or  better,  a  Bunsen 
burner  where  there  is  gas),  some  test-tubes  of  different  sizes,  some 
chemicals  for  common  experiments,  a  pair  of  bar  magnets  and  a  horse- 
shoe magnet,  a  mariner's  compass  (this  is  easily  made),  a  glass  prism, 
and  a  few  similar  things.  Of  course,  wherever  the  school  can  afford 
it^  many  instruments  which  the  teacher  could  not  make  (such  as  an 
air-pump)  may  be  added  with  very  great  advantage. 

(/)  Bketebes  on  the  Black-board. — These  are  such  a  ready  and 
often  effectual  means  of  illustrating  a  lesson,  and  may  be  used  in  so 
many  instances  where  any  other  mode  of  illustration  is  not  feasible, 
that  tbo  UaiA-board  ibonld  be  present  in  every  lesson,  and  the  teacher 
should  constantly  practise  its  use  until  he  can  put  down  upon  it 
rapidly  anything  he  needs.  Its  effacttye  employment  la  by  no  means 
dlfllovlt  to  learn,  even  where  the  teacher  is  an  indifferent  draughtsman. 
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The  adrantases  of  this  mode  of  illustration  are  manifolcL  It 
is  always  aTailalde  where  anj  difficnlty  turns  np  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  best  mode  of  illustration 
which  can  be  used.  Exact  adjustment  to  reqnirementa  can  be 
secured  tliroufirliont,  just  that  being  presented  by  itself  to  which 
attention  needs  to  be  directed  at  the  moment.  In  this  way  thoosrht 
la  eoneentrated  on  the  point  in  ooestlon,  and  the  children  are  greatly 
assisted  in  distinguishing  it  from  other  things  likely  to  be  confused 
with  it.  The  sketch  may  be  drawn  of  sufficient  size  for  every  one  to 
see  distinctly,  and  as  the  teaching  progresses  the  drawing  may  be 
filled  in  bit  by  bit^  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  further  represented  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  If  an  illustration  fails  it  may  be  modified. or  extended, 
or  another  may  be  substituted  for  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
black-board  may  also  be  made  to  supplement  the  use  of  i»rinted 
diagrams  by  the  teacher's  sketching  any  important  part  separately,  or 
representing  it  from  some  other  point  of  view. 

Oolrand  chalks,  which  may  now  be  purchued  very  cheaply,  are  frequently  a  great 
help  in  giving  cleameas  to  black-board  diagrams— the  different  ooloors  being  naed  for 
thoae  thinga  which  it  is  important  the  pupils  should  clearly  distinguish  from  one 
another. 

Occasionally,  where  a  somewhat  more  complex  or  more  than 
commonly  accurate  drawing  is  required,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
prepare  it  on  paper,  it  may  be  sketched  on  the  black-board  previous 
to  the  lesson  and  turned  away  from  the  children  till  wanted.  As  a 
rule,  however,  black-board  iUnstrationa  should  be  drawn  in  the 
presence  of  the  class  during  the  progress  of  the  lesson.  When 
employed  in  this  way  they  are  more  effective  as  an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing, while  the  sight  of  the  diagram  growing  under  the  teacher's 
hand  is  an  attractive  one  to  children  and  stimulates  both  attention 
and  curiosity. 

(2)  IlhutratioiM  presented  in  words.  (Oral  UlustrcUions  hy  eom- 
parison  or  analogy.) 

Words  represent  ideas,  and  these  if  known  may  fittingly  be  used 
to  illustrate  other  ideas  ;  but  they  should  not  be  used  to  illustrate 
things  except  where  the  difficulties  of  employing  any  other  mode  of 
illustration  are  too  great  to  be  overeome.  In  numerous  cases  where 
an  intermediate  step  by  way  of  illustration  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
new  knowledge  may  be  gained  and  linked  on  to  that  which  is  already 
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possessed,  concrete  illustrations  are  not  possible.  Stored  ideas  or 
known  facts  should  then  be  brought  before  the  mind  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bridge  the  gap  in  thought  between  ideas  which  hare  been  acquired 
and  kindred  £Eu:ts  which  have  to  be  apprehended,  but  which  from  their 
strangeness  or  complexity  are  difficult  to  grasp.  The  child's  mind  is 
thus  led  into  the  right  channel  of  thought,  as  it  were,  and  tbe 
dlfflenltlea  of  realisation  are  laasaned  throog^li  tbe  eomparlaini  of 
qnmlltlea  or  tratlia,  already  fiunlUar  In  the  iUnstratlTe  initanoi  or 
eTample,  with  other  qnalitlei  or  tratha  demawdtng  aeyerer  effort 

The  effeetiTeneM  of  oral  iUastratlon  depends  upon  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  pdnta  of  similarly  or  aaalocy  ezlBtlnir  twtween 
the  iUnatration  and  that  which  ia  Ulnatrated.  The  element  of 
comparison  really  underlies  the  whole  process,  the  child  being 
assisted,  as  far  as  necessary,  in  noting  such  points  of  resemblance  as  are 
of  use  in  the  effort  to  realise  the  less  well  known  by  the  better  known. 
Hence,  in  teaching,  it  is  necessary  that  the  iUnstratlona  shonld  be 
snfflciently  well  within  the  children's  knowledge  or  experience  to  bo 
concelTed  readily  and  fUly,  so  that  the  relationship  of  the  points 
brought  forward  may  be  easily  discerned  by  them. 

Since,  howeyer,  the  discrimination  of  differences,  as  well  as  the 
detection  of  similarity,  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  know,  it  is  frequently  of  service  to  bring  out  any  strong 
points  of  contrast  as  well  as  of  resemblance  or  analogy.  That  this  is 
useful  in  illustration,  and  does  throw  light  upon  the  matter  in  many 
cases,  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  we  are  often  assisted  in  defining  the 
limits  of  a  thing,  and  learning  exactly  what  it  t«,  by  seeing  distinctly 
what  it  is  noL 

In  ordinary  teaching  the  oral  illustrations  employed  are  mainly  of 
two  varieties : — 

(a)  The  presentation  of  some  known  particular  example  or  Instance 
to  assist  the  reaUaation  of  some  other  less  known  case  having  strong 
points  of  similarity. 

Thus  we  UM  this  mode  of  illustration  when  we  compare  each  things  as  the  cat  and 
the  tiger,  a  small  stream  and  a  river,  treacle  and  melted  glass,  the  sliding  of  snow  on 
a  roof  and  an  avalanche,  the  vibration  of  a  string  and  that  of  the  vocal  chords,  the 
action  of  an  oar  in  water  and  that  of  tlie  webbed  foot  of  a  waterfowl,  and  so  on. 

(6)  The  illustration  of  some  general  truth  or  abstraction  by  the 
examination  of  one  or  more  individual  Instances  or  exempUflcatlona. 
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Thua  ve  make  cloar  a  definition  by  appeal  to  a  number  of  examples ;  we  fUutoate 
soch  abstract  conceptions  as  valour  or  magnanimity  by  tbe  rerital  of  some  marked 
instance  of  brave  or  magnanimous  action  ;  we  assist  the  realisation  of  some  general 
law  by  recalling  to  mind  individual  exi>erlenee8,  for  example  the  absorption  of  heat 
when  a  solid  changes  into  a  liquid  by  drawing  attention  to  the  cold  experienceil 
during  a  tliaw. 

There  is  however  a  third  yariety  of  oral  Ulustratioii,  the  usefulness 
of  which  in  particular  cases  is  rarely  recognised  in  teaching,  though 
not  unfrequently  employed  by  writers  and  speakers.  Thus  it  may 
happen  that  two  things,  tieither  of  which  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  fully 
hnoicti^  may,  by  being  studied  side  by  side,  be  made  to  light  up  each 
other,  force  and  clearness  being  given  in  this  way  to  the  conception 
of  both.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  iiaraUels  In  blstory, 
language,  or  Uteratiu'e.  Here,  through  the  help  of  comparison  and 
contrast  each  truth  becomes  more  fully  comprehended  by  being  con- 
sidered side  by  side  with  some  other  drawn  from  a  different  connection. 

Thus  we  can  illustrate  many  mtidem  grammatical  usages  by  eomparison  with 
historical  forms ;  and  every  one  knows  how  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  word  by  referring  back  to  its  root,  and  to  any  changes  of  signification 
which  the  word  has  undergone.  It  is  not  here  the  illustration  of  the  unknown  by 
the  known,  but  of  the  partially  or  imperfectly  known  by  that  which  is  previously 
unknown,  but  which  may  be  without  difficulty  understood.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  literary  forms,  manners,  customs,  government,  etc 

Blsdlss  are  really  brief  illustrations  used  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
understanding  as  of  giving  force  and  picturesqueness  tn  the  ideas,  and  of  Increasing 
interest  by  presenting  some  striking  parallel  In  similes  the  illustration  and  the 
thing  illustrated  are  noted  as  separate  though  analogous  ideas ;  in  mstaphors  these  ideas 
have  become  condensed  and  fttsed  into  one  In  such  a  way  that  the  symbol  of  the 
illnstntion  is  used  for  both.  The  two  ideas  are  for  the  time  being  treated  as  identical, 
and  the  relationship  or  parallel  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  inference  or  by  the  action  of 
the  imagination. 

III.   SUOOESTIOKS    AS    TO   THE  USE  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. — In  Usiug 

illustrations  the  teacher  has  to  guard  against  (1)  indistinctness  or 
inoomiilete  apprehensioa  from  diffusion  of  the  attention  over  too 
wide  an  area,  or  from  the  illustration  being  carelessly  or  hastily 
slurred  over,  so  that  the  children  fail  to  obtain  any  clear  notion  of 
what  is  presented ;  and  (2)  conftuiion  or  misapprehension  from  want 
of  proper  discrimination,  or,  from  the  falseness  or  inaccuracy  of  the 
analogy,  so  that  in  place  of  the  correct  idea  only  a  distorted  or  com- 
pletely mistaken  conception  of  it  is  gained. 

If  the  child  has  a  great  many  things  thrust  upon  his  notice  at  once 
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he  is  pretty  certain  to  grasp  none  of  them  satisfactorily,  all  the  impres- 
r  sion  left  being  an  indistinct  blur.  Hany  teachers  make  their  lUns-^^y/ 
^V^-^trationa  far  too  elaborate.  Where  there  are  too  many  details  to 
attend  to,  the  children — being  unable  to  take  in  such  a  variety  of 
impressions  at  once — fail  to  separate  what  is  essential  from  what  is 
subordinate  or  unnecessary,  and  hence  become  so  perplexed  that  the 
illustration  fails  to  make  clear  to  them  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
illumine. 

THeaiaipler  the  lUnstrattona  the  better,  so  long  as  they  are  efTeotuaL 
They  are  a  means  to  an  end,  and, 'if  displayed  as  if  they  had  a  value 
of  their  own,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  point  will  be  lost,  and 
the  thing  illustrated  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  illustration. 

This  ifl  markedly  the  case  where  iUustrations  have  a  *' strong  individual  interest/'V 
and  are  therefoze  likely  to  attract  attention  merely  to  themselves.    It  is  astonishing 
how  little  even  many  grown-up  people,  let  alone  children,  will  often  see  in  an  experi- 
ment except  its  prettiness  or  some  point  connected  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed.   What  is  to  be  illustrated— what  the  experiment  means— is  lost  sight  of,  and/ 
is  only  to  be  exposed  to  view  by  a  running  flre  of  well-directed  questions. 

The  temptation  to  taJk  too  much  about  an  lUnstratloB,  to  let  It  pass 
Iwyond  reasonable  bounds  because  It  happens  to  be  Interestiiifir,  haa 
conitantly  to  be  withstood.  This  is  particularly  so  with  illustrative 
anecdotes.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  teacher  is  apt  to  forget  the  great 
dlfferenoo  between  iUnstration  Mid  digression,  and  to  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  off  from  the  line  of  his  lesson  to  talk  about  other  matters 
suggested  by  the  illustration.  That  which  has  to  be  illustrated  must 
be  kept  throughout  distinctly  present  to  the  teacher's  mind,  and 
must  also  be  clear  to  the  children,  or  the  illustration  will  fEiil  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  effect. 

Sympathy,  considerable  knowledge  of  children,  and  some  ezpirience, 
are  neoeasary  to  enable  the  teacher  to  judge  correctly  when  an  illus- 
tration is  required,  how  far  it  lb  required,  and  just  where  the  help 
may  most  efficiently  be  given.  In  preparing  his  lesson  he  will  of 
course  provide  illustrations  in  all  obvious  cases. of  need,  so  that  the> 
best  obtainable  may  be  presented  and  the  effort  ef  thinking  before^ 
the  class  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  Many  cases  however  will 
arise  where  the  teacher  needs  to  be  sufficiently  ready  in  the  use  of 
the  device  to  hit  upon  a  suitable  illustration  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  make  use  of  anything  that  may  bo  to  hand,. 
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Some  taaohan  experfenoe  a  good  deal  of  diAcolty  in  doing  this ;  others  again  tre 
natturally  inventive  and  ready  in  resonrce,  and  thoa  are  seldom  at  a  loss  to  supply 
what  is  wanted.  The  power,  however,  is  not  diflicnlt  to  cultivate,  if  onoe  the  teacher 
recognises  its  importance,  and  accustoms  himself  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  analogies 
between  things. 

With  eblldren  it  is  better  to  liave  too  many  iUnatratioiis  tlum  too 
t^w,  80  long  as  these  are  properly  employed.  In  all  cases  the  illus- 
tration must  be  so  related  to  that  which  is  illustrated  that  the  analogy 
is  not  only  a  real  one,  but  also  a  useful  one,  and  such  as  can  be 
readily  apprehended.  Accidental  relationsliips  are  yalueleia.  A 
child  is  simply  confused  if  an  illustration  is  inapposite ;  while  purely 
fancifid  or  strained  analogies,  if  used  in  teaching,  do  harm  in  blunting 
the  child's  perception  of  resemblances  that  are  natural  and  essential 
in  character.  In  most  cases  the  closer  the  parallel  the  better ;  though, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  only  one  or  two  strong  and  important  points  of  re- 
semUance  that  need  to  be  insisted  upon.  These  should  be  brought 
out  distinctly,  but  in  no  case  should  an  illustration  be  pushed  too  far. 

Illustrations,  too,  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  such  as  are  likely 
to  add  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  lesson  and  excite  the  children's 
curiosity.  They  may  be  correct  and  simple,  and  yet  so  devoid  of 
interest  or  attractiveness  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  children's 
attention  sufficiently  fixed  to  ensure  that  the  object  aimed  at  is 
secured.  A  good  illustration  is  suggestiye  ;  the  main  points  are  kept 
perfectly  distinct,  but  they  are  handled  in  such  a  way  that  other  ideas 
may  be  readily  attached  to  them.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to 
attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  an  illustration.  Some- 
thing may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  child. 

In  employing  illustrations  the  child  most  not  be  allowed  to  be 
merely  a  passive  recipient,  or  to  rest  content  with  quoting  statements 
made  by  the  teacher.  He  has  to  be  guided  as  to  what  is  to  be  made 
out,  and  assisted  as  far  as  necessary,  but  he  most  see  for  hlmsell 
What  the  teacher  thinks  about  the  matter  is  to  be  subordinated  to 
what  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  think.  Thus  in  using  concrete 
illustrations — whether  pictures,  diagrams,  or  what  not — much 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  introducing  them  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  children  may  have  clearly  in  mind  what  they  are  to  see, 
and  consequently  may  be  prepared,  the  moment  the  presentation  is 
made,  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  which  it  is  important  for  them  to 
observe.     In  order,  however,  that  they  may  master  the  relationships 
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which  the  illustration  brings  before  them,  raincleBt  time  must  be 
giTen  for  them  to  realise  what  is  wanted,  and  they  must  neither  be 
hurried  nor  worried. 

A  considerable  amount  of  judgment  is  often  necessary  m  intro- 
ducing illustrations,  so  that  they  may  be  presented  In  the  nick  of 
time,  when  the  children  have  been  led  to  feel  their  difficulty,  and 
appreciate  the  helpi  The  element  of  surprise  also  is  often  nseftil  in 
lUnstiatlona.  Hence  such  things  as  pictures,  models,  etc.,  which  are  . 
likely  to  attract  attention,  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  till  required. 

It  is  a  common  fkult  with  young  teachen  to  have  some  important  illnstntion  so 
much  in  mind  that  tiiey  are  over  anxious  to  introduce  lt»  and  are  tiius  led  to  bring  it 
in  without  properly  leading  np  to  it,  or,  as  often  happens,  before  its  connection 
with  the  lesson  can  be  made  apparent  As  a  consequence  the  children  are  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  fail  to  understand  what  it  was  intended  to  iUustnte.  It  is  not  an 
unknown  thing  also  for  teachers  to  fntrodnce  illustrations  simply  because  it  is  felt 
that  some  ought  to  be  used,  and  not  because  they  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the 
teaching.    Such  illustrations  are  not  only  useless  but  a  waste  of  time. 

Bomethtnff  mnst  be  allowed  for  individual  pecollarltiea  and 
dlfferenoe  of  experience  in  the  pnpHs  themselyes.  One  child  may  be 
benefited  by  an  illustration  which  another  fails  to  understand.  Some 
are  ready  in  detecting  relationships  of  one  kind,  some  of  another ; 
and  frequently  the  resultant  effects  of  an  illustration  upon  the  various 
members  of  the  class  are  much  more  widely  different  than  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  be  supposed.  In  using  illustrations,  there- 
fore, the  work  should  he  thoronghly  tested  at  every  step  by  questions ; 
so  that  the  points  may  be  properly  fixed,  and  those  pupils  who  have 
difficulties  may  have  a  chance  of  being  helped  as  far  as  the  teaching 
will  allow.  It  follows  also  that  the  illustrations  in  a  lesson  should 
never  be  all  of  one  type.  In  fact  the  more  varied  the  illustrations  the 
better,  the  impressions  obtained  through  one  sense  being  supple- 
mented and  rendered  more  accurate  by  those  received  through  another. 
Nor  must  the  value  of  contrast,  as  well  as  of  comparison,  be  forgotten. 
The  former  is  frequently  useful  in  stopping  gaps  leading  to  error ; 
for,  as  Professor  Bain  points  out,  "  contrast  is  an  ever  ready  resource, 
and  shortens  the  labour  by  excluding  at  once  the  notions  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  what  is  meanf 

The  younger  the  child  the  more  will  illustrations  be  needed,  inas- 
much as  the  range  of  sense  experience,  and  the  consequent  stock  of 
ideas  to  which  attachment  may  be  made,  is  less.     In  the  initial  stage 
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of  education  the  teacher  is  particularly  concerned  with  providing  for 
the  child  a  large  number  of  exercises  of  the  perceptive  faculty.  These 
have  a  double  value,  for  not  only  do  they  render  the  teaching  dear 
but  they  afford  the  pupil  a  useful  training  in  how  to  observe.  The 
teacher's  success,  both  in  the  first  steps  and  later  on,  will  be  largely 
dependent  upon  adequate  sense  training  and  the  ideas  so  obtained. 
Unless  this  is  attended  to,  it  can  scarcely  be  possible  that  the 
conceptions  of  the  child  will  be  iMCcurate  in  character  or  readily 
arrived  at.  Hence  In  the  case  gf  sronng  children  the  UluitratlODB 
naed  should  be,  aa  fkr  as  possible,  concrete — something  for  them  to 
see  or  handle.  "  What  we  know  as  children,"  says  Dr.  Abbott^  "  is 
for  the  most  part  what  we  can  see." 

'*In  all  brancliea  susceptible  of  ir,  the  exercises,  the  result  of  study,  should  be 
presented  to  the  eye  as  the  best  ox!gan  of  communication  with  the  mind.  Whatever 
is  acquired  through  this  medium  is  better  retained  than  when  entering  through  any 
other.  It  may  he  said,  ih4  eye  remembert.  It  is  more  aUenUce  than  the  ear.  Its 
ol^ects  are  not  conftised.  It  takes  in  a  single  and  perfect  image  of  what  is  placed 
before  it,  and  transfers  the  picture  to  the  mind.  Hence  all  illustrations  in  our 
teaching,  which  can  possibly  be  addressed  to  tliis  organ,  should  be  so  applied." 
— (Dttiin.) 

Although,  however,  concrete  illustrations  should  be  most  commonly 
employed  in  early  years,  they  are  of  course  of  great  value  throughout 
the  child's  school  career,  and  in  many  cases  the  teacher  will  find  that 
such  illustrations  are  the  only  ones  that  are  of  any  real  service. 
The  great  difficulty  attending  their  use  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
by  no  means  easy  to  get  children  to  see  just  what  is  necessary. 
The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  as  a  rule  they  observe  very 
inaccurately,  and  that,  without  the  greatest  care,  many  of  them  are 
pretty  certain  to  recognise  little  or  no  connection  between  what  they 
see  and  what  he  is  intending  to  impress  upon  them.  Oheervatlon  of 
the  kind  needed  is  looking,  and  not  mere  seeing ;  there  must  be  action 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  eye.  Only  that  is  really  seen  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  Hence  careful  management  of  illustrations, 
with  reference  both  to  their  introduction  and  to  the  constant  direction 
and  testing  necessary  during  their  presentation,  is  essential  to  success. 

The  truth  of  the  remark  that  "the  eye  smi  only  that  whSeh  It  hrinffs  the  power  of 
setliic"  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Not  only  does  individual  peculiarity  and 
taste  give  a  colour  to  what  Is  seen,  but  each  mind,  with  its  own  pecnllar  interests  and 
powers,  obeervea  those  things  most  clearly  to  which  it  haa  been  accustomed  to  turn 
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Its  attention.  How  strikingly  diiTerent  would  be  the  account*  given,  say,  by  a 
aavage,  an  agricultaralist,  a  naturaliitt,  a  geologist,  and  sn  artist,  of  some  district  esch 
liaU  tnvelled  over,  even  if  all  had  passed  along  the  self-same  track. 

Tlw  dUBenltlM  of  children  in  propezly  observing  wliat  Ib  toonglit 
before  tbem  are  often  greatly  Increased  by  the  nature  of  the  things 
presented.  Objects  of  insufficient  size  to  be  seen  at  all  clearly, 
especially  if  enclosed  in  small  botUes,  as  is  often  the  case  with  cabinet 
!  specimens,  are  quite  useless  as  Ulastrations  when  held  in  the  teacher's 
hand  before  the  class  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  small  woodcuts 
in  books,  which  one  sometimes  sees  used  in  the  same  way.  Only  the 
most  imperfect  examination  can  be  made  in  such  a  case,  even  under 
favourable  circumstances ;  and  there  is  often  added  the  difficulty 
with  respect  to  discipline  which  arises  from  the  children  crowding 
confusedly  round  the  teacher,  in  the  endeavour  to  see  what  he  is 
doing  or  what  he  has  got. 

Where  small  objects — such  as  grain,  spices,  coffee-berries,  small 
plants,  flowers,  etc.— are  needed  fbr  purposes  of  illustration,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  can  be  secured,  one  or  more,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object,  should  be  served  out  to  every  boy  ;  or,  what  will 
answer  almost  as  well  in  many  caies,  to  the  middle  boy  of  every  three, 
so  that  his  neighbours  on  each  hand  can  look  over.  Either  way  is 
better  than  passing  the  objects  round  the  class  for  each  boy  to  view 
in  turn ;  for  on  this  plan  only  a  cursory  examination  is  possible,  and 
even  then  time  is  wasted,  while  the  child  loses  the  great  and  im- 
portant advantage  of  having  the  object  in  hand  during  the  time  the 
teacher  is  talking  about  it,  so  as  to  be  able  on  the  instant  to  verify 
the  facts  pointed  out.  Where  only  a  specimen  or  two  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  the  teacher  to  shew 
the  object,  and  then  rely  for  illustration  purposes  on  a  large  diagram 
or  picture  of  it  In  any  case  the  aid  of  the  black-board  may  usefully 
be  called  in. 

Where  objects  have  to  be  represented  together,  as  in  a  picture  or 
diagram,  or  parts  drawn  on  an  enlarged  scale,  comparatlye  slie 
should  receive  very  carefai  attention.  Children  frequently  get  the 
most  distorted  notions  of  size  from  seeing  things,  widely  different  in 
this  respect,  drawn  as  though  they  were  of  the  same  magnitude,  or 
even  in  grossly  reversed  proportions.  The  aotual  else  of  the  objects 
MpreMHted  sliould  always  be  pointed  oat,  and  fixed  by  fiuther  illus- 
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tration ;  as  should  also  the  scale  of  any  enlargement  Microscopic 
sections  are  especially  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  children, 
and  demand  the  greatest  care. 

ninstratloni  on  the  blaek-board  should  be  drawn  in  bold,  clear 
lines,  and  should  be  as  accurate  as  rapid  manipulation  will  allow. 
There  is  no  time  for  elaboration  or  finish,  nor  are  these  necessary ;  as 
a  matter  of  fiGkct  they  often  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  drawing  as 
an  illustration.  Tbe  teachto  sbonld  be  oareftil  also  to  place  his  board 
■0  that  the  drawing  may  be  diatinotly  seen  liy  all ;  and  the  remark 
applies  equally  to  such  things  as  pictures,  diagrams,  and  maps. 
Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  with  un- 
observant teachers,  the  usefulness  of  the  illustration  to  many  of  the 
children  being  thus  completely  marred. 

II:  is  a  good  plan,  where  it  can  be  managed,  to  allow  tba  ehlldrta  to  toke  a  dian  latha 
prMtatatlm  of  tlM  Ulutratloaa ;  to  select  individoals  from  the  claas  to  help  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  manipulation  of  the  things  used,  or  to  assist^  as  fkr  as  they  are  able,  in 
the  performance  of  experiments.  Where  any  boy  has  learned  to  conduct  an  experi> 
ment  succesaflilly  himself  it  will  aiford  him  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  perform  it 
for  the  teacher  before  the  class. 

Experiments  are  seldom  as  easy  as  they  appear  to  be  when  read 
about,  and  if  the  teacher  would  succeed  he  must  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  upon  which  the  suooeti 
of  the  experiment  depends.    This  can  only  be  done  by  continued 
practice  until  he  can  be  confident  of  achieving  that  which  he  sets  out 
'  to  do.     To  perform  an  experiment  with  neatness,  certainty,  and 
despatch  is  not  only  necessary  to  its  success  as  an  illustration,  but  as  a 
I  good  example  to  the  children.    If  it  is  performed  in  a  clumsy  bungling 
,  way,  with  repeated  alterations  and  readjustments  before  any  result 
I  can  be  obtained,  time  is  wasted,  and  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
1  frittered  away,  so  that  they  fail  to  understand  the  meaning  and  bear- 
ing of  what  is  dona 

Srerything  which  is  needed  in  the  way  of  apparatus  or  BUktevlal 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  Just  ready  to  hand  when  wanted,  and  as 
far  as  possible  every  source  of  difficulty  should  be  provided  for. 
What  is  to  be  noticed  should  be  made  clear  before  each  point  is 
brought  forward,  and  the  children  thoroughly  questioned  upon  the 
result  until  they  are  fully  aware  what  has  been  established  and  what 
is  thereby  illustrated.    A  series  of  experiments  also  should  be  care- 
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fully  connected  one  with  another,  so  that  each  point  may  be  made 
out  in  succession  and  its  bearing  upon  the  next  distinctly  recognised. 
Few  lessons  are  more  interesting  than  those  based  on  experiments 
if  properly  conducted,  but  they  need  a  good  deal  of  adroitness  to 
bring  them  to  a  successful  issue,  and  may  easily  fail,  through  bad 
management,  to  do  anything  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  child. 


IV.— LECTURE,  OB  DIBEGT  ADDBE8& 

Lectoze  is  the  term  applied  to  that  form  of  instruction  in  which  the 
teacher  imparts  what  he  wishes  to  be  learned  by  addressing  the 
pupils  directly  and  more  or  less  continuously.  From  its  similarity  to 
ordinary  narratl7e  it  is,  as  a  method,  sometimes  known  by  that 
name. 

Lecture  is  so  called  because  in  former  times  instruction  was  given, 
as  the  word  indicates,  by  formal  reading  to  those  who  were  to  be 
taught — a  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  still  employed  at 
times  with  adults.  The  signification  of  the  term,  however,  has  been 
extended  to  cover  any  direct  extemporaneous  address  given  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching.  This  is  the  form  which  the  method  most 
commonly  takes  nowadays,  aud  it  is  the  only  one  which  should  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  children.  The  unsuitability  of  lecture  as  ix 
mode  of  instruction  to  be  at  all  generally  used  with  the  youngest 
pupils,  and  the  defective  and  unintelligent  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  employed  have  brought  the  device  into  unmerited  disrepute. 
Its  true  position  in  school  work  is  even  yet  far  from  being  generally 
recognised. 

Direct  address  is  often  used  in  an  unsatisfactory  way,  or  where  it 
should  not  be,  because  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  talk.  To  tell,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  to  cause  the  child  to  know,  and  may  fail  altogether 
to  be  of  any  benefit  to  him.  Everything  depends  upon  what  is  said, 
and  how  it  is  said.  Mere  talk,  no  matter  how  simple,  is  very  fetr 
from  being  teadilng  lecture,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  one  is  aimless,  discursive,  disjointed,  follows  no  definite  line,  and 
ends  nowhere  in  particular  ;  the  other  is  purposive,  methodical,  con- 
nected,  marked  by  distinct  sequence,  and  leads  up  to  a  recognised 
conclusion. 


i 
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Oocuionally  it  neeini  m  If  v»iiity  had  something  to  do  with  the  nnutisfacioiy  nee 
of  direct  edUren,  the  power  to  speak  coiitinaoiuljr  upon  a  sulgect  for  a  length  of  time 
being  thought  to  shew  a  certain  cleverness.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  comes  to  have 
a  liking  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  harangues  his  class  in  melodramatic  fashion.  Need 
It  bo  said  that  all  this  is  not  teaching,  and  ahewa  ignonnoe  of  what  true  lecture 
should  be? 

Lecture  is  liy  no  mMiu  an  easy  deTioe  to  adopt  with  incoeM  ;  but 
the  true  teacher,  who  knows  how  to  employ  it,  finds  it  frequently  a 
method  of  much  power.  To  some  extent  it  is  necessary  in  every 
lesson,  and  many  lessons  are  mainly  dependent  upon  it  It  should 
not  be  employed  without  thought^  and  the  teacher  should  always 
have  distinctly  in  mind  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  so  that  what 
he  says  may  bear  as  fully  and  forcibly  on  this  as  possible.  Skill  and 
judgment  lecture  demands;  this  however  is  not  a  ground  for 
abandoning  it,  but  for  acquiring  the  power  to  use  it  aright — for 
leiirning  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  in  order  that  the  one  may  be 
utilised  and  the  other  avoided. 

The  proper  employment  of  lecture  is  a  matter  deserving  of  careful 
attention ;  and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  content  until  he  can  not 
only  keep  children  attentive  by  this  means,  but  ensure  that  they  wiU 
pick  up  at  least  all  the  more  important  elements  of  that  which 
he  brings  before  them.  Many  matters  bearing  directly  upon  this 
subject  have  already  been  treated  of  at  greater  or  less  length  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  book ;  and  without  repeating  these  more  than  is 
unavoidable,  the  chief  points  repecting  the  use  of  lecture  will  be  con- 
sidered in  what  follows. 

{I)  As  a  general  rule  it  may  he  mid  thai  the  emplaymeiU  of 
lecture  should  he  suited  to,  and  in  direH  proportion  to,  the  a^e,  power, 
and  advancement  of  the  p^ipUs.  The  teacher  has  throughout  to  mould 
his  work  and  adapt  his  language  to  the  needs  of  those  whom  he  has 
to  teach.  The  important  thing  is  to  hit  the  happy  mean  between 
doing  too  much  and  too  little  to  assist  the  child.  The  facts  must  be  so 
stated  as  not  to  overtax  his  power,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  well 
that  he  should  experience  a  little  diflSculty.  Very  easy  things 
are  generally  uninteresting,  or  at  least  soon  become  so.  Children 
like  to  feel  their  own  strength,  and  nothing  gives  them  greater 
pleasure,  or  is  more  stimulating,  than  to  have  made  out  something 
for  themselves.     They  will  often  warm  up  into  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
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when  they  succeed  in  this  way  ;  and  in  such  a  case  very  much  may 
be  done  with  them. 

Leetnre  Bbonld  rardy  be  employed,  In  any  oontinnona  fbnn,  with 
little  children ;  the  exceptions  being  mostly  confined  to  the  occa- 
sional use  of  narratives,  anecdotes,  and  the  like.  Still,  lecture  of 
one  kind  or  another  has  to  be  employed  again  and  again.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  youngest  children  that  no 
expenditure  of  time  or  trouble  would  suffice  to  question  out  of  them, 
and  these  must  be  told.  The  telling,  however,  should  be  confined  to 
short  statements,  each  being  thoroughly  questioned  upon  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  perhaps  further  explanation  given,  before 
the  next  point  is  introduced.  Anything  like  a  flood  of  words  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Tender  plants  need  tender  treatment ;  they  want 
water,  but  they  will  not  bear  drenching.    So  it  is  with  young  minds. 

Little  diildren  liave  not  the  mental  gra«p  needed  In  following  the  statement  of 
a  Mries  of  facta  or  ideas  given  continuously  ;  nor  liave  they  the  power  of  concentrat- 
iug  or  keeping  up  tlieir  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  lecture  goes  beyond 
a  few  simple  points  at  most  the  pupils  lose  the  connection  and  meaning  of  what  the 
teacher  is  saying,  and  may  easily  fiill  into  a  balf-dazed  condition  until  some  change 
brings  them  relief. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sobool  lecture  may  Im  much  more  employed  ; 
though  not  for  long  together  without  a  change,  and  it  slill  needs  the 
greatest  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  detect  any  signs  of 
weariness.  He  has  frequently  to  stop  and  have  points  repeated,  to 
test  how  far  what  he  has  said  has  been  grasped,  to  go  back  and  run 
over  again  what  has  been  gone  through,  and  to  bring  out  and 
emphasise  just  those  parts  which  he  wishes  to  be  most  accurately  and 
certainly  remembered. 

Very  much  will  depend  upon  tlie  nature  of  the  lecture  given  as  to  how  far  it  should 
be  used ;  and  the  teacher  who  is  cautious  to  note  the  effects  of  his  tcadiing  will 
soon  learn  where  he  may  trust  to  lecture,  and  where  he  may  not  Children,  however, 
soon  get  bewildered  at  this  stage  by  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  discourse,  and 
eajtecially  if  it  is  a  little  complex.  They  h&ck  both  the  Judgment  and  the  experience 
necessary  for  seizing  upon  the  main  points  of  a  sul^ect  without  heli*  when  many 
things  are  presented  in  succession ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  otliers,  the  work 
should  be  varied  by  questions,  and  by  opportunities  for  Hxing  what  U  presented 

Witb  advanced  classes — where  the  pupils  have  become  accustomed 
to  listen  attentively,  and  to  note  from  the  teacher's  mode  of  dealing  with 
his  subject  what  are  essential  points  and  what  are  subsidiary  matters — 
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lootnra  may  be  adopted  ai  a  metbod  witli  much  greater  BacoeBs  tbaB 
in  the  preceding  stage  ;  and  properly  employed  in  such  a  case  it  is 
often  the  most  useful  of  all  the  devices.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
stated,  however,  that,  even  here,  In  no  leaaon  alionld  it  be  naed  aloneu 
Change,  reiteration,  testing,  summing  up,  are  as  important  as  ever ; 
but  they  need  not  be  so  frequent,  and  more  continuous  attention  may 
be  demanded  from  the  pupiL  Considering  what  the  future  wants  of 
the  child  will  be,  and  how  often  he  will  need  the  power  to  follow  con- 
tinuous discourse  or  the  steps  of  an  argument,  it  in  most  important 
that  he  should  be  trained  to  do  this  in  school  Lecture,  judiciously 
employed,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  in  helping  to  serve  this 
end. 

It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  the  pupil  does  not  sit  listlessly  letting  what 
is  said  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  Xhera  mnsfe  te  ao  dodac ;  tbe  cblU'a  lilad 
must  be  aotlv«,  and  wnkiag  with  tbe  taaelMr.  Anything  which  compels  or  incites  to 
such  activity  is  valuable,  and  the  use  of  questions  is  as  important  as  ever.  With 
advanced  chUdren  it  is  also  a  capital  plan  to  let  them  take  notes  during  the  teaching. 
To  do  this  at  all  well  requires  close  attention,  and  the  result  shews  how  far  such 
attention  has  been  given  successfully.  The  exercise  too  has  other  useful  bearings. 
The  writing  of  an  abstract  of  a  lesson  after  the  teaching  has  been  completed  also  tells 
in  the  direction  required. 

(2)  Lecture  mmt  he  coiitroUed  by  a  definite  purpose.  In  any 
lesson  where  facts  have  to  be  taught,  the  line  the  teaching  is  intended 
to  follow  should,  as  already  pointed  out,  be  carefully  settled  before- 
hand, so  that  each  fact  may  have  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of 
exposition.  The  lecture  of  course  will  follow  in  this  track.  Each 
portion  of  the  subject  which  has  unity  in  itself  will  be  gradually 
unfolded,  until  it  becomes  clear  and  the  central  truth  of  that  section 
of  the  work  stands  out  perfectly  distinct  with  its  illustrative  and 
supporting  truths  in  proper  perspective.  The  difficulty  is  to  accom- 
plish this  naturally  and  easily,  so  that,  while  each  truth  is  mastered 
in  order,  there  is  an  absence  of  stififness  and  formality. 

The  lectore  must  be  kept  within  clearly  defined  limita,  and  there 
must  be  no  neglect  of  important  parts  of  the  lesson  to  talk  of  matters 
which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  it ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
freedom  must  be  left  for  play  of  mind  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  Aimless  wandering  off  the  path  is  always  to  be  reprobated ; 
but  it  id  not  every  digression  which  is  injudicious.  The  teaching 
■hoold  be  Boggestiyo  aa  well  as  definite ;  and  it  is  often  worth  while 
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to  stop  and  point  out  matters  of  interest  on  either  band,  so  long  as 
this  is  done  briefly.  DlgresoUnui  are  harmful  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  they  take  from  the  central  subject,  the  extent  to 
which  they  divert  attention  from  the  lesson,  the  remoteness  of  their 
connection,  and  the  smallness  of  their  importance. 

Proper  distribution  of  the  work  over  the  time  of  the  lesson  must  not  be  neglected, 
^ere  is  always  a  tendency  to  say  too  much  about  the  more  interesting  or  better 
known  parts  of  the  subject,  so  that  it  often  occurs  that  a  teacher  finds  himself  only 
part  of  the  way  through  what  he  set  himself  to  do  when  he  ought  to  be  nearing  the 
end  of  his  lesson. 

(3)  The  facts  mutt  he  itated  in  a  Hmple  and  direct  way.  The 
teacher  should  speak  clearly,  and,  with  children,  avoid  the  use  of 
un£Bimiliar  words  or  long  and  involved  sentences.  Tbat  wlilcli  imder- 
Ues  snooess  here  Is  for  tbe  most  part  thorongli  and  complete  imder- 
standing  by  the  teacher  himself  of  what  he  is  unfolding.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  find  great  difficulty  in  using  simple  and  suitable 
language,  and  employ  words  which  are  not  only  hard  to  the  children 
but  which  are  not  the  best,  apart  from  other  considerations,  to  convey 
the  ideas  intended. 

The  mistake,  however,  most  not  be  made  of  supposing  that  by 
simidicity  is  meant  childishness.  The  language  of  teaching  should, 
as  to  difficulty,  always  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  scholars  ;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  learn  to  understand  the  teacher's 
language  sooner  than  to  speak  it.  Sometimes  an  idea  can  only  be 
properly  expressed  by  a  word  which  is  difficult  to  beginners.  At  first 
it  may  at  times  be  well  to  express  this  by  some  periphrasis  which  can 
be  more  easily  grasped,  but  it  is  foolish  to  go  on  doing  so.  Directly 
the  idea  is  perfectly  clear  the  word  should  be  given.  If  the  former 
was  worth  introducing,  the  latter  is  worth  learning. 

So  long  as  the  word  used  is  the  best  possible  to  express  what  is  meant  there  need  be 
little  fear  but  that  the  child  will  soon  come  to  realise  its  meaning.  As  Bichter  says, 
*'  the  teacher's  mien,  accent,  and  the  forehtalling  effort  to  understand  explain  one> 
half,  and  this  with  the  assistance  of  time  explains  the  other.** 

(4)  The  ideas  must  he  connected.  Much  lecture  is  of  a  very  dis- 
jointed character,  either  from  want  of  consideration,  or  from  the 
teacher  giving  what  he  remembers  at  the  moment,  not  what  should 
have  been  given  to  carry  on  the  children's  thought  The  facts  must 
not  be  presented  in  any  chance  order,  as  circumstances  suggest  them 
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to  the  mind,  or  the  lesson  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  patchwork  and 
much  of  its  value  will  be  lost.  Tlie  points  durald  tcSlow  each  otlier 
logically  and  naturally,  so  that  their  connection  and  mntnal  relation- 
ship may  be  apparent,  and  each  may  lead  the  mind  on  to  the  next 
There  most  be  sequence  In  thought  as  well  as  eequenoe  In  statement. 
The  careful  connection  of  the  ideas  is  a  vital  matter  if  the  lecture 
work  is  to  be  a  success.  When  the  facts  are  so  developed  as  to  have 
a  combined  meaning,  and  they  are  made  to  support  each  other,  the 
couiprehension  of  them  is  much  more  complete  and  recollection  is 
materially  aided. 

An  unskilflil  teacher,  ill>informed  about  his  lesson,  sometimes  bemuddles  1x>th  him- 
self and  his  children  by  stating  his  points  out  of  their  proper  order  and  treating  theni 
as  though  they  were  Isolated  items  of  information.  He  brings  forward  some  &ct, 
but,  having  forgotten  what  he  intended  to  say  about  it,  he  Jumps  to  something  else. 
Tlien,  before  he  has  finished  with  this,  he  possibly  recollects  what  he  intended  to  say 
about  the  previous  point,  and  goes  back  to  that  without  a  word  of  warning.  When  he 
is  again  ready  to  move  forward  he  has  forgotten  where  he  loft  olT,  and  probably  takes 
up  some  altogether  new  point  This  dodging  backwards  and  forwards  often  destrojs 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  teaching,  and  results  in  the  children  becoming  completely 
couAised. 

(5)  The  paints  miist  be  presented  with  varying  delibiration  and 
emphasis.  The  speed  with  which  lecture  should  be  given  is  a  matter 
which  will  often  call  for  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  should  vary  according  to  the  difficulty  likely  to  be  experienced  by 
the  children  in  grasping  what  is  said,  and  according  to  the  importance 
of  an  exact  remembrance  of  the  facts  stated.  Not  nearly  enough 
attention  is  paid  to  this.  Many  teachers  lectore  as  though  all  the 
points  were  of  equal  valne.  The  lesson  is  like  reading  without 
emphasis ;  and  the  children  are  not  helped,  as  they  should  be,  in 
recognising  what  are  the  fundamental  facts  which  they  must  hold 
securely.  These  should  be  given  deliberately  and  forcibly,  so  that 
they  may  be  fully  realised  ;  and  they  should  contrast  with  the  merely 
explanatory  matters  which  the  children  are  able  to  follow  readily. 

It  is  always  well,  where  a  point  of  any  pemianeut  importance  has  to  be  given,  to 
approach  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  aitrass  laterMt  in  it,  and  give  the  children  a  glimpse  of 
wliat  is  coming,  before  making  the  definite  statement.  "  Whenever  the  teacher  does 
not  first  excite  inquiry,  first  prepare  the  mind  by  waking  it  vp  to  a  desire  to  know  and 
if  possible  to  find  out  by  iUelf,  but  proceeds  to  think  for  the  cliild,  and  to  give  him 
the  results  before  tliey  are  desired,  or  before  they  have  been  sought  for— he  makes  the 
mind  of  the  child  a  two-gallon  Jtig  into  which  he  may  pour  Just  two  gallons  but  no 
more."— (Po^.) 
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(6)  The  lecture  work  must  he  vivid  and  iiUereeting.     Children  are 

good  listeners  when  the  subject  is  something  which  strikes  their 

&Dcy,  as  a  story  or  a  narrative  of  adventure ;  but  they  very  soon  tire 

of  a  plain  statement  of  facts  in  which  they  take  little  or  no  interest. 

If  therefore  the  teacher  would  succeed  in  his  use  of  lecture  he  must 

call  to  his  aid  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  making  it  attractive. 

It  Menu  sometimes  to  be  thought  that  anything  will  do  for  children,  so  long  as  it  is 
simple  and  is  what  has  to  be  learned.  This  la  very  Ikr  flnora  being  so.  It  is  Just 
with  children  that  the  noit  consammate  art  is  often  necessary  to  present  a  Bal)|ect 
sDooessflilly. 

The  teacher  should  present  his  facts  in  as  attractive  and  striking  a 
way  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that  peniiaslvenesa  which 
is  almost  always  a  characteristic  of  good  lecture.  The  value  of  contrast 
and  variety  of  Uclit  and  ibade  in  this  connection  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  fresher  the  mode  of  statement  the  better ;  and  In  his 
attflmpti  to  put  fhlnga  In  a  new  way  the  teacher  need  not  oeaso  to  be 
■tmple.  Neither  sententiousness  nor  indulgence  in  rhetorical  flights 
is  what  is  wanted,  but  the  avoidance  of  that  bald  commonplace  which 
has  so  little  power  to  arouse  the  interest  or  quicken  the  intelligence. 

Children,  again,  like  movement^  and  are  much  Inflnenced  liy  a  bright, 
iiynipathetie,  eameat  manner.  An  animated  attractive  style  of  address 
is  a  great  gain  in  teaching,  and  tells  more  perhaps  in  lecturing  than  in 
any  other  direction.  When  lecture  is  given  in  a  dull  prosy  manner, 
as  though  the  teacher  were  retailing  his  lesson  from  a  book,  or  when  he 
talks  in  a  drawling  listless  way,  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  bore  to 
him,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  children  will  be  interested  no 
matter  what  is  said. 

As  long  as  the  teacher  snoeemls  in  interesting  the  children  "  the  eyes  are  bright  and 
fixed  on  the  ooinmon  centre  of  attraction.  So  soon  as  teaching  becomes  slow,  mono- 
tooons,  and  wanting  in  intellectual  energy,  the  eyes  lose  their  lustre  and  begin  to 
wander  off  ftom  the  common  centre.  Thus  it  becomes  obvious  tliat  the  toschtr  snst 
MsMslf  te  thMToagfely  latorwled  la  ordw  to  latorwt  his  chOdreB."— (Co7(/enroo<t) 

Ko  matter  how  presented,  ikets  need  to  be  fixed ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  with  lecture  than  in  some  other  cases.  The  teacher 
has  not  only  to  '  make  his  points,'  but  to  test  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  that  they  have  been  properly  apprehended  ;  and  further  to 
strengthen  the  impression  by  bringing  them  again  before  the  mind. 
Unices  this  process  of  testing  and  fixing  is  thoroughly  carried  out, 
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lecture  will  often  oount  for  bat  little  in  securing  the  permanence  of 
knowledge. 

Explanation  and  *  Pictorino  Out.* 

These  are  not  single  devices  marked  by  special  and  independent 
characteristics  of  their  own,  like  those  already  dealt  with,  but  com- 
posite processes,  in  which  the  teacher  presses  into  his  service  any  or 
every  method  that  will  assist  him  in  making  dear  to  the  child  what 
is  indistinct  or  difficult  of  realisation. 

Exi^lanatloa  consists  in  (1)  simplifying  the  words  in  which  know- 
ledge is  expressed,  so  that  unfamiliar  terms  may  be  understood  by 
means  of  familiar  ones ;  (2)  substituting  known  or  easily  appreciated 
idecu  for  others  that  are  unknown  or  more  difficult  to  realise — often 
by  means  of  illustrations ;  and  (3)  giving  additional  related  ideas 
shewing  upon  what  that  which  is  explained  depends,  and  to  what  it 
leads,  so  as  to  seciure  eompleleneu  of  eoneeption.  We  may  say  that 
to  explain  Is  to  employ  the  right  mental  solvent  of  a  difflenlty  so  that 
the  underlying  idea  may  combine  with  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  it  is  to  reduce  a  complex  fraction  of  knowledge  to 
its  simplest  form. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  what  one  has  only  hazy  or  ill  conceived 
notions  of  oneself.  Hence  the  first  requisite  for  success  in  explanation 
is  a  thorough  understanding  by  the  teacher  himself  of  the  subject  he 
has  to  teach,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  analyse  any  part  of  it  on  the 
instant,,  note  its  various  bearings,  and  select  the  most  likely  point  of 
attachment  in  what  is  known  with  which  to  connect  it.  In  the  next 
place  he  needs  quick  peroeption  and  keen  sympathy,  that  he  may 
realise  at  once  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  bars  the  way  to 
understanding,  and  determine  precisely  at  what  point  the  impediment 
occurs— that  is,  realise  exactly  what  it  is  which  needs  explaining,  and 
how  assistance  may  best  be  given.  And  lastly,  he  must  have  consider- 
able facility  of  expression,  so  that  he  may  be  able  readily  to  state  the 
new  view  in  a  simple  straightforward  way  and  there  may  be  no  hesi- 
tating or  bungling  to  the  manifest  confusion  of  the  child. 

The  mode  of  explanation  will  vary  very  much  according  to  the 
nature  of  what  is  to  be  explained.  In  some  cases  the  difficulty  may 
be  met  directly,  and  a  few  simple  words  are  all  that  is  wanted  ;  in 
other  cases  the  teacher  will  have  to  proceed  much  more  slowly  and 
cautiously.     When  any  serious  difficulty  presents  itself  in  what,  is 
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necessary  for  the  child  to  understand,  the  teacher  should  break  up  the 
mbject  liy  means  of  qaestloiui,  so  that  what  has  been  already  compre- 
hended may  be  stiripped  away  and  the  real  matter  needing  elucidation 
laid  bare.  He  will  then  proceed  to  direct  attention  to  each  point  in  turn, 
illustrating  or  simplifying  as  the  case  may  require,  until  at  length  the 
whole  is  illuminated,  and  the  child  sees  plainly  what  was  previously  dark 
or  indistinct  and  consequently  meaningless.  When  the  explanation 
has  been  completed,  further  questioning  should  be  given  to  insure  that 
he  has  grasped  the  ideas,  not  merely  taken  hold  of  the  teacher's  words. 

The  pupil  must  be  allowed  time  to  realise  what  is  presented  to  him 
by  way  of  explanation ;  everytblsc:  may  be  spoiled  by  a  little  want  of 
patienoe,  or  l^  Incauttoiu  hurry.  Each  step  must  be  made  clear 
before  passing  to  the  next,  and  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  pitfall 
must  be  guarded  against.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  estimate 
exactly  bow  much  is  possible  to  children,  and  only  Just  that  amount 
of  help  sbonld  be  given  which  Is  necessary.  Frequently  too  much  is 
suggested,  and  the  amount  of  self-effort  reduced  in  consequence. 
Skill  is  often  most  conspicuously  shown  in  directing  the  thought  of 
the  child,  encouraging  him,  and  preparing  him  for  the  central  point 
of  a  difficulty,  so  that  when  it  has  to  be  met  he  is  able  to  overcome  it 
unaided.  Nothing  strengthens  and  stimulates  a  child  more  than  this, 
or  gives  him  greater  confidence  to  attack  future  difficulties  for  himself. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  training. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  common  errors  into  which  the 
teacber  is  Uable  to  &I1  in  making:  use  of  explanation. 

(1)  Explaining  at  too  great  a  length.  This  is  often  due  to  want 
of  definiteness  and  certainty  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
He  feels  that  his  first  statement  has  not  made  the  matter  clear,  and 
goes  on  talking  in  the  hope  that  eventually  the  children  will  under- 
stand what  he  means.  Time  is  wasted,  the  prolixity  is  wearying,  and 
the  point  is  often  beclouded  rather  than  illuminated. 

Some  teachers,  again,  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  information, 
seem  to  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  it  within  bounds,  and  hence 
in  explaining  a  point  introduce  matters  which,  while  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  not  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  Important  parts  of  the  lesson  have  consequently  to  be  hurried 
over,  or  are  thrust  out  altogether.  The  greater  the  teacher's  know- 
ledge is,  the  stronger  is  the  temptation  to  fall  into  this  error. 
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In  any  case  ▼bars  too  much  is  said  lOKmt  wbat  baa  to  be  explained 
tbe  children  are  very  apt  to  lose  the  point  of  the  vhole  matter,  and 
to  fix  their  attention  on  what  is  said  rather  than  on  its  bearing  and 
purpose.  As  a  rule,  explanation  should  be  as  brief  as  is  compatible 
with  clearness  and  intelligent  progress  in  the  work. 

"  When  a  thing  is  clear,"  aays  Ifias  Edgeworth,  "let  the  teacher  never  tiy  to  makt 
it  clearer ;  when  a  thing  is  nnderatood  not  a  word  more  of  explanation  should  be  addrd. 
To  mark  precisely  the  moment  when  the  papil  understands  what  is  said,  the  moiuent 
when  he  is  master  of  the  necessary  ideas,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing  tn  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  countenance,  the  eye,  the  voice,  and  manner  of  the  pupil  mark 
this  instant  to  an  observing  preceptor." 

(2)  Giving  unnecessary  explanations.  Some  teachers  appear  to 
have  little  power  of  estimating  correctly  what  are  likely  to  be 
difficulties  to  a  child,  and  consequently  often  waste  time,  as  well  as 
make  the  work  tedious,  by  explaining  things  about  which  little  or 
nothing  need  have  been  said.  It  may  happen  with  any  teacher,  that 
an  explanation  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  is  not  wanted  when 
the  point  is  reached  in  the  lesson.  What  might  have  been  a  difficulty, 
standing  by  itself,  has  been  cleared  up  sufficiently  by  the  previous 
work. 

Even  of  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  understand  it  is  not  possible 
to  explain  everything ;  nor  would  it  be  well  to  do  so  if  it  were  possible. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Children  are  benefited  by  havisir  every- 
thing made  easy  for  them,  or  by  seeing  everything  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  teacher. 

For  an  explanation  to  be  In  place  the  difficulty  ihonld  be  one 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  if  the  pnrpoee  of  the  lesson  is  to  be 
aooomplished.  Even  here  however  a  rigid  adherence  to  rule  will 
sometimes  mislead  the  teacher.  His  good  sense,  based  on  knowledge 
of  what  is  required,  ought  to  tell  him  what  it  is  well  to  say,  and 
what  should  be  left  unsaid ;  and  should  also  prevent  him  from 
supposing  that  what  is  clear  to  him  is  necessarily  clear  to  his  pupik. 

(3)  Explaining  in  the  wrong  place.  Some  care  is  necessary  to 
secure  that  an  explanation  is  brought  in  at  the  most  suitable  moment. 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  experience  for  a  teacher  to  iatrodnoe  prema- 
tnrely  what  he  has  to  say  by  way  of  elucidation,  so  that  the  children 
are  altogether  uncertain  as  to  what  it  is  which  is  being  explained. 
It  is  foolish  to  break  into  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  to  stop  a  boy  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  in  reading,  in  order  to  explain,  soma  wouL 
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or  phrase  which  he  does  not  understand.  It  may  be  wise  to  note 
the  point  and  to  seek  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking 
about  it ;  but  so  long  as  the  boy's  mind  ought  to  be  occupied  with 
other  things  the  teacher  should  keep  his  explanations  to  himself. 

Sometimes  again  an  explanation  is  omitted  from  foxgetfuInesB  just 
when  it  should  have  been  introduced,  and  then  is  given  later  on 
amidst  quite  other  matters.  It  is  better  to  leave  it  out  altogether 
rather  than  bring  it  in  at  the  wrong  place,  where  it  is  a  harmful 
distraction  of  the  attention  and  does  little  or  no  good. 

(4)  Giving  sham  explanaiiwis.  An  explanation  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  which  does  not  assist  the  child  to  understand  more  clearly 
than  before  that  which  is  explained.  Such  sham  explanations  are  by 
no  means  infrequent.  Commonly  they  take  the  form  of  a  talk,  in 
which  other  terms  are  introduced,  but  no  simplification  is  effected, 
and  no  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  Unless  the  elements  of 
which  the  explanation  is  composed  are  easier  to  comprehend  than  the 
thing  to  be  explained  no  help  is  given. 


The  attempts  to  explain  a  word  by  merely  snbstitatiDg  for  it  a  i 
quite  as  difficult  and  unfiimiliar  to  the  child  is  a  case  in  point.  The  giving  of  a 
dletleasiy  deflaltloa  of  a  word,  which  is  wide  of  the  meaning  in  the  actual  passage 
before  the  child,  is  another  instance. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  destroys  the  reality  of  an  explanation  by 
tlilnWng  for  the  child.  He  moves  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  and 
concludes  that  all  is  well  because  the  child  is  able  to  give  back  the 
words  used  There  may  be  no  real  understanding  at  all  in  such  a 
case,  and  both  teacher  and  child  may  be  deluded  by  the  process. 

The  worst  form  of  sham  explanation  is  that  in  which  the  teacher, 
afraid  to  acknowledge  his  own  ignorance,  makes  a  sXiow  of  explaining 
the  matter  and  simply  mystifies  the  child.  No  genuine  teacher  would 
descend  to  such  a  practice. 

'  Flctnzinff  ont,*  like  explanation,  is  a  compound  process  in  which  ^ 
combined  use  is  made  of  direct  address,  familiar  oral  illustritions,  * 
ellipses,  and  training  questions.  The  purpose  is  to  assist  the  child 
in  forming  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  objects,  scenes,  etc.,  which  are 
more  or  less  difficult  to  realise,  and  which,  from  their  nature  or  the 
circumstances  attending  the  teaching,  cannot  be  made  clear  by  any 
appeal  to  the  senses.  ^Picturing  out'  differs  from  explanation  in 
that  it  alms  at  pecnrlng  understanding  by  vlvldneBS  of  presentmecf 
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rather  tliaiL  by  simplification,  though  the  latter  is  often  induded  It 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  makes  use  of  such  concepts  as  are 
familiar.  These  it  combines  and  presents  to  the  child  as  a  striking 
word-picture,  in  order  that  by  this  means  he  may  be  duly  impressed 
and  realise  clearly  what  is  required.  While  employing  both  description 
and  illustration,  *  picturing  out '  is  more  than  eitiier  of  these  singly, 
and  may  often  be  used  with  advantage  in  place  of^  or  as  supplementary 
to,  both  these  processes. 

Like  other  composite  methods  used  in  teaching,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  the  way  in  which  the  expedients  are  combined,  'picturing  out' 
is  essentially  a  mode  of  securing,  by  means  of  the  known,  complete 
conception  of  what  is  previously  unknown.  It  may  often  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  case  of  younger  children  ;  and  in  special  cases 
is  useful  throughout  a  child's  school  career.  Caution  is  necessary  not 
to  let  it  degenerate  into  a  mere  rambling  description. 

'  Picturing  out'  was  brought  into  prominent  notice  as  a  technical  device  by  David 
Stow,  who  claimed  for  it  great  importance  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  system  of 
training.  In  a  broader  sense  its  use  must  have  been  not  uncommon  in  all  ages, 
inai<iuuch  as  all  "  teaching  by  means  of  parables  "  and  attempts  to  reach  the  mind  by 
word  pictures  through  the  action  of  the  imagination  are  really  but  exempliflcaUans  of 
the  principle  of  the  method. 


v. — FIZINO  DEVIGES. 

Every  one  recognises  the  importance  in  teaching  of  presenting 
knowledge  to  the  child  in  an  orderly  systematic  way,  and  in  a  form 
he  can  understand  ;  but  the  equal  importance  of  flecnringr  tliat  tl&e 
information  given  shall  be  fixed,  so  that  it  may  remain  a  permanent 
possession,  is  rarely  attended  to  as  it  should  be.  It  is  impossible  to 
secure  that  everything  said  in  a  lesson  shall  be  remembered,  nor  is 
thin  at  all  necessary  ;  but  tlie  child  should  have  perfectly  dear  ideaa 
of  the  salient  points  and  main  outlines  of  the  subject,  and  see  Low 
the  facts  are  connected  together.  Of  course  every  teacher  will  have 
numberless  small  devices  of  his  own  for  securing  the  necessary  depUi 
of  impression  and  consequent  retention  of  facts  ;  but  four  expedients 
are  of  sufficient  imix>rtance,  and  of  sufficiently  general  application,  to 
merit  separate  consideration.  These  are  repetition,  recapitulation, 
bLvck-board  heads,  and  review. 

(1)  Itepetitiath    Every  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind 
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leaves  some  impression  behind  it,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  the 
reyival  of  the  idea  becomes  possible.  Sometimes  the  effect  produced 
bj  a  single  presentation  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  retention 
certain  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  of  such  an  evanescent  character  that 
repetition  again  and  again  is  necessary  before  the  idea  becomes  fixed. 
Jacotot's  favourite  maxim,  "  Repeatwithout  ceasing,"  is  only  one  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  {Ee  value  of  repetition  In  education  is 
insisted  upon.  The  really  important  practical  point  is  that  the  repeti- 
tion should  be  accomplished  without  weariness  to  the  pupil — that  the 
tttM^  ^^oold  repeat  without  seemtog  to  do  so  of  set  piurpose^  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  facts  in  the  same  words,  so  that  the 
idea  and  the  symbol  may  be  permanently  associated  ;  in  other  cases 
it  is  better  to  repeat  the  points  in  a  changed  form,  and  this  is  generally 
best  accomplished  by  means  of  questions. 

(2)  Recapitulation.  This  is  going  over  the  heads  or  important 
points  of  the  lesson  in  order,  not  only  to  fix  them,  but  to  bring  out 
the  relative  bearings  and  connection  of  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  appear  in  their  proper  perspective.  Recapitulation  may  be 
employed  at  any  point  of  the  work,  and  is  often  useful  for  picking  up 
the  threads  of  a  lesson  ;  but  there  should  also  be  fixed  places  for  the 
OTTninlTig  up  of  the  teaching  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  these  will 
generally  correspond  to  the  ends  of  the  divisions.  Such  systematic 
recapitulation  gives  a  firm  grasp  of  the  lesson  as  a  whole,  and  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  securing  correct  recollection. 

(3)  Elackrboard  Heads  or  Summaries.  When  properly  used  these 
are  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  something  should  be  learned 
thoroughly  and  exactly  and  the  rest  referred  to  that.  They  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  facilitating  and  rendering  certain  the  remembrance 
of  the  outline  of  the  lesson.  After  each  section  has  been  recapitulated 
and  summed  up,  the  gist  of  this  summing  up— the  key  fisict,  or  the  fact 
which  will  serve  to  suggest  the  rest  of  that  portion  of  the  work — 
should  be  put  upon  the  black-board,  and  read  by  the  children  until 
firmly  fixed  in  their  minds.  If  they  can  be  induced  by  means  of 
questions,  to  suggest  the  black-board  head  themselves — the  teacher 
assisting  only  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure  conciseness  and  correct- 
ness of  expression — so  much  the  better.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  hladc-board  heads  are  not  Ikvgments,  and  not  merely  sug- 
geetive  words,  hut  ^lear  and  pithy  statements  properly  expressed  in 
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sentsneeB  ;  and  that  when  the  lesson  is  completed  they  should  form  a 
readable  and  intelligible  abstract  of  all  the  more  important  features 
of  the  teaching.  Though  details  are  omitted  there  should  be  no  break 
in  thought 

Tbe  words  ■bould  be  well  choien,  and  the  sentences  simiile  and 
direct  In  construction.  It  is  better  to  have  two  or  even  three  short 
heads  at  the  end  of  a  division  than  one  long  one. 
^  "^  The  reading  is  often  of  a  very  imperfect  character.  It  should 
generally  be  simultaneous ;  and  each  head  should  be  read  first  by 
itself,  and  then  in  connection  with  all  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
In  this  way  two  senses  are  appealed  to — hearing  and  sight  With 
younger  children  it  is  well  to  have  each  word  read  as  the  teacher 
writes  it,  so  as  to  keep  up  attention,  and  then  the  statement  given  as 
a  whole.  In  no  case  should  the  teacher  turn  his  back  on  his  class 
and  leave  them  idle  while  he  thinks  out  his  sentence  and  writes  it  on 
the  board. 

The  heads  should  be  neatly  and  distinctly  written ;  and  in  tbe 
higher  dasses  tlie  treatment  should  form  a  preliminary  training  for 
the  pupils  in  taking  notes  on  their  own  account.  In  the  transition 
stage,  the  note  or  summary  should  first  be  brought  out  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  sentence  should  be  rapidly 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  As  soon  however  as  the  children  are  able  to 
manage  for  themselves  this  help  should  be  withdrawn. 

Black-board  heads  should  be  worked  np  to,  not  written  down 
abruptly.  An  unskilled  or  forgetful  teacher  is  very  apt  to  neglect 
his  black-board  heads  until  too  late,  and  consequently  to  bring  them 
in  at  inopportune  moments — sometimes  as  the  result  of  chance,  some- 
times to  fill  up  a  gap  when  he  is  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  In 
many  cases  they  do  not  properly  summarise  the  lesson  at  all,  and  are 
written  down  regardless  of  their  connection  with  one  another. 
^  (4)  Review,     The  periodical  review  of  what  has  been  taught,  so  as 

to  prevent  its  becoming  hazy  and  uncertain,  or  fading  altogether,  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  school-work  ;  but  it  is  also  one 
which  is  often  very  much  neglected.  Few  teachers  seem  to  realise 
practically  how  rapidly  information  sinks  beyond  recovery,  and  how 
much  is  lost  for  want  of  being  occasionally  brought  to  the  surface.  It 
is  a  grievous  mistake  to  allow  matters  to  be  forgotten  which  have  cost 
both  teacher  and  pupils  a  large  expenditure  of  effort^  when  a  small 
I 
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amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  now  and  again  would  keep  them 
fresh  and  ready  for  use. 

Every  running  over  of  a  subject,  or  of  a  course  of  lessons,  not  only 
rtrwigthmiii  rememlxranoe,  but  gives  a  Inroad  view  of  tlie  whole,  and 
thus  XRreventB  the  cramping  and  narrowing  effect  of  contlnnons  atten- 
tion to  details.  When  review  is  properly  cared  for,  knowledge  no 
longer  appears  to  the  pupil  as  a  series  of  isolated  facts ;  and  the  form 
of  the  work  can  be  so  varied  that  the  subject  is  looked  at  from  a 
somewhar  different  point  of  view  each  time. 

Begolar  lessons  for  the  tliorough  review  of  what  has  been  taught 
Bhonld  he  arranged  for  at  stated  Intervals,  or  when  a  certain  amount 
of  work  has  been  gone  through  ;  and  no  consideration  of  the  apparent 
need  for  pressing  on  over  new  ground  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way. 

WMtten  test  examinations,  conducted  by  the  teacher,  and  confined 
to  matters  which  have  been  given  in  the  lessons,  are  also  a  very  use- 
ful means  of  review  where  the  children  are  sufficiently  advanced  for 
this  kind  of  worL 


CHAPTER   VII. 


CLASS  MANAGEMENT. 


The  successful  mana^ment  of  a  class  is  conditioned  by  three  sets 
of  influences — (1)  those  dependent  upon  oiganisation,  that  is  upon 
proper  arrangements  being  made  for  conducting  the  work  with 
the  least  loss  of  time  and  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  efficiency ; 
(2)  those  which  are  connected  with  the  goyemment  of  children,  that  is 
with  the  proper  exercise  of  disciplinary  power  and  control ;  (3)  those 
arising  from  the  way  in  which  the  teaching  is  given. 

L  GLASS  MAKAQEMSNT  AS  DETERMINED  ST  ORGANISATION. 

Efficient  organisation  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  proper 
management  of  a  class.  With  children  working  under  unhealthy 
conditions,  in  physical  discomfort,  or  with  bad  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  work,  it  is  impossible  for  teaching  to  be  as  successful, 
or  control  as  easy,  as  should  be  the  case. 

Brery  additional  strain,  whether  j^hsrsical  or  mental,  to  which  either 
teacher  or  child  is  unnecessarily  subjected,  is  so  much  energy  running 
to  waste.  If  the  conditions  by  means  of  which  this  waste  may  be 
minimised  were  more  carefully  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
harmful  effects  attributed  to  overpressure  would,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  healthy  children,  almost  entirely  disappear. 

Although  the  full  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  organisation 
belongs  properly  to  School  Management  in  its  narrower  sense,  yet, 
from  their  direct  and  indirect  bearing  upon  teaching,  the  more  im- 
portant points  are  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject 

I.  General  conditions  as  directly  affecting  the  Health 
AND  Comfort  of  the  SchoLjVrs.  Every  school  should  be  planned 
to  suit  the  work  to  be  done  there.     This  is  frequently  n^lected,  and 
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oonsequentlj  many  vexatious  inconveniences  arise  from  bad  arrange- 
ments. 

(1)  The  Boom,  The  mort  nseftal  form  of  room,  where  the  school  is 
of  moderate  size  (say  for  from  50  to  150  children),  and  has  to  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  head  teacher,  is  an  oblong  just  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  allow  of  the  class  being  brought  out  in  front  of  the 
desks. 

In  large  schools  the  tendency  of  modem  organisation  is  to  Ineak  np 
tlie  availabiA  floor  space  into  separate  rooms,  to  contain  from  40  to  80 
children  each  according  to  needs.  This  is  accomplished  either  by 
having  the  school  built  as  a  series  of  separate  rooms,  or  by  dividing 
up  tJie  large  room  by  means  of  partitions. 

These  partitions  may  either  slide,  or  fold,  or  be  made  like  a  Queen  Anne  blind  and 
roU  np  towards  the  ceiling.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
teaching  such  a  ssparaUoa  of  dassss  is  a  great  advantage  where  the  teachers  are  suf- 
ficiently experienced  to  be  left  to  themselves.  The  work  is  more  directly  under  their 
coDtrol,  and  the  disturbing  influences  arising  firom  having  classes  alongside  each  other 
engaged  in  similar  exercises  are  done  away  with. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  keep  his  class  under  proper  control 
when  a  neighbouring  dass  is  noisy  or  disorderly,  or  an  attractive 
lesson  is  going  on  near.  If  the  main  room  is  undivided,  and  several 
classes  have  to  work  side  by  side  so  as  to  be  under  the  continuous 
supervision  of  the  head  teacher,  the  evils  just  referred  to  may  be 
considerably  lessened  by  separating  the  classes  by  means  of  curtains. 

In  the  case  of  elementary  schools  the  Education  Department  in- 
sists upon  an  average  of  8  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  80  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  child  in  average  attendance.  These  how- 
ever are  the  lowest  allowances  to  escape  a  fine,  and  should  certainly 
be  exceeded  wherever  it  is  possible.  In  a  school  working  up  to  its 
full  complement  of  scholars  the  bodies  of  the  children  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  space ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  that  taken  up  by 
furniture,  etc.  Even  on  days  of  maximum  attendance  the  limits  of 
air  space  per  child  should  never  fall  below  the  '  Code '  allowance  ;  and 
under  ordinary  working  conditions  130  onblc  feet  per  cmid  is  much 
nearer  what  is  required. 

Even  where  the  proper  average  amount  of  space  is  secured  for  each 
child  certain  classes' may  be  very  overcrowded  ;  and  where  this  occurs 
the  children  are  pretty  certain  to  be  restless.  Some  teachers  do  not 
even  distribute  the  children  in  the  best  way  over  the  space  available 
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for  the  class.     All  such  little  matters  need  to  be  looked  to  if  the 
teaching  is  to  be  successful 
CleanltnesB  and  ideasantnesa  of  the  aelioolroom  are  iwoemzy  eoa- 

ditlons,  not  only  of  health  but  of  that  cheerfulness  and  brightness 
which  should  characterise  children  under  instruction-  Diwt  1b  one  of 
the  teadier's  enemies  In  Bchool,  and  should  be  scrupulously  remoTed 
every  day  from  the  floor,  furniture,  and  any  crevices  where  it  is 
likely  to  accumulate.  Every  one  practically  acquainted  with  schools 
must  be  aware  how  rarely  this  is  done  effectually.  Dingy  half-cleaned 
schoolrooms  are  only  too  common. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  should  he  hoarded  or  painted  to  a 
height  of  about  five  feet,  and  coloured  some  light  tint  of  grey  above. 
The  ceilings  should  be  whitewashed  ;  but  white  is  too  glaring  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon  with  comfort  when  applied  to  the  walls.  ThB  general 
look  of  the  room  should  he  one  of  pleasant  comfort ;  and  much  may 
be  done  to  add  to  its  attractiveness  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
pictures^  diagrams,  and  maps.  Pictures — such  as  large  framed  photo- 
graphs of  striking  scenery,  or  of  celebrated  paintings  within  the 
comprehension  of  children,  and  many  coloured  prints  now  sold  for 
school  use — ^are  not  only  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  but  are  a 
standing  good  influence  upon  children  in  other  ways. 

"  Anything  In  the  way  of  art  that  may  hang  on  the  walls  Khoiild  be  thoroughly  good 
of  ite  kind.  Ghoapness  nowadays  luckily  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  beauty;  where 
our  fore&thers  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  worn-out  impressions  of 
inferior  steel  engravings,  good  etchings  and  admirable  chromo-lithographs  and  examples 
of  photogravure  can  now  be  had  for  very  small  prices.  Even  the  Christmas  numbers 
of  the  Graphic  and  nitutraUd  Ntwt  will  supply  an  effective  and  thoroughly  wholesome 
sort  of  art  at  most  trifling  cost.  I  should  be  inclined  to  press  this  point  of  •Btettn 
dteonMm  with  some  persistence,  as  during  the  sympathetic  period  of  youth  impres- 
sions are  readily  taken  in  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  other  senses,  and  are  so  firmly 
retained  as  to  leave  their  permanent  stamp  on  the  mind."— {Dr.  FarquJuirton.) 

The  floors  of  the  room  shonld  he  warm  and  dry,  and  as  nolsOleBB  as 
possihle.  Quarries  or  stone  are  unsuitable.  Thin  boards  are  noisy, 
and  from  their  vibration  send  up  a  considerable  amount  of  dust  into 
the  air  during  the  movements  of  the  children.  The  best  floor  is  one 
made  of  wood  blocks  carefully  laid  in  cement  or  asphalt  to  form  a 
smooth  surface ;  but  thick,  well-seasoned,  and  well-jointed  boards 
make  a  satisfactory  floor,  and  are,  of  course,  much  less  expensive. 

(2)  The  Ughiing,    A  room  for  teachlnir  irarpofes  shoold  he  wtil 
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Uglitad.  If  this  is  not  secured  it  is  often  difficult  for  children  to  see 
in  duU  weather ;  and,  apart  from  this,  a  half-lighted  room  has  a 
gloomy  look  and  exercises  a. depressing  effect  upon  those  immured  in 
it  day  after  day.  The  best  light  is  one  from  the  left,  and  well  above 
the  level  of  the  children's  heads.  In  no  case  should  the  windows  be 
low  down  and  directly  in  front  of  the  children  when  in  their  usual 
working  places.  Nor  should  the  children  ever  be  allowed  to  sit  with 
the  sunshine  either  in  their  eyes  or  beating  on  their  heads.  In  such 
circumstances  proper  attention  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  a  mistake 
however  to  exclude  sunlight  altogether  from  a  room.  A  judicious 
arrangement  of  blinds  will  easily  secure  all  that  is  needed  in  this 
respect 

(3)  The  Warmitig  and  Ventilation.  The  wanning  is  often  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve  with  complete  success  in  the  case  of  large 
schools.  If  a  room  is  too  hot  the  children  become  drowsy ;  and  if  too 
cold  the  discomfort  distracts  their  attention  from  the  teaching.  With 
average  children  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  so  low 
as  55®  F.,  nor  rise  above  65^ 

Even  when  a  satisCMtory  temperature  is  Becnred,  with  many  forma  of  apparatus  the 
air  is  unpleasantly  dry,  and  this  is  trying  to  those  who  have  to  talk  Another  common 
&alt  is  the  defective  distiibation  of  the  heat,  so  that  while  one  part  of  the  room  is 
oomfortably  warm,  another  is  ftur  too  cold.  Gold  draughts  to  the  feet  are  also 
fireqoently  present.  Where,  too,  the  heating  is  badly  managed,  the  room  is  generally 
mach  too  cold  in  the  early  morning  and  too  hot  in  the  afternoon.  All  these  things 
militate  against  the  teaching ;  but  with  a  little  care  and  watchAilness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  they  may  almost  always  be  considerably  reduced,  and  in  some  cases 
removed  altogether. 

The  proper  warming  of  a  school  is  generally  very  closely  connected 
with  efficient  ventilation.  If  school  work  is  to  be  properly  carried  on, 
a  constant  supply  of  Itesh  air  is  essential ;  and  this  should  be  intro- 
duced without  exposing  the  children  to  draughts.  In  many  cases  the 
air  is  warmed  as  it  comes  in  ;  and  such  an  arrangement  where  it  does 
not  unduly  heat  the  air  or  rob  it  of  its  moisture  is  a  great  gain.  It 
prevents  injurious  cold  currents  and  economises  the  heat. 

In  all  well-constructed  schools  the  means  and  appliances  for  efficient 
ventilation  are  present ;  but  the  really  important  thing  is  that  they 
should  be  regularly  looked  to  and  made  use  of.  Theoretically  these 
things  are  perfect  enough  ;  but  practically  they  are  often  neglected  to 
a  deplorable  extent     In  a  close  stuffy  atmosphere,  much  of  which 
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has  been  breaUied  over  and  over  again,  the  children  are  certain  to 
become  dull  and  stupid ;  and  the  teacher,  feeling  his  efforts  meet 
with  little  response,  is  apt  to  grow  irritable  and  cross.  With  condi- 
tions like  these  not  only  is  damage  being  done  to  health,  but  the  work 
suffers  in  many  ways.  Things,  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
be  easily  learned,  become  matters  of  laborious  effort^  and  weariness 
and  overstrain  soon  follow. 

Even  with  the  best  ventilation  the  regular  flushing  of  the  room  witli 
ft^esb  air  Is  advisable.  It  is  never  time  wasted  to  send  the  children 
into  the  play-ground  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  middle  of  an  attendance, 
so  that  they  may  have  a  run  in  the  fresh  air  ;  and  while  they  are  there 
doors  and  windows  should  be  thrown  open,  if  the  weather  will  at  all 
permit,  in  order  that  the  air  in  the  room  may  be  thoroughly  changed. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  unwholesome  state  of  the  air 
in  a  room  may  strike  any  one  very  forcibly  who  comes  into  it  from  the 
outside,  those  working  in  it  may  be  quite  unconscious  of  its  vitiated 
condition  until  the  pliysloal  conseqnenoea  force  themselves  upon  the 
teacher's  notice.  Inattention,  languor,  headache,  restlessness,  giddiness, 
and  nausea  are  all  signs  that  the  atmosphere  has  become  thoroughly 
unfitted  to  support  vital  action  properly.  Relaxed  or  sore  throat  and 
dyspepsia  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  often  also  to  be  traced  directly 
to  working  in  a  close  room  in  bad  air. 

Currie  justly  says :  "  One  (lay's  work  in  a  cIoho  room  may  not  affect  tha  t«acher 
much ;  but  no  constitution  can  resist  the  effect  of  a  continuance  of  this  over  several 
years.  It  is  in  the  fkct  that  such  influences  operate  almost  imperceptibly  that  his 
danger  lies.  Let  the  sanitary  state  of  his  schoolroom,  then,  be  his  first  thought  when 
he  enters  It  in  the  morning ;  and  let  his  thoughts  recur  to  this  at  the  end  of  every 
lesson." 

(4)  Guinge  of  poiUire  and  of  place.  Children  get  wearied  by  long 
continuance  in  the  same  iK>sture,  no  matter  how  comfortable  this  may 
be  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  them  to  remain 
sitting  during  the  whole  of  the  time  they  are  in  school,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health  or  that  of  work.  Azrangunent  sbonld  be 
made  for  alternating  periods  of  sitting  and  standing,  and  the  change 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  lesson.  When,  however, 
the  children  become  restless  and  fidgety  during  the  teaching,  good 
may  be  done  by  a  few  moments  brisk  pliyslcal  exercise  and  a  change 
of  posture.     The  relief  afforded  will,  in  many  such  cases,  be  evident 
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at  once.  Ezerdses  of  the  nature  of  the  'extension  moTements,'  well 
known  to  almost  ereiy  teacher,  are  firequentlv  bene6cial  in  preventing 
childrm  from  becoming  cramped  and  duU  They  smarti^n  up  the 
attention  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  effort^  as  well  as  do  much  to 
ohviate  those  slouching,  lounging,  lolling,  and  crouching  attitudes 
into  which  children  so  readily  teJl  if  left  to  themselTes.  Apart  from 
the  had  habits  thus  formed,  such  attitudes  are  often  productive  of 
disinclination  to  mental  activity,  and  if  persisted  in  may  lead  to 
physical  mischief. 

The  inMwili  necessary  in  the  performaiice  of  the  phyvical  exerdaes  icfeiied  to  stp, 
as  a  role,  best  given  hy  signals  (rach  as  moTements  of  the  hand,  or  the  rjising  of  the 
flngersX  or  by  nnmbers.  The  signification  of  these  the  teacher  can  readOy  anange  for 
himself  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  bat  the  same  meanings  should  be  used  thnra^koot  the 
schooL 

Change  of  idace  la  also  a  relief  ;  and  where  other  arrangements  will 
permit  of  it,  it  is  certainly  a  gain  to  move  children  into  another  room 
for  certain  lessons,  or  to  bring  them  from  the  desks  on  to  the  floor 
space  in  front  Some  lessons,  as  reading,  are  very  much  better  ^ven 
with  the  children  standing.  Teachers  are  too  apt  to  consider  such 
things  as  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  whereas  they  frequently  have 
very  considerable  influence  on  the  teaching,  and  neglect  of  them 
increases  the  difficulties  of  control 

IL  Furniture  as  affectiko  School- work.  All  articles  of  fur- 
niture should  be  conveniently  placed  and  kept  in  good  order.  Dirt 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  time  to  time,  and  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  writing,  scratching  of  names,  or  ill-usage  should  ever  be 
allowed.  Respect  for  the  property  of  others  cannot  be  too  carefully 
instilled  into  children.  In  connection  with  class  management  only 
three  items  of  furniture  call  more  especially  for  consideration — 
galleries,  desks,  and  seats. 

(1)  Hu  OaUeries,  Galleries  for  oral  teaching  are  best  placed  in 
rooms  by  themselves,  so  that  the  children  may  be  more  readily  and 
completely  under  control,  and  the  teacher  may  be  free  to  adopt  any 
device  he  pleases  without  the  danger  of  interfering  with  other  lessons 
going  on  near.  In  infants'  schools,  however,  and  in  some  schools 
organised  on  special  systems,  it  is  common  to  find  the  gallery  at  one  ' 
end  of  the  large  room.  It  should  not  be  placed  where  there  is  a  large 
window  at  the  back,  or  the  light  will  be  trying  to  the  teacher,  and 
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the  children's  faces  being  in  shadow  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
seeing  them  as  he  should  do.  The  best  light  is  from  the  side  or 
above. 

Galleries  are  not  uncommonly  so  crowded  that  the  children  cannot 
sit  comfortably.  In  such  circumstances  restlessness  and  inattention 
are  almost  certain,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  the  teacher's  energy  is 
spent  in  keeping  order.  In  the  case  of  galleries  for  infants,  14  or  15 
inches  at  lecLst  should  be  allowed  for  each  child ;  and  with  older 
scholars  this  should  be  extended  to  16  or  18  inches.  Many  galleries 
are  too  deep  from  back  to  front  for  efficient  teaching  of  all  the 
scholars ;  five  or  six  rows  are  as  much  as  should  be  allowed,  each 
platform  being  about  two  feet  wide.  The  semicircular  arrangement 
is  a  good  one  for  little  children.  To  allow  of  the  children  being 
moved  readily  in  and  out  of  the  gallery,  gangways  about  16  inches  in 
width  up  each  side  should  be  provided. 

In  cases  where  economy  is  an  important  consideration,  or* where  the  semicircular 
form  for  in&nts  is  adopted,  galleries  are  often  so  constracted  that  each  step  or  plat- 
form serves  as  a  seat  for  one  row  of  children  and  a  footboard  for  those  in  the  row 
above.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  diildren  from 
the  dirt  of  the  boots  and  the  accidental  kicks  and  interference  of  those  behind.  This 
may  be  managed,  and  a  back  rest  provided,  by  having  a  sloping  board  about  8  inches 
wide  placed  9  or  10  inches  from  the  front  edge  of  the  platform  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  class.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  unlkir  to  the 
children,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  source  of  many  minor  difficulties  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  class. 

Even  at  the  best,  however,  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one,  and  where  possible  it  should 
be  avoided.  It  necessitates  the  gallery  as  a  whole  being  higher  than  is  otherwise 
necessary  or  advisable,  whUe  effectual  cleansing  iVom  dirt  and  dust  is  rendered  more 
difficult,  and  any  neglect  in  this  respect  is  much  more  likely  to  escape  detection. 

The  best  plan  is  to  have  movable  seats,  and  these — of  suitable  heights 
for  the  children  who  are  to  occupy  them — ^should  be  placed  preferably 
at  the  ba>ck  of  each  platform  ;  though  seats  about  four  to  six  inches 
high  placed  on  the  front  of  each  platform  are  sometimes  used.  In  no 
case  should  the  seats  be  fixed,  inasmuch  as  the  gaUery  cannot  then  be 
properly  swept ;  and  with  the  low  forms  just  mentioned  the  spaces 
beneath  simply  become  storehouses  for  dirt  Where  separate  seats 
are  used  at  the  back  of  the  platforms  the  latter  need  not  rise  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  above  each  other. 

Gallery  seats  should  always  be  provided  with  supports  for  the  back, 
and  these  should  not  be  too  high ;  nine  or  ten  inches  for  average 
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children  is  ample.  The  common  mistake  is  to  support  the  shoulders 
instead  of  the  middle  of  the  back. 

(2)  Tke  Desks,  In  schools  for  children  above  the  in£uit  stage  no 
part  of  the  furniture  has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  teaching 
or  upon  the  health  of  the  scholars  as  the  desks.  This  is  becoming 
generally  recognised  in  theory,  but  very  much  remains  yet  to  be  done 
both  in  the  way  of  proper  provision  and  of  careful  adjustment  to  con- 
ditions before  things  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  To  ill-devised  desks  with  faulty  seats  have  been 
attributed  many  of  the  evil  effects  of  school  work — notably  curvature 
of  the  spine,  contracted  chests,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
marked  increase  of  short-sight 

School  desks  to  be  quite  satis&ctory  should  as  far  as  possible  fulfil 
the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  They  should  he  thoroughly  serciceMefor  all  uses  to  which  they 
are  liable  to  be  put  in  teaching. 

This  ought  certainly  to  be  the  first  considerstion.  It  may  be  convenient  in  other 
ways  to  have  desks  which  may  be  transformed  into  seats,  tables,  and  so  on ;  bnt 
usefulness  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  teaching  is  the  main  thing,  and  against  any 
serioos  defects  in  this  respect  no  amount  of  usefulness  in  other  directions  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  weigh. 

TkM  d«ks  dwald  be  rlfU  and  not  easily  moved  out  of  position  by  chance  pressures. 
It  is  better  to  have  them  secured  to  each  other  by  sleepers  than  screwed  down  to  the 
floor.  The  top  of  the  Smk  Aeald  bo  eontlawas— not  broken  by  a  flat  portion  at  the  upper 
side  which  adds  to  the  width  without  being  of  any  service.  Every  pupil  should  have 
an  ink-well  to  himself,  which  should  be  placed  to  the  right  and  sunk  down  to  the 
level  ot  the  desk.  A  groove  for  pens  should  also  be  provided.  Doiks  for  Zaflnto  are 
not  so  much  used  for  writing  as  for  the  performance  of  exercises  like  those  of  the 
Kindergarten,  and  hence  they  are  generally  made  with  flat  topa  and  are  much  lower 
than  ordinary  desks. 

From  18  to  22  inches  should  be  allowed  for  each  child  in  writing. 
If  children  are  unduly  crowded  they  are  constantly  interfering  with 
each  other  and  are  much  more  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  manage. 

(b)  They  ihould  mut  all  necessary  requirements  for  tlu  maintenance 
of  a  proper  position  of  body,  and  especially  should  be  of  suitable 
dimensions  for  the  children  who  are  to  occupy  them. 

Here  we  have  to  consider  the  desks  more  particularly  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view.  The  essential  matters  are  (1)  the  height  of 
the  desk  :  (2)  the  slope  ;  (3)  the  nature  and  height  of  the  seat ;  (4) 
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the  distance  between  a  perpendicular  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  and 
the  form. 

Dedu  an  frtqmittly  too  Ugh.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is  almost  irapossible  for  the 
child  to  sit  comfortably  while  writing.  lie  should  be  able  to  place  the  foreanns  on 
the  desk  without  forcing  up  the  shoulders  or  unduly  raising  the  elbows.  For  tb» 
miiaarr  range  of  ekUdm  iho  dolks  ihottld  rary  from  aboat  U  to  80  IbcImi  1b  hsli^t  from 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  desk. 

As  to  the  aatan  of  tlu  alopa  authorities  are  divided ;  the  slope  generally  recommended 
varies  between  1  in  10  and  1  in  5.  Some  teachers  prefer  desks  in  which  the  slope  can 
be  altered  at  will  by  a  mechanical  arrangement:  there  seems  however  to  be  no 
practical  gain  in  this,  for  as  a  matter  of  flsct  the  slope  is  very  seldom  altered  in  this 
way  in  school. 

The  Mats  again  an  alsMBt  always  too  Bsnow,  and  goanaUy  too  hlgk  The  proper  height 
is  the  distance  fi^m  the  knee  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  so  that  the  child  may  sit  well 
on  the  form  and  yet  have  both  feet  upon  the  ground  or  the  foot-board.  Excluding 
desks  for  infknts  the  height  of  the  seats  should  be  firora  14^  to  If  ^  inchra  according  to 
the  size  of  the  diildren.  The  best  width  is  about  10  inches ;  though  some  authorities 
advocate  a  width  of  a  foot.  It  is  commonly  held,  at  least  by  physicians,  that  the 
seats  BhouM  hav*  backs.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  devising  desks  which  shall  meet 
all  requirements— unless  they  are  complex  and  expensive  single  desks  that  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  ordinary  schools— are  so  great  that  the  problem  cannot  at  present  be  said 
to  have  been  satiafactorily  solved.  Desk  seats  with  backs  are  still  a  rarity  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  It  Is  tlio  lower  part  of  the  back  wbleh  noods 
sapport,  not  the  shoulders. 

To  prevent  the  child  leaning  forward  in  writing  and  indulging  in  the  common 
but  harmftil  practice  of  pressing  the  chest  against  the  edge  of  the  desk,  the  latter 
should  slightly  overhang,  ov  at  least  be  perpendicularly  over,  the  edge  of  the  form. 
If,  however,  the  desks  are  permanently  fixed  in  this  way  the  child  cannot  properly 
stand  up.  Nevertheless  the  latter  is  the  1ms  evil  of  the  two,  and  in  no  case  should 
the  desk  be  several  inches  removed  as  it  generally  is  in  the  desks  at  present  in  use. 

(c)  The  design  and  arrangement  of  the  desks  shotdd  he  sveh  as  to 
allow  of  the  children  being  readily  moved  in  and  outy  or  of  any  child 
being  eadly  reached  by  the  teacher^  and  of  the  whole  dass  being  seen 
without  effort  from  the  teacher^s  position  in  front. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  diort  Ingth  ijitoB  of  anrnagoaunt  single  or  more  usually 
dual  desks  are  used,  and  these  are  generally  grouped  in  lines  leading  ftt>m  the  teacher 
with  gangways  between.  Five  or  six  or  even  more  rows  fh>m  -back  to  Itoyit  are 
common.  The  advaatagos  are  that  any  child  can  be  readily  reached  from  the  side,  or 
leave  his  place  when  called  upon  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  others :  and, 
further,  seats  with  backs  may  be  used  without  any  additional  difficulty.  The  «ls- 
advaatsgos  are  that  the  desks  cover  so  great  an  area  that  the  useftil  floor-space,  which 
should  be  kept  free  in  front  of  the  class,  is  almost  entirely  taken  up,  and  the  children 
thus  in  many  cases  remain  seated  throughout  an  attendance,  which  is  not  well ;  or 
they  have  to  stand  between  the  desks  for  such  lessons  as  reading,  which  is  not  a 
pleasing  or  convenient  arrangement.    The  difficulties  of  controlling  a  large  body  of 
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children,  and  of  keeping  them  interested  daring  oral  teaching,  are  alao  increaned  from 
the  nant  of  that  compactness  in  the  class  which  every  teacher  knows  ia  so  helpfUI. 

In  the  koK  laagth  ijitaa  ef  anrnacnMiit  the  desks  are  nsaally  grouped  in  threes,  each 
desk  seating  a  number  of  children.  This  is  the  more  common  arrangement  and  seems 
to  be  the  one  generally  preferred.  86  far  as  teaching  is  concerned  there  can  be  little 
doabt  it  is  the  more  convenient,  especially  in  small  or  narrow  schools.  Space  should 
be  kept  between  the  desks  for  the  teacher  to  move  behind  the  childFen.  The  chief 
airaatsfM  are  the  compactness  of  grouping,  and  the  ease  with  which  change  of  posture 
and  of  place  may  be  secured,  by  bringing  the  children  out  upon  the  floor  space  In 
front,  when  any  lesson  may  be  more  suitably  taught  in  this  way.  The  dladvaatacM 
of  the  jiMn  are  that  any  particular  child  cannot  be  so  easily  reached  by  the  teacher,  or 
leave  his  place  so  readily,  and  that  backed  seats  are  at  present  almost  a  practical 
impossibility  with  this  arrangement. 

ni.  Proper  Arrangement  of  Scholars  and  Work.  Under 
this  head  may  be  grouped  all  matters  affecting  class  management 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  right  classification  of  the  children,  the 
adjustment  of  the  work  to  the  teacher's  skill  and  knowledge,  and  the 
arrangement  of  times  and  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  the  children 
may  always  be  s^LUahly  employed  and  no  part  of  their  instniction 
may  be  neglected. 

(1)  The  dassification  of  the  children.  In  order  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  a  class  may  be  so  suited  to  every  member  of  it  that  no 
one  is  unduly  pressed  and  no  one  neglected,  the  level  of  attainment 
and  of  intellectual  power  must  be  fairly  uniform  throughout  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  secure  this,  but  if  the  classification  is  to  be 
satisfactory  it  must  always  be  aimed  at  Where  the  children  are 
iaultily  grouped,  so  that  some  are  much  more  advanced  than  others, 
the  difficulties  of  successful  management,  with  respect  to  both  teaching 
and  discipline,  are  very  much  increased. 

Children  vary  very  much  not  only  in  knowledge  but  in  their  ability 
to  master  certain  branches  of  learning.  To  adjust  matters  with 
theoretical  exactness  to  the  child's  needs  there  should  be  a  separate 
classification  for  every  important  subject  of  instruction  within  the 
school  range.  This,  however,  being  practically  impossible,  teachers 
have  been  led  to  group  the  subjects  in  various  ways. 

The  trouble  and  inconvenience  as  well  as  other  disciplinary  defects 
of  even  a  threefold  dassiflcation — namely,  for  (1)  reading  and  literary 
subjects,  (2)  arithmetic  and  allied  branches,  and  (3)  mechanical  sub- 
jects such  as  writing,  drawing,  etc. — are  so  great  as  to  have  prevented 
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the  adoption  of  this  plan  except  in  rare  cases.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  prohably  entirely  abandoned. 

A  twofdOd  olaaaiiloatlon — founded  on  attainment  in  (1)  arithmetic 
and  other  mathematical  subjects,  on  the  one  side,  and  (2)  literary 
work,  including  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  like  subjects,  on  the 
other— is  much  less  cumbrous,  and  satisfies  all  ordinary  needs.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  for  higher  schools,  at  least,  this  is  by  far  the 
best  arrangement 

The  conditions  of  the  '  Code '  examinations  have  led  to  the  adoption 
everywhere  in  English  elementary  schools  of  a  Bing^Ie  (daaaiflcatlon 
based  on  average  attainment  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and 
though  the  conditions  are  now  somewhat  altered,  and  greater  freedom 
of  classification  is  allowed,  the  single  arrangement  will  probably  still 
remain  commonly  in  use.  The  advantage*  of  this  mode  of  classification 
are,  that  it  simplifies  arrangements  and  causes  less  difficulty  from  a 
disciplinary  point  of  view ;  it  secures  attention  being  given  to  that 
grounding  in  elementary  subjects  which  should  form  the  basb  of 
further  studies  ;  and  consequently  it  promotes  all-round  development, 
and  prevents  specialisation  of  effort  at  too  early  an  age.  The  chief 
disadvantages  of  the  plan  are,  that  it  tends  to  reduce  all  the  members 
of  a  class  to  the  same  dead  level  of  acquirement,  and  the  children, 
especially  the  brighter  ones,  are  often  hampered  and  discouraged  by 
being  kept  marking  time  in  certain  subjects  because  they  happen  to  be 
backward  in  some  other,  which  may  be  of  less  importance.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  this  to  some  extent,  where  the  child's  position  is 
determined  by  his  ability  to  reach  a  certain  fixed  standard  in  aU  the 
essential  subjects.  There  is  also  the  evil  that  in  elementary  schools 
a  child  is  often  kept  in  the  same  class  much  longer  than  he  ought  to 
be,  because  he  has  not  passed  his  examination. 

It  ifl  to  be  hoped  t)iat  the  recent  changes  in  the  '  Code '  requirements  will  lead  to 
that  I— <Uiwliii>iil  «f  clMMt  at  llMrlar  tattvreli  and  that  regvlar proBottm  of  the  quicker 
scholars,  which  are  so  necessary  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  all  the  children  and  the 
teaching  is  to  have  its  fUll  effect 

The  defects  of  the  single  classification  are  much  less  felt,  and  are  of  much  less  im« 
portance,  where  young  children  have  to  be  dealt  with,  than  where  older  scholars  have 
to  be  provided  for,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  future  good  of  the  bitter  that  they  should 
have  every  opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  any  ability  they  may  possess  for  work  in 
some  particular  direction. 

In  dssriiyteff  eblldrra  whsn  eoMMsrmhU  dlvtnlty  «f  acqairsBMat  la  Am  r«A<B«atsrr 
■  Is  AswB,  that  subject  should  have  most  weight  jivsn  to  it  which  needs  most 
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otreftil  teaching.    In  genenl  this  is  arithmetic,  but  in  the  earliest  stagrs  progress 
in  reading  is  of  more  importance  and  may  well  be  taken  as  the  main  test. 

(2)  The  proper  officering  of  the  dasse$.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideiation.  If  the  class  is  laiger  than  the  teacher  can  well  manage, 
or  if  he  is  unable,  without  an  undue  tax  upon  his  knowledge  or  skill,  to 
handle  effectively  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  difficulties  as  to  manage- 
ment are  sure  to  aanse.  A  skilled  adult  teacher  may,  in  fetvourable 
circumstances,  be  able  to  give  a  coUective  lesson  to  some  60  or  80 
children  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  with  such  a  class  to  teach  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  instruction — such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic— ^with  that  intimate  knowledge  of  each  child  and  that  careful 
attention  to  the  needs  of  individuals  which  are  necessary  if  the 
children  are  to  be  properly  educated.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  such  a 
case,  without  unceasing  watchfulness  and  a  yeiy  severe  stndn  upon 
his  energies,  for  the  teacher  to  keep  every  child  in  good  order  and  con- 
stantly employed,  so  that^  even  from  a  mere  knowledge  point  of  view, 
the  pupils  may  make  all  the  progress  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  classes  entmsted  to  yoong  Pnpil  Teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  often  flur  too 
large  for  sadi  a  teacher  to  do  Justice  either  to  himself  or  the  children.  As  he  Is  only 
learning  his  business,  his  teaching  Is  apt  to  be  formal  and  commonplace ;  and  the  skill 
and  Judgment  necessary  to  keep  a  laige  number  of  children  steadily  employed  and 
interested  in  their  work  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  him.  The  difficulties  of  control, 
too,  are  increased  by  the  want  of  that  tact  in  dealing  with  idle  or  troublesome  children 
which  only  comes  from  experience.  His  work  is  often  so  trying,  and  so  many  things 
seem  to  demand  attention  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  unable  to  think  as  calmly  as 
be  should  do;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  in  such  a  case  he  grows  irritable  and 
snappish,  and  finally  becomes  di^usted  both  with  himself  and  his  work. 

Tlw  teftclifln  atumld  be  distributed  to  the  classes  according  to  their 
knowledge,  tearhing  ahlllty,  and  power  of  Tnaintalning  discipline.  It 
is  well,  however,  not  to  keep  young  teachers  always  at  the  same 
class,  especially  where  they  are  employed  to  help  an  older  assistant, 
inasmuch  as  a  change  now  and  again  gives  them  increased  experience 
and  is  a  good  thing  in  other  ways,  both  for  themselves  and  the 
children.  Nevertheless  they  should  remain  at  a  class  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  to  make  their  influence  and  teaching  fully  felt,  and  to 
obtain  credit  for  such  results  as  they  are  able  to  secure. 

The  circumstances  of  schools  vary  of  course  very  much,  and  what  isadviuble  on 
general  grounds  may  be  inexpedient  for  other  reasons.  As  a  rule,  wherever  it  is 
feasible,  it  is  well  for  pupil  teachers  in  sole  charge  of  a  class  to  retain  the  same  p08^ 
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tiun  for  a  ynir,  and  to  change  Just  after  the  examination.  Anjihing  which  in  likely 
io  prevent  them  from  viewing  their  work  merely  as  a  roond  of  dull  routine  or  from 
falling  into  a  perfanctory  performance  of  dnty  is  worth  attention. 

In  apportloiiiiiir  the  work  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  teach- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  school  generally  demands  least  skill  The 
top  of  the  school— from  the  logical  teaching  and  careful  intellectual 
training  necessary,  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  the  very 
judicious  disciplinary  treatment  which  elder  scholars  demand — is  of 
course  the  post  of  difficulty.  Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  lowest 
section  of  the  school,  where  the  children  are  just  commencing  their 
studies  in  earnest,  and  the  greatest  care  is  needed  to  foster  good 
habits  and  to  instil  into  the  pupils  a  love  for  the  work.  Here 
unwearying  patience,  gentleness  and  kindness  of  disposition,  yiyacity 
of  manner,  and  the  skill  to  present  £M:ts  in  a  bright  interesting  way 
are  all  necessary.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  commit  such  w<vk  to  tiie 
youngest  or  weakest  teacher  in  the  school,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

That  there  are  difTerences  in  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed  in  different 
part8  of  the  school,  and  that  the  skill  required  is  not  alwajrs  the  same,  goes  withoot 
saying ;  bat  aay  pest  Is  a  pest  of  houom,  and  will  aflTord  the  teacher  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity fbr  a  fkithfnl  perfonnance  of  duty  and  for  patting  out  all  the  power  of  which 
he  is  possessed. 

(3)  The  arrangement  of  time  and  svb}eet$.  No  school  should  ever 
work  without  a  Time-table.  The  careful  preconsideration  and 
arrangement  of  work,  so  that  nothing  may  be  left  to  chance  or  the 
hasty  decision  of  the  moment,  is  a  part  of  his  duty  which  no  teacher 
can  afford  to  neglect  Everything  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  class  should  be  carried  out  with  order  and  promptitude.  Fore- 
thought in  such  matters  saves  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
proper  azrangement  of  time  and  subjects  is  a  most  Talnable  aid  botli 
to  tieaching  and  disciplinary  control  \  and  where  such  arrangement  is 
made,  every  one  knows  what  his  work  is,  when  it  should  begin,  and 
when  it  should  end.  There  is  therefore  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  for  idleness  with  its  accompanying  temptations  to  mischief ; 
and  the  consequent  need  for  punishment  of  faults  arising  in  this  way 
is  much  reduced.  The  teacher  is  also  saved  much  ulmecessary 
worry  and  anxiety,  and  confusion  and  loss  of  time  in  beginning  are 
prevented.  There  is,  too,  the  further  moral  valne  to  tlie  ctaildxen 
which  arises  froiu  liabits  of  punctuality,  methodical  application, 
obedience  to  laM*,  and  attention  to  each  duty  at  the  right  time. 
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For  det^ls  as  to  the  method  of  constructing  a  Time-table,  the  values  to  be  attached 
to  the  different  subjects  of  instruction,  and  otiier  matters  which  need  to  be  taken 
into  account,  the  reader  must  refer  to  books  dealing  specially  -with  School 
Management. 

The  more  ewentlftl  points  to  be  kept  In  Ylew  In  apportioninir  tho 
time  and  snbjeota  are  : — 

(a)  The  yiidicums  distribution  of  the  time  at  diftposal  for  work 
among  the  various  svbjeets.  This  should  be  based  upon  their  im- 
portanoe  as  instrumental  to  further  acquisition,  as  affording  a  useful 
mental  traininjr,  and  as  giving  knowledge  of  permanent  value  in 
afterlife. 

A  definite  plan  insures  that  each  subject  within  the  curriculum  shall  receive  the 
amoont  of  time  to  which  it  is  entitled ;  and  that  no  undue  attention  shall  be  given  to 
those  snt^Jeets  which  are  pleasanteat,  or  which  cost  least  trouble,  to  the  neglect  of 
othera,  ponibly  of  less  interest  but  of  equal  or  greater  importance. 

(6)  The  regular  recurrence  of  each  subject  ai  stated  intervals.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  that  steady  progress  may  be  made,  and  that 
attention  to  any  subject  may  not  be  given  by  fits  and  starts. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  desultory  work  where  the  hours  of  study  are  not 
fixed.  The  connection  of  the  various  parts  is  ^us  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  no  sub> 
Jeet  ought  the  interval  between  one  lesson  and  another  to  be  so  great  that  the  children 
cannot  with  ease  remember  what  was  last  taught. 

(c)  The  relief  afforded  by  distributing  the  difficult  work.  The 
lessons  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  succession,  that  with  each  change 
the  mental  working  is  as  far  as  possible  turned  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  in  which  is  has  just  been  employed — that  is,  that  another 
set  of  faculties,  as  we  commonly  say,  is  more  particularly  called  into 
exercise. 

Thus,  mechanical  occupations,  such  as  writing,  are  a  rest  after  lessons  demanding 
considerable  mental  effort ;  lessons  needing  mostly  an  exercise  of  memory  may  well 
oome  after  others  in  which  the  reasoning  faculties  have  been  largely  emplnyed  ;  litera* 
ture  is  a  relief  after  mathematics. 

(d)  The  disposition  of  the  lessons  in  s\ieh  a  icay  that  those  demand- 
ing most  strenuous  effort  shall  come  when  the  children  are  fresh  to 
their  work.  This  is  a  matter  very  commonly  neglected,  yet  there  U 
no  point  bearing  upon  the  distribution  of  the  individual  lessons  which 
is  of  greater  importance. 

Tlie  best  time  for  such  lessons  as  arithmetic  is  as  early  in  the  morning  attendance 
as  can  be  arranged.    Next  to  this  are  the  times  coming  immediately  after  recreation. 
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Lessons  which  come  late  in  the  afternoon  shoulil  bo  of  an  easy  character ;  if  merely 
inechanical  so  much  the  better. 

(e)  The  distrihution  of  noisy  lessons  in  such  a  way  that  as  far  as 
practicable  they  may  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus,  lessons 
necessitating  much  talking  or  simultaneous  utterance  should  not  be 
given  to  two  adjoining  classes  at  the  same  time,  whereyer  any  other 
disposition  can  be  made. 

Where  the  school  has  a  large  number  of  class-rooms  the  distribation  of  noisy  work 
may  usually  be  effected  with  ease.  In  many  schools,  however,  most  of  the  clBssea 
have  to  be  taught  near  each  other,  and  here  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  time-table, 
so  as  to  minimise  the  interference  of  one  class  with  another,  has  to  be  met.  Leasona 
requiring  unbroken  attention  should  be  free  from  external  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

With  talking  going  on  in  several  directions  at  the  same  time  it  is  flur  from  easy  to 
catch  distinctly  what  is  said.  This  leads  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  speak  louder 
and  louder,  until  sometimes  the  din  is  unbearable.  Where  the  clash  of  leasona  in 
this  way  is  unavoidable,  class  management  becomes  increasingly  difficult ;  and  cadk 
Uacker  ^undd  htonhia  gtuird  not  to  tpeak  himsel/t  and  not  to  aUov)  his  pupils  to  tpmk, 
in  a  louder  tone  than  is  abaolutsly  necessary. 

(/)  Tlie  adfustTnent  of  the  length  of  (he  lesson  to  the  age  and  power 
of  the  pupUs.  A  lesson  should  be  long  enough  to  train  the  children 
to  sustained  application,  but  it  should  not  be  continued  so  long  as  to 
produce  weariness.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  which  is  soon  reached, 
we  cannot  teach  a  child  twice  as  much  in  twice  the  time. 

For  the  youngest  children  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each  are  quite  long  enough. 
In  the  middle  of  the  school  the  more  suitable  length  is  half  an  hour,  with  perhaps  one 
longer  lesson  each  day.  In  the  higher  classes  the  time  may  be  extended  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  with  the  oldest  pupils  in  a  large  school  hour  lessons  will 
generally  be  found  advisable.  In  no  case,  however,  should  a  regular  lesson  extend 
beyond  this. 

IV.  The  BEARING  OP  Apparatus  and  Books.  Without  proper 
materials  for  use  the  teacher  is  severely  handicapped  in  his  work. 
All  sorts  of  makeshifts  and  expedients  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
reduce  the  resulting  difficulties  as  much  as  possible;  and  this 
expenditure  of  energy  is  so  much  subtracted  from  that  which  should 
be  given  to  informing  and  training  the  children ;  while,  in  many 
cases,  decreased  efficiency  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided.  Nor  is  it 
the  teaching  alone  which  suffers  ;  for  it  is  often  not  easy  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  keep  children  properly  employed,  and  consequently 
more  attention  has  to  be  given  to  matters  of  discipline. 
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(1)  Apparatus.  Many  elementary  schools  it  is  to  be  feared  are 
yet  but  badly  equipped,  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  with  even  the 
things  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  ease  and 
efficiency.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  managers  to  starve  a  school  in 
this  respect,  even  from  the  lowest  consideration — that  of  grant. 

It  is  the  teachei's  btuinesa  to  make  himaelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
most  useful  and  effective  kinds  of  apparatus  in  the  market.  Those  who  supply  such 
things  are  now  so  well  aware  what  is  required,  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  on 
this  account  in  securing  what  is  wanted. 

The  apparatoB  shoiild  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  Intended  to  be  employed.  It  is  often  unnecessarily  showy  with- 
out essential  features  being  properly  cared  for.  Simplicity  of  con- 
struction, soundness  of  workmanship,  and  strength  of  materials  arc 
all  matters  which  should  receive  attention.  With  the  more  or  less 
rough  usage  which  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  school,  cheap 
things  are  very  liable  to  come  to  pieces  rapidly,  and  to  prove  any- 
thing but  cheap  in  the  long-run. 

The  more  important  things  in  the  way  of  maps,  pictures,  diagrams, 
models,  specimens,  etc.,  haVe  been  briefly  described  in  connection  with 
illustrations.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  noted  a  ball  frame, 
*  number  pictures,'  a  box  of  small  cubes,  sheets  of  tables,  the  com- 
moner weights  and  measures,  with  diagrams  (or  better  still  models) 
of  the  others,  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic ;  a  letter  box  (or  a 
*word  maker')  and  some  large  lesson  cards  for  the  purposes  of 
reading;  together  with  apparatus  and  materials  for  performing 
simple  experiments,  or  for  the  illustration  of  ordinary  lessons  in 
elememtary  science,  reference  to  which  will  be  made  later  on. 

There  should  also  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  ilataa,  paper,  p«iii,  chalk,  and  diuten. 
These  may  be  thought  small  matters,  but  unless  they  are  regularly  attended  to  such 
things  are  very  apt  not  to  be  forthcoming  when  wanted,  and  to  cause  the  teacher  uo 
small  amount  of  worry  and  embarrassment  in  consequence. 

The  Black-board  is  of  such  paramount  importance  in  teaching  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  present  connection  without  a 
few  words  of  consideration  to  itself.  Every  does  shoxild  be  provided 
with  a  black-board ;  and  during  lessons  it  should  invariably  be  in  its 
place  before  the  children.  In  addition  to  the  boards  for  regular  use 
in  this  way  there  should  be  two  or  three  for  particular  purposes ; 
such  as  a  large  one  for  occasional  maps,  and  another  with  horizontal 
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and  diagonal  lines  for  the  purpose  of   teaching  writing.      Some 
teachers  also  will  prefer  to  have  a  board  ruled  on  one  side  for  music. 

The  commonest  form  of  black-board  is  the  one  placed  upon  an 
-easel.  This  is  as  a  rule  much  the  cheapest,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  readily  set  up  anywhere,  and  stored  away  out  of  the 
road  in  some  convenient  place  when  not  in  use.  More  expensive 
boards  made  to  swing  like  a  looking-glass,  or  to  slide  up  and  down  in 
a  frame,  are  very  useful,  and  in  certain  circumstances  are  much  to  be 
preferred.  A  wall  conveniently  situated  may  also  in  some  cases  be 
made  a  cheap  and  serviceable  means  of  support  The  following  are 
the  principal  varieties  of  Uack-1)oard8  in  common  use  : — 

(re)  Ordlaftry  bow4«  for  un  with  •Mda.  These  should  be  well  made,  of  good  material, 
and  the  inds  should  be  tongued  with  strips  of  iron.  If  light  boards  are  required  tbey 
should  be  fhiined.  The  best  easel  for  general  use  is  the  square-topped  reversible  one 
with  a  map  support.  Lighter  forms  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases ;  but  the  folding 
tripod  one  is  unsteady  and  is  best  avoided. 

(p)  BwiBf  boards  are  rather  expensive,  but  are  voy  valuable  for  use  with  higher 
classes  where  the  nature  of  the  work  often  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  writing 
or  drawing  to  be  shown  at  once.  When  properly  constructed  they  have  the  further 
ailvantage  that  the  board  can  be  rtadiiy  fixed  at  any  angle  at  which  the  work  can 
best  be  seen  by  the  children.  If  the  ftame  is  mounted  on  strong  casters,  such  boards 
can  be  easily  moved  short  distances  so  as  to  adjust  them  to  the  most  convenient 
IKisition ;  but  they  are  too  heavy  to  be  frequently  shifted  fh)m  place  to  place,  and 
hence  are  commonly  used  only  where  they  can  always  remain  before  the  class. 

(c)  SUdtag  bosrds.  These,  like  swing-boards,  are  expensive,  and  are  too  heavy  to  be 
moved  about  much.  If  properly  made  they  can  be  earily  adjusted  to  any  Ktighi  suitable 
for  writing.  Several  forms  are  in  use.  The  best  is  probably  one  in  which  two  boards 
are  made  to  slide  over  each  other  in  side  grooves,  and  to  balance  one  another  as  to 
weight  by  means  of  cords  and  small  i>ulleys. 

(d)  Boards  attached  to  walls.  Where  a  class  Is  so  placed  that  a  black-board  supported 
against  the  wall  in  fW>nt  is  at  a  convenient  distance,  it  is  often  advisable  to  adopt 
this  plan,  even  if  an  ordinary  board  has  to  bo  employed  for  particular  purposes.  Tlie 
board  may  be  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  fixture,  or,  much  better,  one  of  the  various 
sliding  forms  may  be  used.  The  best  method  is  to  have  two  boards  balancing  one 
another  as  described  immediately  above.  The  advantages  of  the  wall  arrangement 
are  its  cheapness,  the  fact  that  the  board  is  alioays  there /or  use,  and  nevtr  in  the  vay 
of  any  eUus  mnvemenU. 

The  teacher  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  that  tbere  may 
be  some  members  of  the  class  who  are  short-sighted,  and  consequently 
unable  to  see  properly  what  is  written  on  the  black-board  from  their 
ordinary  places  in  class.  Such  children  are  often  too  timid  to  speak 
of  the  defect,  and  may  l>e  blamed  unjustly  unless  their  condition  is 
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recognised.  Directly  it  is  known,  they  should  be  placed  as  near  to 
the  black-board  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged  for ;  and  if  then  unable 
to  see,  they  should  be  induced  to  procure  spectacles  wherever  this  is 
possible. 

(2)  Books,  These  are  an  important  consideration  in  the  teaching 
of  some  subjects.  The  number  of  kinds  in  the  market  is  now  so  great 
that  the  teacher  has  himself  to  blame  if  those  selected  for  use  do  not 
serve  their  purpose  thoroughly  in  all  essential  respects.  The  higher 
we  go  in  the  school  the  greater  is  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
books  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

With  children  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  books  of  too  pretentious 
a  kind.  They  should  contain  all  the  facts  the  pupils  ought  to  learn, 
and  no  more.  They  are  a  nseAil  sninaement  to  t<eacli1ng  bat  should 
not  take  its  place,  whereas  they  are  often  overloaded  with  explana- 
tory matters  which  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  give  in  the  lesson. 
If  books  are  too  large,  not  only  are  they  needlessly  expensive,  but 
the  children  are  very  apt  to  be  so  confused  with  the  number  of  details 
brought  before  them  that  they  fail  to  get  any  real  hold  of  the  broad 
outlines  which  it  is  so  essential  for  a  child  to  master  first  Children 
have  neither  judgment  nor  experience  sufficient  to  know  what  to  pass 
over  lightly,  or  what  to  omit  altogether  as  a  matter  to  be  learned, 
and  frequently  spend  their  strength  on  that  which  is  least  important. 
Progress  is  slow,  and  discouragement  and  dislike  often  follow.  If 
children  find  no  interest  in  what  they  have  to  do,  the  temptation  is 
very  great  for  them  to  find  amusement  in  other  ways,  and  increased 
vigilance — often  backed  up  by  artificial  restraint  and  sometimes  by 
punishment — is  necessary  to  keep  a  class  in  proper  order  and  steadily 
at  work. 

Books  for  cbildren  to  learn  firom  sbonld  be  written  In  a  simple  direct 
way,  and  tlie  statements  should  be  as  terse  as  is  compatible  with  per- 
fect deamess.  Simplicity  is  not  to  be  gained  by  leaving  out  every- 
thing which  is  likely  to  present  any  serious  difficulty.  Children  are 
incited  to  effi)rt  by  being  shewn  how  to  overcome  obstacles  for  them- 
selves, not  by  having  everything  removed  which  they  may  find 
trouble  in  surmounting. 

Sometimes  boolu  written  for  children  ore  excessively  wordy  and  round-about 
from  the  attempt  to  make  everything  easy ;  and,  oven  wiien  they  are  clear,  are  so 
puerile  as  to  be  an  insult  to  a  child's  intellect  and  common-sense.    Twiddle,  a  child 
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rightly  detests.  The  opp<yite  error,  however,  is  not  rare,  the  booka  being  mere  dry 
epitomes,  often  containing  unsuitable  fiusts,  and,  in  some  cases,  so  overloaded  with 
unneoessaiy  technical  terms  as  to  be  a  souroe  of  weariness  and  disgust  to  the  papiL 
The  whole  is  strung  together  merely  for  purposes  of  exam,  in  complete  ignorance  of  a 
child's  capabilities,  and  without  attention  being  paid  to  the  more  salient  features  of 
the  sut^ject  or  even  to  proper  order  and  subordination. 

Of  books  for  use  in  schools  those  employed  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  are,  in  elementary  schools,  much  the  most  important,  both 
from  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  of  course  most  extensively  used. 

The  books  intended  simply  to  tea6h  reading:  are  commonly  made  up 
of  miscellaneous  extracts  or  specially  written  pieces  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  these,  in  the  higher  classes,  standard  works  suited  to  the  age  of 
the  children  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  and  every  school 
containing  older  scholars  should  have  such  books  in  use.  In  the 
hands  of  a  wise  teacher  they  may  be  made  to  foster  a  love  of  reading 
and  a  taste  for  literature,  as  well  as  to  furnish  materials  for  exercise 
in  reading  aloud. 

Of  late  years  reading  books  Intended  to  give  information  upon  some 
definite  subject — as  geography  or  history — have  been  introduced  into 
elementary  schools.  Properly  used  such  books  are  in  many  ways  a 
very  great  gain,  and  afford  the  child  some  training  in, acquiring  know- 
ledge from  what  he  reads  as  well  as  some  practice  in  correct  utterance. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  books  for  the  main  purpose  of  teaching  reading,  and  they 
should  be  written  in  a  simpler  style  so  as  to  present  fewer  difficulties. 

The  features  which  should  characterise  the  reading  books,  and  the 
essential  qualities  which  should  distinguish  other  books  for  class  use 
— such  as  arithmetic  books,  copy  books,  grammars,  geography  books, 
atlases,  etc. — will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  the  particular  subjects. 

All  books  intended  for  the  use  of  children  should  be  well  printed 
in  Boffidently  large  type  and  strongly  bonnd.  In  many  instances, 
too,  illustrations  are  a  great  advantage,  both  in  assisting  the  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  matter  and  in  giving  brightness  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  appearance.  The  illustrations  should  be  good  of  their 
kind  ;  not  the  wretchedly  conceived  and  ill-drawn  caricatures  some- 
times found,  nor  the  blurred  and  otherwise  faulty  impressions, 
resulting  from  bad  printing  or  from  the  use  of  worn-out '  electros ' 
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and    defective     *  process-blocks,'    which   are    too    frequently    met 
with. 

Some  naeftil  moral  lessons  may  be  enforced  In  connection  witb  the 
treatment  of  iMtiks.  The  more  children  are  taught  to  respect  hooks 
and  to  treat  them  properly — especially  if  they  are  the  property  of 
others — the  better.  Of  course  in  any  case  a  book  in  constant  use 
by  children  is  certain  to  suffer  a  considerable  amount  of  wear 
and  tear ;  but  cleanliness,  careful  handling,  and  the  avoidance  of 
needless  destruction  may  be  and  should  be  insisted  upon.  If,  how- 
ever, a  book  is  so  badly  bound  as  to  come  rapidly  to  pieces,  a  child 
should  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  much  interest  in  its  preservation. 

XL  CLASS  MANAGEMENT  FROM  THE  DI8CIPLINABY  SIDE. 

All  work  has  to  be  performed  under  conditions,  and  these  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  in  the 
workshop  or  the  home.  The  great  thing  is  to  make  the  conditions 
as  pleasant  and  as  conducive  to  success  as  possible,  to  reduce  any 
deadening  and  obstructive  effects,  and  where  any  influence  exists, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  opposed  to  our  efforts  (as  the 
natural  restlessness  and  volatility  of  children),  so  to  mould  our 
method  of  treatment  as  to  turn  this  influence  in  a  useful  direction. 

Perhaps  no  side  of  his  work  is  so  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  learn, 
none  so  likely  to  try  his  skill  and  patience  to  the  uttermost,  as  the 
easy  and  efficient  control  of  diUdren  wlille  under  Instmction,  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  spirit  of  law  and  order  among  them  that  they 
willingly  and  readily  submit  themselves  to  the  teacher's  guidance. 
In  no  part  of  his  work,  too,  is  failure  so  certain  to  be  followed  by 
disastrous  consequences,  both  to  himself  and  his  pupils,  as  in  this. 
Mere  passive  abstention  from  noise  and  riot  on  their  part  is  not 
sufficient ;  there  must  be  such  steady  and  regular  effort  to  do  what- 
ever is  right  that  self-control  becomes  habitual,  and  they  not  only 
learn  what  is  required  of  them,  but  are  strengthened  in  all  those 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  true  manliness.  To  secure  this  suc- 
cessfully it  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  be  well  informed  about 
what  he  has  to  teach,  or  even  to  be  able  to  communicate  knowledge 
skilfully  ;  he  must  have  the  power  to  influence  children,  and  this  is 
rather  a  matter  of  character  and  of  insight  into  child  nature  than  of 
intellectual  ability. 
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Much,  of  the  greatest  use,  may  of  course  be  learned  as  to  the  re- 
quirements for  success  in  this  matter,  and  as  to  the  expedients  which 
are  found  useful  in  the  disciplinary  management  of  children ;  but  it 
remains  true  that  there  are  some  otherwise  very  estimable  men  who 
find  themselves  incapable  of  controlling. even  a  few  pupils,  and  who 
rapidly  get  into  difficulties  with  even  a  well  disposed  class. 

I.  General  disciplinary  Qualifications  in  the  Teacher  Him- 
self.'— The  following  extract  from  the  author's  School  Management 
gives,  in  a  general  way,  the  main  characteristics  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  teacher  from  the  point  of  view  at  present  under  oon- 
sideratioiL 

**He  should  be  an  enthusiast  but  no  visionary,  a  man  of  many 
devices,  yet  fanatically  attached  to  none ;  hopeful,  and  inclined  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  things,  yet  not  easily  deceived  by  appearances ; 
fttll  of  sympathy  for  little  children,  and  prepared  to  make  all  due 
allowances  for  natural  waywardness  ;  having  faith  in  himself  without 
arrogance  or  conceit,  and,  while  fully  recognising  his  own  responsi- 
bility, ready  to  give  a  full  share  of  credit  to  the  efforts  of  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  work.  He  must  take  care  also  to  be 
at  all  times  a  worthy  ezamide  to  his  children,  bearing  in  mind 
the  strength  of  the  tendency  in  them  to  imitation.  There  is  no 
calculating  the  mischief  which  an  irritable  gloomy  temper  may 
do. 

"His  oheerftilnets  should  keep  his  scholan  on  good  terms  with 
themselves,  and  encourage  them  to  face  work  and  difficulty  reso- 
lutely. He  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  workings  of  any  boy's 
mind  in  terms  of  that  mind,  and  not  heedlessly  put  a  construction 
upon  them  in  accordance  with  his  own  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
He  should  be,  as  it  were,  in  electric  communication  with  every  part  of 
his  school,  able  on  the  instant  to  interpret  action  aright,  and  ready 
at  once  to  remedy  any  derangement  of  the  machinery,  or  make  good 
any  broken  sympathetic  connection.  His  influence  should  be  felt  at 
all  points— *  an  influence  unseen,  perhaps,  and  unobtrusive  but  all 
pervading ;  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  distrust  or  suspicion,  but 
checking  insubordination  before  the  thought  of  it  has  taken  form ; 
exacting  a  faithful  performance  of  duties,  yet  encouraging  by  its 
inspiration  before  despondency  has  attained  a  conscious  existence ; 
soft  and  gentle  as  a  mother's  hand  on  the  brow  of  a  sick  child,  yet 
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holding  the  reins  of  authority,  and  controlling  the  very  motives  of 
action,  like  the  hand  of  fate.' 

**  Energy  must  not  deteriorate  Into  restlessness  or  noise,  vigilance 
Into  espionage,  oonfldenoe  Into  neglect  of  xirecautions,  or  system  into 
a  mere  meobanical  routine.*' 

That  tlie  teacher  should  know  his  scholars  has  heen  so  frequently 
urged  that  the  remark  has  become  trite,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  its 
general  theoretical  acceptance,  in  practice  its  import  is  frequently 
attended  to  but  little,  or  neglected  altogether.  The  importance  of 
such  knowledge  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  respect  to  its  bearing 
on  the  work  of  teaching,  but  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children. 

Unless  the  teacher  knows  those  under  his  charge— knows  them 
not  only  collectively  or  by  name,  but  individually  and  intimately — 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  gain  that  hold  over  them,  which  comes 
from  loving,  respect  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  their  friend,  and  which 
stimulates  them  to  act  as  he  would  have  them,  both  as  to  conduct 
and  work.  Where  this  community  of  feeling  and  interest  exists, 
disciplinary  troubles  are  comparatively  few,  and  such  admonitions 
and  corrections  as  are  required  make  a  far  deeper  impression  than 
they  otherwise  would  do. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  practically  strangers  to 
each  other,  which  makes  the  work  of  management  bo  trying  and  exacting 
when  a  teacher  at  first  takes  charge  of  a  set  of  new  boys.  He  cannot 
apply  to  the  best  advantage  such  skill  in  control  and  knowledge  of 
government  as  he  possesses,  and  hence,  when  any  difficulty  arises,  he  is 
often  put  to  straits  to  discover  exactly  how  it  may  best  be  met ;  for 
it  is  uncertain  what  effect  his  measures  may  have  upon  boys  of  whom 
he  knows  little  or  nothing.  If  he  has  not  had  a  wide  experience,  he  is 
almost  certain  to  think  the  children  worse  than  they  really  are  ;  and, 
unless  he  is  gifted  with  a  large  amount  of  tact  and  patience,  he  may  - 
easily  be  led  into  harshly  repressive  treatment  and  the  employment  of 
a  much  larger  measure  of  punishment  than  is  either  wise  or  necessary. 
When  he  has  become  intimately  acquainted  with  his  pupils'  peculi- 
arities of  intellect  and  character,  he  may  without  difficulty  adjust  his 
expedients  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and  things  which  before  ' 
may  have  caused  him  serious  embarrassment  will  probably  lose  their 
troublesome  character  almost  entirely. 
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Now  Children  cannot  be  known,  in  the  way  they  ahoold  be,  when 
they  never  come  into  contact  with  the  teacher  ezoeiit  dnrins  lefwona. 
Many  an  opportunity  will  arise,  which  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of^ 
for  friendly  and  familiar  chat  about  ordinary  matters  or  things  in 
which  they  take  pleasure ;  and  he  should  look  upon  it  as  a  part  of 
his  duty  to  shew  a  real  interest  in  their  sports  and  pastimes,  as  well 
as  in  their  work.  A  teacher  who  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  or  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  associate  with  his  pupils  in  the  playground,  and, 
if  he  appears  there  at  all,  merely  acts  the  part  of  a  policeman  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  has  strange  notions  of  his  office  and  responsibil- 
ities. He  is  throwing  away  many  valuable  chances  of  getting  that 
insight  into  the  real  characters  of  his  children,  and  that  power  of  exer- 
cising an  increasing  influence  over  them,  which  are  necessary  to  effective 
discipline,  and  are  such  powerful  elements  in  successful  moral  training. 
Kany  a  lesson  In  npright  dealing  and  self-control  may  be  taught  in 
the  playground  by  a  wise  teacher,  without  the  child  being  conscious 
of  it  at  the  time,  which  will  strengthen  the  character  in  the  present 
and  may  tell  powerfully  for  good  in  the  future. 

If  the  teacher  can  play  well,  as  every  young  teacher  at  least  should  be  able  to  do, 
he  will  find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  in  many  ways  to  take  his  part  in  the  more 
athletic  games,  such  as  cricket,  football,  rounders,  prisoner's  base,  and  others  of  a 
like  kind.  Nay,  more,  in  many  instances  he  may  do  much  good  by  organising  games 
for  the  children  and  teaching  them  how  to  play,  especially  in  town  districts  where 
they  have  few  opportunities  of  playing  except  at  schooL 

11.  Disciplinary  Training  and  Class  Control.— By  disciplin- 
ary influenoe,  in  a  narrow  school  sense,  is  meant  the  combined 
agencies  which  the  teacher  brings  to  bear  upon  the  child  in  order  to 
make  him  amenable  to  law  and  order,  and  to  arouse  such  energy  as 
he  possesses  in  a  way  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  put  forth  his 
efforts  in  the  direction  we  wish  ;  to  train  him  to  steady  application 
and  prompt  and  willing  obedience,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
strengthen  him  to  act  more  and  more  independently  until  he  is  able 
to  become  a  law  unto  himself.  In  a  word,  we  have  so  to  stimulate 
and  foster  all  right  and  noble  instincts  in  him,  that  he  may  grow 
in  strength,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  be  ready  and  able 
to  do  his  duty  in  any  position  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

(1)  Order,  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  control 
children,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  if  the  teacher  has  any  natural 
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gift  for  government,  and  knows  how  to  use  it ;  but  knowledge, 
patience,  tact,  and  insight  are  all  necessary  to  success.  If  bandied 
properly,  children  qnicUy  come  to  like  order,  and  are  liappiest  when 
anrroiinded  by  it.  They  respect  power,  and  they  respect  law,  when 
properly  administered ;  but  they  soon  learn  to  what  lengths  they 
can  go.  With  a  teacher  who  betrays  his  weakness  and  acts  injudici- 
ously and  inconsistently — as  a  weak  disciplinarian  is  pretty  sure  to  do 
— they  rapidly  become  so  disorganised  that  they  pay  little  or  no  heed 
to  commands,  or  threats,  or  appeals. for  good  behaviour,  and  lose  no 
opportunity  of  talking,  shifting  their  places,  and  amusing  themselves 
by  playing  tricks  on  their  neighbours,  when  such  things  can  be  done 
with  a  probable  chance  of  escaping  instant  punishment.  Even  this 
they  will  often  run  the  risk  of,  because,  among  so  many  engaged  in 
the  same  way,  they  are  aware  that  there  is  very  considerable  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  escape. 

Unfortunately  in  such  a  case  a  weak  teacher  is  frequently  too 
irritated  to  be  diBcreet,  and  singles  out  some  individual,  to  make  an 
example  of,  who  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  greatest  offenders.  Nay, 
worse,  a  teacher  of  this  kind  will  sometimes  bully  a  timid  and  well- 
disposed  child,  who  has  been  guilty  of  some  small  offence,  when  he 
has  not  the  courage  to  take  in  hand  one  of  the  master  spirits  of 
mischief,  because  such  a  one  may  be  troublesome  to  deal  with,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  him.  The  teacher 
is  perhaps  unconscious  of  this  at  the  time,  but  he  should  be  on  his 
guard,  for  it  is  a  moral  cowardice  which  sooner  or  later  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  A  peaoe  at  any  price  policy  is  pretty  certain  to  end 
in  war. 

Without  proper  order  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  carry  on  school  work 
with  any  success.  Neither  teaching  nor  study  can  proceed  with  any 
useful  effect  amid  a  babel  of  sounds  and  continual  interruptions, 
while  the  children  rapidly  fall  into  habits  of  carelessness,  trifling,  and 
inattention,  if  not  into  more  positive  forms  of  bad  behaviour.  Mere 
silence  or  absolute  passivity  is  not  good  order  ;  a  very  silent  class  is 
in  all  probability  not  a  working  class.  There  is  a  noise  of  work  as 
well  as  of  disturbance,  and  the  teacher  should  be  able  at  once  to 
recognise  clearly  the  difference  between  the  two.  At  the  same  time 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  mutter  or  whisper  their  work  to 
themselves — a  bad  habit  more  easily  contracted  than  cured. 
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Bad  order  needs  to  bo  met  firmly,  calmly,  and  at  onoe  ;  the  longer 
it  is  allowed  to  go  on  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with.  Disturb- 
ances may  often  be  checked  with  ease  at  the  beginning,  by  a  little 
tact,  and  by  firm  but  quiet  and  good-tempered  insistence  upon 
proper  demeanour  ;  if,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  proceed,  the 
teacher  may  find  that  he  has  to  tax  his  resources  severely  before  he 
succeeds  in  restoring  order.  Neither  coaxing,  nor  petting,  nor  beg- 
ging, nor  fierce  scolding,  nor  any  kind  of  violence  will  achieve  what  is 
wanted. 

Compulsion  has  a  distinct  place  in  control,  but  tlie  use  of  force 
alone  is  utterly  ineffeotlTe  as  a  dlsoipllnary  Influenoe.  It  is  of  no  use 
for  a  teacher  to  swoop  down  upon  a  noisy  class  and  punish  recklessly 
this  and  that  offender.  Even  if  he  secures  order  for  the  moment  by 
such  means,  the  disorder  will  break  out  again  worse  than  ever  the 
moment  his  back  is  turned  or  some  other  opportunity  occurs.  Order 
which  is  obtained  solely  by  compulsion  is  mere  external  compliance 
to  avoid  painful  consequences.  It  is  never  to  be  trusted  to,  and  so 
far  from  exerting  any  lasting  influence  for  good  upon  the  child,  is 
very  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  tyranny  of  a  strong  hand  and  to 
evoke  a  spirit  of  opposition.  A  few  minutes  rough  handling  of  a 
child  may  undo  all  the  good  which  months  of  careful  training  have 
accomplished. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  by  Inezperienoed  teaehers  of  attributing 
to  the  whole  class  the  fiinlts  of  individuals.  This  is  not  only  unjust, 
but  an  error  in  judgment  in  many  ways.  The  troublesome  few 
escape  any  special  consequences  to  themselves,  and  are  thus  encour- 
aged in  what  they  consider  the  fun  of  annoying  and  irritating  the 
teacher ;  while  the  better  behaved  children  are  discouraged,  inas- 
much as  not  only  are  their  efforts  unappreciated,  but  they  are  judged 
to  be  as  bad  as  the  rest 

Good  order  is  necessary  ;  but  the  term  must  not  be  misunderstood, 
and  the  teacher  who  acts  without  intelligence  in  this  matter  may  be 
tempted  to  go  too  far.  It  is  very  far  from  wise  to  insist  upon  a 
rigid  mechanical  routine  and  the  severity  of  demeanour  of  soldiers  on 
parade.  Children  are  certain  not  to  be  happy  where  this  is  attempted, 
and  happiness  is  of  the  first  importance  if  wholesome  diseiiAine  is  to 
be  secured.  Eeasonable  allowance  must  be  made  for  their  restless- 
ness, playfulness,  and  the  attempt  to  get  some  amount  of  amusement 
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out  of  tlieir  school  work.  These  are  things  to  be  kept  under  control, 
but  they  sliould  not  be  magnified  into  serious  breaches  of  law. 

TbB  conditions  of  work  shonld  be  as  natural  and  pleasant  as 
possible  80  long  as  the  work  is  not  in  any  way  interfered  with.  The 
child  should  feel  quite  at  his  ease ;  and  while  he  should  never  be 
allowed  to  idle  away  his  time,  or  to  behave  in  a  disorderly  way,  and 
no  approach  to  rudeness  or  want  of  proper  respect  should  be  tolerated, 
a  certain  amount  of  freedom  both  of  speech  and  action  should 
certainly  be  permitted  him.  Without  this,  restraint  becomes  irk- 
some, and  the  teacher  and  pupil  are  not  likely  to  stand  upon  that 
quite  friendly  footing  which  is  so  important  to  the  success  of  educa- 
tional measures. 

(2)  Tke  Exercise  of  Authority.  The  mode  in  which  the  teacher 
brings  his  personal  influence  and  power  of  command  to  bear  upon 
the  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  disciplinary  con- 
troL  Antbority  Is  not  a  matter  to  be  talked  abont  in  school ;  like 
instruments  of  punishment  it  is  best  kept  entirely  in  the  background 
till  needed.  When  occasion  arises  for  its  exercise,  it  is  not  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  teacher  says  which  affects  the  children,  so  much  as 
the  quiet  confidence  of  his  manner — the  calm  decision,  the  clear  firm 
ring  of  the  voice,  the  evident  determination  to  have  things  done 
decently  and  In  order.  There  is  no  stem  magisterial  demeanour,  no 
parade  of  command,  no  attempt  to  enforce  obedience  by  mere  loud- 
ness of  voice  of  angry  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
undemonstrative  conadonsness  of  power,  which  the  children  recognise 
instantly  as  arising  from  strength  of  character,  fearlessness  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  perfect  self-control — a  power  which  is 
utterly  distinct  from  any  mere  external  exhibition  of  force,  and 
which  shews  that  while  the  teacher  remembers  the  consideration  and 
respect  due  to  others,  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  what  is  due  to  himself 
and  the  authority  which  he  represents.  Bluster  is  never  mistaken 
by  children  for  power,  and  is  very  apt  to  aggravate  the  mischief  it  is 
intended  to  cure. 

In  case  of  difficulty  the  young  teacher  should  remember  that  to 
bave*  complete  oonunand  of  oneself  is  a  lirst  requisite  for  commanding 
others.  He  must  have  faith  in  himself  if  others  are  to  have  faith  in 
him.  If  he  lacks  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  he  is  very  apt  to 
become  fearful  of  consequences  directly  some  little  trouble  arises,  and 
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often  overacts  his  part.  Being  doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  any 
measures  he  may  devise,  he  says  and  does  far  more  than  the  circum- 
stances call  for.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  To  allow  the  children  to 
see  that  he  is  at  his  wits'  end  what  to  do,  and  is  too  flurried  to 
act  discreetly,  or  possibly  even  justly,  is  to  court  defeat.  Words 
must  be  used  wisely ;  there  must  be  no  reckless  scolding,  no  frequent 
haranguing  of  the  pupils,  no  threatenings  or  grand  talk  about  what 
the  teacher  intends  to  do.  All  these  are  signs  of  weakness  not 
strength ;  and  if.  he  is  continually  crying  "  wolf !  wolf ! "  he  may 
know  what  to  expect. 

The  teacher  who  is  conBtantly  saying  "  you  shall  do  so  and  so/'  "  I  vHU  be  obeyed," 
"I  will  not  be  trifled  with,"  and  such  like  things,  is  just  the  one  who  is  trifled 
with^even  at  the  risk  of  ill-usage.  The  children  seem  as  though  they  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  mischievously  to  irritate  the  teacher,  and  will  often  act  like  wasps 
when  they  feel  this. 

The  good  disciplinarian  does  not  use  his  strength  to  no  purpose. 
He  does  his  best  to  avoid  giving  the  opportunity  for  any  beginning  of 
disorder ;  he  looks  to  little  things,  and  takes  care  that  the  children 
are  not  left  unemployed  If  anything  wrong  occurs,  he  notes 
instantly  and  exactly  what  is  amiss,  and  applies  the  suitable  remedy 
at  once  in  a  quiet  easy  matter-of-oourse  way  that  shews  he  is  fully 
conscious  of  what  he  is  about  and  is  perfectly  master  of  the  situation. 
He  speaks  as  one  haying  authority,  not  as  one  wlslilng  to  gain  it, 
and  as  tboogh  he  did  not  in  the  least  anticipate  any  opiKMdtion  to  his 
wishes.  He  \a  charitable  and  considerate  in  his  estimate  of  wrong- 
doing, but  all  the  same  he  expects,  and  if  necessary  enforces, 
obedience  to  his  commands.  The  children  recognise  clearly  that  he 
is  patient  with  them,  and  inclined  to  overlook  occasional  lapses  with 
a  simple  reminder,  because  they  are  weak,  not  because  he  has  any 
fear  for  hb  own  power. 

In  few  ways  can  the  teacher  shew  the  weakness  of  his  power  to 
govern  more  than  by  indecision.  Quick  judgment  and  decided 
action  are  frequently  necessary  to  the  teacher,  and  the  importance 
of  these  things  must  not  be  underrated,  or  lost  sight  of,  because  it  is 
possible  to  confound  them  with  rash  haste,  or  with  the  following  of 
some  angry  impulse  of  the  moment.  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty 
turning  up,  such  as  determined  unruljness,  or  an  attempt  to  defy  the 
authority   of  the  teacher,   dilatoriness  in  making  up  his  mind — 
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whether  proceeding  from  timorousnesB  or  any  other  cause — is  sure  to 
increase  his  troubles,  and  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences  to  all 
concerned.  To  apply  a  remedy  quickly  and  steadily  is  half  the  core. 
The  teacher  should  act  calmly,  and  as  considerately  as  the  circum- 
stances allow,  but  with  promptness  and  if  necessary  with  a  strong 
hand.  "There  are  moments,"  says  an  American  writer,  "in  the 
course  of  education,  and  even  of  life,  when  the  delay  which  reasoning 
demands  would  expose  us  to  the  danger  which  it  is  intended  to 
avert"  Occasions  sometimes  arise  where « any  right  course  of  action, 
though  possibly  far  from  the  best,  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and 
where  the  necessities  of  the  case  will  not  allow  of  any  prolonged 
consideration. 

When  mischief  is  going  on,  is  no  time  for  nice  weighing  of  all  the  reasons  for  and 
against  a  certain  course  of  action.  For  the  teacher  to  stand  idly  by  vainly  trying 
to  decide  what  it  were  best  to  do,  or  to  nerve  himself  to  the  requisite  firmness  to  act, 
is  simply  to  strengthen  opposition  to  a  serious  extent.  Where  snch  hesitation  and 
nncertainty  do  not  proceed  firom  sheer  incapacity,  they  are  probably  as  often  as  not  but 
a  disguised  attempt  to  put  off  an  unpleasant  duty,  in  the  hope  that  something  may 
occur  to  render  Interference  unnecessary. 

(3)  The  exercise  of  Tact.  This  is  a  yery  important  element  in  success- 
ful control,  but  its  exemplifications  are  so  varied,  and  shade  into  one 
another  in  such  a  subtle  way,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to 
define  with  any  exactness.  Roughly  it  may  be  said,  that  by  tact  is 
here  meant  an  InstinctlYe  feeling,  allied  to  oommon-Bonae  on  the 
one  hand  and  oonaiderateneBa  on  the  other,  as  to  what  la  suitable 
and  judicious — a  nice  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  to 
what  will  prove  most  felicitous  in  his  treatment  of  children,  so  that 
he  may  put  himself  in  touch  with  them,  and  consequently  increase 
the  effect  of  his  influence  by  the  wisdom  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
applied.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  tact  may  be  viewed  as 
readinesB  of  resource  in  appropriately  adjusting  means  to  ends — skill 
in  adapting  words  and  actions  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  difficulty  in 
which  the  teacher  may  be  placed,  so  that  he  may  say  the  right  word 
and  do  the  right  thing  to  stimulate  the  child  to  take  the  right  course. 
Or,  again,  tact  may  be  looked  upon  as  quickness  of  perception  in 
taking  into  account  all  the  bearings  of  a  case,  and  the  ulterior  conse- 
quences of  any  line  of  action,  so  as  to  come  rapidly  to  a  decision  as  to 
what  is  the  most  fitting  course  to  be  adopted,  and  discreetly  and  con- 
sistently to  carry  this  out 

N 
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The  exercise  of  tftct  requires  that  the  teacher  should  have  all  his 
wits  about  him,  and  be  ready  to  modify  his  method  of  treatment  at 
any  moment  It  will  assist  him  in  discerning  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  done,  and  frequently  save  him  from  blundering 
in  his  dealing  with  children  ;  while  if  he  should  fall  into  error,  as 
every  teacher  is  liable  to  do,  it  will  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  it 
and  to  reduce  any  evil  effects  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  teachers  are  restless  and  fussy,  and  seem  unable  to  refrain 
from  meddling,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  some  small  matter,  even  when 
things  are  going  welL  To  be  continually  interfering  with  a  child 
in  this  way — ^giving  needless  cautions  and  multiplied  instructions,  or 
correcting  over  and  over  again  some  small  fault,  which  he  is  quite 
conscious  of,  and  probably  doing  his  best  to  overcome — is  to  discour- 
age him,  and  impede  that  wholesome  growth  which  can  only  be 
vigorous  when  it  is  natural,  and  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  hasten  it 
through  impatience  or  over-zeaL  It  is  like  constantly  changing  the 
soil  round  a  young  plant  and  interfering  with  its  roots,  to  have  them 
grow  in  the  direction  we  think  best  To  be  too  offlcious  in  matters  of 
discipline  is  often  as  indiscreet  as  to  be  lax. 

Other  teachers  again  are  continually  coming  across  children,  and 
needlessly  irritating  them  or  jarring  their  feelings,  not  purposely  or 
even  in  many  cases  consciously,  not  from  ill-temper  or  lack  of  kind- 
ness, but  from  want  of  tact.  Such  teachers  often  fail  to  understand 
why  children  do  not  take  to  them,  and  why,  although  they  are 
earnest  in  their  work  and  conscious  of  kindly  intention,  it  is  so 
difficult  for  them  to  get  into  touch  with  their  pupils. 

Tact  must  be  founded  on  jnd^^ent  and  ssrmpathy  acting  together  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  for  the  acquirement  of  which  we  can  lay  down 
a  series  of  rules.  It  is  from  its  nature  almost  entirely  the  outcome 
of  experience  ;  and  as  much  is  frequently  to  be  learned  respecting  it 
from  the  consideration  of  failures  as  of  successes.  A  certain  and 
varying  pressure  has  to  be  put  upon  a  tool,  a  certain  speed  of  move- 
ment has  to  be  given,  and  delicate  and  well-judged  modifications  of 
direction  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  smooth  a  cross-grained  piece  of 
wood  ;  without  these  precautions  it  would  simply  be  torn  into  holes. 
The  good  workman  recognises  instinctively  what  to  do,  he  humours 
the  wood  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  yet  none  the  less  certainly  smooths  his 
surface.     So  it  is  with  tact  in  the  treatment  of  children. 
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(4)  Obedience  and  uniformity  ofpresmre  in  disciplinary  measures. 
Restraint  is  necessary  if  the  performance  of  work  in  school  is  to  be 
easy  and  exact ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  general  comfort 
and  convenience  it  is  not  wise  to  go.  Gliililren  ghonld  not  be 
treated  as  machines,  nor  as  evil-doeni  undergoing  a  term  of  imnish- 
mentw  The  love  of  liberty  is  natural  to  children,  and,  as  fiur  as  is 
compatible  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  this  is  to  be  respected.  Never- 
theless, the  teacher  must  not  forget,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  things 
agreeable  for  children,  that  they  have  to  be  governed — that  liberty 
is  not  "absence  of  necessity  for  obedience,''  and  must  never  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  careless  indolent  habits,  the  following  out 
of  their  own  whims  or  likings  when  set  work  has  to  be  done,  disregard 
of  authority  or  the  rights  of  others,  or  lastly  into  opposition  to  just 
restrictions. 

Steady  application  and  ready  obedience  are  essential,  and  a  good 
deal  of  patience  is  necessary  to  secure  these  things.  The  children 
must  distinctly  understand  what  is  required  of  them ;  they  must  be 
guided  into  what  is  right,  warned  when  on  the  point  of  going  wrong, 
and  incited  to  do  their  best  by  a  generous  appreciation  of  their 
efforts — poor  as  these  may  be  when  judged  by  any  absolute  standard. 

There  are  many  occasions,  too,  when  higher  motives  fail ;  and  then 
compulsion  must  step  in,  and  the  child  be  unhesitatingly  made  to 
conform  to  the  teacher's  wishes.  The  more,  however,  children  can  be 
controlled  by  the  teacher's  influence,  and  the  less  by  artificial 
restrictions  and  punishments,  the  more  certainly  will  the  discipline 
exercise  a  wholesome  effect  in  the  present,  and  the  more  lasting  will 
be  its  results. 

Mere  external  compliance  is  often  all  that  can  be  secured  at  the 
moment,  and  this  is  something ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  kind  of 
obedience  calculated  to  train  and  benefit  the  child,  and  something 
higher  must  be  aimed  at  Tme  obedience  Is  a  rational  obedience,  and 
is  given  cheerfully  and  at  once,  from  a  willingness  to  be  led  at  any  rate, 
if  not  from  anxiety  to  do  what  the  teacher  wishes  because  it  is  felt  to 
be  right. 

Anjrtblng  like  perfect  disciplinary  control  Is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
slow  growtb.  The  children  have  gradually  to  learn  exactly  what 
they  may  expect  from  the  teacher,  and  how  he  is  likely  to  view  any 
shortcoming  or  misdemeanour.     They  have  also  to  become  convinced, 
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from  his  habitual  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  that  in  his  exactions 
and  punishments  he  is  anxious  to  be  strictly  just,  and  that  any 
measures  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  take,  severe  though  they  may 
seem,  are  dictated  solely  by  consideration  for  the  general  good,  and 
are  not  adopted  merely  to  save  himself  trouble  or  annoyance. 

The  oonditlonB  of  sohocl  life  shoiild  be  sneli  that  no  weU-diBpoaed 
child  flndfl  dlfflonl^  In  doing  what  Is  right,  and  no  temptation  la 
oflRBred  to  naturally  mlsdhieTOOB  and  tronbleaome  children  to  do 
wrong.  Good  discipline  is  steady  in  its  requirements  and  even  in 
its  pressure,  so  that  children  know  exactly  what  they  have  to  trust 
to.  Its  success  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
administered.  Children  soon  recognise  a  teacher  for  what  he  is,  not 
what  he  may  seem  on  the  outside  ;  and  if  he  is  really  kindly  disposed, 
and  compassionate  to  their  weakness,  they  will  respect  him  all  the 
more  for  being  firm  in  his  treatment  of  any  deliberate  or  careless 
wrong-doing  and  resolute  in  being  obeyed.  He  may  even  be  ex- 
ceedingly strict  without  losing  their  regard,  so  long  as  he  is  always 
just  and  considerate.  It  is  not  strictness,  but  ill-tempered  harshness 
and  indifiference  as  to  what  they  may  feel,  which  alienates  the 
sympathies  of  children. 

Control  which  la  seyere  and  lax  in  tnm  is  never  strong,  and  is  sure 
to  fail  to  affect  children  as  good  discipline  should  do.  A  teacher  who 
allows  his  pupils  to  be  noisy  and  neglectful  of  work  until  the  con- 
fusion can  be  borne  no  longer,  and  then  suddenly  rushes  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  exacts  under  pain  of  punishment  a  rigid 
obedience  and  unnatural  quiet  as  a  kind  of  penance,  is  certain  to  be 
continually  in  difiiculties.  The  children  are  accustomed  to  this 
spasmodic  kind  of  government ;  they  know  that  before  long  the 
teacher's  show  of  determination  will  moderate  and  his  vigilance 
will  relax,  and  hence  they  watch  their  opportunity  to  return  again 
to  their  old  state  of  doing  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

The  circumstances  of  schools  vary  a  good  deal,  both  as  to  arrangements  and  the 
dass  of  children  in  attendance.  In  some  cases  the  maintenance  of  discipline  Is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  while  in  others  it  demands  all  the  skill  and  resource 
which  the  teacher  can  bring  to  bear.  Many  children,  especially  in  the  poor  and 
crowded  districts  of  our  large  towns,  come  Arom  homes  where  they  can  scarcely  be 
■aid  to  lie  subjected  to  any  kind  of  discipline  whatever,  and  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  streets  under  positively  evil  influences.  Frequently,  too,  there  is 
aa  iaharitod  bias  agalasl  any  kind  of  eoatrol  or  rMtraiat,  and  this  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 
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All  theae  things  add  to  tlie  teacher's  difflcolties,  and  neoMsitate  on  his  part  un- 
wvarying  attention,  mnch  patient  forbeannoe,  and  a  decided,  bat  at  the  same  time 
kindlf  and  nnifonn,  administratioa  of  law.  He  has  firequently  to  civilise  as  well  tui 
to  timin  in  other  respects,  and  at  first  has  to  be  content  with  moderate  results. 
With  steady  insistence,  howerer,  and  a  slowly  increasiDg  pressuie  of  leqairements  as 
the  children  are  able  to  bear  it  and  yield  a  voluntary  obedienoe,  all  that  is  needed 
nuy  certainly  in  the  end  be  accomplished. 

The  direct  disciplinary  measures  with  which  a  child  is  brought  into  contact  in 
school  should  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good  upon  the  development  of  character ; 
but,  after  an,  the  Mtfw»Msli«t  Is  the  manl  af  ssghwi  la  wkieh  the  cUli  Uvea,  . 
and,  much  as  the  school  may  do,  there  is  also  much  ^Miiich  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
accomplish  alone. 

{5)  Class  Movements^  etc, — The  movements  of  a  dass  in  changing 
from  one  position  to  another  should  be  conducted  in  an  orderly,  exact, 
and  rapid  way ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  insist  on  the  stiffness 
and  formality  which  distinguish  military  drill  The  children  should 
be  taught  to  march,  but  in  an  easy,  quiet,  natural  way.  The  arms 
should  not  be  folded  but  hang  at  the  side  as  in  ordinary  walking. 
No  talking  should  be  allowed,  and  still  less  anything  like  disorder 
resulting  from  scrambling  haste  or  playful  romping.  ThB  i/dmtbm 
■hoQld  control  tlie  moTementa  from  a  distance  where  he  can  be  seen 
and  heard,  and  avoid  the  common  mistake  of  mixing  himself  up  with 
the  children,  pulling  this  one  and  pushing  that  in  order  to  get  them 
into  their  places.  No  good  disciplinarian  does  this.  If  any  con- 
fusion b^ins  a  halt  should  at  once  be  called,  and  the  matter  put 
right  before  the  children  are  allowed  to  proceed. 

A  class  should  be  equally  distributed  over  the  space  at  command, 
and  every  child  should  have  room  to  sit  or  stand  comfortably.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  have  no  eye  for  symmetrical  arrangement,  and  allow 
the  children  to  remain  crowded  in  some  places  and  scattered  in  others 
throughout  a  lesson. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  distribute  themselves  equally  in  the  various  rows, 
and  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  without  the  teacher  having  to  interfere, 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  right  here  and  there  some  little  derangement 

In  such  lessons  as  writing,  dictation,  drawing,  and  arithmetic 
practice,  the  children  can  scarcely  be  too  far  apart ;  where  oral  teach- 
ing has  to  be  pven  a  more  compact  arrangement  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  wider  tiie  class  the  further  back  the  teacher  should  stand,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  every  child  distinctly  without  being  obliged  to  turn 
the  head  rapidly  right  and  left 
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Words  of  command  should  be  shorty  smartly  given,  and  in  such  a 
tone  that  every  child  can  hear  distinctly,  though  the  teacher  should 
refrain  from  anything  like  shouting.  If  a  command  has  not  been 
heard  it  should  be  given  again,  but  when  it  has  once  been  understood 
it  should  not  be  repeated  without  good  reason.  The  teacher  should 
wait  a  reasonable  time  and  insist  upon  what  he  has  said  being 
attended  to.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  rapidly  reiterate  orders  again 
and  again  because  they  are  not  heeded  at  once ;  when  this  is  the 
case  the  children  grow  careless  and  rarely  attend  to  what  has  been 
said  until  it  has  been  repeated  several  times. 

Some  teachers  employ  a  special  sigoal  (as  the  sound  of  a  whistle  or  a  small  bell)  to 
enjoin  absolate  silence  and  cessation  of  all  movement.  Sach  a  signal  has  the 
advantsge  of  being  heard  distinctly  at  any  time,  and  in  a  large  school  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  something  of  this  kind  is  often  useful,  though  in  the  case  of  a  single 
class  it  is  not  necessary. 

Physical  exercise  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  is 
often  a  relief  after  the  strain  of  mental  work ;  or  may  be  used  in 
special  circumstances  during  the  teaching  to  rouse  the  children  from 
a  state  of  apathy  or  inattention.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the 
necessary  orders  are  best  given  by  signals  or  numbers. 

Signals  are  generally  better  in  school  than  words  of  command 
where  they  can  be  readily  employed,  as  noise  is  thereby  reduced,  and 
the  children  are  compelled  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the 
teacher  if  they  are  to  perform  what  is  required  of  them.  They  are 
often  useful  in  class  management  in  connection  with  other  things 
besides  physical  exercises  ;  for  instance,  as  a  means  of  directing  the 
children  to  stand  or  sit,  of  controlling  such  things  as  the  simultaneous 
exhibition  of  exercises,  and  the  movements  into  or  out  of  desks,  or, 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  warning.  In  fact,  the  less 
talking  there  is  in  connection  with  disciplinary  measures  of  any  kind, 
the  better  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  general  comfort 

(6)  Reproof  and  Punishment. — The  mode  in  which  reiiroof  is  given 
has  very  much  to  do  with  its  power  as  a  correctionary  influence.  It 
should  be  given  earnestly,  that  the  child  may  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  heeding  what  is  said  to  him,  but  without  any  trace  of 
petulance  or  irritability.  These,  however,  must  not  be  confrised  with 
displeasure,  which  is  often  a  very  useful  disciplinary  measure  when 
the  withdrawal  of  the  teacher's  good  opinion  is  felt  to  be  a  loss,  as 
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it  ought  to  be.  Even  righteous  anger  is  sometimes  not  only  admis- 
sible, but  natural  and  salutary,  when  some  serious  offence  has  been 
deliberately  committed.  The  teacher  must  be  on  his  guard,  however, 
and  be  sure  that  his  indignation  is  directed  against  the  evil,  and  is 
not  merely  the  outcome  of  aggravated  personal  annoyance  or  bad 
temper,  as  it  is  certain  to  be  if  it  leads  to  hasty  judgment,  intemperate 
action,  violence  of  language,  or  abuse.  Blglitiy  emidoyed,  the  tMi6Ii«r'g 
aagar  will  be  fUt  by  tHe  child  to  be  the  strongest  fonn  of  reproot 
To  make  use  of  it  in  the  case  of  ordinary  school  faults  or  shortcomings 
is  seriously  to  confuse  a  child's  moral  perceptions,  and  to  destroy  any 
good  effect  it  may  have  when  legitimately  applied  to  more  weighty 
matters. 

A  serious  but  not  uncommon  mistake  in  reproving  children  is  for 
the  teacher  to  allow  himself  to  fall  into  the  haUt  of  constant  soolding 
or  flmltflniling— the  running  fire  of  little  rebukes,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  *  nagging.'  This  keeps  both  the  teacher  and  pupils  con- 
tinually in  a  state  bordering  on  vexation  and  discontent,  and  such  a 
frame  of  mind  cannot  but  be  productive  of  harmful  results.  The 
child  soon  becomes  so  accustomed  to  being  rated  in  this  way  that  he 
pays  little  or  no  attention  to  what  is  said,  and  grows  callous  to  reproof 
even  when  justly  deserved  and  rightly  given. 

As  with  incentives  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  only  the  least 
amonnt  of  reproof  or  pnnlshment  that  will  aocompllsh  the  purpose 
should  be  employed  ;  and  the  means  used  should  be  as  varied  as  the 
number  at  disposal  or  the  circumstances  will  allow.  If  punishment 
is  frequently  appealed  to  in  the  same  form  a  larger  and  larger  amount 
becomes  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  ''the  best  remedy  in  the  world  may  soon  cease  to  be  a 
remedy  if  it  be  too  often  applied." 

The  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  class 
on  the  side  of  right,  to  secure  their  confidence,  and  especially  to  get 
hold  of  the  leaders  among  the  children.  The  opinion  of  the  general 
body  acts  powerfully  here  as  elsewhere,  and  a  pupil  will  feel  coirec- 
tion  with  tenfold  force  if  he  knows  that  he  stands  equally  condemned 
both  by  the  teacher's  judgment  and  by  the  right  feeling  of  his  fellows, 
although  they  may  be  truly  and  justly  sorry  for  hina. 

The  more  delicate  a  reproof  so  long  as  it  is  effectual,  tho  better ; 
and  as  delicacy  of  feeling  grows  in  the  children,  reproof  should  be- 
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come  correspondingly  more  and  more  gentle.  A  modem  writer  has 
said  :  ^*A  man  may  easily  produce  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  his 
schoolroom  that  to  address  even  the  gentlest  reproof  to  any  individual 
in  the  hearing  of  others  would  be  a  most  severe  punishment ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  so  destroy  that  sensitiveness  that  his 
vociferated  reproaches  will  be  as  unheeded  as  the  wind." 

A  <diild'i  feelings  should  never  be  wounded  unnecessarily.  Sneering 
or  sarcastic  remarks  are  utterly  out  of  place  with  children,  and  are 
certain  to  be  productive  of  much  harm  in  administering  discipline. 
Nothing  scorches  and  shrivels  up  the  good  feelings  of  children  sooner 
than  a  bitter  mockery  of  them.  They  clearly  understand  the  under- 
lying unkindness  of  such  remarks,  even  where  they  do  not  grasp 
their  meaning ;  they  feel  that  the  teacher  from  his  superior  strength 
and  position  is  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness,  and,  being  out- 
raged by  such  treatment  of  them,  they  rapidly  lose  all  their  affection 
for  and  desire  to  please  the  teacher. 

Again,  as  the  writer  has  said  elsewhere,  "  we  dioald  not  apply  impteanat  aplthets  to 
children  or  get  into  a  habit  of  attributing  vices  to  tiiem ;  we  are  very  likely  to  com* 
plete  thereby  an  only  half-formed  tendency,  and  to  strengthen  wrong-doing  rather 
than  to  repress  it.  A  child  who  is  continually  being  called  a  liar  is  pretty  certain  to 
become  confirmed  in  the  vice.  Ui^just  and  unkind  words  often  sting  deeply,  and 
rankle  in  the  child's  mind  long  after  the  cause  which  led  to  them  is  forgotten." 

Oood-tempered  kindly  ridicule  is  quite  free  from  the  malevolent 
feeling  which  accompanies  a  sneer  or  a  sarcastic  remark,  and  may 
occasionally  prove  an  efficient  means  of  rousing  a  boy  to  effort, 
enlisting  his  attention,  checking  foolish  answering,  and  the  like.  It 
needs  considerable  tact,  however,  and  a  happy  manner  to  employ  it 
properly.  Some  teachers  are  certainly  able  to  make  use  of  it  with 
good  effect,  and  without  the  child  feeling  any  bitterness  or  opposi- 
tion :  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  employ  it  in  this  way,  and 
where  such  is  the  case  it  is  much  better  left  alone. 

If  the  teacher  has  unintentionally  or  carelessly  done  a  child  an 
injustloe,  lie  should  not  be  above  acknowledging  it.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  to  do  this  lowers  his  influence,  or  is  destructive  of 
his  dignity,  if  it  is  done  properly.  The  acknowledgment  should  shew 
the  teacher's  wish  to  be  strictly  just,  and  should  not  be  put  as  an 
admission  of  want  of  self-restraint,  or  as  the  outcome  of  bewilder- 
ment.    "  None  of  us,"  as  Mr.  Calderwood  remarks,  "  professes  to  be 
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perfect ;  it  would  be  the  purest  affectation  to  conduct  a  class  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are." 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that,  so  long  as  correct 
discipline  is  secured  the  lees  pTinislunent  of  any  sort  is  employed  the 
more  salutary  will  be  tlie  nature  of  the  control  exerdsed.  Punish- 
ment of  some  kind  however  will  always  be  necessary  in  the  manage- 
ment of  either  class  or  school ;  for  there  are  certain  to  be  frequent 
instances  when  the  teacher's  warnings  and  reproofs  will  remain  un- 
heeded, or  regulations  be  set  at  defiance,  and  at  times  even  serious 
moral  offences  will  be  committed,  which  will  need  to  be  dealt  witL 
On  such  occasions  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  teacher,  but  entirely 
for  the  good  of  the  children,  that  punlBlmient  should  step  in  to  the 
support  of  law  ;  and  the  teacher  must  not  shirk  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibility that  devolves  upon  him  in  this  matter. 

The  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  not  that  the  teacher  should  do 
without  punishment,  but  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  his 
utmost  to  manage  with  less  and  less  of  it  as  time  goes  on  ;  and  that 
the  standard  which  he  should  set  before  him  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  severer  forms  of  penalty — such  as  corporal  punishment — altogether. 
It  may  not  be  possible,  even  with  the  most  earnest  endeavour,  to  reach 
such  a  state  of  things — for  some  instance  of  gross  misconduct  may  at 
any  time  turn  up,  which  it  would  be  no  true  kindness  to  the  offender, 
and  would  be  folly  with  respect  to  discipline,  to  pass  over  or  treat 
inadequately  ;  but  it  will  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher  himself 
as  well  as  for  the  children  to  have  honestly  made  the  attempt. 


'  which  is  meant  the  teacher's  exhortations  and  the  influence  of  his 
personal  character  and  authority— is  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  more  perfect 
the  understanding  between  teacher  and  taught  the  greater  will  be  its  power.  It  is 
nevertheless  quite  inadequate  to  meet  all  cases,  and  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  chil- 
dren hardened  by  neglect,  evil  influences,  or  parental  mismanagement,  who  are  just 
those  most  likely  to  give  trouble.  Its  eff'ect,  too,  is  very  much  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  punishment  behind  to  enforce  obedience  if  its  behests  are 
n^lected  or  contemned.  A  grave  practical  difficulty  also  exists  with  respect  to  plac- 
ing anything  like  sole  reliance  u^ion  moral  suasion,  as  usually  understood.  It 
exiKwtulation  is  to  be  efl'ective,  a  considerable  time  must  be  spent  with  each  refhictory 
pupil,  to  point  out  to  him  his  position,  and  gain  the  necessary  hold  upon  him  to  induce 
him  to  do  right  This  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question  and  make  a  heavy  call 
upon  the  teacher's  patience,  time,  and  resources,  even  with  alai^e  class;  while  in 
dealing  with  a  school  of  three  or  four  hundred  children,  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Even  if  all  that  is  sometimes  claimed  for  it  were  theoretically  true— which  is 
very  much  to  be  doubted— some  shorter  and  prompter  method  of  dealing  practically 
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with  delinquents  would  have  to  be  adopted.  It  is  to  be  doubted  fUrther  whetlier  chil- 
dren would  not  soon  become  insufferably  bored  by  being  frequently  admonishod  in 
this  way,  in  which  case  all  good  effect  would  certainly  be  lost. 

In  administering  punishment,  it  is  well  as  far  as  possible  to 
suit  the  penalty  to  the  offence ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  done,  and 
as  a  last  resource,  the  teacher  in  many  cases  has  to  fall  back  upon  the 
infliction  of  bodily  pain.  For  any  serious  or  determined  misbehayiour 
corporal  punishment  has  the  advantage  of  being  "  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive  "  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  brief  but  painful  experience  is  just 
what  is  needed  to  arouse  the  child  to  a  sense  of  his  condition  and 
stimulate  his  moral  nature.  If  properly  applied,  it  may  be  made  quite 
sufficiently  painful  without  endangering  any  part  of  the  human  frame. 
The  head  should  always  be  held  sacred  ;  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  any  teacher  ever  box  a  child's  ears.  Irremediable  mischief  of 
the  gravest  character  may  be  easily  done  in  this  way  in  a  thoughtless 
moment 

Cafe  Bhoold  be  taken  not  to  goad  a  child  into  obstinate  diaobedience 
or  determined  defiance.  When  the  management  is  what  it  should  be, 
instances  of  stubborn  refusal  to  do  what  is  required  are  rare.  Such  a 
case  however  may  occur,  and  is  often  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter 
to  deal  with.  Unless  the  child  is  to  be  dismissed  from  the  school,  he 
must  be  compelled  to  obey,  but  the  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  done 
needs  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  It  is  a  matter  which 
no  subordinate  teacher  should  ever  attempt,  and  the  only  thing  that 
remains  for  him  to  do,  is  to  hand  over  the  offender  to  the  head  teacher. 

Punishment  should  be  reasonable  both  in  amount  and  kind,  and  on 
no  account  must  it  ever  be  allowed  to  pass  into  cruelty.  All  such 
old-ftvshioned  punishments  as  beating  with  rulers,  keeping  for  long 
periods  without  food,  holding  up  weigh t««,  kneeling  in  uncomfortable 
positions,  gagging,  pinching,  pulling  of  ears,  and  the  like,  are  barbar- 
ous and  strongly  to  be  condemned. 

The  class  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  send  a  child  out  for  coriK>ral  punishment, 
but  its  actual  infliction  should  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  head  teacher,  who 
should  also  reserve  the  final  right  of  judgment  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
offender.  The  aiUhority  of  the  cUits  teacher ^  however^  muet  always  hefuUy  supported  in 
some  tmy  or  otiur,  or  discipline  will  soon  become  an  imix>ssibility  for  him. 

The  mode  in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  has  mnch  to  do  with 
its  effect.     The  teacher  should  listen  to  all  that  may  be  properly  urged 
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in  extenuation  of  a  fault,  but  he  should  not  allow  the  child  to  argue 
with  him  in  the  hope  of  escaping,  nor  to  cavil  at  his  decision.  His 
judgment  should  be  final,  and  having  been  deliberately  and  justly 
anived  at  nothing  more  should  be  said. 

When  decided  upon,  the  punlBlmient  should  be  administered  soberly 
and  earnestly,  and  with  sufficient  severity  for  the  child  to  wish  to  avoid 
it.  Sham  punishmenJU  are  a  mischievous  mockeiy  and  speedily  bring 
the  teacher's  authority  into  contempt  There  must  be  no  trace  of 
personal  animosity  against  the  child,  or  of  careless  indifference  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  teacher  feels  the  infliction  of 
punishment  to  be  an  unpleasant  part  of  his  duty,  but  one  which  he 
must  not  shrink  from  performing.  That  the  Jnstlce  of  the  ptmlsh- 
ment  should  be  recognised  is  essential  to  its  success,  and  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  either  careless  or  capricious. 


A  great  difficulty  exists  In  apportloiiliig  tli*  nune  pvnldimeat  to  tli*  game  offence,  by 
whomsoever  committed,  as  what  is  a  severe  punishment  to  one  child  may  be  a  very 
moderate  one  to  another.  The  teacher  however  can  scarcely  make  distinctions  of  this 
kind  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  unfairness,  and  it  is  not  always 
ponible  to  estimate  exactly  how  a  punishment  affects  an  offender.  One  thing  is  clear, 
it  Is  iMttor  to  err  on  tho  side  of  aasity  than  of  sovuitj. 

Both  in  reproof  and  in  awarding  punishment,  the  teacher  must 
dIstfngnisTi  clearly  between  incapacity  and  absence  of  effort,  and 
the  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  which  exists  in  the 
teacher's  mind  with  reference  to  the  matter.  It  often  needs  the  nicest 
judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  powers  and  character  to 
estimate  correctly  the  extent  to  which  he  has  striven  to  do  what  is 
required  of  him.  Results  are  by  no  Tneans  a  safe  guide ;  and  if  any 
minimum  standard  is  laid  down,  so  that  all  who  do  not  reach  it  are 
deemed  worthy  of  punishment,  it  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
member  of  the  class  with  earnest  application. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pain  is  the  means,  not  the  object  of 
pimishment.  Its  object  is  to  reform  the  offender,  and  to  deter  both 
him  and  others  from  a  repetition  of  the  transgression,  to  arouse  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  position,  and  so  give  better  influences  an  opportunity 
of  acting  for  his  improvement.  Punishment  alone  can  never  efflBct 
what  is  required ;  the  wish  voluntarily  to  do  better  and  to  rise  to 
higher  things  must  be  given  by  other  and  gentler  influences.  Where 
there  is  no  inward  shame  produced,  the  punishment  does  little  good 
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to  the  offender  himself  beyond  securing  an  outward  and  unwilling 
compliance,  and  more  than  this  is  necessary  for  moral  growth. 

Where  numbers  have  to  be  taught  together,  the  regulations  and  disciplinary 
sanctions  cannot  fail  to  be  to  some  extent  artiflciaL  The  hrinowmew  of  flmlta  Is  aot  to 
be  InifA  bj  tho  tronble  or  aaaoyanee  th«7  oanso ;  and  the  teacher  should  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  moral  guilt  (such  as  lying,  dishonesty,  or  the  use  of 
obscene  language)  and  a  breach  of  school  rules  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  work 
and  general  convenience.  It  may  be  necessary  to  punish  for  such  things  as  talking, 
inattention,  carelessness,  and  the  like — or  better  for  the  neglect  of  duty  they  involve 
—if  the  child  is  heedless  of  warning ;  but  they  are  not  morally  wrong  in  themsdvef, 
and  to  regard  them  in  the  same  way  as  iniquity  is  completely  to  conftise  a  child's 
moral  notions. 

▲  cbild  should  only  be  punished  for  doing  things,  either  deliberately 
or  carelessly,  wMch  he  knows  to  be  wrong ;  faults  committed  through 
ignorance  or  inexperience,  accidental  backslidings,  momentary  for- 
getfulness,  are  best  treated  by  other  means.  It  is  impossible  in  school 
to  lay  down  express  regulations  respecting  everything,  and  there  are 
weighty  objections  to  increasing  their  number  beyond  a  moderate 
limit  The  cultivation  of  the  child^s  moral  intelligence  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Frequently  a  teacher  has  to 
be  content  for  the  time  if  a  child  keeps  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  it 
is  unsafe  to  punish  beyond  this  ;  but  no  opportunity  shovld  he  lost  of 
leading  a  child  to  see  in  what  spirit  he  should  acty  and  it  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  honour  with  him  not  to  do  anything  which  he  feels 
to  be  wrong  whether  forbidden  or  not. 

Punishment  in  school  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  vengeance  of  the 
law,  and  consequently  a  boy  should  never  be  allowed  to  feel  that  by 
suffering  his  punishment  he  has  cleared  off  all  scores  with  the  teacher. 
The  pain  is  not  administered  to  avenge  the  pa^t,  but  to  preverU,  if 
possible^  wrong-doing  in  ike  future ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
teacher's  good  opinion  until  the  child  shows  anxiety  to  amend  ought 
to  be  felt  as  a  serious  consequence  of  punishment.  If  we  could  insure 
that  a  child  would  never  willingly  or  carelessly  fall  again  in  the  same 
way,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  forgive.  "But  experience  shews  that 
in  very  many  cases  this  is  improbable,  and  that  the  child  needs  some 
painful  association  with  wrong-doing  to  fix  firmly  in  his  mind  the 
necessity  for  improvement. 

Punishment  and  learning  should  be  dissociated  as  much  as  possible. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the  administration  of  discipline — 
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nnlees  there  is  a  very  low  moral  tone  in  the  class — when  frequent 
punishments  are  necessary.  Such  a  state  cannot  be  one  of  happiness 
either  to  teacher  or  children.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  schoolroom 
win  ever  be  made  as  pleasant  as  the  playground,  but  it  may  be  made 
a  very  much  pleasanter  place  than  it  frequently  is.  What  the  teacher 
has  to  aim  at  is  to  arouse  such  a  sense  of  honour  and  spirit  of  zealous 
effort  that  punishment  is  required  less  and  less,  and  the  children  per- 
form what  they  have  to  do  with  cheerful  alacrity.  When  this  is  the 
case  most  of  the  difficulties  of  class  management  disappear. 

We  may  perhaps  usefully  conclude  the  consideration  of  this  section 
of  the  work  with  the  following  SUHMABT  OF  THE  MOBE  IMPORTANT 
POINTS  BESPECTma  CLAB8-DIBCIPIINE. 

(1)  Discipline  is  the  <wipiitTitiwg  and  onltlyation  of  a  Bpiiit  of  right 
Mnduct  —  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Much  beyond  the 
exercise  of  force  u  needed  as  the  means,  and  much  more  than  merely 
passive  obedience  should  be  secured  as  the  result.     . 

(2)  In  disciplining  children,  attention  must  be  directed  to  inducing 
in  them  the  right  firame  of  mind  to  profit  by  whatever  good  may  fall 
in  their  way,  the  eurhing  of  evil  tendencies,  and  the  correction  of  had 
haute. 

(3)  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  honour 
and  duty  in  children,  and  as  far  as  this  is  shewn  to  exist  it  should 
always  be  relied  upon. 

(4)  Trae  disdiillne  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  the  result  of  right 
government  and  the  steady  action  of  good  influences.  It  depends  not 
upon  what  is  said  but  upon  what  is  done. 

(5)  The  happiness  of  children  is  essential  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  discipline.  Sympathy,  good  temper,  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  beneficent 
control. 

(6)  The  conditions  of  work  should  be  made  as  pleasant  as  is  con- 
sistent with  strenuous  application.  Restraint  should  not  be  carried 
beyond  what  is  reasonably  necessary.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
damp  the  natural  ardour  and  gaiety  of  children. 

(7)  Jnstioe  should  he  so  administered  that  it  is  recognised  as  such 
by  the  children,  and  their  sympathies  are  secured  on  the  side  of  right. 
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Incapacity  must  not  be  confused  with  absence  of  effort.  It  is  never 
unwise  for  the  teacher  to  acknowledge  any  mistake  or  misjudgment 
into  which  he  may  unwittingly  have  fallen. 

(8)  GkKxi  order  is  alMOlut^  necessary  to  progress.  It  should  he 
clearly  expected  and  steadily  insisted  upon.  Children  like  order  when 
surrounded  by  it.  They  respect  law  when  properly  administered,  and 
are  the  happier  for  being  brought  under  its  dominion. 

(9)  Tbe  dlBdpllnaiy  requirements  slunild  be  uniform  in  prewnre. 
The  teacher  should  say  what  he  means  and  mean  what  he  says,  that 
the  children  may  know  what  to  expect  of  him.  Proper  control  is 
certain  not  to  be  secured  if  the  teacher  is  severe  and  lax  by  turns. 
Spasmodic  government  is  weak  government, 

(10)  Children  should  be  made  clearly  aware  what  is  required  of 
them.  Ignorance  is  a  plea  in  school  law.  The  cultivation  of  the 
moral  intelligence  must  not  be  neglected.  Inadvertence  must  not  be 
treated  as  deliberate  wrong-doing, 

(11)  The  love  of  freedom  in  children  is  to  be  respected ;  but  liberty 
is  not  licence,  nor  is  it  the  absence  of  necessity  for  prompt  obedience 
when  called  upon. 

(12)  Tact  is  necessary  at  almost  every  point  in  dealing  with 
children.  They  should  never  be  needlessly  irritated  or  goaded  into 
opposition  ;  nor  should  they  be  treated  as  though  anxious  to  do  wrong. 

(13)  Authority  should  be  felt  as  an  invisible  presence,  not  paraded 
or  talked  about.  Rashness,  injustice,  indecision,  carelessness,  and 
irritability  all  tell  powerfully  against  good  discipline. 

(14)  The  teacher's  power  is  shewn  by  quiet  confidence  of  manner, 
calm  decision,  readiness  of  resource,  and  fearlessness  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  duty.  Complete  self-control  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
control  of  others. 

(15)  Commands  should  be  given  firmly  and  distinctly ;  but  a  loud 
blustering  tone  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  teacher  should  speak 
as  one  having  authority y  not  as  one  wishing  to  gain  it ;  and  should 
never  shew  that  he  anticipates  disorder  or  disobedience. 

(16)  The  fewer  the  orders  given  the  better,  but  they  should  be 
obeyed  at  once  and  properly  when  given.  The  teacher  should  strive 
to  control  by  the  eye  rather  than  the  voice.    Every  means  should  be 
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taken  to  reduce  noise  as  much  as  possible.     A  noisy  teacher  makes  a 
noisy  doss. 

(17)  In  controlling  class  movements  the  teacher  should  stand  where 
he  can  be  seen  and  heard  distinctly.  The  movements  should  be  quiet, 
orderly,  exact,  rapid,  and  conducted  in  a  natural  way.  Children 
should  never  be  pushed  or  pulled  into  their  places. 

(18)  Disorder  should  he  checked  ilrmly,  calmly,  and  at  once  ; 
neglect  means  trouble.  The  cause  should  be  looked  to  and  the 
remedy  applied  there.  It  is  of  little  use  to  doctor  symptoms.  Good 
discipline  is  not  to  be  expected  with  children  unemployed. 

(19)  Vigilance  is  necessary,  hut  never  espionage.  The  teacher 
should  be  ever  on  the  alert,  and  warn  where  necessary.  Little  things 
should  he  looked  to,  and  mischievous  children  separated.  It  is  often 
well  to  have  dull,  backward,  and  restless  or  troublesome  children  in 
front 

(20)  Reproof  should  be  given  quietly  but  earnestly,  and  as  deli- 
cately as  is  consistent  with  its  being  effective.  Threats,  persistent 
scolding,  violence  of  language,  avid  abuse,  are  all  out  of  place. 
Sneering  and  sarcasm  are  cruel  when  applied  to  children  ;  even  good- 
natured  ridicule  is  often  a  dangerous  weapon. 

(21)  The  fitnlts  of  indivldoals  must  not  be  attributed  to  a  whole 
gronp.  Charity  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  motives,  and 
reasonable  allowance  made  for  backsliding.  The  gravity  of  faults  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  annoyance  they  cause. 

(22)  Punishment  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  wrong-doing,  and  a 
stimulus  to  effort.  It  should  be  given  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  not 
to  avenge  the  past.  Voluntary  right  conduct  must  be  secured  by 
other  influences. 

(23)  The  mode  in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  has  much  to  do  with 
its  success.  It  should  be  severe  enough  for  the  child  to  be  anxious 
to  avoid  it,  and  carefully  proportioned  to  the  offence. 

(24)  Punishment  and  learning  should  be  dissociated  as  much  as 
possible.  The  least  amount  of  punishment  that  will  serve  should 
always  be  used ;  and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  should  be  as  varied 
as  possible.     "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 
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(25)  A  daas  needing  mncli  pnnlBlunent  Is  certainly  not  well 
goyemed,  and  the  teacher  should  look  for  the  cause  in  his  own 
administration. 

m.  CLASS  MANAQSMSNT  FROM  THB  SIDE  OF  TBAOHINO. 

So  much  has  been  said  incidentally  concerning  this  subject,  in 
dealing  with  the  general  work  of  teaching,  that  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary in  this  connection  to  mark  more  particularly  a  few  points  where 
the  teacher  is  likely  to  go  wrong,  and  to  extend  somewhat  our  con- 
r  ideration  of  one  or  two  subjects  of  importance. 

I.  General  Treatment  of  Children  during  Teaching. 

(1)  Employment. — Teaching  one  pupil  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  teaching  a  class.  In  the  former  case  everything  can  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  the  child's  needs,  both  with  respect  to  teaching  and  disci- 
pline ;  whereas  in  a  class  there  are  sure  to  be  considerable  differences 
of  ability,  as  well  as  much  variation  in  the  power  to  give  anything 
like  voluntary  attention.  The  amount  of  interest  which  children 
take  in  any  particular  subject  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Power 
gives  pleasure,  and  children,  like  adults,  are  generally  most  interested 
in  things  which  they  can  do  best.  This  alone  causes  very  considerable 
difference  to  the  way  in  which  the  various  members  of  a  class  view 
any  work  in  hand,  and  cannot  but  affect  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  In  some  cases  positive  dislike 
has  to  be  overcome. 

The  general  Information  and  prevlotui  experience  of  the  children, 
again,  apart  from  the  special  subjects  of  school  study,  have  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  teaching,  and  make  certain 
things  easy  to  some  which  are  both  difficult  and  tedious  to  others. 
Bad  habits,  also,  whether  arising  from  neglect  or  previous  bad  teach- 
ing, are  often  the  source  of  considerable  trouble  in  the  management  of 
a  class. 

The  teacher  has  so  to  distribute  the  work  and  vary  his  method  as 
to  call  upon  each  child  for  just  that  share  which  he  is  able  to  perform, 
and  to  induce  him  to  use  such  power  as  he  possesses  without  expect- 
ing from  him  more  than  he  can  give.  Nothing  diaconrageB  atihild 
more  than  continuous  failure  when  he  has  tried  his  best,  and  he  should 
be  saved  from  this  as  much  as  pos.«iibIe.     Something  useful  must  Iks 
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found  for  every  one  to  do,  so  that  the  brightest  may  find  themselves 
fully  occupied,  and  the  dullest  be  encouraged  by  discovering  that  they 
can  do  something.  The  difficulty  is  to  do  this  without  sacrificing 
either  ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  it  at  all  per- 
fectly with  a  large  class,  the  necessity  should  always  be  present 
to  the  teacher's  mind,  and  lead  him  to  do  his  utmost  in  this 
direction. 

Where  only  a  few  learn,  and  the  rest,  hopelessly  perplexed,  are 
allowed  to  remain  idle  so  far  as  learning  is  concerned,  difficulties  are 
sure  to  arise  aa  to  order  and  attention.  Inactiyity  la  repugnant  to 
clilldreii,  and  those  who  are  left  mentally  inactive  from  being  prac- 
tically outside  the  teaching  will  naturally  find  some  occupation  for 
themselves  of  a  nature  troublesome  to  the  teacher  and  obstructive  to 
the  lesson.  Such  children  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  What  they 
need  is  to  be  saved  from  themselves  ;  and  when  properly  treated, 
although  they  may  not  have  learned  all  that  could  be  wished,  at  least 
they  will  have  picked  up  a  little.  What  is  of  equal  importance  too, 
they  will  have  had  such  faculties  as  they  possess  exercised,  as  well  as 
have  been  prevented  from  falling  into  bad  habits. 

"The  common  maxim,"  says  Pillans,  "that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  mischief,  ia 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  a  school ;  and  the  best  receipt  for  correcting 
evil  habits  where  they  exist,  and  still  more  for  preventing  the  growth  of  them, 
is  to  keep  the  mind  perpetually,  agreeably,  and  usefully  employed.  This  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  publio 
instructor  should  be  mainly  directed." 

Want  of  employment  of  children  during  a  lesson  is  often  due  to 
defective  judgment ;  such  as  overlooking  those  who  are  least  inclined 
to  effort,  or  the  over  employment  of  any  device  where  the  bulk  of  the 
active  work  is  done  by  the  teacher,  while  the  children  remain  merely 
listeners  or  onlookers — especially  if  what  is  being  said  or  done  has  no 
particular  interest  for  them.  It  is  no  bad  rule,  that  the  children 
should  say  as  much  as  possible  about  a  lesson,  and  the  teacher  only 
what  is  necessary.  In  this  connection  questions  frequently  have  a  dis- 
ciplinary value  in  keeping  up  attention,  and  in  preventing  mischief, 
quite  apart  from  their  use  in  other  ways.  They  are  an  easy  and 
effective  method  of  rousing  a  child  when  on  the  point  of  falling  into  a 
state  of  carelessness  or  mental  torpor — the  forerunner  of  weariness,  and 
hence  an  incipient  temptation  to  indulge  in  trifling  or  amusement.     If 
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the  pupil  feels  that  the  moment  he  shews  signs  of  listlessness  or 
inattention,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  a  question  upon  what 
the  teacher  has  just  said,  he  has  a  strong  motive  for  remaining  on  the 
alert,  and  anything  short  of  deliberate  idleness  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible if  the  teaching  is  within  his  grasp. 

(2)  Praise  and  encouragement. — The  feeling  of  gratification,  which 
arbes  from  finding  their  efforts  are  appreciated,  acts  powerfully  upon 
children,  and  may  be  so  employed  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful incentives  to  steady  effort  and  orderly  conduct.  Hence  the 
teacher  should  not  be  too  sparing  of  praise  and  encouragement  where 
they  are  deserved ;  and  the  commendation  should  be  given  heartily, 
not  grudgingly.  Much  depends  however  upon  the  good  judgment 
with  which  it  is  made  use  of.  If  given  carelessly  or  indiscriminately, 
it  soon  ceases  to  have  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  pupils. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  t%  withhold  just  approbation  of  earnest  effort, 
or  of  the  successful  conquest  of  real  difficulty  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases 
it  is  only  seldom  that  it  need  be  given  directly  in  words.  A  smile  or 
look  of  pleasure  firom  the  teacher  will  often  do  as  much  to  encourage 
a  chUd  as  openly  expressed  commendation.  The  latter  may  then  be 
well  reserved  for  cases  of  more  distinguished  merit,  and  will  be  much 
more  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  the  value  attached  to  it  A 
child  who  does  not  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  teacher  is  to  a 
large  extent  outside  his  influence  ;  and  where  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  class  care  little  or  nothing  for  any  expression  of 
approval  from  him,  he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  fault  rests  with 
himself.  In  such  a  case  he  has  thrown  away  one  of  his  most  power- 
ful means  of  control. 

In  the  employment  of  praise  with  individuals  the  teacher  must  be 
guided  a  good  deal  by  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  child. 
The  timid  and  hesitating  need  it  to  a  larger  extent  than  those  who 
are  more  energetic  and  courageous  ;  while  with  those  inclined  to  be 
conceited,  it  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  may  principally  be 
directed  towards  the  encouragement  of  a  more  modest  bearing.  Even 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  there  mttst  be  no  unjust  depreciation  of 
success,  and  no  pretence  of  failing  to  see  the  merit  of  what  has  been 
done.  Such  a  course  is  sure  to  do  harm  ;  and  any  kind  of  sham  or 
deceit  is  bad  with  chUdren. 

(3)  Treatment  of  forward  children. — Impetuous  children  arc  apt  to 
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give  trouble  to  an  inexperienced  teacher  by  their  want  of  self-control, 
or  by  their  attempts  to  attract  attention  to  themselves.  In  their 
anxiety  to  gain  the  teacher's  approbation,  to  display  what  they  know, 
or  to  out-do  others,  they  often  forget  that  decorum  of  behaviour 
which  is  necessary  to  good  order,  and  thrust  themselves  forward  or 
volunteer  information  without  being  called  upon. 

Such  children  should  not  be  punished  or  treated  snappishly.  What 
is  needed  is  that  they  should  be  taught  to  restrain  their  impulsive- 
ness within  reasonable  limits,  and  this  may  usually  be  managed  with 
a  little  tact  without  resort  to  any  severity.  Their  ardour  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  and  simply  needs  to  be  brought  under  control  A 
restraining  hand  is  constantly  needed,  repression  rarely.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  tlie  natural  characteriBticfl  of  childliood.  It  would 
be  a  grave  error  to  try  and  make  children  as  serious  and  reserved  as 
adults. 

A  word  or  a  look  of  warning  shoald  be  given  to  children  whenerer  their  forward- 
ness leads  them  to  overstep  Just  boauds,  and  in  such  a  case  they  shoald  be  passed 
over  in  selecting  those  to  answer ;  but  It  Is  uiwIm  as  wU  as  luUut  to  ignore  thcai 
altogotbor,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Their  rashness  too  will  fluently  lead  them  into 
mistalces  which  should  be  fully  exposed  in  a  kindly  way,  and  the  fact  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  that  a  little  care  would  have  saved  them  fh)m  blundering. 

(4)  Corredians  during  Teaching. — During  teaching  disciplinary 
ooxrectlons  should  be  as  few  as  possible.  Children  cannot  follow  with 
any  success  the  gradual  unfolding  and  linking  on  of  the  various  points 
brought  before  them,  when  they  are  continually  distracted  by  the 
teacher  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  what  he  is  saying  to  tell  some 
boy  to  attend,  or  sit  up,  or  fold  his  arms,  or  other  things  of  a  like 
kind.  Such  minor  corrections,  where  at  all  frequent,  are  not  only  a 
harmful  impediment  to  correct  learning,  but  sometimes  lead  the 
teacher  into  difficulties  by  drawing  off  his  attention  from  the  lesson 
and  making  him  forget  the  sequence  of  his  work. 

If  a  child  needs  a  warning,  all  that  is  necessary  will  generally  be 
afforded  by  a  look,  or  a  sign,  or  a  question ;  and  only  where  some 
serious  lapse  occurs  should  the  teaching  be  interrupted  to  put 
matters  straight  before  proceeding.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however, 
ought  to  be  rare. 

It  is  astonishing  how  easily,  in  some  instances,  the  bad  habit  is 
acquired  of  filling  in  every  pause  that  occurs  In  the  teaching  with 
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some  admonition  or  reproof;  even  when  tJiere  is  nothing  in  the  be- 
haviour  of  the  class  which  really  calls  for  any  interference  whatever. 
It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  be  on  his  guard  in  this  matter,  for  the 
fault  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

(5)  Some  points  concerning  the  teacher. — The  proper  management 
of  the  voice  in  teaching  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  behaviour  of 
the  class.  The  teacher  has  to  avoid  the  error,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
speaking  so  softly  or  indistinctly  that  many  of  the  children  cannot 
hear  at  all,  or  only  with  the  closest  listening,  in  which  case  the  atten- 
tion is  pretty  sure  to  flag ;  and  on  the  other,  of  setting  a  bad  example 
by  being  over  demonstrative  and  shouting — an  example  which  the 
children  are  pretty  sure  to  imitate  and  exaggerate. 

The  teacher's  manner  should  be  bright,  easy,  and  natural  Any 
violence  of  gesture  or  theatrical  showiness  is  to  be  avoided,  though 
little  dramatic  touches  (where  the  subject  will  admit  of  them)  are 
sometimes  not  without  their  use.  Any  manner  is  bad  which  attracts 
attention  to  itself  rather  than  to  the  lesson.  Clearness  and  force  of 
speech  are  essential.  Emphasis  and  impressiveness  should  be  em- 
ployed in  varying  degrees,  according  to  the  nature  of  what  is  being 
dealt  with.  Where  the  teacher  is  timid,  awkward,  and  hesitating, 
the  children  are  apt  to  be  troublesome.  They  should  not  be  spoken 
to  in  a  haughty  domineering  way  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  beg  of  them,  or 
to  use  a  beseeching  tone. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  about  the  teacher's  position  before  his 
dass  during  teaching.  He  should  stand  sufficiently  far  away  to  see 
every  child  with  ease.  Directly  a  child  is  out  of  sight,  or  is  only 
noticed  by  the  teacher  occasionally,  there  is  a  temptation  for  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  amuse  himself. 

Usually,  in  speaking  earnestly,  a  teacher  approaches  his  class  a 
little,  but  he  should  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
advancing  close  np  to  the  front  row  and  addressing  his  lesson  to  some 
half-dosen  children  Just  in  front  of  him.  Movement  within  reasonable 
limits  is  a  gain.  The  teacher  has  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  re- 
maining like  a  post  in  the  same  spot  during  the  whole  of  the  lesson, 
and  of  walking  about  in  a  fidgety  restless  way  like  a  caged  animal. 
If  the  black-board  is  properly  placed,  the  teacher's  general  position 
will  be  near  it,  and  at  least  it  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  him  not 
to  stand  too  close  to  the  children. 
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II.  The  Securing  of  Interest  and  Attention. 

(1)  The  nature  of  attention  and  its  rdaiion  to  interest. — By 
attention  is  meant  that  controlling  influence  whereby  other  objects, 
ideas,  or  feelings,  than  the  one  selected,  are  excluded  from  the 
consciousness,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  that  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  full  exercise  of  this  or  that  phase  of  the  mind's  power  upon  the 
subject  contemplated.  Attention  thus  (1)  concentrates  the  mental 
activity  upon  that  which  is  brought  before  it  by  limiting  the  area  of 
consciousness  ;  (2)  IntensifleB  the  mind's  action  by  stimulating  it  and 
directing  its  energy  into  a  definite  channel ;  and  (3)  controls  the 
mental  working  by  keeping  it  continuously  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  within  the  narrow  bounds  assigned  to  it  This  attentive 
condition  of  mind  may  be  induced  in  two  broadly  distinct  ways,  and 
hence  we  come  commonly  to  speak  of  attention  as  of  two  kinds — 

(a)  Bpontaneotui,  automatic,  or  instinctive  attention,  which  is 
directly  the  result  of  the  inherent  interest  or  attractiveness  of  that 
which  is  presented  to  the  consciousness,  and  hence  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  an  emotional  origin  in  some  form  of  desire,  pleasure, 
or  pain. 

(6)  Volitional  or  cultivated  attention,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
distinct  determination  or  effort  of  the  will,  and  thus  is  dependent 
for  its  successful  action  upon  the  growth  of  the  will-power,  and  the 
consequent  extent  to  which  this  can  be  brought  to  bear.  We  are 
conscious  in  such  a  case  of  a  definite  purposive  effort  accompanied  by 
some  feeling  of  muscular  strain,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  source  of 
the  fatigue  experienced  after  attention  has  been  given  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

As  tlM  wiU  is  influenced  by  motives  which  are  for  the  most  part 
essentially  dependent  upon  some  form  or  other  of  emotion,  it  would 
appear  that  spontaneous  attention  is  the  natural  phase,  or,  as  Ribot 
calls  it,  ''the  true  primitive  and  fundamental  form  of  attention," 
and  that  the  volitional  form  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  cultivation, 
brought  about  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  spontaneous  attention 
and  the  persistent  effort  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  what  it  is 
about  Thus  there  gradually  springs  up  the  power  to  direct  the  mind 
steadily  to  an  object  as  a  matter  of  choice,  and  the  connection  with 
the  will  is  strengthened  by  degrees  until  at  last  the  attention  is 
brought  more  or  less  completely  under  control. 
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Great  pomr  of  Tolutary  attention  has  often  been  considered  the  most  important 
element  of  genius ;  and  in  the  case  of  many  gifted  children  the  tendency  for  tlie 
attention  to  develop  readily  and  strongly  seems  certainly  to  be  inherited.  Althongh, 
however,  the  cultivation  of  llie  attention  is  a  much  easier  matter  with  some  tlian  with 
otliers,  in  all  instances  is  such  cultivation  necessary.  Many  persons  whether  from 
defective  training  or  lack  of  natural  capacity,  never  acquire  at  all  any  real  power  of 
directing  the  mind  and  keeping  it  concentrated  upon  a  sul^Ject  for  any  length  of  time, 
while  the  ability  to  do  this  with  resiiect  to  more  abstract  matters — such  as  a  long 
chain  of  reasoning— is  a  much  rarer  accomplishment  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

As  interest  then  is  essentially  bound  up  with  the  action  of  the 
attention  (of  the  spontaneous  form  directly,  and  of  the  volitional 
form'  to  a  large  degree  indirectly),  and  as  attention  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  of  all  success  in  teaching,  it  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance  for  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  lessons  are  made 
interesting,  and  that  school  work  generally  is  conducted  in  as  pleasant 
and  attractive  a  way  as  possible  consistent  with  the  real  work  of  study 
being  done.  Interest,  in  fact,  has  in  school  a  double  value.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  powerftil  agents  wUcli  tlie  teacher  can 
employ  to  stimulate  mental  activity  and  train  the  attention,  thereby 
strengthening  impressions  and  obtaining  the  first  requisite  of  distinct 
remembrance.  In  the  second  place  it  does  much  towards  securing 
that  inward  satisflaction  in  the  children  which  shews  itself  in  good 
bahaviour  and  steadiness  of  effort^  so  that  they  have  no  inclination  to 
seek  amusement  for  themselves  and  consequently  to  fall  into  mischief 
and  disorder.  There  is  also  the  further  fact,  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  apart  from  school  work  no  more  valuable 
intellectual  habit  can  be  formed. 

To  have  a  class  gaping  and  staring  about  and  shewing  symptoms  of  being  insuffer- 
ably bored,  even  where  other  considerations  keep  them  from  being  actively  trouble- 
some, is  very  trying  to  a  teacher.  In  most  cases  however  the  fault  will  h-^  found  to 
rest  with  himself;  and  to  become  irritated  and  cross  or  to  attempt  to  gain  attention 
by  threats  of  punishment  is  only  to  increase  the  real  evil.  Whatever  the  cause  may 
be  it  should  be  looked  to  at  once,  and  the  first  thing  is  to  insure  that  the  defect  is 
not  due  to  the  teaching,  whether  arising  from  its  being  too  diflicult  for  the  class  to 
grasp,  from  the  want  of  freshness  and  picturesqueness,  or  from  the  dull  and  mono- 
tonous manner  in  which  the  facts  are  presented. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  RecUmahf  puts  into  the  month  of  Ellesmere,  a  lawyer,  an 
•musing  story  of  a  boy,  who  during  a  dull  sermon  had  been  deciding  whether  b« 
would  give  £1.  17s.  6d.  asked  by  a  gypsy  for  a  donkey,  and  having  maie  up  his 
mind  left  the  church  abruptly  to  complete  the  bargain.  Ellesmere  says,  '*  Now  the 
recollection  of  that  transaction  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  ever  since.  When  I  have 
been  arguing  before  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Frivy  Ck>uncil,  and  have  noticed  that 
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the  attention  of  one  of  the  Lords  is  wandering  a  little,  I  say  to  myself  he  is  thinking 
whether  he  will  give  £1.  17t(.  6d.  for  the  donkey,  so  I  must  quit  this  branch  of  the 

subject,  and  rouse  him  up  with  a  fresh  argument It  is  the  most  foolish  thing 

in  the  world  to  go  on,  even  with  good  argumentation,  when  you  see  that  the  audience 
is  tired."  It  would  be  well  if  the  teacher,  when  he  sees  the  attention  of  his  class  is 
being  given  to  other  things  than  what  he  is  saying,  would  remember  the  story  and 
say  to  himself,  "The  boys  are  thinking  whether  they  will  glve£],  178.  6d.  fortlie 
donkey,  I  must  rouse  them  up. " 

In  early  yean  tlie  control  of  tbe  attention  by  tbe  will  lias 
not  been  estabUshed,  and,  though  the  child  should  always  be 
expected  to  attefld  as  far  as  the  power  to  do  so  exists,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  can  give  his  attention  in  any  satisfactory  degree  to 
that  which  has  no  interest  for  him,  merely  from  being  commanded  to 
do  so,  willing  as  he  may  be  to  obey.  Even  where  the  child  does  his 
best  to  keep  his  mind  fixed  upon  what  is  being  said  or  done,  if  this 
has  no  attraction  for  him  the  attention  flags  almost  at  once.  It  is  the 
wrong  method  in  such  a  case  to  scold  the  child,  and  a  still  graver 
injustice  to  punish  him  for  not  doing  what  Ls  beyond  his  strength. 
The  power  to  control  the  attention  at  will  is  only  to  be  expected  after 
a  long  continued  series  of  trials  to  keep  the  mind  directed  in  the  way 
required.  Such  efforts,  too,  must  be  made  willingly,  and  this  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  the  case  unless  the  attendant  conditions  are 
pleasant 

How  little  real  attention  most  young  children  are  able  to  give  is  frequently  shewn 
in  teaching.  After  a  teacher  has  been  doing  his  best  to  teadi  something  where  a 
little  more  effort  than  usual  is  required,  and  comes  to  question  them  upon  it  directly 
afterward^  their  minds  will  often  be  found  to  be  an  almost  absolute  blank  with  respect 
to  what  has  been  said,  even  when  they  have  apparently  been  attending  the  whole 
Ume. 

Attention,  like  otber  powers  botli  of  mind  and  body,  grows  in 
strentrtb  and  Tiyad^  by  being  frequently  exercised.  It  is  the 
teacher's  business  to  supply  suitable  exercise  under  proper  conditions, 
and  to  lend  his  aid  with  motives  and  influences  of  various  kinds, 
until  the  child  is  able  to  give  his  attention  without  their  assistance. 
As  his  power  to  attend  grows,  the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  for 
more  and  more  persistent  effort ;  but  the  teacher  should  be  careful 
not  to  overdo  the  matter  by  exacting  more  than  can  be  reason- 
ably expected. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  wbat  is  interestlnff  to  one  child 
may  be  Car  firom  being  so  to  anotber ;  that  in  one  case  attention  is  to 
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be  attracted  in  one  way,  in  another  case  in  another  way,  and  so  on. 
Provision  should  be  made  accordingly,  so  that  the  means  employed 
may  be  sufficiently  varied  in  character  to  stimulate  alL  It  often 
needs  very  considerable  skill,  however,  to  hit  upon  devices  which  will 
keep  the  attention  of  a  number  of  young  children  steadily  active  in 
one  direction  for  long  together,  and  the  teacher  will  frequently  be 
driven  to  many  shifts  and  resources  before  it  can  be  successfully 
accomplished. 

(2)  Means  of  securing  interest  and  attention.  In  taking  a  pre- 
liminary view  of  the  work  of  oral  teaching,  a  few  of  the  more  general 
points  connected  with  the  present  subject  were  referred  to  ;  and  we 
have  now  only  to  extend  the  consideration  somewhat,  more  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  influence  of  interest  and  attention  in  class 
management. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  matters  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  that  the  object  in  view  may  be  secured  : — 

(a)  The  work  must  be  taken  up  In  racli  a  spirit  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  eiOoyed  both  by  tlie  teacher  and  pupHs.  If  the 
teacher  takes  little  interest  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  allows  it  to  be  seen 
that  he  is  himself  bored  by  the  work,  the  children  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  bored  also.  It  is  essential,  on  the  score  both  of  attention  and  of 
good  conduct,  that  children  shall  be  pleasantly  employed,  and  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case  unless  trouble  is  taken  to  arouse  in  them  a 
liking  for  their  work.  "  What  the  teacher  cares  for,"  says  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick,  ^^  the  boys  tend  to  care  for  too.  Again,  the  mere  fact  that  he 
is  thorough,  and  takes  trouble  for  them,  and  is  thinking  and  doing  his 
best,  is  borne  in  upon  them  sooner  or  later,  and  is  sure  to  be  a 
stimulus."  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  keep  cbildren  In  good 
spirits.  Little  good  can  be  done  if  they  are  rendered  dull,  depressed, 
or  mberable,  either  by  treatment  or  surroundings. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  the  crying  need  of  young  minds  is  not  so 
much  knowledge  as  the  love  of  knowledge."  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  latter  can  be  secured  without  the  former,  but  that  it  is 
greatly  more  important  to  teach  even  a  few  things  so  as  to  arouse  in 
the  child  a  taste  for  learning,  and  to^lead  him  to  apply  himself  volun- 
tarily, than  to  load  the  mind  with  many  facts  which  he  has  been 
compelled  to  accept  ag^nst  his  inclination,  and  it  may  be  with  dis- 
gust.    Where  the  wish  to  learn  has  been  engendered,  the  child  gives 
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his  attention  willingly  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  hence  has  little  time 
on  his  hands  for  mischief;  but  where  learning  is  associated  with 
dulness  and  unpleasantness  his  attention  is  with  difficulty  kept  fixed, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  is  very  apt  to  be  troublesome  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  what  he  dislikes. 

The  inftiMBM  oa  th«  tatnr*  of  the  child  is  also  of  great  importance.  In  the  one  case 
he  will  continue  to  read  and  learn  with  increasing  avidity  and  success  after  he  leaves 
school,  whereas  in  the  other  case,  when  the  time  comes  that  he  is  no  longer  compelled 
to  learn,  hooks  are  thrown  aside,  most  of  what  has  been  learned  under  compulsion 
is  forgotten,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  brought  to  a  state  of  intellectual  ruin. 

(6)  Much  may  be  done  by  a  bricrht  cbeerftQ  sympathetic  manner  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  children  recognise  at  once  when  a 
teacher  is  in  touch  with  them.  Being  vivacious  by  nature,  and 
delighting  in  activity,  they  are  stimulated  by  the  display  of  these 
qualities  in  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them,  while  few  things 
have  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  effect  upon  them  than  a  profound 
sympathy.  On  the  other  hand  heaviness,  carelessness,  or  listlessness 
of  demeanour  and  a  spiritless  delivery  affect  the  interest  of  a  lesson 
in  the  most  injurious  way.  Speaking  generally,  the  younger  the 
children  the  more  powerfully  is  the  influence  felt  of  the  various 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  teaching  manner. 

(c)  The  Information  must  be  presented  in  as  vivid  and  picturesque 
a  way  as  possible.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  by  skilful  handling 
towards  rendering  even  the  most  commonplace  information  inter- 
esting, the  use  of  fresh  and  striking  illustrations  (especially  pictures 
and  well-devised  experiments)  being  a  very  considerable  aid  to  this. 
When  the  work  is  nothing  but  a  wearisome  reiteration  of  dead  facts, 
without  anything  to  give  brightness  or  attract  interest,  the  teacher 
will  certainly  not  pre-dispose  the  children  to  view  the  information 
given  as  something  which  it  is  worth  making  an  effort  to  acquire ; 
and  he  will  fail  to  secure  that  active  mental  attitude— that  alertness 
and  glow  of  mind — which  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
easy  and  thorough  acquisition. 

(d)  The  teaching  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  arouse  in  the  child^s 
mind  the  pleasure  of  conquest  and  possession.  Whatever  he  can  do 
without  the  teacher's  help  he  should  be  incited  to  do.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  attempt  to  remove  all  difficulties  from  the  child's  path 
under  the  idea  that  the  work  will  be  thereby  made  interesting  to 
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him.  That  which  is  very  easy  is  riirely  interesting ;  it  is  the  sense 
of  struggle  and  successful  accomplishment  which  gives  attractiveQess, 
and  the  greater  the  difficulties  overcome  the  greater  the  pleasure. 
Children  like  to  feel  that  they  have  achieved  something  for  them- 
selves, and  every  conquest  made  is  an  inducement  to  still  more 
sustained  effort  and  closer  attention. 

(e)  The  metbods  employed  must  be  snch  as  will  lead  to  intelligent 
nnderstandlng,  and  they  Bhould  be  yaried  in  cbaraoter.  Constant 
appeal  to  the  child's  intelligence  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  be  interested, 
and  where  mechanical  exercises  are  necessary  they  should  be  conr 
ducted  in  as  varied  a  manner  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  isksomeness 
arising  from  constantly  performing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way. 
Nor  should  any  exercise,  no  matt-er  what  its  character,  be  continued 
in  the  same  form  for  very  long  together,  as  inattention  and  restlessness 
are  often  the  result  of  too  continuous  a  strain  upon  one  set  of  faculties. 
In  many  cases  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  work  becoming  weari- 
some by  changing  in  some  way  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed. The  teacher's  skill  is  frequently  displayed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  various  devices  at  his  command  are  used  so  as  to  afford 
assistance  and  relief  to  one  another.  Much  temptation  to  inattention 
and  trifling  arises  either  from  want  of  proper  occupation  or  from  a 
desire  for  change. 

All  mnst  Bbare  in  tbe  work,  and  the  lesson  must  not  be  allowed  to 
drag.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  the  attempt  to  be  thorough,  to  spend 
so  much  time  on  a  single  point  that  the  children  grow  wearied  before 
it  is  done  with.  It  is  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  pass  on  and  return  to 
the  point  again,  than  to  allow  the  children  to  lose  interest  so  that 
considerable  pressure  is  necessary  to  keep  even  passable  attention. 

(/)  The  facts  should  be  so  nnfolded  as  to  arouse  curiosity  as  to  what 
is  to  oome  next.  "  Wonder,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  is  the  basis  of 
knowledge,  and  intelligent  interest  and  curiosity  are  but  wonder  in 
another  form."  Children  are  naturally  inquisitive,  and,  properly 
employed,  curiosity  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  stimulating 
interest  and  sustaining  attention.  It  may  thus  be  made  an  aid  both 
to  teaching  and  discipline. 

"Every  teacher  knows,  or  should  know,"  says  Mr.  Bain,  "the 
little  arts  of  giving  a  touch  of  wonder  and  mystery  to  a  fact  before 
giving  the  explanation."    To  arouse  expectation  it  is  necessary  to 
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attend  carefully  to  the  sequence  of  the  various  points  so  that  one  may 
develop  out  of  another,  and,  where  this  is  skilfully  managed,  the 
children  soon  become  interested  in  finding  out  where  the  teacher 
is  leading  them.  As  this  can  only  be  done  successfully  by  under- 
standing clearly  what  is  being  taught  at  the  moment,  this  is  in  itself 
a  strong  inducement  to  attend,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  acute 
children  often  become  in  discerning  what  the  teacher  is  aiming  at. 

(g)  Emulation  is  another  means  which,  if  judiciously  employed, 
may  be  made  of  much  service  in  securing  interest  and  attention.  ^ — > 

Friendly  competition  is  always  a  gain  in  class  work,  and  may  easily 
be  so  managed  as  not  to  involve  the  harmful  results  with  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  credited. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THK    TEACHING    OF    THE    PRIMARY,    FUNDAMENTAL,    OR 
INSTRUMENTAL  SUBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

L  READINO. 

It  is  a  commonly  expressed  opinion,  and  so  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  goes  certainly  a  correct  one,  that  of  all  the  elementary 
subjects  of  school  instruction  reading  is,  as  a  whole,  by  far  the  worst 
taught.  No  doubt  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  problem  how 
to  teach  children  to  read  easily,  pleasantly,  and  well,  are  numerous 
and  demand  considerable  judgment,  patience,  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher ;  while,  further,  there  are  sure  to  be  wide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  this  or  that  difficulty  may  best  be  met.  So 
far  as  this  means  independence  of  judgment  and  the  deliberate 
adoption  of  what  appears  to  the  teacher  to  be  the  best  solution,  such 
diversity  of  methods  is  a  gain  rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  humiliating  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  knowledge  of  better 
things,  some  of  the  most  wearisome  and  unintelligent  of  the  old 
methods  of  teaching  to  read  are  still  rife  in  very  many  of  our  schools. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  teaching  generally  is  to  be  traced 
to  numerous  sources,  different  in  different  cases.  The  following  seem 
to  be  some  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  defect  complained  of : — 

(a)  The  force  of  old  habits,  and  the  tendency  to  rest  content  with 
methods  sanctioned  by  custom. 

(6)  The  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  plans  are  the  easiest  to  adopt, 
and  therefore  the  most  acceptable  to  those  who  think  more  of  their 
own  trouble  than  of  the  good  of  the  child. 

(c)  Want  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  of 
how  methods  can  best  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
the  child. 

(d)  Trusting  too  much  to  mere  mechanical  devices  and  exercises, 
and  neglecting  to  train  the  intelligence  properly. 
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(e)  Lack  of  ingenuity  in  modifying  and  inventing  exercises,  so  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  moment 

(/)  The  fact  that  many  teachers  seem  to  have  little  or  no  notion 
of  reading  as  an  art^  and  therefore  take  little  or  no  pleasure  in  it ; 
consequently  the  children  are  not  stimulated  by  any  enthusiasm  or 
even  interest  on  the  part  of  those  whose  influence  should  be  powerful 
in  this  direction. 

(g)  The  absurd  and  mischieyous  feeling  that  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  skilled  teacher  to  go  through  the  supposed  drudgery 
of  teaching  early  reading,  which  is  therefore  left  to  young  assistants 
often  ignorant  of  method.  Bad  habits  are  thus  formed  at  starting, 
and  continuaUy  stand  in  the  way  of  the  child's  progress  and  success. 

(h)  Lastly,  the  sameness,  deadness,  and  consequent  wearisomeness 
of  the  work  as  frequently  carried  out. 


Diderot,  who  held  readiug  in  the  highest  estimation,  advocated  a  ■ 
rMdlag.  He  says,  "  There  are  so  few  men,  even  the  most  enlightened,  who  know  how 
to  mul  well— a  gift  al trays  so  agreeable,  and  often  so  necessary."  (See  Compayr6's 
HUt.  o/Ptdagogy,) 

The  correct  and  successful  teaching  of  reading  is  of  the  highest 
possible  moment  on  many  grounds.  In  learning  to  read  the  cblld 
is  first  introdaced  to  real  study,  and  the  process  may  be  made  the 
most  powerAU  and  effeotlye  means  of  training  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  in  early  years,  not  only  in  the  way  of  developing  his  mental  and 
moral  nature,  but  in  the  formation  of  those  valuable  intellectual 
habits,  which  firmly  and  properly  acquired  are  a  possession  for  ever, 
and  without  which  the  greatest  powers  may  prove  of  little  service  to 
their  possessor.  The  ability  to  read  attentively  and  Intelligently  is 
by  far  the  most  widely  useful  and  Important  of  all  the  instmments 
put  Into  the  hands  of  a  child.  The  whole  superstructure  of  education 
depends  upon  it.  By  its  means  he  may,  and  if  interest  has  been 
kindled  in  him  he  will,  continue  to  gain  knowledge  his  whole  life 
long ;  it  is  the  key  which  unlocks  for  him  the  stored-up  wisdom  of 
the  race,  and  makes  possible  for  him  a  progress  which  would  other- 
wise be  utterly  out  of  the  question.  To  implant  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  love  of  reading  is  really  to  do  more  for  him  than  to  fix  in  the 
memory  any  number  of  mere  facts  ;  it  is  to  set  him  seeking  for  him- 
self, to  refine  his  pleasures  and  increase  very  largely  his  sources  of 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  to  do  much  towards  putting  to  flight  those 
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powers  of  ignorance  and  dulness  which  are  the  ultimate  sources  of  so 
much  sin  and  misery. 

The  ftiU  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  school  Bhould 
he  the  basis  of  all  tliat  is  most  Yaluable  in  the  education  given  is  a 
crying  want  at  the  present  time.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  reading 
should  trespass  upon  the  provinces  of  other  departments  of  teaching, 
very  far  from  it,  but  that  for  children  there  is  no  subject  which  may 
have  such  important  issues,  or  which  may  be  made  so  far-reaching 
and  stimulating  in  its  effects.  Properly  taught  there  is  no  section  of 
school  work  that  is  not  influenced  by  it,  no  faculty  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  it  may  not  be  made  to  touch  and  vivify,  no 
aspect  of  culture  for  which  it  may  not  prepare  the  way,  no  healthy 
side  of  human  nature  either  intellectual  or  moral  that  is  beyond  its 
reach  and  may  not  be  invigorated  by  it. 

So  long  as  the  teaching  of  reading  is  looked  upon  merely  as  a  piece 
of  unpleasant  drudgery  to  be  got  over  somehow  or  other,  so  long  wiU 
the  subject  occupy  its  present  debased  position  and  its  methods  be 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  lack  of  any  adequate  recognition  of  the 
position  reading  ought  to  occupy,  and  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  training  it  should  give,  which  keeps  the  work  of  teaching  it,  as 
ordinarily  carried  out,  so  dull,  lifeless,  and  mechanical  When  we 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of  these  things,  we  may  hope  to  see 
systematic  observations  made,  careful  experiments  carried  out,  and 
the  principles  which  should  govern  the  work  accepted  and  placed 
upon  a  satisfactory  foundation.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  map  out 
with  a  clearness  and  certainty  not  now  attainable  the  easiest  and 
pleasantest  paths  to  be  followed. 

So  far  from  haviiiK  discoTered  nil  that  ought  to  be  known  respecting  the  best  wayd 
of  teaching  the  subject,  we  have  done  little  more  than  make  out  a  few  possible  routes ; 
and  we  are  still  largely  dependent  upon  certain  merely  empirical  processes  which 
have  been  found  to  produce  the  partial  results  which  have  been  aimed  at.  There  is  aa 
yet  scarcely  any  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  many  matters  which  would  appear 
obvious ;  while  few  of  our  methods  have  any  foundation  in  established  principles,  and 
many  differ  so  widely  as  to  be  entirely  opposed  in  all  essential  particulars. 

If  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  reading  be  true,  and 
what  respecting  the  defective  instruction  in  this  subject  be  just, 
certainly  no  part  of  our  school  work  is  more  urgently  in  need  of  re- 
form ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  methods  commonly  employed  were 
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carefully  scrutinised,  so  that,  where  found  to  be  defective,  they  may 
be  abandoned  in  favour  of  processes  more  intelligent  and  less  exact- 
ing, and  more  in  accordance  with  the  supreme  importance  of  the  work 
to  be  done. 

I.  Some  General  Principles  and  Considerations. 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  problem.  In  teaching  reading  we  have  three 
things  to  consider  and  deal  with — (a)  the  idea  in  the  mind  ;  (6)  the 
articulate  sound  or  spoken  word  whereby  this  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  voice  represented  to  the  ear  ;  (c)  the  graphic  symbol  constitut- 
ing the  printed  or  written  word  by  means  of  which  the  idea  is  repre- 
sented to  the  eye. 

These  three  things  may  be  associated  in  pairs  in  three  ways — idea 
with  sound,  sound  with  sign,  sign  with  idea. 

The  association  of  ideas  with  word  sounds  constitutes  the 
learning  of  spoken  language,  and  this  power  to  express  his 
wants  and  thoughts'  orally  the  child  gradually  gains  by  experience 
and  by  imitation  of  the  speech  of  those  around  him.  It  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  teach  a 
child  to  talk,  though  the  teaching  given  may  in  some  degree  assist 
in  rendering  speech  more  easy  and  exact  by  proper  exercise  of  the 
.vocal  organs  and  the  correction  of  faults.  The  school,  however,  is 
directly  and  vitally  concerned  with  the  development  and  permanent 
fixing  of  the  association  between  the  word  signs  and  the  corresponding 
word  sounds,  and  between  the  word  signs  and  the  corresponding  ideas. 
The  process  of  effecting  these  associations  with  certainty  and  complete- 
ness—so that  the  child  is  able  to  translate  on  the  instant  signs  into 
sevmds,  and  to  recognise  with  facility  the  ideas  for  which  the  written 
or  printed  words  are  the  symbols— constitutes  what  is  known  as  learn- 
ing to  read  ;  while  the  opposite  transition,  irom  sound  or  idea  to  the 
corresponding  written  sign,  is  that  which  essentially  underlies  all 
that  is  useful  and  intellectual  in  writing,  as  applied  either  in  the 
form  of  transcription  and  writing  from  dictation,  or  in  the  higher 
form  of  composition. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  considering  reading  in  its  broad  sense  we 
have  to  take  into  account  two  phases,  which,  though  they  are  closely 
allied  and  mutually  support  and  assist  each  other  in  pra<;tice,  are  yet 
fundamentally  distinguishable  —  (1)  the  translation  of  signs  into 
sounds,  that  is,  reading  aloud  in  such  a  way  that  a  hearer  may  readily 
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and  clearly  gather  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  which  leads  lis  to 
reading  as  an  art ;  and  (2)  the  translation  of  signs  into  ideas,  that  is 
silent  reading  for  the  sake  of  gathering  the  knowledge  that  the 
symbols  convey,  which  leads  us  to  reading  as  an  inatnunent  of 
acquisition. 

Now  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importtince  to  the  welfare  of  the  child 
that  he  should  be  taught  to  read  well  from  both  these  points  of  view, 
the  distinction  between  them  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
value  of  each  should  be  much  more  clearly  recognised  than  seems  to 
be  at  all  commonly  the  case. 

Again,  a  little  consideration  wiU  shew  us  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  reading,  where  the  fresh  forms  brought  before  the  eye  are  so 
numerous,  and  recognition  is  in  many  cases  so  imperfect  and  uncer- 
tain, the  child's  attention  will  be  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
effort  to  name  the  words  correctly,  and  will  only  in  a  slight  degree  be 
given  to  the  truths  the  words  express.  As,  however,  his  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  words  increases,  attention  to  these  becomes  less  and  less 
exacting,  and  his  mind  should  be  more  and  more  directed  to  the  clear 
grasp  of  the  information  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  what  is  read. 
There  is  thus  in  the  teaching  of  reading  a  formal  and  more  or  lass 
mechanical  stage,  where  training  to  exact  and  ready  recognition  of 
the  signs  and  accurate  utterance  of  the  sounds  is  much  the  most 
weighty  matter  ;  and  an  intellectaal  stage,  where  the  essential  thing 
is  that  the  child  shall  be  led  to  master  the  sense,  and  be  able  to  set 
forth  this  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  at  once  intelligible  to  others. 
It  is  true  that  in  practice  these  stages  overlap  and  interlace  in  a 
very  complex  way,  but  nevertheless  they  are  in  themselves  quite 
distinct  considerations,  and  this  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind,  for 
by  them  the  character  of  the  work  put  before  the  child  in  reading  and 
the  methods  of  conducting  it  will  be  very  largely  governed.  As  the 
importance  of  one  decreases  that  of  the  other  increases,  until  eventually 
the  formal  difficiUties  almost  or  quite  disappear,  and  leave  room  for 
the  full  cultivation  of  those  higher  graces  of  reading  which  alone  make 
it  worthy  of  being  called  an  art. 

(2)  Known  to  unknovm» — This  elementary  principle,  which  we  have 
already  met  with  in  other  connections,  is  as  valuable  and  trustworthy 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  as  elsewhere,  and  leads  us  to  several  im- 
portant considerations. 
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The  ground  from  wUch  we  ha^e  to  start  in  toaehin^  a  child  to  read 
Is  ipoken  language,  with  which  he  should  be  familiar  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  abeady  possessed  of  a  considerable  Yocabulary  of 
simple  words  with  their  associated  ideas,  and  to  have  sufficient  com- 
mand over  the  vocal  organs  to  form  with  ease  and  correctness  all  the 
ordinary  sounds  required. 

In  speaking  he  makes  use  of  words,  but  knows  nothing  of  their  ele- 
ments, either  as  letter-names  or  letter-sounds  ;  hence  his  first  introduc-  I 
tlon  to  reading  should  be  through  words  and  not  through  the  alphabet,  / 
while,  further,  the  words  used  should  b^  such  as  are  already  familiar  to 
him  in  speech,  and  thus  have  fairly  definite  idea»  attached  to  them. 
Moreover,  since  he  will  know  most  thoroughly  those  words  that  stand 
for  things,  the  ideas  corresponding  to  which  have  been  gained  through 
the  senses,  the  words  selected  for  use  in  the  first  reading  lessons 
should  be  of  this  character.  There  is  also  the  advantage  in  this  that 
they  can  be  readily  iUustrated  by  objects  or  pictures,  and  the 
association  of  sound,  sign,  and  idea  be  thus  more  completely 
made. 

As  will  be  ihewn  hereafter,  tlie  leanilag  of  the  alphabet  ae  a  prelialaary  to  the  teaeh- 
Inc  of  readlaf  ia  by  bo  maaaa  aeeeaanr,  and  is  much  better  postponed  till  the  printed 
words  have  lost  something  of  their  strangeness  for  the  child,  and  he  is  able  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  parts  because  the  whole  is  known  to  him.  The  analysis  of  words 
into  their  elementary  sounds,  and  the  learning  of  the  letter  names,  will  then  find  a 
place  naturally  enough. 

The  readlaf  lenoa  la  sometiiBes  Tlewod  as  an  importaat  neana  of  tearhing  words  which  are 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  child  from  all  sides.  This  is  opposed  to  what  is  stated 
above,  and  to  the  principles  of  correct  method.  The  teaching  of  such  words  should 
be  accomplished,  in  the  first  Instance,  by  quite  other  means.  la  the  earliest  stsfe  the 
readlaf  lenoa  ibovld  not  be  looked  apoa  as  a  meaas  of  ezteadlaf  the  child's  Tocabalary  at 
an,  and  even  later  on  only  in  a  minor  degree.  To  introduce  a  number  of  strange 
words  into  a  lesson  merely  as  an  exercise  in  pronunciation,  would  be  to  make  the 
lesson  unintelligent ;  while  to  attempt  to  explain  and  illustrate  them  properly,  would 
subtnct  time  from  the  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  so  utilised,  and  possibly  to  teach 
words  which  would  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  child,  even  when  learned. 

Again,  In  spoken  language  the  child  employs  words  In  connection 
with  each  other — that  is,  in  sentences — and  he  understands  clearly 
enough  the  force  of  the  connecting  words  he  uses.  Everything  has  a 
mea.nlng  for  him  ;  and  so  It  should  be  In  reading.  In  this  way  we 
employ  from  the  first  the  stimulus  and  interest  arising  from  the 
recognition  that  reading  has  as  much  sense  in  it  as  speech,  and  that 
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he  is  only  learning  a  way  of  gathering  by  the  eye  what  is  meant 
instead  of  by  the  ear. 

This  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  parallel  lessons  or  interpolated 
exercises  in  such  things  as  phonic  analysis,  comparison  of  words, 
word  building,  and  articulation  drill.  These  are  txlbatary  metlxods, 
and  properly  used  may  be  made  of  much  service,  but  they  must  not 
be  viewed  as  the  real  reading  lesson.  The  principle  does  oppose  itself, 
however,  directly  to  such  senseless  schemes  of  teaching  reading  as 
begin  with  alphabet  drill  and  pass  on  to  meaningless  combinations  of 
the  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub  type. 

The  points  contended  for  abovt"  have  been  recognised  by  many  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  Education,  and  here  and  there  have  been  put  into  practice.  They  formed 
an  important  feature  of  Jacotot's  method,  for  whit^h  it  has  been  claimed  that  by  its 
means  children  mastered  the  elementary  portion  of  reading  in  a  fortnight.  Making 
allowance  for  some  exaggeration,  and  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  there  is  here 
at  least  food  for  tlionght— «nd  ground  for  experiment  At  the  present  time  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  rery  general  if  not  almost  universal  practice  in  schools  is  to  make 
children  plod  wearisomely  along  the  old  lines,  involving  manifest  detriment  to  their 
education  and  the  waste  of  time  and  opportunity,  as  well  as  loss  to  the  community  at 
large. 

(3)  Simple  to  complex — law  to  exception, — The  words  familiar  to  the 
child  by  sound  and  meaning  will  be  found  to  be  represented  by  signs 
of  very  variable  degrees  of  complexity  and  irregularity  of  formation. 
Were  we  therefore  to  choose  the  words  for  his  first  reading  lessons 
simply  on  the  basis  of  their  familiarity,  or  the  frequency  of  their 
employment,  the  moment  we  attempted  any  analysis  of  the  words 
into  their  elements,  whether  letter-sounds  or  letter-names,  we  should 
bring  him  fieice  to  hce  with  so  many  difficulties  and  anomalies  at  once 
as  to  utterly  confuse  him,  and  destroy  his  fiiith  in  the  application  to 
new  cases  of  anything  he  has  learned.  One  experience  would 
repeatedly  contradict  another,  until  he  would  be  able  "to  trust 
neither  his  eyes  nor  his  ears.''  This  loss  of  confidence  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter  in  itself,  but  its  ulterior  consequences  would  be 
graver  still,  and  tend  to  destroy  that  habit  of  expecting  things  that 
have  happened  once  to  happen  again  with  the  same  consequences 
which  plays  so  remarkable  a  part  in  a  child's  education. 

In  a  very  able  little  book  called  The  Problem  of  Teaching  to 
Iteady  Professor  Meiklejohn  brings  the  following  Bill  of  Indictment 
against  our  English  Notation  :  -  - 
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0)  An  Alphabet  of  26  letters  is  set  to  do  the  work  of  45  sounds. 

(8)  In  this  Alphabet  of  26  letters,  there  are  now  only  eight  tme  and  fixed  quantities. 

(3)  The  remaining  18  have  different  values  at  different  times  and  in  different  posi- 
tions ;  and  sometimes  they  have  no  value  at  all.  In  other  words  they  have  a  topo- 
graphical value. 

(4)  Some  of  these  18  letters  do— in  addition  to  their  own  ordinary  work— the  work 
of  three  or  four  others. 

(6)  A  Vowel  may  have  from  20  to  80  functions  in  our  English  Notation ;  a  Ck>nsonant 
may  have  two  or  three. 

(6)  There  are  104  ways  of  representing  to  the  eye  13  vowel  sounds. 

(7)  Six  of  these  vowel  sounds  appropriate  to  themselves  75  ways  of  getting  printed. 

(8)  In  the  most  purely  English  part  of  the  language,  the  letters  are  more  often  mis- 
leading than  not.  In  the  word  cow  or  fAcy,  for  example,  there  is  no  single  letter  that 
gives  any  true  knowledge  or  guidance  to  the  child.  That  is,  the  letters  in  the  purely 
English  part  of  our  composite  speech  have  an  historical,  but  no  present,  value. 

I  (9)  The  monosyllables  of  the  language  contain  all  its  different  notations,  and  these 
with  the  maximum  of  inconsistency. 

"The  problem  is  not  to  make  the  child  acquainted  with  26  letters;  it  is  really  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  and  thoroughly  practised  in  158  eccentric  and  self-incon- 
sistent habits,  which  the  English  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  time,  of  writing 
down  the  sounds  of  their  mother-tongue.  ...  Of  these  158  habits,  some  are  incon- 
sistent with  and  destruotlve  of  each  other ;  and  the  experience  of  the  child  is  not  a 
regular  process  of  addition  and  cumulation,  but  sometimes  of  subtraction  and  loss." 

The  following  are  among  the  iUustrations  given  by  Professor  Meiklejohn  of  the  way 
in  which  our  notation  breaks  fklth  with  the  child  in  the  experience  of  his  eye.  In  the 
words  beat,  toe,  yeeman,  sovl,  sow,  sow,  note,  boan,  haatboy,  owo,  floor,  oh,  0,  we  have 
thirteen  different  ways  in  which  long  O  is  represented ;  and  in  the  words  wlio,  boys, 
ploB,  eyes,  Bias,  galso,  slgl»,  we  have  i+s  represented  in  seven  ways. 

Nor  is  the  experience  of  hie  ear  to  be  depended  upon  any  more  satisfltctorily.  Thus, 
in  the  words  soam,  stoak,  oarth,  hearth,  brood,  yoa,  we  have  one  symbol  standing 
for  six  different  sounds ;  and  in  conceive,  height,  voin^  heifer,  we  have  one  symbol 
re]B«senting  four  sounds. 

Now  in  aU  matters  of  education  it  is  most  important  to  fix  in  the  ) 
mind  of  the  learner  the  idea  of  law  and  regularity  first,  in  order  / 
that  he  may  have  firm  footing  on  starting.  He  will  then  feel  that 
at  least  he  knows  something  to  which  he  can  trust,  so  that  when 
exceptions  are  brought  in  little  by  little  their  proper  nature  will 
be  apparent  to  him,  and  even  if  numerous  will  not  destroy  his  faith 
in  the  usefulness  of  what  he  has  just  learned.  He  will  realise  that 
although  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  yet  it  is  truth  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  is  generally  to  be  relied  upon  in  interpreting  new  cases. 

Of  the  words  therefore  which  are  familiar  to  the  child,  we  have 
to  select  for  first  use  such  groups  as  present  the  sounds  in  a  regular 
way.    THe  main  difllealtF  is  witb  tlie  ▼owels,  and  these  should  be 
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introduced  power  by  power,  the  simplest  first  The  less  usual  and  less 
regular  sounds  will  succeed,  while  complexities,  such  as  diphthongs 
and  silent  letters,  will  be  postponed  until  the  simpler  forms  have 
been  fully  mastered. 

The  exact  order  in  wlildh  the  Mmula  shall  be  presented  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about,  beyond  the  first  steps^  as  if  we  select 
well-written  reading  books  this  will  have  been  determined  for  «a 
by  the  writers ;  it  is  their  business  rather  than  the  teacher's  to 
look  to  this.  There  is  no  generally  accepted  view  as  to  any  one 
exact  order  being  pre-eminently  best,  but  most  are  agreed  that  words 
in  which  the  short  powers  of  the  vowels  occur  should  be  employed 
first. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  leacfeh  of  word*  hM  UtUe  to  do  with  the  dlflovlty  of  IoubIbc 
fhom.  Many  of  the  long  wonls,  especially  those  derived  from  Latin,  are,  from  their 
regularity  of  notation,  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  to  master,  directly  some  power  has 
been  gained  of  breaking  words  Into  their  syllables.  With  a  little  experience  of  this 
kind  a  child  who  could  read  all  the  monosyllables  of  the  language  would  be  able  to 
read  anything  which  might  be  put  before  him.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  arrange 
«a  child's  reading  book  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  the  words  contain,  many 
dissyllables  being  fkr  easier  than  quite  common  monosyllables. 

^(4)  TA/  reading  lesson  must  he  mad^  interesting. — Few  things 
probably  point  more  distinctly  to  the  faultiness  of  the  methods 
commonly  employed  for  teaching  reading  in  the  earlier  stages,  than 
the  fact  that  learning  to  read  is,  in  schools,  usually  viewed  by  teacher 
and  pupils  as  the  most  dreary  of  task-work,  and  that  many  of  the 
most  unpleasant  of  the  child's  experiences— the  recollection  of  which 
will  remain  with  him  his  life  through—  are  connected  with  this  side 
of  school  work.  Without  Interest  there  is  no  real  attention,  and 
consequently  the  same  thing  has  to  be  gone  over  again  and  again 
'  until  its  very  repetition  becomes  nauseous. 

The  snlJtJectB  Introduced  to  the  child's  notice  mnst  be  snited  to  hie 
yean  and  experience,  and  they  must  be  treated  in  a  way  calculated 
to  excite  his  interest  All  proper  means,  too,  must  be  taken  to  secure 
additional  attractiveness  ;  such  as  good  woodcuts  in  the  books, 
pleasant  mode  of  conducting  the  work,  variety  of  occupation,  illus- 
trations on  the  black-board,  and  so  on.  Manner  will  often  aooompUah 
more  than  method ;  and  without  cheerfulness,  sympathy,  and  zeal, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  best  plans  may  be  rendered  ineffective. 

At  all  hasards  the  reading  lesson  most  be  prevented  from  becoming 
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mere  lifeless  dmdgery ;  and  the  work  throughout  must  be  made 
intelligent.  Meaningless  work  is  not  likely  to  be  interesting.  It 
should  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  requisites  in 
any  method  employed  for  teaching  reading,  that  it  should  be  snffl- 
dently  attractlTe  to  arouse  In  the  child  a  desire  to  master  what  is 
xmt  before  him.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  any  satisfactory 
teaching  of  the  subject  than  merely  *  hearing'  reading  and  correct- 
ing mistakes,  and  unless  this  is  clearly  realised  any  improyement  in 
method  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for. 

It  ifl  sometimes  urged  that  children  have  not  the  same  dislike  for  merely 
mechanical  exercises  as  adults.  This  is  tnie,  and  such  exercises  may  easily  be  made 
interesting  to  them,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  the  adoption  of  bad  methods,  or  for  the 
employment  of  non-intelligent  processes  when  better  are  to  be  had.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  ns  as  teachers  that  "  reading  without  tears  "  should  be  spoken  of  as  a 
rarity,  or  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  as  the  child's  "  bridge  of  sighs  "  ;  and 
tliere  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  sameness,  dnlness,  and  artificiality  which 
characterise  so  many  reading  lessons. 

(6)  Principle  of  Comparisoji  and  Contrast. — The  value  of  the 
comparative  method,  that  is,  of  placing  things  side  by  side  and 
drawing  the  child's  attention  to  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness, 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  This  training  to  recognise  similarities 
and  detect  differences  is  specially  advantageous  where  forms  (as  those 
of  letters  and  words)  have  to  be  studied,  both  in  the  phonic  analysis 
of  similar  words,  which  is  so  useful,  and  in  the  discrimination  of  signs 
likely  to  he  confused  with  each  other. 

Hence  in  teaching  reading,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages, 
comparison  and  contrast  should  he  firequently  employed,  the  words  or 
letters  being  placed  alongside  each  other  on  the  black-board.  In  this 
way  the  salient  features  are  brought  out,  the  impression  is  rendered 
more  definite,  and  the  signs  are  recognised  with  greater  ease  and 
certainty  when  they  are  again  met  with. 

(6)  One  thing  at  a  time. — The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  teach 
reading,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  means  of  instruction  ;  but  it  should 
not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  all  sorts  of  information,  nor  should  it 
furnish  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  exercises  having  really  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  actual  work  to  be  accomplished.  The 
attempt  to  cram  a  nmnher  of  things  into  the  time  spoils  many  a 
reading  lesson,  and  ends  in  nothing  heing  done  satisfloctorlly.  In 
many  cases  the  actual  practice  in  reading,  which  should  be  the  main 
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thing,  is  reduced  to  a  wretched  minimum  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  in  hand. 

In  view  of  the  future  wants  of  the  child  it  is  important,  and  very- 
important,  that  he  shall  be  trained  to  grasp  and  retain  the  Bense  of 
what  he  reads  ;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  turning  the  reading  lesson 
into  a  kind  of  object  lesson,  or  for  giving  all  the  various  grammatical, 
geographical,  and  historical  information  with  which  the  teaching  is 
not  unfrequently  overloaded.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  real 
point  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  child  shall  here  gather  his  infoxmatlon 
firom  the  hook  as  he  reads,  not  learn  additional  trnths  given  hy  the 
teacher.  These,  if  necessary,  should  be  taught  at  another  time  and 
in  another  way. 

The  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  one  thing  to  which 
effort  is  to  be  directed  is  to  teach  the  child  to  read  intelligently  and 
well,  and  anything  which  does  not  bear  directly  upon  this  in  a 
helpful  way  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 

(7)  Reading  and  writing  to  he  taught  in  connection, — If  we  view 
writing  as  the  expression  of  words  or  thoughts  by  certain  symbols 
composed  of  more  or  less  complex  lines,  which  symbols  thus  have  a 
distinct  meaning,  then  reading  and  writing  are  the  natural  oomple- 
ments  the  one  of  the  other.  In  writing  we  translate  speech  into 
symbols ;  in  reading  we  reproduce  the  sounds  from  a  recognition  of 
the  signs.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  is  a  natural  connection 
between  the  two,  and  this  connection  should  be  maintained  in  the 
teaching. 

In  any  study  of  form,  such  as  is  necessary  in  writing  and  drawing, 
the  eye  and  the  hand  should  be  associated,  the  one  observing  the  forms 
and  the  other  reproducing  them.  The  process  of  writing  compels 
attention  to  the  forms  of  words,  and  in  this  way  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  rendered  more  certain  and  exact  Writing  is  thus  a  great 
aid  to  reading  in  the  earliest  stages,  where  instant  recognition  of  the 
signs  is  the  main  thing. 

The  mere  miNThanlf  1  imlUUim  of  tlM  lettar-fonu  in  writing  is  a  much  less  exacting 
process,  and  properly  taught  a  much  more  interesting  one  to  the  child,  than  learning 
to  read  as  commonly  managed.  This  mechanical  reproduction  therefore  maj  well  bsgte 
aoBM  tlait  btfare  readlac  is  commenced,  and  there  need  not  be  any  direct  or  manifest 
attempt  to  teach  the  names  of  the  symbols  until  reading  is  begun,  though  in  practice 
it  will  be  found  that  the  child  will  generally  be  anxious  to  know  the  names  of  the 
signs  he  makes,  and  will,  without  any  serious  effort,  learn  most  of  the  script  letters 
in  this  way. 
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Wben  readiiiff  is  l>egTm  writing  should  be  (doeely  associated  with  it, 
the  child  being  called  upon  to  draw  or  write  the  letters  (according  as 
he  is  able)  from  the  forms  put  upon  the  black-board,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  do  this  fairly,  to  connect  them  into  words.  This  gives  variety 
to  the  work,  and  is  also  a  gain  in  finding  employment  for  the  child's 
fingers.  As  the  reading  progresses  the  associated  writing  will  not 
form  part  of  the  same  lesson,  but  will  be  taken  later,  the  connection 
between  the  two  being  kept  up  by  selecting  portions  for  transcription 
from  the  passage  previously  read.  When  transcription  becomes  less 
important  the  association  will  be  made  through  the  dictation  lesson  ; 
and,  finally,  when  the  child  can  express  his  thoughts  in  writing, 
through  composition  in  the  form  of  outlines  of  the  story,  or  of  an 
abstract  of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  the  reading  lessons. 

As  a  means  of  teadiing  speUing— which  is  mainly  a  matter  of  the 

eye  and  an  indirect  help  to  reading — writing,  especially  in  the  forms 

just  mentioned,  is  invaluable. 

The  close  connection  of  reading  and  writing  in  teaching  is  very  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  many  continental  writers ;  and  this  '  read- write '  method,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  mnch  more  commonly  employed  in  the  schools  abroad  than  with  us. 

IL  Methods  of  Associating  Sound  and  Symbol.  (Thb  so- 
called  Reading  Methods.) 

The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  enabling  the  child  to 
give  the  right  sound  of  the  word  when  the  symbol  is  placed  before 
him  are  essentially  of  two  types,  one  synthetic  the  other  analytic. 

(A.)  BTKTHETIO  PLAKB.  In  these  the  child's  attention  is  first 
directed  to  the  demeTtts  of  words — either  as  letter-names  or  letter- 
sounds — and  through  them  to  the  sounds  of  the  words  themselves. 
It  may  be  urged  against  any  such  plans  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
Grdinary  mode  in  wliich  tlie  cblld  becomes  acquainted  with  oldects  ; 
the  natural  process  being,  first  the  learning  to  recognise  the  thing  as  a 
whole  from  its  general  look,  and  then  the  consideration  of  each  of  the 
various  parts  separately.  Letters  are  in  themselves  meaningless,  ana 
to  fix  the  child's  mind  upon  these,  before  he  learns  the  word,  certainly 
tends  to  make  him  overlook  the  cardinal  fact  that  words  represent 
ideas  and  in  all  cases  have  a  meanmg  to  be  mastered. 

Calkins  Justly  says,  "  The  natural  way  for  a  child  to  learn  language  is  to  begin  with 
the  nnits  of  language,  which  are  vordt.  Language  deals  with  thoughts :  words  are 
symbols  of  thought    Letters  are  eleroenta  of  the  fanu  of  words ;  simple  sounds  are 
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the  elements  of  the  sounds  of  words  ;  but  in  neither  case  are  these  elements  units  of 
language.  The  true  starting-point  for  reading  must  be  with  the  thought  and  its  sign 
as  a  whole.  Subsequently  the  sign  may  be  analysed,  and  the  elements  of  both  its 
sounds  and  forms  learned." 

Even  the  best  of  the  synthetic  plans,  though  they  may  commend  them- 
selves to  enthusiastic  advocates,  or  to  those  who  have  fallen  into  "  the 
superstition  of  method,"  are  marked  by  too  mucli  Intricacy  and 
elaboration  of  Bystem  to  commend  themselves  for  general  adoption ; 
and,  unless  very  skilfully  managed,  may  easily  become  utterly  dreary 
and  meaningless.  After  all,  too,  the  means  proposed  meet  but  veiy 
inadequately  the  difficulties  the  child  has  to  encounter. 

"Mechanical  and  artificial  methods  of  teaching  may  be  employed  with  apparent 
success,  as  systems  of  mnemonics  are  sometimes  made  to  appear  valuable  as  aids  to 
memory,  but  careful  observation  and  experience  will  prove  that  they  possess  little  or 
no  genuine  merit."—  (Calkins.) 

(1)  Hie  Alphabetic  or  Name  Method, — The  plan  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  child  is  made  to  give  in  succession  the  alphabetic  names  of 
the  letters  composing  a  word  before  pronoimcing  it ;  and  this  is  done, 
at  least  in  most  cases,  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  proceeding 
assists  him  in  arriving  at  the  sound.  In  so  far  as  spelling  compels  a 
child  to  examine  the  word,  it  no  doubt  helps  to  fix  the  form  in  his 
mind ;  but  this  will  not  lead  him  to  the  sound,  and  to  make  him 
name  the  elements /r«^  is  to  misdirect  his  attention,  and  to  confuse 
him  by  calling  upon  him  to  do  something  else  than  what  is  actually  the 
work  of  the  moment  It  makes  a  pretence  of  helping  him  without  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  giving  him  the  slightest  clew. 

The  method  is  indefensible ;  but  although  almost  universally  con- 
demned it  is  nevertheless  still  lamentably  prevalent  in  our  schools, 
even  where  no  attempt  at  defending  it  would  be  made  beyond  the 
£Etct  that  children  do  learn  to  read  by  it,  and  that  it  is  an  easy  plan 
for  a  young  teacher  to  adopt.  Children  will,  in  the  end,  pick  up  by 
experience  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  the  power  to  combine  them, 
whateTer  method  is  adopted,  if  only  sufficient  patience  is  exercised. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  point ;  but  that  they  shall  learn  pleasantly, 
quickly,  and  intelligently. 

The  plan  has  the  sanction  of  long  custom,  but  is  rouadaboiit,  tedlofos,  and  lUoglcaL 
Where  a  child  has  been  habituated  to  preliminary  spelling  he  rarely  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  sound  of  any  unfamiliar  word  until  he  has  droned  through  the  letters. 
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Mach  of  the  mechanical,  monotonous,  and  unintelligent  reading  so  often  complained 
cX  in  schools  is  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  the  Alphabetic  method  in  the  early  stages. 

It  combines  spelling  and  reading  unnaturally.  Spelling  is  largely  Uanied  throogh 
rsullwfl,  tmt  tlM  oonvsrM  is  not  tras. 

The  spelling  and  saying  of  each  word  from  four  to  six  times  over  in  succession  by 
all  the  children  simultaneously,  and  often  in  the  most  objectionable  sing-song  way, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our  class-rooms ;  but  it  is  a  plan  to  be  strongly  con- 
demned, and  one  which  no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  ought  for  one  moment  to 
tolerate. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Alphabetic  plan  is  by  no  means  confined  to  teachers  and 
writers  on  education.  Lord  Lytton  makes  Dr.  Herman  say  in  The  CaxUm*—"  A  more 
lying,  roundabout^  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  that  by  which  we  con/uae  the  clear 
instincts  of  truth  in  our  accursed  systems  of  spelling,  was  never  concocted  by  the 
father  of  falsehood.  For  instance,  take  the  monosyllable  cat.  What  a  brazen  fore- 
head you  must  have,  when  you  say  to  an  infant  c,  a,  t,— spell  cat :  that  is,  three  sounds 
forming  a  totally  opposite  compound— opposite  in  every  detail,  opposite  in  the  whole 
—Qompoae  a  poor  little  monosyllable,  which,  if  you  would  but  say  the  simple  truth, 
the  child  will  learn  to  spell  merely  by  looking  at  it !  How  can  three  sounds  which 
run  thus  to  the  ear,  su-eh-tee  compose  call  Don't  they  rather  compose  the  sound 
tee-ck-U  or  ceaty  ?  How  can  a  system  of  education  flourish  that  begins  by  so  monstrous 
a  falsehood,  which  the  sense  of  hearing  sufllces  to  contradict?  No  wonder  that  the 
hornbook  is  the  despair  of  mothers  I " 

(2)  The  Phonic  Method. — As  the  names  of  the  letters  cannot 
possibly  lead  to  the  sound  of  the  word,  the  idea  seems  reasonable  at 
first  sight  to  teach  their  powers  instead.  The  phonic  plan  thus 
attempts  to  lead  the  child  to  master  the  sound  of  a  word  by  giving  in 
succession  the  sounds  of  tbe  yarlouB  letters,  at  first  separately,  and 
then  with  more  rapid  utterance,  until  they  blend  into  what  is  required. 

The  method  is  by  no  means  new,  having  been  known  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half  in  France,  though  but  little  employed.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  tried  in  England  in  several  forms  that  vary  only  in 
detail,  mainly  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  inherent  dlfflcalty  of 
glviniT  tbe  BonndB  of  the  consonantB  hy  themselves,  which  only  in  a 
few  cases  can  be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of  satisfactoriness. 
All  the  help  is  made  use  of  also  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  classi- 
fying words  and  sounds,  presenting  them  in  order  of  difficulty,  and 
omitting  as  many  anomalous  forms  as  possible  until  the  child  has 
made  some  progress. 

Apart  from  the  f^damental  defect  that  any  synthetic  proceES 
is  contrary  to  the  child's  hahits  In  learning  forms,  the  practical  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  carrying  out  the  method  are  so  numerous  and 
important,  and  the  skill  and  resource  needed  in  the  teaching  are  so 
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considerable,  that  the  plan  (so  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes)  has 
not  met  with  much  favour  in  England. 

The  vowelB  being  simply  musical  tones  or  different  qnality,  offer 
little  or  no  difficulty  as  to  their  being  sounded  alone,  but  very  great 
difficulty  from  their  being  represented  in  such  very  various  ways,  so 
that,  as  previously  noted,  the  child's  experiences  are  being  constantly 
contradicted.^ 

"  Oar  language  is  said  to  possess  18  dlftereat  tow«1  ■ova4a,  bnt  there  are  IM  waji  of 
reprtMBtlBff  thase  tow*!  soimdito  tha  eye.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
young  learner  to  get  up  these  104  ways  of  ^vriting  down  our  vowel  sounds  ;  what  he 
does,  and  what  he  must  do,  is  to  learn  each  word  as  a  separate  and  individual  entity, 
to  remember  the  look  of  it,  and  to  reproduce  that  look  when  he  writes  it  down.**— 
(MeikUjohn) 

With  respect  to  the  eonsoBanti,  the  powers  of  «,  x,  and  h  may  be  given  by  themselves . 
and  the  sounds  of  the  liquids,  I,  m,  n,  r,  may  also  be  taught  without  mudi  trouble. 
But  as  the  consonants  are  mostly  but  different  ways  (depending  up3n  the  use  of  lips, 
teeth,  tongue,  and  throat)  of  allowing  the  breath  to  burst  forth  in  commencing  a 
vowel  tone,  or  of  cutting  off  the  flow  of  such  tone,  it  is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  that  they  cannot  be  properly  sounded  alone. 

Xaowledce  of  th«  powers  of  the  letters  aloaa  is  atteriy  laadeqaate  to  sMet  the  dUkaltles 
with  which  the  ehild  is  tooofht  Csce  to  fkce.  Whatever  devices  we  have  recourse  to,  there 
are  very  many  words  in  our  language  which  defy  any  effort  to  construct  their  sounds 
out  of  the  sounds  of  their  component  letters.  To  confine  ourselves  to  two  illustra- 
tions only,  we  may  take  (I)  the  words  ending  in  ought  and  (2)  words  containing  tilent 
letters— M  iie\ght  lights  psalm,  fcnot,  feign,  indict,  corps,  yadit,  doubt,  calm,  etc. 
Perhaps  the  most  anomalous  word  in  the  Engli&h  language  is  the  word  quay,  the 
sound  of  which  is  a  complete  contradiction  of  the  child's  ordinary  experience. 

"The  language  contains  more  than  ISOO  words  the  noUtloa  of  which  is  not  la 
harmony  with  the  prononoiatloii ;  and  these  1300  words  are  the  commonest — the  most 
in  daily  use.  Of  these  800  are  laonosyllables— and  these  too  in  most  common  use."— 
(Meiklejohn.) 

With  languages  of  almost  entirely  regular  notation  like  Spanish,  or  German,  where 
in  the  vast  majority  of  ca.<ies.  at  least,  the  signs  have  fixed  sounds,  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  are  far  less  serious ;  and,  with  some  admixture  of  analytical  teaching 
at  first,  the  plan  may  no  doubt  in  such  cases  be  carried  through  with  much  greater 
success  than  the  old  alphabetic  mode  of  teaching.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
iliii  iu  a  reason  for  its  introduction  into  an  anomalous  language  like  English. 

tt  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  writer,  that  the  ft«quent  attempts  on  the 
pNTt  tit  tlie  child  to  give  the  power  of  such  letters  as  d,  b,  p,  f,  m,  without  any  accom- 
iMinylng  vowel  sound,  has  a  tendeaoy  to  produce  stammerlac. 

(3)  The  Phonetic  or  Fhonotypic  Method. — This  is  really  but  a 
modMcatlon  of  the  Phonic  method,  with  special  features  of  its  own 
intended  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  older  plan. 

t  ^ar  a  oomplete  elMaifloktlon  of  th«  rowal  power*.  ■•«  Xaroel'i  Languaga  at  a  M*ant  ttf  Otittmrt, 
YwL  LL,  appendix. 
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In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  number  of  letter  signs  and  of  letter  sounds  in 
English,  yarious  ways  have  been  proposed  of  modifying  the  existing 
characters,  where  necessary,  by  certain  added  marks  or  changes  of 
form,  so  that  each  elementary  sound  may  be  uniformly  represented 
by  a  single  sign.  One  scheme  has  65  characters,  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  least  45  are  necessary  in  order  to  represent  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language  with  even  approximate  completeness. 

The  powers  of  this  extended  alphabet  having  been  learned,  the 
child  would  proceed  as  in  the  Phonic  method.  The  first  books  put 
into  his  hands  would  be  printed  in  the  new  characters,  and  when 
these  were  mastered  he  would  be  put  back  to  the  same  lessons  printed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Thenceforward  the  modified  letters  would  be 
abandoned 

The  difflcoltioa  of  our  notation  are  not  snrmonnted  by  the  plan,  but 
only  po8^>oned.  The  additional  signs  greatly  increase  the  weariness 
of  learning  the  alphabet^  and  with  so  many  groups  of  letters  of  similar 
form  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that  confusion  must  result.  By 
those  who  advocate  the  plan,  however,  the  practical  difficulties  are 
said  to  be  not  so  great  as  they  appear. 

Perhaps  the  best  arraoged  of  the  books  specially  prepared  for  cairying  out  the 
method  are  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh's  JReaderif  drawn  up  on  what  the  author  calls  the 
system  of  "pronouncing  orthography."  In  these  the  general  shape  of  the  letters  is 
kept  throughout,  so  that  the  look  of  the  word  is  but  little  lUtered,  and  the  child 
recognises  a  letter-symbol  at  once  as  some  form  of  o  or  a,  etc.  The  added  marks  are 
in  some  cases  so  minute  that  much  care  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish  them  witli 
certainty. 

The  necessity  for  using  peculiarly  printed  bdoks  is  certainly  against  the  plan, 
inasmuch  as  the  child  has,  la  many  easM,  to  laan  two  forms  f«r  the  same  word  before  he 
can  read  ordinary  type ;  and  it  seems  far  preferable  to  fix  the  right  form  in  the  mind 
at  once  by  presenting  that  alone  to  the  eye. 

(B.)  ANALYTIO  PLANS. — In  these  the  natural  method  whereby  the 
child  becomes  acquainted  with  objects  is  followed,  and  the  words  are 
taught,  with  respect  to  both  form  and  sonnd,  as  wholes  flnt.  It  is  not 
until  the  child  has  had  an  opportunity  of  fixing  in  his  mind  the 
general  look  of  the  word  and  its  associated  sound  that  he  is  led  to 
examine  its  parts.  And  this  is  done,  not  as  an  essential  to  reading, 
but  to  compel  close  attention  to  the  form,  in  order  that  future 
recognition  may  be  assisted,  and  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  spell  the 
word  correctly  when  called  upon  to  write  it. 
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The  child  cannot  be  said  to  read  until  he  does  so  without  any 
conscious  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  elementary  sounds  which  go  to 
make  up  a  word,  and  he  is  able  to  name  it  at  sight  from  its  appearance 
as  a  whole.    To  this  the  analytic  plan  habituates  him  from  the  first 

AaalysU  naturally  precedes  syntheais;  and,  as  a  matter  of  tact, 
however  much  it  may  be  disguised,  tbe  analytio  prooesa  really  enters 
into  all  metbodB  of  associating  sound  and  sign  In  reading.  The  indue- 
tion  leading  to  the  mastery  of  the  letter  powers  is  carried  on  for  the 
most  part  unconsciously,  and  is  gradually  perfected  as  the  child  gains 
experience  of  the  sounds  by  practice  in  reading,  and  comes  to  recognise 
their  force  firom  tlie  effects  tliey  produce  in  the  different  words  brought 
under  his  notice. 

It  is  this  realisation  of  the  force  of  letters  in  different  combinations 
which  gives  the  child  the  power  to  master  new  words ;  and,  whatever 
method  is  employed,  he  is  certain  to  gain  this  power  in  the  end.  The 
practical  question  for  decision  by  the  teacher  is  as  to  which  method 
puts  the  child  in  the  best  position  for  gaining  the  necessary  experi- 
ence of  words,  and  lends  its  aid  to  the  inductive  process  in  the  most 
rational  and  effective  way. 

(1)  *  Look  and  Say,*  or  *  Word  and  Namej  Method, — The  words 
Mook  and  say'  indicate  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  plan.  In 
dealing  with  a  word  new  to  the  child,  which  he  is  unable  to  pronounce, 
he  is  first  told  to  look  at  it  carefully  while  the  teacher  sounds  it 
clearly  and  deliberately,  then,  still  attending  to  the  symbol,  he  imi- 
tates the  sound  as  given  until  he  can  reproduce  it  easily  and  perfectly. 
To  ensure  intelligence  and  assist  remembrance,  the  idea  underlying 
the  word  is  closely  associated  with  it ;  and  finally,  the  child  is  led  to 
analyse  the  word  into  its  parts,  and  to  spell  it  so  as  to  fix  the 
exact  image  in  his  mind. 

As  the  child  progresses,  various  modifications  and  additions — such 
as  the  syllabling  of  words  and  the  comparison  of  words  of  similar 
sound  or  form— may  be  introduced,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  seizing 
upon  just  those  things  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  notice. 

The  method  associates  sound,  sign,  and  idea  in  a  natural  way.  It 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  child  which  is  not  inherent  in  our  system 
of  notation,  and  is  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  he  learns  spOken 
language ;  while,  further,  it  is  so  simple  and  direct  in  application 
that  it  may  be  readily  carried  out  even  by  the  youngest  teacher. 
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Even  those  who  advocate  some  other  plan  admit,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  first 
Irregalar  monosyllables  hare  to  be  mastered  on  the  *  look  and  say '  principle ;  and  as 
all  words  hare  in  the  end  to  be  recognised  ftrom  the  picture  they  preaent  to  the  eye 
as  a  whole,  it  seems  reasonable,  on  this  ground  alone,  to  accustom  the  child  from  the 
beginning  to  that  mode  of  recognition  which  he  most  eventually  employ,  so  as  to 
presenre  for  him  a  uniformity  of  experience  and  method  of  attack. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  method  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  Chinese 
principle  of  learning  each  word-symbol  independently.  There  is  however  this  vital 
difference ;  in  Chinese  no  analysis  of  the  symbol  is  possible,  but  in  the  '  look  and 
say '  plan  analysis  of  the  word  into  its  elements,  ajler  it  U  known  as  a  tohoU,  is  in- 
atolad  upon.  The  objection  assumes  tliat  the  method  gives  a  child  no  power  to  master 
new  words,  wkanaa  it  not  only  does  this  but  does  it  most  effectively. 

The  fkct  that  a  child  Is  aofc  allowed  to  spell  a  word  until  he  has  learned  to  sound  it 
has  led  to  the  method  being  sometimaa called  "reading  without  spelling." 

n«  leaniliic  of  tlu  alphabet  is  ao  iat«gral  part  of  the  plaa,  though  it  may  easily  be 
associated  with  it  if  the  names  of  the  letters  have  not  been  previously  acquired. 

The  method  has  grown  greatly  in  favour  of  late  years,  and  ia  very  generally  recom- 
mended by  those  who  should  know  most  concerning  the  difficulties  o(  teaching  and 
the  best  methods  of  overcoming  tliem.  The  uncertainty,  guessing,  and  miscalling  cf 
words  sometimes  said  to  arise  from  the  method  are,  where  they  exist,  almost  entirely 
due  to  defective  teaching. 

(2)  The  Syllabic  Method, — This  is  only  a  variety  of  the  *  look  and 
say'  method,  the  principle  being  practically  the  same  in  both  and 
the  first  steps  almost  identical  Great  Importance  is  attaclied  to  the 
OUssiflcation  of  syllables,  and  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
strongly  before  the  child  those  most  used  in  the  composition  of  words. 
Directly  he  passes  to  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  he  is  taught  to 
break  up  such  words  into  parts,  each  of  which  he  can  sound  with  one 
effort  of  the  voice,  and  to  note  these  in  turn  before  attempting  to 
give  the  sound  of  the  word  as  a  whole.  Supposing  a  word  to  occur 
which  the  child  cannot  sound  unaided,  it  is  written  on  the  black- 
board with  the  syllables  distinctly  marked,  and  each  of  these  is  taught 
as  in  the  *  look  and  say '  plan.  The  sound  of  the  complete  word  can 
then  be  given  with  ease.  This  is  a  most  valnable  exerdse,  and  a  great 
aid  to  the  mastery  of  new  words  of  more  tlian  one  syllable,  whatever 
plan  is  used  in  the  early  stages.  Properly  taught,  a  child  soon  learns 
to  read  readily  even  the  longest  words  of  regular  notation. 

(C.)  MIZSD  PLANS. — Instead  of  making  use  of  either  of  the  analytic 
or  synthetic  plans  alone,  some  teachers  prefer  to  employ  a  method  in 
which  are  united  certain  features  drawn  from  both  groups.  The 
following  are  the  only  plans  of  this  kind  calling  for  special  notice. 
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(1)  Fhono-Atialytic  MeHiod, — This  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
^  look  and  say '  and  phonic  principles  in  natural  order — ^analysis 
coming  first  and  synthesis  after.  The  ^  look  and  say '  plan  is  used 
for  the  mastery  of  the  first  elements  of  reading,  and  as  a  means  of 
teaching  words  of  irregular  notation  ;  then  phonic  drill  and  the 
comparison  of  words  of  similar  sound  are  brought  in  to  secure  the 
rapid  learning  of  the  powers  of  the  letters,  and  thus  to  enable  the 
child  to  arrive  at  the  sounds  of  words  of  regular  formation  by 
the  constructive  process.  As  a  further  aid  to  this  the  words  are 
very  carefully  classified  according  to  their  sounds,  the  more  irregular 
forms  being  introduced  gradually  as  the  child  gains  experience. 

The  first  lessons  proceed  upon  the  *  look  and  say '  plan  until  the 
child  has  accumulated  a  sufficient  number  of  easy  monosyllables  for 
analysis.  From  these  a. suitable  word — say  man — is  selected,  and 
the  sound  of  the  word  is  given  slowly  and  deliberately  while  the  child 
attends  to  the  way  in  which  the  sound  is  produced.  The  syllable 
~an  is  then  put  upon  the  black-board  alongside  the  original  word, 
and  the  two  are  sounded  in  succession,  by  both  teacher  and  pupil^ 
until  the  latter  realises  the  power  of  the  letter  m,  and  learns  the 
way  in  which  the  organs  have  to  be  disposed  and  the  breath  managed 
to  produce  the  effect.  Other  letters  are  then  inserted  in  front  of  the 
syllable  taken,  each  being  treated  as  before  ;  and  the  exercises  are 
further  extended  by  keeping  the  first  part  of  the  word  constant 
and  changing  the  final  letter  in  a  similar  way. 

The  child's  knowledge  is  tested  from  step  to  step  by  calling  upon 
him  to  read  in  easy  sentences  the  words  acquired  ;  and  when  he  has 
mastered  the  powers  of  the  consonants  both  in  commencing  and  con- 
cluding a  syllable,  all  words  of  fairly  regular  form  are  taught  as  in 
the  phonic  method  pure  and  simple. 

Different  teacliers  carry  out  the  details  of  the  plan  in  somewhat  different  ways. 
There  is  guMraUy  a  Wndeaey  to  orerdo  the  mcr«  mechaaloal  parte  of  tho  paroeea.  Tlie 
Gloht  lUaderij  edited  hy  Mr.  A.  F.  Murison,  are  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  by  this  method. 

(2)  Word-huilding  Flans. — Several  have  been  suggested,  which 
are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  Phono-analytic.  The  excellent 
English  Method  of  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  &  Meiklejohn  is  the  most 
successful  attempt  yet  made  to  analyse  and  classify  the  fundamental 
oombinationn  of  the  language. 
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III.  Nature  and  Elements  or  Good  Reading. 

A  person,  in  speaking,  not  only  employs  words  but  makes  use  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  intonation  and  modulation,  with  the  addition 
in  many  cases  of  certain  minor  devices.  These  are  intended  to  assist 
the  communication  of  the  exact  sense  which  it  is  wished  to  convey, 
and  also,  it  may  be,  to  arouse  in  the  hearer  a  certain  amount  of  ac- 
companying emotion.  In  written  and  printed  language  these  personal 
elements  are  lost ;  and  therefore,  when  the  symbols  are  translated 
again  into  speech  by  reading,  it  is  the  province  of  the  reader  to 
supply  the  missing  aids  in  such  a  degree  as  is  necessary  to  produce 

{the  desired  effect. 
Jacotot's  chief  maxim  for  the  acquisition  of  a  proper  style  ia  read- 

'  ing  was — "  Bead  as  yon  wonld  speak.''  This  was  a  revolt  against  the 
artificial  delivery,  unnatural  or  sing-song  tones,  false  emphasis,  and 
affectation  which  must  always  have  been  common  ;  and  as  a  first 
rough  canon  for  the  correction  of  such  faults  the  dictum  is  of  much 
Tise.  It  has  however  been  very  frequently  repeated  as  though  it 
summed  up  the  whole  matter,  which  it  does  not,  and  has  been 
indiscreetly  urged  to  such  lengths  as  to  mislead  with  respect  to  the 
higher  qualities  of  good  reading,  and  at  least  partially  to  obscure  its 
real  nature. 

Just  as  there  is  great  difference  between  the  liveliness,  broken 
phrases,  quick  transitions,  and  even  the  modes  of  expression,  used  in 
conversation,  and  the  more  staid,  formal,  exact,  and  deliberate  style 
of  a  set  composition ;  so,  in  reading,  while  the  delivery  should  never 
be  artificial  or  affected,  there  should  be  a  more  sober  manner,  greater 
reserve,  and  less  sudden  changes  of  intonation  than  in  speaking. 
This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  we  rarely  or 
never  have  any  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a  person  is  reading  or 
speaking,  even  when  the  reading  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  To  read  a 
piece  of  ordinary  prose  in  Exactly  the  same  way  as  we  should  con- 
verse would  be  to  make  our  reading  appear  flippant  and  wanting  in 
the  dignity  we  expect  Even  in  the  necessarily  more  impassioned 
utterance  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  there  is  the  same  clear  dis- 

I  tinction.  Reading  and  theatrical  declamation  have  not  the  same 
objecta,  and  shonld  not  be  confounded.     It  is  the  business  of  the 

V    actor  so  to  simulate  the  personality  of  the  rhfti^frt^*r  he  presents 
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to  us  as  to  sink  his  own  individuality  entirely,  and  to  make  us  lose 
consciousness  that  he  is  other  than  he  pretends  to  be.  This  is 
never  the  object  of  the  reader ;  and  hence  many  things  are  rightly 
allowed  in  stage  declamation  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in 
reading.  In  the  latter,  while  we  may  be  affected  even  with -deep 
emotion,  and  everything  may  be  'done  to  make  us  realise  fully  all  that 
the  passage  is  intended  to  convey,  yet  the  manner  and  delivery  of  tbe 
reader  are  marked  hy  a  studied  moderation,  and  we  never  tldnk  of 
liim  as  other  tlian  he  is.  Good  reading,  says  a  writer  quoted  by 
Stow,  should  "  be  distinct  and  yet  not  dramatic,  varied  and  yet  not 
affected.  The  reading  itself  should  be  like  a  clear  transparent 
medium  ;  the  reader  should  be  lost  sight  of,  whilst  the  author  himself 
appears." 

The  character  of  the  composition  and  how  it  is  intended  to  affect 
us — whether  to  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  truth,  convince  us  by 
argument,  stimulate  the  imagination,  rouse  in  us  a  feeling  for  what 
is  beautiful,  or  move  us  to  pity  and  the  like — will  almost  entirely 
determine  how  a  piece  should  be  read ;  and  the  good  taste  of  the  reader 
will  he  shewn  in  adapting  his  style  of  reading  to  the  nature  and 
style  of  the  language  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

The  main  things  to  guard  against  in  the  case  of  children  are 
artificiality  of  tone  and  a  laboured  drawling  delivery,  indistinctness 
of  utterance,  careless  blundering  or  miscalling  of  words  from  ran- 
donmess  or  want  of  proper  attention,  and  lack  of  intelligence  leading 
to  the  false  use  of  emphasis  or  its  absence  altogether. 

The  chief  matters  to  which  attention  has  to  be  given  in  teaching 
reading,  so  as  to  secure  correctness  both  of  utterance  and  style  will 
now  be  considered  in  order  : — 

(1)  Pronunciation^  EnuncicUion^  and  Articulatum. — These  words 
are  often  used  in  a  vague  general  way  to  denote  pretty  much  the  same 
thing — the  correct  production  of  the  sounds  of  words — though  they 
are  sometimes  employed  in  different  senses.  The  three  things  indi* 
cated  are  of  course  closely  connected,  and  shade  into  each  other, 
but  wherever  the  terms  are  to  be  used  side  by  side  in  connection 
with  technical  matters  they  should  certainly  be  differentiated. 

In  a  restricted  sense  then  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  the 
term  pronunciation  for  the  correct  production  of  the  voweU  ;  and 
careful  consideration  will  shew  that  it  is  upon  giving  the  right  power 
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and  quantity  to  these  that  purity  of   utterance   is  very  largely 
dependent 

The  pronnncUtlon  of  the  long  u  m  in  Tutaday,  ot  ew$s  in  dew,  and  of  im  as  in 
due,  aa  though  the  sound  in  all  these  cases  were  represented  by  oo  is  a  common 
error;  whUe  the  converse  mistake  of  pronouncing  too  as  if  it  were  tew  obtains  In 
some  districts.  It  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  tlie  proviadallami  which  give 
trouble  in  school  are  due  to  variation  fh>m  the  acknowledged  standard  in  the  sound- 
ing of  the  vowels.  Such  pronunciations  as  maen  (man),  vxierni  (warm),  Jarge 
(Gtoorge),  noight  (night),  fnoine  (mine),  dim  (climb),  rutyther  (neither),  vfoUer  (water), 
eoom  and  kem  (come),  waSrds  (words),  and  a  hundred  others,  are  examples. 

Ennnoiation  should  stand  for  the  proper  sounding  of  the  consonants  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  distinctness  of  utterance,  so  that  the  ear  may 
readily  distinguish  the  sounds  of  words,  is  due.  Lips,  tongue,  teeth, 
and  throat,  all  need  to  be  properly  used.  A  word  may  be  sounded 
loudly  and  yet  be  difficult  to  catch,  for  if  the  consonants  are  not 
clearly  given  the  distinctive  character  of  the  word  will  be  more  or 
less  blurred. 

Faulty  enunciation  shews  itself  perhaps  most  commonly  in  the  sounding  of  groups 
of  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable.  Thus  the  dentals  (d  and  t)  are 
frequently  omitted  in  words  ending  in  ndt,  nto,  $U,  ct«,  etc  (as  in  commands, 
instruments,  posts,  acts,  etc.).  The  letter  g  is  often  dropped  at  the  end  of  words  like 
telling,  standing,  speaking ;  while  g  and  r  are  sometimes  inserted,  as  in  kitching, 
garding,  strawr,  drawr  (for  kitchen,  garden,  straw,  draw).  A  sharp  consonant  is  also 
sometimes  changed  into  a  corresponding  flat  one,  as  s  into  z.  The  letter  %  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  trouble  in  elementary  schools.  Frequent  correction  is  necessary,  but 
the  teacher  may  easily  be  tempted  to  spend  much  more  time  over  it  than  is  wise. 

Very  occasionally  bad  enunciation  may  be  due  to  some  defect  of  the  \ocal  organs, 
but  much  more  Arequeutly  It  arises  from  defective  i>erception  of  the  sounds,  and  very 
commonly  Arom  carelessness  which  easily  becomes  confirmed  into  a  habit. 

Articulation  is  the  proper  jointing  on  of  the  syllables  of  a  word  and 
the  correct  separation  of  the  words  in  a  sentence,  so  that  none  of  the 
parts  are  slurred  over,  dropped  out  altogether,  or  run  one  into  another. 
"  In  just  articulation,'^  says  a  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Gill,  "the  words 
are  not  hurried  over,  nor  melted  together ;  they  are  neither  abridged 
nor  prolonged ;  they  are  not  swallowed,  nor  are  they  shot  from  the 
mouth  ;  neither  are  they  trailed  and  then  suffered  to  drop  unfinished." 

Articulation  is  a  matter  needing  much  attention  in  schools,  not  only  in  reading  but 
in  repetition.  Sometimes  the  most  grotesque  mistakes  arise,  from  allowing  words  to 
be  articulated  in  such  a  slifMshod  way  that  they  are  run  together  into  a  compound  and 
all  meaning  is  lost.    It  is  said  that  once,  a  little  girl,  on  being  taken  to  the  sea-side, 
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Mked  where  the  *dindifnie»*  were,  her  qaestion  arising  from  the  fkct  that  she  had 
been  allowed  to  saj '  the  sea  and  all  the  dindlmies '  for '  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them 
ia ' ;  and  Stow  tells  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  he  had  left  school,  was  astonished  to  find 
that  his  earliest  reading-book  was  '  Reading  made  easy,'  not  '  RMdie-mu-deezy '  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  call  it 

MMh  bad  arttenlatloa  has  its  sovree  ia  bad  eawMiatlen,  but  many  defects  are  also  dne 
to  a  sloTsaly  slwriag  orer  of  osrtala  sovads  of  a  word,  arising  chiefly  trom  carelessness  or 
hurry,  and  sometimes  from  imperfect  listening  or  faulty  imitation— as  for  instance 
hehofn,  partie'larly,  extr'ar^nary^  ridic'loui,  pecul'arlyt  library,  February,  man'n  th'oru 
(man  and  the  horse),  etc.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  final  letter  of  a  word 
is  the  same  as  the  initial  letter  of  a  word  following— as  in  righ'time,  /ai'doicn, 
boy*Mke,  hlow'inds,  etc.  Sometimes  a  syllable  ia  inserted  as  in  '  tremendwous,' 
*  umberella/  etc. 

Another  rather  common  result  of  defective  articulation  is  the  transfer  of  a  final 
consonant  to  the  next  word  if  this  begins  with  a  vowel ;  thus,  '  he  saw  an  ostrich '  be- 
comes  'he  saw  a  nostrich,' '  so  sure  an  aim '  sounds  like '  so  sure  a  name,'  and  so  on. 

(2)  Accent^  Empkasis,  and  Stress. — This  is  another  instance  of  three 
terms  which  have  been  loosely  used,  sometimes  in  the  same  sense, 
sometimes  to  denote  distinct  things  It  will  be  useful  as  well  as 
conducive  to  clearness  to  limit  their  meaning  and  assign  to  each  its 
own  province. 

Accent  is  the  additional  force  of  voice  laid  upon  a  certain  syllable  of 
a  word  in  accordance  with  established  usage,  or  upon  certain  syllables 
at  regularly  recurring  intervals  in  poetry  to  mark  the  rhythmical  flow 
necessary  to  metrical  composition. 

Accent  is  important  not  only  because  it  is  a  necessary  element  of  correct  utterance, 
but  also  because  in  some  cases  a  change  of  accent  in  a  word  gives  *'t  a  different  meaning 
and  makes  it  another  part  of  speech— as  iubjed,  subjict ;  coiidwAf  conduct :  pr^sentj 
firtahU  :  ocWi/ent,  contSrU  ;  progrtsg,  progriu:  di»ert,  dtUri  :  rifute^  rt/dse^  etc. 

BmphaslB  is  the  means  employed  to  direct  special  attention  to  or 
bring  into  prominence  some  individual  word  in  a  phrase  or  sentence, 
in  order  to  make  clear  and  give  point  to  the  particular  shade  of  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  conveyed.  The  more  natural  and  typical  mode  of 
securing  emphasis  is  by  giving  additional  force  to  the  word  in  saying 
it,  but  it  is  also  marked  by  sudden  change  of  voice  or  pitch,  a  pause 
before  or  after  the  word,  greater  deliberation  in  utterance,  and  some- 
times even  by  lowering  the  voice  almost  to  a  whisper.  Occasionally 
also,  in  speaking,  emphasis  is  aided  by  gesture. 

Of  all  matters  to  ba  attended  to  in  reading  of  the  higher  kind  none 
is  more  important  than  emphasis.     It  is  of  the  grea^«st  assistance  to 
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the  hearer  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  and  its  just  use 
is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 

False  emphasis  is  a  very  common  fault  in  reading,  and  the  most  c&reftil  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  it  in  teaching  the  subject.  Otoar  imduiUadliig  of  th«  paang*  is 
•— wMal  to  oorroet  Maphaiit,  for,  unless  tliis  has  been  gained,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
reader  (except  as  a  matter  of  accident,  or  of  parrot-like  imitation)  so  to  place  the 
emphasis  as  to  render  evident  the  exact  sense  of  what  is  read.  Frequently  a  sentence 
will  bear  several  shades  of  meaning  according  as  this  or  that  word  is  brought  out.i  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  is  not  difRcult  to  determine  exactly  what  is  intended,  and  insight 
into  the  passage  is  shewn  by  selection  of  the  particular  word  for  emphasis  which  gives 
the  most  evident  and  reasonable  signification  to  the  whole. 

The  word  stress  is  commonlj  used  in  a  yery  general  sense  for  addi- 
tional force  of  any  kind  given  in  reading  or  speaking.  It  would  be 
convenient  if  the  word,  so  far  as  technical  use  is  concerned,  could  be 
reserved  for  the  increased  intensity  or  distinct  marking  given  to  a 
gT9up  of  words. 

In  this  sense  stress  is  to  the  logically  distinct  portions  (whether 
phrases  or  sentences)  which  go  to  make  up  discourse  what  emphasis 
is  to  individual  words. ' 

Btnu,  like  omphails.  Is  a  Tsry  BccMaary  olsatnt  of  good  reading,  and  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance  if  a  passage  is  at  all  lengthy  or  Involved.  Without  it  the  hearer 
would  often  have  much  difficulty  in  making  out  the  interdependence  or  logical  relation 
ship  of  the  various  parts ;  but,  by  laying  stress  upon  some  portions  and  sinking  others 
into  a  secondary  place,  the  structure  of  the  whole  is  made  clear,  and  the  meaning  con- 
sequently rendered  much  more  easy  to  grasp. 

(3)  Tone,  Fitch,   and  Intensity. — The  tone  should   be  pleasant, 
distinct,  and  fiill  without  being  noisy.    The   sound  should  come 
[  clear  away,  not  strike  the  back  of  the  throat,  nor  become  muffled  in 
the  mouth  and  wanting  in  proper  resonance  from  imperfect  adjust- 
ment or  from  the  lips  and  teeth  not  being  properly  opened. 

The  character  of  the  tone  depends  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  it 
is  produced,  and  the  proper  use  of  tbe  voice  in  speaking  and  reading 
is  a  matter  which  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Improper  production  of  the  voice  leads  to  the  harshness  and  unpleasantness  of  tone 
so  frequently  heard  in  reading ;  much  greater  effort  is  used  than  ought  to  be  the  ease, 
the  tliroat  suffers,  and  fatigue  soon  follows.    This  should  be  looked  to. 

1  Thna  in  the  old  •XMvt^lt—"  Shall  you  rid*  to  London  to-dajf)"  a  different  meanintr  wonld  b«  9X- 
prwMd  in  the  iuis«rer  m  e«ch  word  ta  cmpluwiaed  in  tun). 
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Tho  proper  nuuuffWMnt  of  tha  totath,  the  least  amount  necessary  being  used,  and  in- 
spirations taken  at  convenient  places,  is  another  matter  which  is  important.  Much 
may  be  done  by  a  little  Judicious  instruction. 

The  pitch  of  the  note  most  frequently  used,  and  to  which  the  yoice 
continually  returns,  should  be  that  which  is  the  most  natural  and 
costs  the  least  effort  for  the  reader  to  employ.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  pass  above  or  below  for  purposes  of  modulation  as 
the  nature  of  the  reading  requires. 

QtmtnUy  aptking  tlu  pitch  cf  school  rcadlne  is  too  high ;  and  not  unfrequently.  nhen 
a  boy  is  corrected  because  he  cannot  be  heard,  ho  is  allowed  to  raise  the  pilch  of  his 
voice,  instead  of  being  made  to  produce  the  tone  properly  or  to  increase  its  force  and 
to  speak  more  distinctly. 

The  intensity  or  force  of  the  sound  should  be  such  that  it  may  be 
heard  with  ease.  There  should  be  no  strain  or  shouting  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  "  mumbling  inaudibility  "  on  the  other. 


In  some  schools  children  develop  a  loud,  srtiidal,  senaaiJig  tons  la  roadlac,  quite 
unlike  their  natural  voice,  and  pitched  very  much  higher.  This  is  a  very  objcctionablo 
mannerism,  which  the  teacher  should  never  allow  to  be  formed,  or,  if  he  finds  it, 
should  do  his  best  to  completely  eradicate.  It  is  unpleasant  to  listen  to,  prevents 
anything  like  proper  modulation,  adds  greatly  to  the  noise  in  school,  and  not  anft«- 
qnently  is  a  source  of  annoysnce  to  neighbouring  classes. 

(4)  Pace  and  Fluency. — The  pace  of  reading  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  what  is  read,  and  wiU  frequently  need  to  be  varied  even  in 
the  same  piece.  It  should  be  suflBciently  slow  for  every  word  to  be 
heard  distinctly,  but  must  be  neither  drawling  nor  heavy.  In  the 
presentation  of  abstract  matters,  or  of  weighty  truths  which  are 
difficult  to  realise,  increased  deliberation  is  necessary;  while,  as  a 
rule,  merely  illustrative  matter,  easy  description,  and  in  fact  any 
simple  and  direct  statement,  may  be  taken  more  quickly. 

Some  sentences,  especially  impassioned  utterances,  need  to  be  read  rapidly  to  pro- 
duce their  proper  effect,  others  lingered  over  that  their  full  force  msy  be  appreciated. 
The  more  intricate  and  involved  the  statement  the  slower  and  more  emphatic  the 
reading  should  be,  so  that  each  point  may  be  followed,  its  relationship  grasped,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  made  dear  by  the  time  the  final  conclusion  is  reached. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  ailment. 

By  fLTMnsj  is  meant  the  readiness  with  which  the  words  are 
uttered  in  succession,  and  the  grace  and  ease  which  should  chaiac' 
terise  the  delivery  of  the  sentences.  Fluent  reading  is  marked  by  a 
sense  of  rhythm,  and  is  neither  laboured  nor  stilted  ;  the  words  flow 
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naturally,  and  without  any  obtrusive  effort,  awkward  breaks,  or 
stumbling  over  difficult  words. 

Fluency  depends  upon  instantaneous  recognition  of  the  forms,  the  power  to  look 
ahead  of  the  words  actually  being  sounded  and  take  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
quick  interpretation  of  the  sense,  and  complete  command  of  the  vocal  organs. 

(5)  Pauses  and  Phrasing, — The  function  of  pauBes  is  to  enable 
the  hearer  to  distinguish  and  grasp  the  relationship  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  more  or  less  complete  passage.  They  mark  out  for  him 
the  limits  of  parenthetical  clauses,  attributive  phrases,  etc,  anc 
assist  him  in  piecing  together  parts  of  the  main  statement  which, 
owing  to  exigences  of  composition,  may  have  been  separated.  To 
guide  the  reader  somewhat  in  making  these  pauses  printed  stops  are 
inserted  at  the  more  important  points  ;  such  stops  are  general  indica- 
tions by  the  author  as  to  how  he  wishes  the  passage  taken.  Frequently, 
however,  in  reading,  something  more  than  recognition  of  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  stiise^  and 
pauses  are  required  where  no  stops  occur.  These  the  good  judgment 
of  the  reader  must  supply. 

The  right  use  of  pauses  must  be  taught  through  the  understanding.  It  is  very  easy 
for  the  teacher  to  be  too  rigid  in  enforcing  attention  to  tlxe  prirUed  stops.  Mechanical 
rules  are  useless.  The  common  instruction  to  count  one  for  a  comma,  two  for  a  semi- 
colon, and  so  on,  except  as  intended  to  give  the  most  general  notion  of  rdative  length, 
is  absurd. 

Phrasing  in  reading  is  the  grouping  together  of  words  according 
to  their  logical  connection  and  interdependence.  A  good  reader  will 
associate  closely  those  words  which  go  to  make  up  each  part  of  a 
complete  thought,  pretty  much  as  a  good  musical  performer  brings 
out  the  various  musical  phrases  of  which  a  movement  is  composed. 
This  natural  collocation  of  words  according  to  notions  and  relation- 
ships is  a  very  important  element  in  good  reading,  but  it  is  a  matter 
which  is  rarely  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  depends  mainly 
upon  the  correct  use  of  pauses,  aided  frequently  by  change  of  intona- 
tion and  variation  of  stress. 

Even  in  the  lowest  classes  something  may  be  done  towards  securing  correct  ^iraa* 
ing :  and  directly  a  child  can  say  the  words  properly  he  should  be  taught  by  the 
teacher's  example  to  group  them  in  sets.  Here  attention  to  the  stops  is  not  suiBdent ; 
the  pupil  has  to  be  trained  to  recognise  at  once  which  are  the  main  ideas  and  which 
are  merely  supplemental^  and  shewn  how  to  make  this  clear  in  his  reading. 
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(6)  ModvJcUion,  IntdligeticCj  and  Expression, — Modnlatlon  is  the 
employment  of  certain  variations  of  pitch,  inflexions  of  voice,  or  changes 
of  intonation,  which  are  natural  to  speech  and  should  be  to  reading. 
It  gives  brightness  and  variety  to  reading,  assists  in  making  clear  the 
ideas,  and  is  an  important  means  of  securing  emotional  expression. 
It  is  opposed  to  a  droning  dead  level  of  utterance,  'sing-song,'  or 
a  'lesson  saying'  character;  and  should  banish  the  wearisomeness 
and  dulness  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  a  mechanical  and 
monotonous  flow  of  words. 

In  modulation  the  voice  usually  glides  from  one  point  to  another,  and  as  the 
intervals  are  not  distinctly  marked,  nor  limited  to  certain  fixed  and  determinable 
values,  as  in  music,  they  are  generally  difficult  to  catch.  Musical  intervals  may, 
however,  frequently  be  recognised  in  the  inflexions,  and  especially  in  the  cadences, 
where  intervals  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  are  commonly  employed. 

Ordinary  modulation  makes  use  of  a  range  of  four  or  five  notes,  both  above  and 
below  the  middle  or  common  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  even  a  wider  range  is  not  rare, 
especially  in  declamatory  passages,  where  "  the  alterations  of  pitch  are  numerous  and 
complicated."   The  octave,  however,  seems  as  a  rule  the  greatest  single  interval  used. 

Heliuholtz  says :  "  Attentive  observation  on  ordinary  conversation  shews  us  that 
reguUr  musical  intervals  involuntarily  recur,  althoagh  the  singing  tone  of  the  voice  is 
concealed  under  the  noises  which  characterise  the  individual  letters,  and  the  pitch  is 
not  held  firmly,  but  is  fluently  allowed  to  glide  up  and  down.  .  .  .  The  end  of  an 
affirmative  sentence  followed  by  a  pause  is  usually  marked  by  the  voice  fklling  a 
fourth  fh>m  the  middle  pitch.  An  interrogative  ending  rises,  often  as  much  as  a  fifth 
above  the  middle  pitch."  Of  course  the  habits  of  different  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  vary  greatly  in  these  respects. 

Tliat  the  use  of  modulation  plays  a  very  important  part  in  conveying  shades  of 
meaning  and  feeling  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  we  consider  a  few  cases — for  example, 
the  varieties  of  meaning  which  may  be  given  to  the  words  '  yes '  or  '  no '  by  differ- 
ences of  inflexion.  The  flmt  alone  may  in  this  way  be  made  to  express  certainty, 
doubt,  hesitation,  agreement^  satisfaction,  displeasure,  a  question,  or  even  the 
opposite  of  its  usual  meaning. 

XnteUlgenoe  in  reading  is  that  quality  which  is  concerned  with 
the  correct  presentation  of  the  thoughts  or  truths  of  the  passage 
being  read,  and  by  means  of  which  the  senM  is  brought  out  so  fully 
and  distinctly  that  the  hearer  is  able  at  once  to  grasp  what  is  being 
conveyed.  The  reader  makes  his  points,  and  wherever  anything  of 
the  nature  of  a  climax  occurs  he  prepares  the  way  for  it  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  devices  at  his  command,  so  that  it  strikes  the  listener  with 
full  force. 

Unless  the  child  clearly  understands  what  he  is  reading,  intelligence  is  impossible, 
and  hence  from  the  very  beginning  this  matter  should  receive  constant  care,  apart 
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from  tho  farther  consideration  tluit»  as  reading  is  the  great  means  whereby  knowledge 
is  to  be  gained,  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  attending  closely  to  the  sense  of  what  is 
read  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Where  the  reader  has  a  quick  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  himself,  he  will,  as  a  rule,  have  little  difficulty  in  making  this 
clear  to  others. 

Intelligence  is  opposed  to  artificiality,  eccentricities  of  manner,  over  employment 
of  gesture,  and  in  fkct  any  kind  of  mannerism,  as  these  things  distract  the  attention 
fh>m  the  subject-matter. 

In  reading  ordinary  narrative,  description,  or  scientific  discourse, 
the  essential  thing  is  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  sense  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  much  poetry,  however,  and  in  many  higher  passages  of 
prose,  there  is  over  and  above  the  truths  which  the  words  involve,  an 
implied  emotional  demeni  or  accompaniment  of  feeling — as  joy,  grief, 
fear,  humour,  and  the  like — as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  a  beauty  of 
form^  both  of  which  should  be  made  evident 

Bipreuion  gives  a  fitting  presentment  of  these  things  in  the  read- 
ing ;  it  realises  the  associated  emotion  or  personal  feeling,  brings  out 
the  rhythmical  beauties  of  the  language  without  obtruding  them,  and 
interprets  the  spirit  of  the  passage  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes 
manifest  to  the  hearer  and  arouses  in  him  the  effect  intended. 

Jvst  expression  is  tbe  highest  quality  of  reading,  and  the  one  most 
difficult  to  secure.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  listening  to  good  reading,  and  is  that  which  more  than 
anything  else  raises  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  An  impassioned  and 
beautiful  passage  will  tax  a  reader's  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  before 
he  can  hope  to  do  anything  like  full  justice  to  it  he  must  put  himself 
into  entire  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and  purpose.  Sensitiveness  of 
feeling,  rapid  insight,  sound  judgment,  imaginative  power,  refined 
taste,  and  full  command  of  the  voice  and  the  various  devices  'em- 
ployed in  reading,  are  all  more  or  less  necessary  to  complete  success. 

Perfect  expression  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  schools,  and  any  pretentious 
affectation  of  graces,  or  fine  reading  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  strongly  to  be 
deprecated.  Still  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  a  wise  and  skilftil  teacher  in  the 
higher  stages;  and  it  is  something  gained  to  realise  what  true  perfection  in  this 
matter  means,  and  to  know  in  what  direction  it  is  to  be  sought.  When  other 
difficulties  haye  been  overcome,  attention  should  be  directed  to  correct  expression 
whenever  the  passage  needs  it,  and  the  chiidren  are  capable  of  appreciating  it.  They 
may  then  be  gradually  trained  by  the  teacher's  example  to  give,  in  their  reading, 
something  at  least  of  what  is  required.  Mere  panrut-like  Imitation,  howeyer,  Is  worth- 
lass,  and  may  easily  become  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
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IV.  Lesson  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading. 

To  teach  readlni:  wen  ie  not  easy,  and  it  should  not  be  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  unskilled  teachers.  The  work  should  be  supervised 
and  frequently  tested  by  the  master.  Abundant  and  carefully 
corrected  practice  must  be  secured,  as  well  as  intelligent  application 
of  the  instructions  given  and  of  what  may  be  learned  from  the 
teacher's  model  reading. 

The  more  essential  featnrea  of  any  readlni:  method  are  that  it 
should  be — 

(a)  Natural,  and  appeal  throughout  to  intelligence. 

(b)  Simple  and  direct  as  possible. 

(c)  Conducted  in  an  interesting  way. 

(d)  Suited  to  the  particular  stage  at  which   the  learner  has 

arrived. 

(e)  So  arranged  as  to  lend  assistance  by  judicious  repetition  of 

impressions,  comparison  of  like  things,  and  association  of 
ideas. 

The  ■plrlt  of  th*  work  has  very  great  inflaence  upon  success  in  traching  reading. 
Full  sympathy  with  children,  a  bright  and  lively  manner,  and  a  large  stock  of  patience 
are  necessary.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  which  makes  women  generally 
the  best  teachers  of  reading  in  its  early  stages. 

(1)  Position  of  Class  and  Teacher, — Reading  is  best  taught  with 
children  standinsr.  The  position  should  be  easy,  with  the  head  well 
up,  and  shoulders  back.  The  book  should  be  held  at  the  correct 
angle  and  distance  from  the  eye,  and  clear  of  the  mouth. 

The  semi-circular  or  horse-shoe  arrangement  of  the  class  is  the 
most  convenient,  though  some  teachers  prefer  the  hollow  square,  or 
the  phalanx.  For  a  number  of  small  drafts  reading  together  a 
<iircular  grouping  is  useful 

The  position  of  the  teacher  during  the  teaching  should  be  in  front 
of  the  class,  and  sufficiently  far  back  for  him  to  see  every  pupil  with- 
out turning  round.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  superintending  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  drafts,  and  so  long  as  pointing  to  the 
words  read  is  advisable  during  simultaneous  reading  in  the  early 
stages,  it  is  better  for  the  teacher  to  move  behind  the  children. 
A  little  common  sense  will  soon  tell  him  what  position  it  is  best  for 
him  to  take  up  during  any  particular  part  of  the  work. 
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Reading  should  be  taught  where  there  are  no  distractions,  and  it  is  best  managed 
in  a  room  by  itself.  It  should  not  be  taken  where  there  is  noisy  work  going  on  near, 
nor  where  it  will  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  another  class. 

(2)  Explanations  in  the  Beading  Lesson, — It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  in  teaching  reading  a  distinct  sense  most  always 
be  associated  with  what  is  read  ;  without  this  anything  like  intelli- 
gence in  reading  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Very  frequently  the  words 
are  allowed  to  remain  mere  empty  forms  symbolising  nothing — a 
paper  currency  without  any  specie  basis.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
explaining  any  word  or  phrase  which  would  otherwise  have  no  mean- 
ing for  the  child. 

It  is  very  easy  however  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  and  say  too  much,  or  to 
indulge  in  talk  respecting  matters  not  actually  needed  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  rsadlne  l«noa  muit  B«t  be  oTtrload«d  wltb  «xplaBa(ioB,  nor  must 
it  be  made  a  vehicle  for  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  information.  What  is  called 
'  incidental  teaching'  in  a  reading  lesson  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  only  another  name 
for  wandering. 

/  The  amount  of  explanation  to  be  given  will  depend  upon  the 
'  nature  of  the  lesson,  the  stage  of  progress  reached,  and  the  general 
knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  children.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  The  teacher  must  use  his  judgment,  and  keep 
clearly  in  mind  that  he  is  teaching  reading ;  he  will  not  then  be 
likely  to  go  far  wrong.  What  is  to  be  chiefly  aimed  at  is  the 
elucidation  of  obscurities,  not  the  giving  of  the.  meaning  of  a  term 
in  a  definition  or  set  form  of  words  for  the  child  to  learn.  He  may 
be  taken  to  understand  a  word  when  he  can  use  it  correctly,  although 
he  is  unable  to  give  any  formal  definition  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  everything,  and  only  such  words  and  phrases  as  are  important, 
and  to  which  the  context  or  the  child's  past  experience  will  afford  him 
no  clew,  should  be  dealt  with. 

In  order  that  explanations  in  a  reading  lesson  may  serve  their 
purpose  properly  they  should  be  : — 

(a)  Always  given  in  connection  with  the  context— the  children 

having  their  books  open,  and  their  attention  being  directed 
to  the  word  as  part  of  the  sentence  first. 

(b)  Brief— sufficient  to  ensure  understanding  and  no  more. 

(c)  To  the  point — so  that  the  children  may  have  something 

definite  to  remember.     It  is  a  mistake  to  give  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  a  word  may  have  in  different  connections. 
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(d)  Simple — so  as  to  be  easily  intelligible  ;  not  dictionary  defini- 

tions, nor  mere  synonyms  as  difl&cult  to  comprehend  as 
the  thing  to  be  explained.  Children  will  often  quote 
these  glibly  enough  while  the  real  meaning  is  as  dark  to 
them  as  ever. 

(e)  Suitable — ^both  with  respect  to  the  lesson  and  the  exact 

nature  of  the  help  required. 

(f)  Needed. — It  is  a  common  error  to  take  up  time  in  talking 

about  obvious  matters,  or  things  the  wise  teacher  would 
leave  to  the  pupils'  general  intelligence. 

(g)  Made  interesting — so  as  to  give  brightness  and  variety  to  the 

lesson. 

The  means  to  be  employed  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Often  what  is  wanted  is  an  illustration,  and  if  this  can  be  given 
through  the  senses  so  much  the  better  ;  sketches  on  the  black-board 
are  particularly  useful  In  some  instances  an  example  or  an  anecdote 
will  best  serve,  and  in  others  the  child's  experience  may  be  profitably 
appealed  to.  A  question  or  two  should  always  be  asked  before  an 
explanation  is  offered  that  the  teacher  may  see  exactly  how  far  the 
children  may  be  made  to  help  themselves,  and  what  he  has  to  supply. 
Logical  analysis  of  the  subject-matter,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  relation- 
ship of  the  various  parts,  is  frequently  helpful ;  and  occasionally  a 
rapid  oral  paraphrase  by  the  teacher,  the  children  filling  in  omitted 
words,  may  be  effectively  employed. 

After  all  has  been  done  that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  a  reading 
lesson,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  words  which,  from  their  nature 
and  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  teacher,  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  a  few  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  child  at  the  stage 
reached.  It  is  of  no  use  to  enter  into  a  long  digression  respect- 
ing these,  and  the  teacher  must  rest  content  with  the  hazy  notion 
imparted  by  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  until  the  child's  ideas 
are  sufficiently  expanded  to  allow  of  full  comprehension. 

DifflcnltiM  of  words  or  8QbJect-inatter,V involved  coDstructions,  idioms,  figurative 
language,  allusions,  the  form  of  the  piece,  or  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  will  all 
at  one  time  or  another  need  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  to  do  this  effectively,  in  the  higher 
classes  at  least,  it  is  ascMnry  for  the  teaehtr  to  look  ortr  tiM  lonon  earotally  boforohaad 
that  he  may  be  prepared  with  what  is  wanted. 

Word-bvUdlng  ezorelsM  are  frequently  useful  if  kept  in  their  proper  place,  even  from 
the  reading  point  of  view.    For  instance  a  few  minutes  now  and  again  may  ad  van- 
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tageously  be  spent  in  referring  to  the  formation  of  a  word,  and  shewing  how  derivative 
words  have  been  formed  from  it.  Care,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  giving 
derivatloiis  firom  foreign  laafiuffei,  the  learning  of  these  being  fur  the  most  part  a 
waste  of  time  with  children.  When  a  word  occurs  which  forms  one  of  a  group  from 
the  same  root,  it  is  better,  if  time  can  be  spared,  to  direct  attention  to  the  conunon 
element  in  the  words  as  we  know  them,  to  give  its  primary  meaning,  and  to  show 
how  this  meaning  underlies  the  force  of  each  word  of  the  group.  As  instances  of 
what  is  meant  we  may  take  the  words  compd,  dispel,  expel,  impel,  propel,  repel ;  or 
again,  exceed,  precede,  proceed,  recede,  succeed.  It  is  a  considerable  help  for  the  child 
to  know  the  common  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  these  should  be  learned  outside  the 
reading  lesson. 

Places  mentioned  in  the  lesson  sliould  be  pointed  out  on  the  map,  but  beyond  this 
only  a  brief  reference  to  other  matters  relating  to  them  should  be  made  at  most.  This 
is  not  an  opportunity  for  giving  a  short  geography  lesson  as  some  teachers  seem  to 
think. 

As  to  the  exact  place  In  the  leeson  where  the  explanations  may  test 
be  introduced  there  is  considerable  difference  of  practice.  As  soon  a3 
the  child  has  begun  to  read  they  should  be  taken  after  the  difficulties 
of  utterance  have  been  mastered,  and  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  correct  emphasis,  modulation,  phrasing,  and  the  other  matters 
connected  with  intelligence  and  expression.  Briefly  we  may  say 
that  the  most  suitable  place  is  after  word-saying  and  before  ttyle. 

Some  teachers  prefer  to  give  explanations  before  any  reading  is  commenced,  but 
this  is  not  to  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  clearly  evident  when  the 
children  have  read  a  passage  what  points  they  do  not  understand,  and  how  far  they 
need  help ;  while,  further,  the  meaning  is  more  easily  made  clear  when  they  know 
what  has  gone  before. 

(3)  Correction  of  Errors  in  Reading. — Children  are  naturally 
imitatiye,  and  bad  habits  seem  to  be  contagious  with  them ;  hence 
it  is  important  they  should  hear  as  little  blundering  as  possible. 
Constant  correction  is  necessary,  but  some  discrimination  must  be 
used.  Too  frequently  this  part  of  the  work  is  conducted  without 
order  or  system,  and  with  little  or  no  realisation  of  the  conditions 
and  limitations  under  which  it  should  be  carried  out  Perfection 
cannot  be  secured  at  once,  and  the  teacher  may  easily  be  so  exacting 
over  little  things  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  corrections  respecting 
weightier  matters.  When  too  many  improvements  are  pressed  upon 
the  child  at  the  same  time,  none  of  them  make  any  adequate  impres- 
sion, and  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  so  bewildered  as  to  remember 
nothing  clearly  ;  while  the  further  mischief  results  that  the  same 
corrections  have  to  be  made  over  and  over  again. 
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The  following  are  a  few  practical  Bnggestloxis  : — 

(a)  Those  who  are  not  reading  should  be  expected  to  note,  and, 

as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  correct  the  mistakes  made ;  but 
the  hands  should  not  be  held  out  until  the  reader  has 
finished.  "Hiis  mataal  correction  encourages  attention, 
and  gives  all  a  share  in  the  work.  The  teacher  can  easily 
add  anything  further  which  is  necessary. 

(b)  In  the  earliest  lessons  a  child  may  be  stopped  at  the  point 

where  he  makes  the  mistake  ;  but  as  soon  as  sentences  can 
be  read  with  fair  fluency  all  corrections  should  be  deferred 
until  the  reader  has  completed  the  portion  he  is  called  upon 
to  give. 

(c)  One  thing  at  a  time  ;  until  errors  connected  with  the  saying 

of  the  words  have  been  dealt  with,  corrections  respecting 
style  should  be  postponed,  or  at  most  receive  but  a  pass- 
ing reference. 

(d)  Detection  ia  not  correction.     Telling  children  their  faults  is 

not  sufficient,  they  must  be  shown  how  to  amend  them, 
and  encouraged  to  make  the  necessary  efibrt 

(e)  Ckmmion  faults  should  he  specially  noticed,  and  some  means 

devised  to  effect  their  cure.  The  formation  of  bad  habits 
in  the  earlier  stages  is  to  be  particularly  guarded  against 

(f)  Corrections  must  not  be  made  in  a  way  to  worry  and  discourage 

children.  Some  teachers  seem  to  delight  in  *  lying  in 
wait '  for  errors  and  pouncing  upon  them. 

(g)  It  is  sometimes  neeessazy  for  the  teacher  to  exaggerate  a  fault, 

that  the  children  may  clearly  perceive  its  nature, 
(h)  An  undue  proportion  of  time  must  not  be  spent  over  backward 
children  ;  it  is  common  for  corrections  to  be  reiterated 
again  and  again  to  these  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  idle. 

(4)  The  Teacher's  Model  Beading, — It  is  of  the  very  greatest  service 
to  the  learner  to  hear  good  reading,  and  to  note  exactly  how  the  words 
are  said  and  what  changes  of  tone  and  emphasis  are  made  use  of  to 
bring  out  the  full  force  of  the  meaning  or  to  produce  some  particular 
effect.  Hence  pattern  reading  by  the  teacher  should  form  a  reccgnlsed 
and  systematic  part  of  the  method  of  every  reading  lesson.  Properly 
given,  it  not  only  sets  a  standard  of  good  reading  for  the  children  to 
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aim  at,  but  is  an  incentive  to  effort,  and  helpful  in  many  ways, 
especially  if  it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  is  thoroughly  interested 
himself  in  the  matter. 

The  passage  selected  for  the  model  reading  should  be  typical  and 
not  too  long.  The  teacher  must  read  for  the  children,  not  vntk  them ; 
and  in  some  instances  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  point  out  before 
the  reading  is  begun  what  things  should  be  noticed.  The  children 
must  be  taught  to  listen  attentively  and  to  imitate  exactly,  that  they 
may  learn  to  produce  the  effects  readily  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
recognise  the  purpose  each  is  intended  to  serve,  and  thus  may  be  able 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  other  parts  of  the  lesson. 

The  amount  to  be  read  before  the  children  are  called  upon  to  imitate  will  vary  from 
a  word  to  a  short  paragraph ;  and  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  things  to  be 
attended  to,  the  difficulty  of  what  is  to  be  imitated,  and  the  children's  power  of 
remembering  and  reproducing  eflfects. 

In  the  lower  and  middle  ctagei  the  imitation  of  the  teaehor'i  roadiag  ihonU  bo  mostly 
limnltaaooiis,  inasmuch  as  the  matters  to  be  attended  to  are  for  the  most  part  general, 
and  lend  themselves  readily  to  treatment  by  combined  utterance.  The  work  is  also  an 
agreeable  change  to  the  children,  and  much  more  actual  practice  is  secured.  Later, 
when  higher  qualities  have  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  reading  becomes  more  intel- 
lectual, the  case  is  reversed.  The  objects  to  be  secured  are  different,  and  the  requisite 
delicacies  of  modulation  and  gi'aces  of  style  would  for  the  most  part  be  slurred  over, 
if  not  entirely  lost,  by  employing  simultaneous  utterance.  The  children  also  are 
better  able  to  learn  by  hearing  others  read,  while  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teacher's  reading  is  now  more  important  than  exactness  of 
imitation,  and  more  room  has  to  be  left  for  individual  interpretation.  Ths  Imltetioin 
in  fho  highor  itacto  ilumld  therefore  be  Individnal. 

(5)  The  itse  of  Simultaneous  Utterance  in  teaching  reading. — Much 
that  has  already  been  said  respecting  simultaneous  answering  (see 
p.  128)  applies  also  to  simultaneous  reading.  In  the  lower  stages  it 
sappliBB  a  large  amount  of  practice,  which  is  the  thing  chiefly 
required,  and  judiciously  used  it  may  be  made  to  save  both  time  and 
labour.  Wrongly  or  carelessly  employed  it  may  easily  become  worth- 
less and  even  injurious.  It  should  never  be  used  alone,  but  always 
in  connection  with  a  large  amount  of  individual  practice,  that  things 
may  receive  consideration  which  it  is  not  calculated  to  secure,  and 
individual  faults  may  be  thoroughly  corrected. 

Almost  all  matters  connected  with  mechanical  utterance  may  be 
improved  by  simnltaneons  reading ;  but  as  these  gradually  become 
perfected,  and  attention  has  to  be  given  to  intellectual  qualities,  it 
should  be  employed  less  and  less. 
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In  addition  to  the  increased  practice  it  gives,  it  is  chiefly  useful  as 
a  means  of — 

(a)  Correcting  common  faults  of  intonation. 

(b)  Modifying  individual  mannerisms. 

(c)  Securing  distinct  enunciation  and  proper  pitch. 

(d)  Giving  confidence  and  firmness  to  the  reading. 

(e)  Regulating  the  speed  of  reading  by  stimulating  drawlers  and 
restraining  the  hasty  and  careless. 

The  teacher  must  be  specially  careful  not  to  allow  shouting,  or 
reading  in  a  coarse,  unnatural,  or  sing-song  tone,  as  these  things  soon 
become  habitual  He  must  also  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  idlers  who 
are  not  reading  at  all,  and  those  who  are  simply  ^  chiming-in '  with- 
out attending  to  their  books. 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  reading  should  occasionally  be  varied.  For  instance, 
instead  of  the  whole  of  the  boys  reading  at  once,  the  two  halves  of  the  clacs  may 
sometimes  read  alternately,  or  a  few  boys  only  may  be  called  upon. 

(6)  Spelling  in  the  Beading  Lesson,  Both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  the  assistance  it  gives  in  fixing  the  forms  of  words  in  the  mind, 
spelling  should  not  be  neglected  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson.  Its  natural  place,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  after  the  learning 
of  the  sound  of  the  word.  Exact  observation  is  more  important  than 
the  naming  of  the  letters  in  order — the  nse  of  tbe  eye  first  and  of  the 
ear  afterwards  is  the  correct  plan.  The  child  should  be  trained  to 
give  careful  heed  to  the  spelling  of  any  word  not  known  to  him  which 
he  meets  with  in  the  lesson.  He  should  feel  that  this  is  distinctly 
expected  of  him,  and,  as  a  spur  to  attention  and  a  further  means  of 
securing  the  remembrance  of  the  forms  learned,  a  few  minutes'  test 
spelling  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  reading  lessoa 

When  a  word  of  difficult  form  occurs  in  the  reading  lesson  it  should  be  ptstt  <m  the 
Mack-beard,  and  if  of  more  than  one  syllable  it  should  be  Mparated  Into  its  parts  by 
hyphsaa.  The  child  should  be  made  to  look  at  it  carefully,  then  to  sound  it  deliber- 
ately with  the  syllables  clearly  marked,  and  finally  to  spell  it  with  a  dlght  bat  dlstlaet 
pa«M  after  eaeh  syllable.  This  pause  between  the  syllables  is  important  for  several 
reasons,  among  otlier  things  it  ])revent8  the  child  falling  into  the  error,  so  common 
with  some,  of  naming  two  letters  of  the  same  kind  together  when  they  ought  to  be 
separated;  for  instance,  spelling  such  a  wonl  as  'occurrence' — o,  double  e,  «, 
double  r,  etc. 

The  old  fashioned  'houe-thaVJacii-ballt'  style  of  spellliiff,  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
spelling  the  first  syllable,  then  sounding  it,  then  spelling  the  second  syllable,  sound- 
ing  it,  then  sounding  the  two  syllables  together,  and  so  on,  should  be  abandoned. 
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(7)  Relative  amount  of  attetitio7i  to  be  given  to  matters  of  word- 
saying  and  of  style  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  different  stages. 
In  the  early  stages  of  learning  to  read  a  large  amount  of  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  mere  mechanical  matters  connected  with  utter- 
ance or  correct  word-saying ;  later,  the  teaching  has  to  be  chiefly 
directed  to  Intellectual  matters  so  as  to  secure  the  correct  reading 
of  the  sentences,  with  attention  to  such  things  as  emphasis,  intelli- 
gence, modulation,  and  so  on,  which  we  may  conveniently  group 
under  the  head  of  style. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  at  different  stages  of  the  child's 
progress,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  each, 
may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the  following  diagram. 


Word-saying 

.1            1 

^^ 

-^" 

1 

2 

Z^^ 

^-% 

5 

6 

__^ 

Stylk 
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The  figures  represent  the  ordinary  standards  of  the  elementary  school,  the  portion 
of  each  rectangle  above  the  oblique  line  shewing  the  amount  of  attention  to  be  given 
to  word-saying,  and  the  portion  below  the  line  the  amount  to  be  given  to  style. 

So  long  as  the  child  has  difllculty  in  recognising  the  symbols,  and  lias  to  give 
eansciovf  attention  to  them,  so  long  will  the  more  intellectual  rendering,  depending 
upon  the  rapid  appreciation  of  the  sense  and  of  the  interdependence  of  the  various 
parts,  be  interfered  with.  By  the  time  he  has  reached  the  end  of  tlie  sixth  standard 
the  reading  of  the  words  should  give  him  no  fnrth'^r  trouble,  except  in  very  occasional 
instances  ;  the  teacher's  eflbrU  therefore  should  now  be  wholiy  directed  to  securing 
the  higher  qualities  of  good  reading. 

(8)  Miscellaneous  Suggestions. 

(a)  The  child  Bhoold  not  be  helped  more  than  is  neoessary,  but 

trained  rather  to  help  himself.     The  further  he  progresses 
the  more  self-reliance  is  to  be  expected  of  him. 

(b)  Simply  hearing  reading  and  correcting  mistakes  is  not  teach- 

ing it ;  eye,  ear,  voice,  judgment,  and  taste,  have  all  to  be 
trained.  The  child  most  be  aided  by  both  precept  and 
example.  Word  drill  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
must  not  usurp  the  place  of  true  reading. 
)  (c)  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disgust  the  ohild  with  the  work. 
Some  means  must  be  found  of  banishing  tedium,  and 
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with  it  listlessness  and  inattention.  Intellectual  activity 
must  be  aroused,  and  there  must  be  life,  interest,  and 
*  go  *  in  the  lesson. 

(d)  Tlie  lessons  should  be  taken  In  Uie  order  In  wbich  they 

ocoor  In  the  book,  not  at  hap-hazard  as  is  often  done.  If 
the  book  is  properly  constructed  the  lessons  will  be 
graduated,  and  this  help  must  not  be  thrown  away. 

(e)  Each  lesson  should  be  mastered  before  It  is  left,  so  far  as 

this  can  be  done  reasonably ;  but  time  must  not  be 
wasted  in  stickling  for  perfection.  A  little  well  read  is 
better  than  much  merely  scampered  oyer. 

(f)  EndeaTour  should  be  made  at  all  times  to  prevent  the 

formation  of  bad  habits.  Much  time  has  often  to  be  spent 
in  curing  faults  which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  form.  4 

(g)  The  pupils  should  rarely  read  in  turn.     Inattentive  ones  \ 

should  be  challenged,  and  plenty  of  practice  secured  to  I 

those  who  are  backward.     Every  child  must  share  in  the  | 

reading, 
(h)  The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  lesson,  and  in  hear- 
ing reading  should  as  a  rtde  attend  to  the  reader  not  to 
the  book. 

As  an  OGCMional  treat  it  will  be  found  of  advantage  for  the  teacher  to  read  some 
attractive  narrative  or  poem  to  the  children ;  or  they  may  be  alloired  to  read  from 
some  interesting  story  book  in  turn,  the  rest  of  the  class  listening. 

The  Alphabet, 

The  learning  of  the  alphabet  is  necessary  on  many  accounts  ;  and 
eventually  it  has  to  be  learned  so  thoroughly  that  the  child  is  able  on 
the  instant  to  recognise  the  form  of  each  letter,  to  give  its  sound  or 
power  correctly  in  combination,  and  to  state  its  name.  The  three 
things  in  fact  have  to  be  closely  associated  together.  Further,  for 
purposes  of  general  convenience  the  order  of  the  letters  must  also  be 
perfectly  known. 

The  great  mistake,  however,  which  has  been  made  in  the  past,  and 
which  is  still  almost  universally  prevalent,  is  assuming  that  the 
m^tery  of  the  alphabet  is  necessary  a$  a  prtlvminary  to  reading^  in- 
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stead  of  leaying  it  to  be  taught  incidentally  and  gradually  as  the 
reading  of  words  progresses. 

Horace  Mann  says,  "  I  am  satisfied  that  our  greatest  error  in  teaching  children  lies 
In  beginning  with  the  alphabet  .  .  How  can  one,  who  as  yet  is  utterly  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  remote  benefits  which  in  after  life  reward  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, derive  any  pleasure  from  an  exercise  which  pruenis  neilher  beauty  to  \U  tye,  nor 
music  to  hit  ear,  nor  senu  to  hit  undentandimg.'* 

As  usunlly  taught,  it  still  remains  true  that  "a  more  difficult  or  tiresome  lesson 
than  the  alphabet  a  child  is  never  doomed  to  meet  with  in  his  whole  future  course  ;'*i 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  want  of  interest  in  books  and  the  dislike 
of  reading  which  many  children  display  is  in  part  to  be  traced  to  the  weariness  and 
unpleasantness  of  their  first  experiences.  Unfortunately,  too,  many  teachers  bare 
come  to  r^^rd  the  dull  mechanical  grind  which  the  child  is  made  to  go  through  day 
by  day  in  learning  his  letters  as  a  necessity,  and  naturally  find  the  task  as  repulsive  w 
themselves  as  it  is  dreary  to  their  pupils. 

A  large  number  of  devices  have  been  proposed  for  getting  rid  as  fiir  as  possible  of 
the  tedium  and  irksomenees  attendant  upon  learning  the  alphabet  Many  of  these 
answer  well  enough  in  the  teaching  of  individuals,  but  fiUl  to  meet  tlie  school  difficulty 
of  teaching  a  large  number  of  children  together. 

The  following  are  the  principal  plans  which  have  been  made  use  of,  or  suggested, 
for  teaching  the  alphabet  by  itself.  Some,  it  will  be  found,  turn  the  process  of  learn- 
ing into  a  game  or  amusement ;  some  depend  mainly  upon  utilising  the  child's  love  of 
activity ;  others  again  appeal  to  the  power  of  association ;  and  still  others  rely  vtf/m 
mechanical  repetition  more  or  less  systematised. 

(1)  Alphabet  blocks. 

Locke  suggests  pasting  letters  on  the  sides  of  large  dlee,  or  on  blocks  with  many 
flKes,  and  allowing  children  to  nse  these  to  plagrgMnes  with.  He  would  have  the 
small  letters  taught  first  Various  modiflcatkms  of  the  plan  have  been  used  for  home 
teaching. 

(2)  Solid  Letter-formt. 

Quintilian  would  htnw  children  fiuniliariaed  with  the  shapes  of  letters  before  their 
names  or  order  an  learned,  and  suggests  the  use  of  ivory  letters  "  which  the  children 
take  pleasure  in  handling,  seeing,  and  naming."  St  Jerome  also  advises  ivory  or 
wooden  letters  that  the  names  may  be  leaned  in  play.  "The  ancients  moulded 
toothsome  dainties  into  the  fbrm  of  letters,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  made  children 
swallow  the  alphabet"  *    Basedow  in  his  school  bakery  did  the  same  thing. 

(3)  Graved  or  printed  letter-forms. 

Letters  printed  on  separate  cards  or  tablets  have  almost  entirely  superseded  solid 
letters.  Such  letter  tablets  may  be  used  in  many  ways,  both  as  materials  for  games 
between  parent  and  child,  and  as  a  part  of  the  more  formal  dass  teaching.  Exercises 
analogous  to  type-setting  have  been  frequently  suggested  fh>m  Rollin  downward!. 

1  Puim.  I  Enumas^voied  from  Compejre'i  BiUorj  of  Ptiogogy. 
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(4)  Auo<siati4)n  of  pictures  toith  the  letters. 
This  assocUtlon  has  been  nutde  in  two  principal  ways  i— 

(a)  By  putting  alongside  the  letter  a  picture  of  some  fkmiliar  animal  or  ol^ect 
whose  name  is  easy  and  begins  with  this  letter— as  a  with  apple,  h  with  bag,  c  with 
cart,  etc.  The  association  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  rhymes,  of  which  the  well- 
known  one  beginning  "A  was  an  Archer  and  shot  at  a  frog,"  etc,  is  an  example. 
Snch  rhymes  help  to  fix  the  order  of  the  letters. 

(b)  By  placing  with  the  letters  the  pictore  of  some  animal  or  ol^ect  supposed  to 
produce  a  sound  suggestive  of,  if  not  actually  like,  the  sound  of  the  letter.  Thus  a 
sheep  may  be  associated  with  a,  a  cow  lowing  with  m,  the  winding  of  a  clock  with  r, 
and  so  on.  Such  **  Inteijeetioaal  initotlTa  "  sMthods,  as  Hr.  Hall  calls  them,  have  found 
considerable  Ikvour  in  Germany,  and  much  ingenuity  has  there  been  exercised  in 
framing  them.    They  point  to  the  phonic  method. 

(5)  Canttructive  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten  type, 

Tlie  capital  letters  may  be  constructed  by  the  children  with  short  wooden  rods,  or 
card  strips ;  or  better  still  with  straight  and  curved  pieces  of  stout  wire  of  suitable 
shapes  and  sizes.  Jointed  laths,  formed  of  a  number  of  pieces  connected  together  so 
as  to  move  readily  in  one  plane,  may  also  be  used. 

(6)  Alphabet  sheet  and  pointer. 

The  teacher  points  to  a  letter  and  the  children  are  made  to  repeat  the  letters 
indicated  again  and  again  till  known.  Of  all  ways  of  teaching  the  alphabet  this  is 
probably  the  dullest  and  the  worst.  The  weary  reiteration  is  often  carried  on  for 
many  months,  if  not  longer,  before  the  child  becomes  even  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  letters. 

(7)  Letters  printed  one  at  a  time  on  the  bla^ek-hoard. 

This  concentrates  attention  and  avoids  the  conftision  arising  from  seeing  many 
forms  at  onoe.  Generslly  the  help  of  classiflcation  is  brought  in,  and  the  letters  are 
taught  in  groups  aoooiding  to  similarity  of  form,  comparison  and  contrast  being  also 
made  use  of.  Plllans  suggested  teaching  the  letters  in  '  brotherhoods '  according  to 
similarity  in  the  way  they  are  sounded— as  labials,  dentals,  etc. 

(8)  Drawing  of  the  letters. 

This  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  may  be  made 
an  effective  method.  It  trains  both  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  strengthens  the 
recollection  by  compelling  close  attention  to  the  form.  The  simplest  letters  are  taken 
first,  each  being  imitated  in  turn  ttom  the  teacher's  drawing  on  the  black-board  and 
learned  at  the  same  time.  The  device  is  often  useful  in  connection  with  others,  and 
may  readily  be  made  to  pass  into  writing.  The  marking  over  of  letters  printed  in  red 
on  black-board  or  slates  has  also  been  advised. 

(9)  Ohjeet-and-Wwd  Method, 

The  alphabet  may  be  pleasantly  and  intelligently  taught  with  the  help  of  a  series 
of  ol^ects  (or  pictures  of  them),  each  having  a  name  of  not  more  than  three,  or  at  most 
four,  letters ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  helpfUl  to  remember  nine  short  words, 
each  the  name  of  an  object,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Livesey  as  containing 
the  whole  alphabet— can,  box,  jug^  /ei,  vest,  drvm,  Qtiill,  whip,  hey.  Many  other 
suitable  words  may  of  course  easily  be  found. 
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The  object  would  be  shewn  and  briefly  talked  abont,  its  name  would  then 
be  printed  on  the  black-board,  and  the  two  associated  pretty  mnch  as  in  the  pre* 
liminary  lessons  described  below.  The  word  would  next  be  separated  into  its 
letters,  and  each  of  these  taught  with  the  help  of  any  device  for  making  the  work 
interesting.  Tlie  forms  might  be  fixed  by  a  constructive  or  a  drawing  exercise,  and 
the  child's  knowledge  tested  by  appeal  to  the  letter  box.  The  necessity  for  frequent 
*eview  must  of  course  not  be  forgotten. 

To  any  teacher  who  feels  bound  to  teach  the  alphabet  first  this  plan  ia  recommended, 
ne  may,  however,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  with  a  little  ingenuity  readily  combine  some 
of  the  devices  given  above  in  various  ways  to  suit  his  own  views  or  predilections. 

First  Steps. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  cliild  Bhonld  not  begin  wltli  the  alidiatet, 
nor  should  his  first  lessons  consist  of  unnatural  combinations  of  words 
of  two  letters.  He  must  be  taught  to  realise  the  meaning  and  use  of 
printed  or  written  language  and  its  relationship  to  speech.  What  he 
reacU  should  be  as  natural  as  what  he  says.  From  the  first  he  should 
feel  that  he  is  learning  something  which  has  a  meaning  and  is  worth 
baming. 

In  framing  his  method,  the  teacher  must  taks  IbIo  account  the  aatnna  character- 
istlci  of  the  ehUd,  and  not  confiront  him  with  too  many  difficulties  at  once.  The 
work  must  be  made  stimulating  by  arousing  his  curiosity  and  utilising  his  love  of 
doing  something;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  symiiatliies  should  be  aroused,  his 
efforts  appreciated,  and  his  liking  for  change  and  novelty  humoured  so  far  as  not  to 
allow  the  sameness  of  the  exercises  to  become  wearisome. 

(1)  LessoTis  introductory  to  Readiiig. — Before  the  actual  work  of 
reading  is  commenced  a  short  series  of  introductory  lessons  should  be 
given,  to  make  clear  to  the  child  the  nature  and  function  of  printed 
or  written  words  and  the  relationship  between  sense,  sound,  and 
symbol 

The  words  employed  in  these  lessons  should  be  simple  in  form  and 
sound,  and  be  the  names  of  things  with  which  the  child  is  well 
acquainted.  If  suitable  words  can  be  found  from  the  first  printed 
lessons  the  child  will  have  to  use,  so  much  the  better. 

The  BteiM  of  the  teaching  in  these  earliest  lessons  ^  will  be  some- 
what as  follows : — 
(a)  The  teacher  exhibits  some  object  well  known  to  the  childrtn,  and  calls  upon 

1  Th«  tMChing  of  the  flnt  lanotu  in  iMdlng  pratty  much  on  the  Itnm  h«n  laid  down  haa  beat 
adTocatcd  by  Mvenl  educational  writers ;  bat  no  one  hu  iudicaied  the  nature  of  theee  earljr  proceeMe 
more  clearly  than  Vr.  N.  A.  Calklne.  In  hi«  .V«ir  Primary  Object  Umont  wiU  be  found  eeTersl  Ie«eoi|« 
worked  out  more  or  leee  In  detail. 
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them  to  naiue  iU  Ho  questions  them  briefly  respecting  it,  and  brings  out  clearly  thut 
the  name  and  oltfMt  are  difTerent,  but  that  when  we  hear  the  one  it  makes  us  think  of 
the  other. 

(b)  The  object  is  next  sketched  rapidly  on  black-board,  or  n  picture  of  it  is  shewn, 
and  the  object  and  the  representation  are  placed  side  by  side.  By  simple  questioning 
the  children  are  led  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two,  and  to  perceive  that  wliile 
the  yletwe  suggests  the  otjsct  to  the  mind  its  nature  is  different. 

(c)  The  word  standing  for  the  object  is  now  printed  on  the  black-board  alongside 
the  drawing,  and  it  is  explained  tliat  this  is  a  mark  for  the  ipokMi  aama,  and  that  when 
we  know  what  name  the  mark  stands  for  it  brings  this  into  our  mindp,  just  as  the 
picture  makes  us  think  of  the  tiling  itself. 

(d)  Simple  exercises  and  questions  are  then  given  to  flx  in  the  children's  minds  the 
differences  in  nature  and  use  of  the  otdset,  the  pietars,  the  spokm  name,  and  the  printed 
or  writUn  naas. 

After  a  few  words  have  been  taken  in  tliis  way  tlie  process  may  Le  shortened  by 
leaving  out  the  picture,  or  by  substituting  it  in  some  cases  for  the  object.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  when  we  know  the  word-sign  well  we  are  able  to 
give  the  corresponding  spoken  word  at  once. 

A  few  lessons  of  this  kind  properly  handled  should  make  tlie  nature  of  word 
symbols  sufficiently  clear  to  the  children,  and  impress  upon  them  that  ortry  sach 
symbol  shoold  have  a  mmaiag  tzr  u.  Reading  lessons  properly  so  called  may  now  be 
begun  forthwith. 

(2)  First  Series  of  Reading  Lessons  —Simple  Word  Heading. — The 
first  lessoDS  in  actual  reading  are  best  tanglit  firom  tlie  black-lx>ard, 
the  teacher  printing  each  word  in  good  bold  letters.  The  chief  things 
to  be  looked  to  are  correct  utterance,  thorough  learning  of  the  word 
forms  so  that  they  may  be  recognised  at  once  wherever  met  with, 
and  dear  appreciation  of  the  sense. 

The  sentences  should  be  taken  in  order  from  the  first  lesson  on  the 
reading  sheets  selected  for  use,  and  when  a  dozen  or  twenty  such 
sentences  have  been  mastered  on  the  black-board  the  children  may  be 
introduced  to  the  sheets  themselves.  From  these  the  sentences 
already  taught  should  first  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  review  and  to 
accustom  the  children  to  the  actual  point.  When  what  has  been  pre- 
viously learned  has  been  gone  through  the  method  will  be  somewhat 
modified  in  details,  the  sentence  being  read  firom  tlie  sheet  and  only 
entirely  new  words  taught  on  the  hlack-board.  The  steps  of  the  plan, 
however,  and  the  general  mode  of  treatment  will  remain  the  same. 

8ZSX0H  PLAN  OF  FIRST  BLAOK-BOABD  LB880H. 

(a)  Word  exhibited.  The  teacher  prints  on  the  black-board  the 
principal  noun  of  the  sentence  selected. 

(6)  AsiodAtion  of  Bonnd  and  symbol.    The  children  are  made  to 
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look  at  the  word  carefully,  and  to  read  it  edmultaneouslj  after  the 
teacher  until  it  is  said  perfectly. 

(c)  Asaociatlon  of  Bymbol  and  Idea.  In  order  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
the  word  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  teacher  illustrates 
the  object  on  the  black-board,  or  shews  a  picture  of  it,  says  a  few 
interesting  words  respecting  it,  and  asks  a  few  simple  questions 
about  it. 

(d)  Addition  of  other  words.  The  remaining  words  of  the  sentence 
!ire  added  one  at  a  time,  each  being  taught  by  itself  first,  and  its 
force  made  clear  as  far  ns  [x>ssible,  and  then  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  words  which  have  been  learned. 

(e)  Reading:  of  tlie  sentenoe.  When  the  sentence  has  been  com- 
pleted the  whole  is  read  through  simultaneously  a  time  or  two  after 
the  teacher,  who  points  to  each  word  as  it  is  said. 

(/)  Test  BzerdBes.  Lastly  the  children  are  called  upon  to  read 
the  words  without  help,  both  simultaneously  and  individually,  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  in  any  order  indicated  by  the  teacher. 

In  succeeding  lessons  only  words  new  to  the  children  will  be  taught  separately  in 
the  way  suggested  before  being  taken  in  connection  with  those  that  are  known.  When 
the  sentences  on  some  five  or  six  sheets — according  to  the  nature  of  the  lessons— have 
been  well  mastered,  the  children  will  be  ready  for  the  introduction  of  new  elements. 

(3)  Second  Series  of  Lessons — The  Teaching  of  the  Alphabet. — In 
the  second  series  of  lessons  the  reading  will  te  conduoted  firom  tbB 
sheets,  the  black-board  being  used  for  the  teaching  or  illustration  of 
any  difficult  word,  and  for  the  gradual  teaching  of  the  letten  I7  fhs 
dissection  of  known  words,  which  will  be  the  special  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  work.  The  small  letters  will  be  taught  first 

With  an  ordinary  class  of  young  children  the  best  plan  is  probably  to  go  back  and 
revise  the  lessons  already  taught,  and  to  make  use  of  words  selected  from  tliese  for 
teaching  the  letters.  Th*  eUldm  tlivs  lutve  only  om  dtflealty  te  Itee  at  ease,  and  before 
the  whole  of  the  lessons  previously  read  have  been  revised,  most  of  the  small  letters 
will,  with  the  additional  teaching  given,  have  been  learned.  With  quick  children 
however  it  may  be  advisable  to  go  straight  on,  and  to  select  for  analysis  from  each 
lesson  some  word  after  it  has  been  taught  as  a  whole. 

To  teach  the  letters,  a  typical  word  selected  from  the  sentences 
read  should  be  taken  each  lesson  time.  This  should  be  put  on  the 
black-board,  analysed  into  its  parts,  and  the  name  of  eaoh  letter  well 
learned.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  should  be  fixed  by  some  appeal 
to  hand  and  eye,  and  finally  tested  by  suitable  exercbes. 
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Not  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four,  new  letters  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  children  in  any  one  lesson,  and  plenty  of  drill  should  be 
giyen  in  naming  and  combining  the  letters  which  have  been  pre- 
viously mastered.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  hurry  the  process.  The 
teaehsr  ilioiild  prooaed  slowly  at  flnt^  and  be  careful  to  keep  the 
children  thoroughly  interested.  Then,  as  their  knowledge  extends, 
and  the  forms  of  the  letters  become  for  the  most  part  familiar  to  them, 
the  work  may  be  carried  on  more  rapidly.  The  order  of  the  alphabet 
may  easily  he  taught  after  the  forma  and  names  are  known— for 
instance  by  an  '  alphabet  song.' 

Children  are  often  very  curious  about  things  which  they  see  we  are  keeping  back 
fh>m  them ;  and  if  no  anxiety  is  shewn  to  get  on  quickly,  and  the  letters  are  not  thrust 
npon  them  in  snch  a  way  as  to  make  the  learning  a  task  to  ihesi,  a  little  trouble  will 
prevent  the  work  ft?om  becoming  wearisome. 

As  to  the  principle  which  should  govern  the  selection  of  the  words  for  analysis, 
opinions  may  differ.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  taks  a  word  bavlac  far  flaal  soiud  the 
•M  wUeh  eeears  SMst  freqasaUr  ia  the  Umom  ao  for  instance  the  sound  at  or  an.  Some, 
however,  may  prtter  to  take  the  most  difficult  word  of  the  lesson ;  or  the  one  which 
promises  to  be  most  attractive  to  the  child  ftom  being  the  name  of  some  interesting 
animal  or  otject ;  or,  again,  one  containing  letters  which  occur  most  commonly.  If 
thought  advisable  the  letter  learning  may  be  confined  to  alternate  lessons. 
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Firit  part  of  the  lesson. 

(a)  Until  the  sentences  which  have  been  previously  taught  have 
been  gone  through,  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  will  be  little  more 
than  a  revision  exercise,  the  children  reading  the  sentences  simul- 
taneously and  individually  without  help,  except  in  the  grouping  of 
the  words,  which  the  teacher  will  indicate  by  means  of  the  pointer. 

(5)  When  the  pupils  arrive  at  the  new  lesson  they  will  imitate 
the  teacher's  reading  word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  while 
carefully  observing  the  words  as  pointed  to,  and  then  read  by  them- 
selves as  before. 

(c)  Such  teaching  as  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  explanation,  or 
correction,  and  any  supplementary  exercises,  will  then  be  given.  If 
any  word  presents  difficulty,  or  from  its  strangeness  is  liable  to  be 
forgotten,  it  should  be  taught  on  the  black-board. 

(d)  XttdiTldnal  teat  ezerdsea  in  reading  will  follow,  and  no  analysis 
will  be  attempted  until  the  reading  is  mastered. 
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Second  part  of  the  lesson — Letter  learning, 

(a)  Attention  directed  to  sentence  containing  word  chosen  for 
analysis — word  put  on  black-board — letters  printed  below  in  order 
with  spaces  between.  Children  observe  each  letter  as  pointed  to — 
letten  named  deliberately  and  clearly  by  teacber  and  repeated  by 
children  till  known. 

(6)  Test  EzerciBea.  Individuals  called  upon  to  name  any  of  the 
letters  indicated  without  help,  to  find  similar  letters  on  the  sheet, 
sort  them  from  the  letter-box,  etc. 

(c)  Teacher  draws  first  letter  on  black-board,  the  children  observ- 
ing the  process.  Individuals  called  up  to  imitate  teacher's  copy,  and 
then  the  children  draw  the  letter  as  well  as  they  are  able  on  their 
slates.  Remaining  letters  of  the  word  are  treated  similarly,  and 
lastly  the  word  is  read  and  spelled  from  the  slates. 

(d)  Revision  Ezercises.  Children  select  from  the  letter-box,  as 
called  for,  any  letter  learned,  name  letters  at  sight  as  exhibited  by 
teacher,  etc.  Word  built  up  by  individuals,  with  the  tablet  letters, 
from  dictation,  and  from  memory,  then  said  and  finally  spelled. 

In  a  few  weeks,  with  anything  like  skilful  teaching,  all  the  small  letters,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  a  few  which  occnr  bat  rarely,  will  have  been  mastered,  and  the 
children  will  have  been  progressing  in  reading  at  the  same  time.  Any  vnknown  latton 
may  be  takes  ai  tkey  oocv.  The  capitals  also  may  be  taught  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
they  turn  up  in  the  lessons;  or  by  printing  a  known  word  on  the  black-board  iu  small 
letters  and  in  capitals,  one  below  the  other,  and  calling  to  our  aid  the  principle  of 
comparison  and  contrast 

When  some  progress  has  been  made,  occasional  drUl  with  mbm  fona  of  Wwd-m»Jur 
will  be  found  very  useftil,  and  might  with  advantage  be  much  more  frequently  em- 
ployed than  is  the  case  in  English  schools.^ 

Unless  writing  is  begun  before  reading,  as  it  very  well  may  be,  the  drawing  at  firbt 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  little  more  than  a  rough  approximation  to  the  form ;  but  the 
exercise  is  useftil,  and  an  interesting  one  to  tlie  child.  As  the  lessons  progress  tlic 
hand  gains  x>ower  and  the  imitation  becomes  more  exact ;  so  that,  by  the  titne  the 
print  letters  have  been  well  learned  and  the  script  forms  come  to  l>e  introduced,  the 
child  is  ready  to  begin  writing. 

Jacoto^B  Reading  Method, 
This  proceeded  on  the  same  main  principle  as  the  rest  of  his  system—"  Learn  some- 
thing thoroughly  and  refer  everything  to  it."3    Incessant  repetition  was  insisted  on 

1  For  deaciiption  with  a  diagrun  of  a  asefal  disc  form  of  word-mKker,  »ee  Profennr  Melklcjohn's 
Problem  <i/ teaching  to  read,  Fors  slip  form  with  cUniflo»Uoin  of  the  l«tt«n.  see  Maroel's  Lemgumf 
as  a  meatu  qf  CuUure,  roL  11.  p.  S9L 

*  8m  ih«  Ut*  ProfoMor  Payne's  eeaay  on  rA«  /*rineiptet  and  Preutiee  of  Jaeotot'$  sffitem  of  JStNicaMon 
where  nnmermu  llluetratione  of  the  method  of  teaohlug  will  he  found. 


*i 
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in  practice.    Jacotot  ated  no  alphabet  ibeet^  prime*',  or  specially  prepared  reader,  the 
child  being  pat  at  once  to  an  ordinary  book— F^elon's  TiUmaque. 
The  BAthod  la  ovUIm  was  as  follows  :— 

(a)  Teacher  read  first  word  clearly,  the  pupil  imitating  and  pointing.  First  two 
words  read  in  the  same  way,  then  the  first  three,  and  so  on,  aimiys  beginning  at  the 
Imginninj, 

(b)  At  the  end  of  some  four  words  or  so  a  short  pause  was  made.  The  pupil  was 
questioned,  exercised  in  pointing  out  each  word  named,  and  made  to  note  any 
similarities  of  form  or  sound,  till  the  words  were  thoroughly  learned.  To  test  this  he 
was  made  to  find  the  same  words  elsewhere  in  the  book. 

<c)  The  remaining  words  of  the  sentence  were  then  added,  one  at  a  time,  the  reading 
being  conducted  exactly  as  before,  and  the  questioning  and  recognition  exerdses  being 
repeat«d. 

(d)  The  words  were  now  analysed,  first  into  syllables,  and  then  into  letters,  com- 
parison and  contrast  being  used  wherever  available.  Both  s}'llablea  and  letters  were 
repeated  till  well  known. 

(e)  A  few  succeeding  sentences  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the 
pupil  was  then  called  upon  to  go  on  by  himself,  always  reading  from  thejlut  word  <u 
b^ore.  Help  was  given  by  the  teacher  only  in  the  case  of  new  words,  syllables,  or 
letters. 

The  plan  was  pursued  till  some  sixty  lines  or  so  had  been  gone  over,  and  the  child 
had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  words,  syllables,  and  letters  of  the 
piece.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  alphabet  and  many  combinations  were  thus  learned  ; 
and  It  was  held  that  when  this  had  been  done  the  early  difllculties  of  reading  had 
been  overcome,  so  that  the  child  could  now  read. 

In  case  of  farther  difllculty  the  teacher  at  once  referred  back  to  what  had  been 
learned,  and  this  was  made  the  stepping-stone  to  any  new  letter  or  combination. 

After  two  lessons  in  reading  the  child  began  to  write,  a  aentenee  in  nuUl  hand  being 
put  for  him  to  imitate ;  and  thenceforward  reading  and  writing  were  made  to  assist 
each  other. 

The  Primer  Stage, 

(1)  The  Books, — The  first  lessons  should  be  simply  those  of  the  read- 
ing sheets  printed  in  smaller  type.  The  whole  of  the  lessons  have  to  be 
specially  written  and  arranged  to  ensure  their  suitability,  proper 
sequence  in  the  introduction  of  new  words,  and  consistency  of  plan. 
They  must  be  graduated  as  to  difficulty  both  of  thought  and  language ; 
the  words  employed  should  be  of  regular  notation,  and  those  of 
similar  sound  should  be  associated  together.  New  words  should  be 
introduced  in  such  order  and  variety  as  to  afford  the  necessary 
practice,  without  overburdening  the  child,  or  making  the  lesson 
unduly  difficult  by  their  number. 

The  matters  treated  of  should  be  such  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood, and  the  statements  such  as  an  intelligent  child  can  take 
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interest  in.    The  sentences  should  be  as  perfisotly  natural  as  poesiVle, 

and  should  carry  on  the  thought  so  as  to  give  continuous  sense  to  the 
lesson,  not  be  a  series  of  disconnected  statements  or  fragments  of 
sjpeecn* 

Something  no  doubt  has  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  language  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
teaching,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  coroxnonphice  inanities  so  often  found.  The 
sooner,  too,  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  word  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  its  length 
the  better. 

The  lessons  should  be  short,  printed  in  bold  type,  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
pictures—for  the  most  part  of  the  objects  named.  Silent  letters  should  be  printed  in 
hair4ine  type,  and  any  dissyllables  should  be  divided  by  a  hyphen.  Only  a  few  new 
forms  or  typical  words  should  be  introduced  in  the  same  lesson,  and  to  prevent  these 
being  foigotten  care  must  be  taken  to  give  a  sufficiently  fi?equent  repetition  of  them 
in  after  lessons.  A  list  of  the  new  words  introduced  should  be  iirinted  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  both  in  script  and  in  ordinary  type,  that  they 
may  be  readily  reviewed  and  copied  by  the  children. 

(2)  OenercU  chara/Aer  of  the  work. — ^This  stage  marks  an  important 
step  in  the  child's  reading — the  introduction  to  the  book.  The  lessons 
which  have  been  previously  learned  on  the  cards  should  be  rapidly 
read  through  again,  varied  by  any  additional  exercises  the  teacher 
may  find  it  advisable  to  introduce  in  order  to  prevent  the  work 
becoming  monotonous.  To  keep  the  lesson  bright  and  interesting  is 
to  do  much  towards  making  it  successful. 

The  real  work  of  the  stage  begins  when  the  new  lessons  are  reached. 
The  main  points  to  which  the  teacher's  attention  shonld  be  directed, 
are — 

(a)  The  thorough  learning  of  the  words,  so  that  they  may  be 
instantly  recognised  in  future. 

(b)  The  perfecting  of  the  knowledge  of  the  letters,  both  print  and 
script,  and  the  learning  of  the  spelling  of  the  words. 

(c)  The  training  of  the  child  to  perceive  similarities  of  form  and 
sound,  and  the  mastery  of  a  large  number  of  regular  combinations,  so 
that  the  inductions  he  arrives  at  may  be  applied  with  confidence  to 
further  cases,  and  irregular  forms  may  strike  him  as  exceptions. 

(d)  Accustoming  the  child  to  break  up  the  longer  words  into 
syllables,  and  to  look  to  these  in  attempting  to  give  the  sound  of  a 
word  at  sight. 

(e)  The  gradual  giving  of  an  insight  into  the  powers  of  the  letten 
chiefly  by  exercises  in  phonic  analysis. 
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(f)  Incessant  oomoiion  of  ezrors  and  faults  of  utterance,  and  the 
banishment  of  unnatural  tones. 

At  this  stage  the  children  sliould  point  to  oMh  word  with  the  finger  bb  tiiey  read  it. 
This  directs  and  assists  the  eye,  keeps  the  attention  fixed,  and  helps  to  secure  that  the 
child  does  not  merely  catch  the  sound  of  the  word  fh>m  others  without  observing  it. 

Some  teachers  advise  the  teaching  on  the  black-board  of  all  strange  or  diflllcnlt  words 
before  the  reading  commences ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  exactly  what  words 
will  prove  diflScuIties,  and  when  the  children  come  to  read  individually  it'  is  easy  to 
deal  with  any  word  which  is  found  to  give  trouble. 

8KBTCH  PLAH  OF  ITBW  LESSON. 

(a)  Teacher  read  the  sentence  word  by  word  distinctly  and  de- 
liberately, the  dlass  ixnltating  liinnltaneoualy,  and  pointing  to  each 
word  as  read.  Whole  sentence  read  by  teacher  and  then  by  chil- 
dren. 

(6)  Indlvidnals  called  upon  to  read  the  sentence  directly  or  in  any 
order,  the  teacher  looking  carefully  to  matters  of  utterance,  and 
correcting  mistakes. 

Any  word  which  gives  trouble  should  be  put  on  the  black-board,  and  read  and 
spelled  by  class  or  by  individuals.  For  occasional  variety  the  '  word-about '  plan — 
each  child  reading  a  word  in  turn— may  be  used.  Remaining  sentences  treated  in  a 
similar  way. 

(c)  A  few  minutes'  easy  oonversation  with  simple  qnestionincr  to 

ensure  understanding  and  make  reading  in telligent— reference  made 

to  pictures — children  allowed  to  tell  what  they  see. 

No  formal  definitions  of  meaning  should  be  given.  In  illustrating  the  force  of  wonls 
which  are  not  names,  it  is  often  useftil  to  employ  them  in  a  variety  of  simple  phrases. 

((i)  Whole  lesson  read  through  In  sentences  by  class  and  by  in- 
dividuals without  help,  attention  being  giving  to  grouping  of  woids 
and  easy  and  intelligent  rendering. 

Occasionally  the  teacher  should  read  the  lesson  through  as  a  model;  or,  as  a 
reward,  one  of  the  best  readers  may  do  this,  the  rest  of  the  class  looking  out  for 
any  mistakes. 

(e)  Teacher  writes  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  words  on  the  black- 
hoard,  and  children  transcribe  these  on  their  slates ;  or  they  may 
write  certain  of  the  letters  or  words  from  dictation. 

(/)  Selected  words  written  on  black-board  and  spelled  by  class, 
then  individuals  called  upon  to  spell  these  and  other  words  from 
memory. 
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At  suitable  opportunities  the  teacher  may  usefully  introduce 
phonic  exardaes,  either  in  the  way  of  analysis  or  drill,  founded  on 
the  lesson  just  read.  These  may  take  the  place  occasionally  of  the 
transcription  exercise,  in  which  case  not  more  than  one  should  be 
given  at  once,  or  special  times  may  be  set  apart  for  them.  The 
exercises  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  moment  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  kind  of 
exercise  intended  : — 

A  word  selected  from  the  lesson  may  be  written  on  the  black-board,  for  instance, 
oatt  and  the  children  may  tlien  be  called  upon  to  dictate  to  the  teacher  any  words 
they  can  supply  of  similar  sound— as  hat,  /at,  hat^  ma<,  pat,  rat,  aat,  etc  These  should 
be  written  down  in  a  column  under  the  first  word,  and  read  and  spelled. 

Again,  a  suitable  syllable  may  be  written  on  the  board,  like  an,  and  the  children 
required  to  make  other  words  by  putting  a  letter  in  front— as  han,  can,  /an,  man,  pan, 
ran,  etc  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  powtn  of  the  Initial  letters  by  giving  them 
with  increased  nnd  prolonged  effect,  as  m .  .  on.  The  position  of  the  lips,  teeth, 
t3ngue,  etc.,  may  also  be  pointed  out. 

Ah  a  further  example,  we  may  take  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  sound  when  a  wonl 
ii  clianged  into  another  by  adding  e,  as  man,  mane ;  fat,  fate ;  pin,  pine,  etc  The 
words  selected  as  types  should  be  written  on  the  black-board  and  read,  the  effect  of 
the  change  in  spelling  being  clearly  pointed  out  and  illustrated.  Other  similar  pairs 
of  words  should  then  be  uscil  as  tests. 

Easy  Narrative  Stage — Standards  L  and  II. 

(1)  The  Books. — There  are  certain  general  purposes  which  the  books 
should  serve,  not  only  in  the  present  stage  but  throughout  the  school 
course.  In  constructing  or  selecting  the  lessons  there  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  the  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at  being — 

(a)  To  provide  snitable  materials  for  the  teacMng  of  just  those 
points  in  the  readmg  to  which  attention  has  to  be  directed  at  this 
particular  stage. 

(h)  To  give  children  a  voting  for  reading,  by  the  selection  of  inter- 
esting topics  and  the  treatment  of  these  in  a  vivid  and  attractive 
way.* 

(c)  To  cultivate  tlie  taste,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  what 
is  true,  and  oeautifui,  and  good,  by  providing  pieces  which,  while 
they,  are  within  tne  child's  comprehension,  are  well  written  and 
varied  both  in  matter  and  style. 

A.  common  defect  in  the  lessons  of  the  early  books  is  the  foody-gpody  tons,  and  the 
lined  and  artificial  moral  lessons  deduced.     Another  is  the  gsacral  1 
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I  «f  tiM  lMtcw3«i  often  without  any  approach  to  either  force  or  beanty.  There 
is  also  in  many  cases  a  too  givat  uudety  to  thrut  teward  what  Is  eaUod  asolU  iateaa- 
tioa,  which  is  here  of  little  importance. 

In  the  stage  at  present  under  consideration  most  of  the  lessons  will 
need  to  be  specially  written,  so  as  to  secure  proper  sequence  in  tbe 
introduction  of  new  words,  and  carefUl  graduation  as  to  difficulty, 
though  many  simple  and  suitable  lessons  may  be  selected  firom 
children's  literature,  especially  pretty  and  bright  little  poems  with 
well-marked  rhythm  and  rhyming  lines. 

Arter  they  have  been  read  such  poems  should  be  learned.  Children  have  a  natural 
liking  for  Jingling  sounds,  and  the  poems  may  be  made  a  most  nseftil  means  of  train- 
ing both  the  ear  and  the  taste  if  Judiciously  handled,  and  the  teacher  does  not  blur 
their  beauty  by  talking  too  much  about  them. 

The  lessons  should  appeal  to  tlie  pupil's  experience  and  flBelings, 
and  consist  of  short  stories,  fables,  and  descriptions  of  well-known 
animals  or  of  any  matter  generally  attractive  to  a  child.  As  far  as 
possible  tbe  nairatiYes  should  have  a  personal  element  running 
through  them,  as  this  is  an  additional  source  of  interest  Short 
dialogues  are  very  useful  in  aiding  the  naturalness  of  reading,  but 
they  must  be  bright,  and  if  amusing  or  humorous  so  much  the 
better.  The  Imagination  too  must  not  be  neglected,  and  the 
occtisional  introduction  of  simple  tales  of  the  'faivy '  type  is  a  gain 
in  mahy  ways. 

Children  delight  In  the  wonderful,  and  even  the  extravagant  If  properly  managed 
need  not  detract  from  their  appreciation  of  the  true. 

Some  of  the  lessons  should  be  directed  to  stir  the  affeettoas  geatly  and  pUasaatly,  and 
enlist  the  child's  sympathy  on  the  side  of  right  conduct ;  but  painfUl  subjects  should 
be  excluded.  The  moral  of  the  stories  should  be  natural  and  obvious,  but  should  not 
be  explained,  and  all  moralising  of  the  commonplace  kinds  should  be  careftiUy 
eschewed. 

The  sentences  should  be  short  but  not  Jerky.  SisBplklty  of  stylo  aood  not  w»tm. 
mhtyntt  of  aay  Utorary  ««allty.  The  anxiety  to  give  a  great  variety  of  word  forms  often 
leads  to  absurdities  of  statement,  or  the  straining  of  the  sense,  in  order  to  Introduce 
them.  How  words  Staoald  not  bo  too  naaMroas,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  them 
printed  in  bolder  type  when  flnt  brought  in.  Longer  words  should  be  divided  into 
syllables. 

Woodeati  should  still  be  introduced  to  illustrate  the  principal  points  of  the  lesson. 
Tliey  need  not  give  any  large  amount  of  detail — even  simple  outlines  8er%*e— but  they 
must  be  well  drown.  Bad  illustrations  are  worse  than  none ;  they  have  a  mischiev- 
ous effect  upon  the  perception  of  form,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  any  right  apprecia- 
tion in  matten  of  art. 
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(2)  General  ckarader  of  the  work. — In  this  stage  the  teaching  should 
be  directed  chiefly  to  the  prompt  recognition  of  tlie  words  and  the 
perfecting  of  mechanical  facility  in  uttering  thenL  The  mastery  of 
the  powers  of  the  letters  should  be  completed — including  double 
vowels,  and  such  groups  of  consonants  as  are  of  common  occurrence — 
so  that  the  children  are  able  to  give  at  sight  the  sound  of  new  com- 
binations of  ordinary  form.  A  considerable  number  of  the  mono- 
syllables of  anomalous  spelling,  which  occur  at  all  frequently  in  the 
language,  should  also  have  been  taught  by  the  end  of  the  course. 

Tba  after  progress  of  the  children  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  processes  they  are  aceuatomed  to^  and  the  consequent  habits  they 
form,  at  this  stage.  At  no  point  in  the  child's  progress  is  good 
teaching  more  important  The  following  are  some  of  the  chifif 
matters  which  should  be  looked  to  : — 

(a)  Thorough  correction  as  well  as  detection  of  mistakes. 

(b)  IMstinct  articulation  and  correct  pitch. 

(c)  Intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  read. 

(d)  Sufficient  repetition  to  secure  the  fixing  of  the  forms  without 
allowing  the  work  to  become  wearisome. 

(e)  The  gradual  training  of  the  ear  to  appreciate  sounds  and 
rhythm. 

(/)  Attention  po  the  forms  of  unknown  words  as  they  are  read,  and 
the  learning  of  the  spelling  of  them. 

(g)  The  syllabling  of  longer  words. 

{h)  The  training  of  the  children  to  reading  of  the  words  in  natural 
groups. 

{%)  The  gradual  perception  of  the  meaning  and  nse  of  such  matters 
as  emphasis  and  modulation  from  the  endeavour  to  express  the  sense 
from  the  illustration  afforded  by  the  teacher's  model  reading,  not  by 
being  told  directly. 

(j)  Exercises  in  phonic  analysis  and  word  comparison. 

(k)  Practice  in  reading  at  sight. 

SKRCH  PLAH  OF  LBS80V. 

(a)  Imitation  of  teacher's  reading.  Teacher  reads  slowly  a  few 
words  or  phrase  at  a  time  until  end  of  sentence  is  reached.  Sentence 
read  as  whole  in  similar  manner.  Length  of  portion  read  before 
children  imitate  gradually  increased  as  progress  is  made. 
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The  children  shonld  point  with  the  finger  bo  long  as  they  have  any  difflculty  in 
following  the  words  witli  the  eye  as  they  are  read.  When  attention  can  be  given 
to  a  whole  phrase  at  a  time  pointing  should  be  discontinued,  as  it  would  now 
Interfere  with  the  work  and  make  the  reading  stiff  and  laboured. 

(b)  Raarttng  wltbout  help.  Sentence  read  simultaneously  by  the 
children  without  assistance.  Individuals  called  upon  to  read  it 
Knowledge  tested  by  having  sentence  read  backwards,  or  a  word 
each  in  turn,  etc. 

Any  word  which  presents  special  difficulty  should  be  put  upon  the  black-board 
and  analysed. 

(e)  Brief  explaiiatlomi  and  Ulnstnitions  of  snbject-matter.  In 
explanations  the  words  are  always  to  be  taken  in.  coinuctian  with 
the  context.  Exercises  given  in  framing  sentences  containing  the 
more  difficult  words. 

The  chUdicit  Aoold  be  questioned  in  a  brisk,  simple  manner.    Exercises  to 
intelligent  understanding  may  be  varied  in  many  ways. 


((2)  Practice  and  additional  ezerdsea  Each  sentence  treated  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  just  described — backward  children  should  receive 
a  good  deal  of  individual  practice. 

At  suitable  opportunities  the  teacher  should  use  supplementary  exercises  in 
comparison  of  words,  articulation  drill,  etc. 

(e)  Hodei  sentence-reading.  When  whole  passages  have  been  gone 
through  as  above,  and  the  words  are  well  known,  teacher  should  read 
certain  portions  as  models,  and  call  upon  individuals  to  imitate  his 
rendering.  At  first  the  portions  should  be  sentences  ;  later  on  they 
may  be  longer.  Children  selected  to  apply  what  they  have  learned 
by  reading  intelligently  other  passages  not  read  by  the  teacher. 

The  portions  read  by  the  child  in  this  part  of  the  work  shonld  always  be  com- 
plete statements,  not  lines  or  scraps. 

The  teacher  should  beware  of  AOm  rMdlBg,  the  child  inserting  words  or  sub- 
stituting others  for  those  in  the  book  in  inch  a  way  as  still  to  make  sense.  Badly 
trained  children  are  often  given  to  this. 

Some  educators  insist  that  the  lesson  should  be  finally  read  through  as  a  whole 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  one  of  the  best  readers  in  the  class. 

(/)  Oral  spelling  of  the  more  difficult  words,  eta  This  should 
occupy  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  lesson.  Each  word  as  spelled 
should  be  put  upon  the  black-board,  and  the  list  finally  read  and 
spelled  simultcmeoualy. 

A  few  eas}'  questions  or  a  series  of  ellipses  to  draw  attention  to  the  outline  of 
the  story  will  also  be  found  useftal. 
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In  the  Miecaeding  inuueriptSott  or  dicUtton  lenon  the  pusagee  lued  shoold  be 
taken  ftom  the  reading  leaaon  Jnat  mastered.  Yarioos  other  interBsting  ezerdaea  in 
eonneetion  with  the  reading  leaaona  may  be  given,  aa  writing  lists  of  words  with  SMne 
common  characteristio,  ete. 

Teachers  sometimes  waste  time  and  weaken  interekt  in  the  reading  bj  introdoctory 
talks  abont  the  lesson.  U  la  a  aislaka  to  un  the  atorr  befonhaad.  Some  again  prefer 
to  teach  all  new  words  with  the  help  of  the  black-board  before  the  actual  reading 
begins.  This  is  not  advisable,  as  the  children  learn  the  fresh  forms  more  readily  in 
eonneetion  with  known  words  when  they  have  the  aense  of  the  passage  to  aaaiat 
them. 

Tlie  teacher  shonld  be  on  the  look-ont  for,  and  do  hia  best  to  prevent,  wmnif  leptat 
lag  froBi  mraiory  instead  of  reading,  the  child  allowing  his  eye  to  run  over  the  words 
without  taking  in  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

It  is  sasy  for  the  teanher  to  damage  Us  week  by  golag  too  fast,  anxiety  to  get  over  a 
great  deal  of  ground  leading  to  hurry  and  consequent  superficial  learning. 

Lower  Intellectual  Stage — Standards  III,  avd  IV, 

(1)  The  Books. — By  the  time  the  child  reaches  this  stage  the  more 
elementary  difficulties  of  reading  will  have  been  mastered,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  suitable  extracts  may  be  found.  The  lessons 
should  include  such  matters  as  simple  accounts  of  natural  objects, 
explanations  of  common  phenomena,  descriptions  .of  manners  and 
customs,  and  narratives  of  adventure  ;  nor  must  the  imagination,  and 
the  moral  and  emotional  side  of  the  mind,  be  neglected.  Stories  of 
deeds  of  heroism  and  moral  tales  are  most  useful,  but  if  the  child  is 
to  be  benefited  the  moral  must  not  be  obtruded  or  artificial  Simple 
poems,  mostly  of  the  ballad  type,  and  passages  of  descriptive  poetry 
are  also  of  much  value,  if  judiciously  selected  and  properly  used.  Too 
ofben,  those  selected  are  either  so  poor  or  commonplace  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  as  to  afford  no  training  to  the  taste,  or  are  above  the 
child's  comprehension,  and  hence  do  not  appeal  to  his  sympathy  or 
imagination. 

LeiMBa  dlrootiy  Intanded  to  give  vseM  falsnaatlan,  and  Interest  the  child  in  natural 
things,  should  be  more  frequently  introduced  than  heretofore.  They  should  be  varied 
in  character,  but  should  be  arraafsd  on  iobm  dtftaito  plan  to  harmonise  with  one 
another,  so  that  the  child's  ideas  may  be  broadened  and  extended  naturally,  and 
some  general  line  of  relationship  may  run  through  the  whole.  Scrapplaeai  la  a  rnsiaeii 
iMlt.  The  statementa  should  be  simple  and  lucid,  and  technicalities  should  be 
avoided.  Most  of  these  lessons  will  have  to  be  specially  written,  and  in  writing  or 
selecting  any  new  lessons  of  this  kind  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  what  facts  bearing 
on  the  Bul]ject,  or  leading  up  to  it,  have  been  previously  given. 

It  is  better  to  spread  a  story  or  longer  narrative  over  severs]  lessons  than  to  spoil 
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it  by  condensing  and  excising  to  such  an  extent  that  all  fblness  of  meaning  and 
beanty  are  lost. 

Style  should  receive  greater  attention  than  in  the  preceding 
course,  and  the  lessons  should  be  careftiUy  graduated  both  as  to  word 
difficulties  and  as  to  the  intelleetual  demands  made  upon  the  child. 
Not  unfrequently  the  subject-matter  is  too  abstruse  for  the  child  to 
grasp  properly,  or  is  stated  in  too  pretentious  a  way.  In  such  a  case 
intelligence  is  sure  to  suffer.  The  ideas  introduced  should  neither  be 
too  difficult  nor  too  many.  An  intelligent  child  should  be  able  with 
ordinary  attention  to  catch  the  sense  of  what  is  given. 

The  function  of  lUutratlTe  woodevts  is  now  chiefly  to  add  brightness  and  attractive- 
ness  to  the  book,  and  occasionally  to  assist  the  imagination  in  realising  what  is  stated. 
They  must  be  good  of  their  kind  if  introduced  at  alL 

(2)  General  Character  of  the  Work, — As  the  difficulties  of  word  re- 
cognition pass  away,  the  child  comes  to'  have  the  power  of  taking  in 
a  phrase  or  short  sentence  at  a  glance,  without  special  attention  to  each 
individual  word,  and  until  he  can  do  this  he  cannot  be  said  to  read  in 
the  full  sense. 

He  ought  now  to  be  able  to  read  easy  prose  with  fair  &cility. 
Strange  forms  of  words,  beyond  his  power  to  master  unaided,  will  of 
course  occur,  and  these  will  have  to  be  carefully  taught ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  grasp  of 
the  sense,  and  though  stumbles  will  be  made  tbey  should  not  be 
frequent  Articulation  difficulties,  from  peculiar  collocations  of 
sylL\bles  or  words,  will  also  be  occasionally  met  with,  necessitating 
in  some  cases  an  appeal  to  the  black-board,  careful  drill,  and  deliber- 
ate utterance  until  the  difficulties  disappear. 

Good  habits  with  respect  to  natural  pitch  of  voice,  smoothness  of 
tone,  clear  enunciation,  and  other  matters  connected  with  oorroct 
utterance,  should  be  strengthened  until  the  right  way  becomes  the 
easiest  one  for  the  child  ;  in  fact,  while  the  teaching  is  directed  more 
and  more  to  intellectual  qualities,  mechanical  matters  must  not  be 
neglected. 

The  teacher  needs  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  correct  the  affteted  nodvlatlons 
or  '  stnc-Miic '  so  common  in  school  reading.  Caesar  is  reported  to  have  reproved  this 
&nlt  in  these  words :  "  If  you  are  singing  you  sing  poorly,  if  you  are  reading  why  do 
you  sing?"— ^Compayre.) 

The  chief  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  at  this  stage  is  intelligence, 
more  being  demanded  from  the  child  in  the  matter  of  style  so  that 
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the  sense  is  made  fully  eyident  in  a  natural  way  by  suitable  empbaslE 
and  modulation. 

The  lessons  of  an  emotional  character  will  afford  a  means  of  train- 
ing in  the  more  elementary  matters  connected  with  expression.  The 
first  things  to  secure  in  this  respect  are  the  proper  production  of 
sounds  of  different  pitch  and  character,  and  a  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  in  accord  with  the  nature  or  sentiment  of  the  piece  read. 

The  6M7  ftud  aatiml  |vod«etloa  of  th«  voiot,  bo  m  to  avoid  the  harsh  or  strident  and 
artificial  tones  so  often  heard,  as  well  as  the  fotigae  and  Irritation  of  the  throat 
arising  from  wrong  vocalisationi  Is  a  matter  of  great  importance  both  to  the  reader 
and  the  speaker,  and  shonld  receive  much  more  attention  in  schools  tiian  Is  usually 
accorded  to  it. 

The  fftaeral  ieq«taea  of  the  teanhlng,  namely  recognition  and  utterance,  explanation, 
style,  cannot  be  violated  if  the  method  is  to  be  satisfactory ;  but  so  long  as  this  order 
is  maintained,  the  details  of  the  work  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  and  invention  of  the  teacher.  Very  many  lessons  are  spoiled  by  the 
teacher  having  no  fixed  principle  of  order  in  the  work,  matters  of  style  being  dealt 
with  before  the  children  can  read  the  words  properly,  and  explanations  being  given 
last. 

sznoH  ?ukii  or  lsssoh. 

(a)  Tlie  Kastery  of  tlie  Words.  Teaching  directed  in  this  part  of 
lesson  to  the  elimination  of  errors  of  utterance  Individual  reading, 
mostly  by  backward  children,  until  the  whole  piece  has  been  gone 
through.  Mistakes  and  faults  thoroughly  corrected  with  help  of  the 
black-board  as  they  occur. 

Words  which  give  difficulty  should  be  said  slowly  and  distinctly  by  the  class 
and  then  by  the  individual  concerned.  Mutual  correction  should  be  encouraged, 
but  hands  should  not  be  held  up  until  the  reader  has  finished. 

The  eye  shonld  be  trained  to  break  up  words  at  once  into  their  syllables,  the 
ear  to  distinguish  readily  differences  of  sound,  the  voict  to  produce  smooth  clc>ftr 
tones  witii  the  least  amount  of  cflTort. 

Exercises  in  articulation,  phonic  analysis,  comparison  of  words,  and  word- 
building  may  often  be  introduced  with  good  eflTcct 

(b)  ExplanatlonB.  Given  to  secure  intelligent  understanding  and 
to  arouse  interest,  so  that  the  pupil  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
piece  and  be  better  able  to  make  clear  the  meaning  to  others.  The 
children  should  be  briskly  questioned,  and  what  is  necessary  added 
by  the  teacher.  What  is  said  should  be  direct,  couched  in  simple 
language,  and  as  brief  as  the  needs  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  I'here 
must  be  no  discursive  talk  ;  and  more  attention  must  not  be  paid  to 
individual  words  than  their  value  in  the  lesson  warrants. 
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The  teacher  most  use  his  own  Judgment,  according  to  the  elrcumstanceii,  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  take  the  expUnatiuns  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  each  is 
read,  or  to  run  through  the  lesson  again  after  the  first  reading  is  completed. 

(c)  Raarttng  with  Intelli£:ence  and  Expression.  Means  to  be  em- 
ployed are  the  teacher's  model  reading  and  corrected  practice,  the 
foundation  being  the  child's  understanding  of  the  piece.  Selected 
passages  read  by  teacher— children  imitate  until  they  can  read  the 
passage  correctly  alone.  This  should  be  followed  by  individual  test 
reading.  This  section  of  the  work  should  occupy  the  laiger  portion 
of  the  lesson  time. 

At  first  the  imitation  may  be  simultaneous.  When  the  more  elementary  matters 
of  style  have  been  fkirly  mastered,  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  teadier  and  imitate  Individually. 

The  children  may  be  assisted  in  understanding  any  particular  mode  of  modula- 
tion, by  writing  the  sentenee  on  tlie  black-board  with  the  words  at  diflferent 
heights  according  as  the  voice  should  naturally  rise  or  fall. 

(d)  QnesttODs  on  Snl^eet-niatter  and  SpeUlnff.  From  the  beginning 
children  should  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  what  they  read,  and  of  noticing  the  spelling  of  any 
unfamiliar  word  they  may  come  across.  Hence  the  last  few  minutes 
of  the  lesson  should  be  spent  in  testing  both  these  things. 

It  is  valuable  to  have  the  best  pieces  of  poetry  learned  by  heart,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  until  the  children  have  learned  to  read  them  correctly  in  class,  or  fkiilts 
may  only  become  the  more  firmly  established. 

The  association  with  writing  will  be  made  chiefly  through  the  dictation  lesson ; 
and,  whenever  opportunity  ofl'ers,  the  children  sliould  be  practised  in  reading  script. 

Higher  Intellectual  or  Literary  Stage — 
Standards  F.,  F/.,  and  VII. 

(1)  The  J^Jb.— The  books  of  this  stage  should  form  the  diUd's  In- 
trodnotlon  to  literature,  and  should  above  all  things  stimulate  a  love 
for  reading  and  foster  good  taste  in  the  choice  of  what  is  read.  The 
extracts  selected  should  be  of  increasing  length,  of  standard  excel- 
lence, interesting  in  themselves,  and  within  the  pupil's  comprehension, 
at  least  with  a  little  assistance.  They  should  also  %e  sufficiently 
varied  both  in  style  and  subject-matter  to  call  into  exercise  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  good  reading  and  to  nppeal  to  the  imagination 
and  stir  the  emotions  as  well  as  provide  food  for  the  intellect.  There 
should  be  no  evident  design  to  thrust  information  upon  the  child. 
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Style  is  here  even  more  important  than  subject-matter.  Sameness 
and  scrappiness  are  both  to  be  avoided.  The  poetry,  especially,  will 
need  to  be  very  judiciously  chosen,  so  as  to  aiford  the  necessary  train- 
ing without  being  of  so  difficult  a  character  as  to  be  beyond  the 
pupil's  appreciation. 

"Till  children  take  pleasure  in  the  silent,  passive,  cursory  reading  of  good  litera- 
ture,  touching  but  not  pressing  the  keys,  learning  the  great  task  of  catching  the 
meaning  of  others'  minds  undistorted,  the  responsibility  of  the  school  does  not 
entirely  cease."— <ffaZI.) 

To  tsaeh  a  child  to  ISks  books,  and  to  treat  them  with  respect  as  fHends,  is  to  do  much 
towards  securing  his  future  development,  and  to  add  an  additional  pleasure  to  life. 

Care  should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  corruption  of  the 
child's  taste  by  poor  literature.  The  badly-written,  low-toned,  and  often  pernicious 
.rubbish  which  so  frequently  forms  a  boy's  home  reading,  when  he  reads  at  all,  is 
only  to  be  banished  by  introducing  him  to  something  higher,  and  teaching  him  to 
appreciate  it 

It  Should  bo  a  roeogaisod  part  of  the  work  of  this  sta(«'to  read  thiwo^  ssltablo  standard 
works  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  readers,  certain  lessons  being  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  reading  should  be  as  little  as  possible  broken  by  corrections  and 
comments,  only  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  being  given,  and  tliese  in  the 
briefest  way.  Numerous  cheap  editions  of  good  books  of  thoroughly  interesting 
character  are  published,  with  which  children  ought  to  be  acquainted,  and  from 
which  the  necessary  works  may  be  selected. 

(2)  General  Character  of  the  Work. — Matters  of  olocntion  will  now 
occupy  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  time.  The  teacher  must  be 
a  good  roader  himself  if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  and  the  teaching 
must  bo  thorough  and  earnest.  The  pupils  have  to  be  taught  not 
only  to  grasp  the  facts  conveyed,  but  to  appreciate  such  characteristics 
and  beauties  of  style  as  are  within  their  comprehension,  as  well  as 
the  way  in  which  these  may  be  rendered  evident  in  their  reading. 
They  must  fed  what  good  style  is,  not  merely  be  able  to  quote  the 
teacher's  phrases  about  it.  Simply  telling  what  is  to  be  done  respect- 
ing emphasis,  modulation,  and  so  on,  is  quite  inadequate,  and  only 
leads  to  artificial  imitation,  not  to  natural  expression.  Elocution  niles 
are  of  little  value,  except  occasionally  as  reminders.  The  points 
must  be  mastered  a  few  at  a  time  ;  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  interest  in  reading  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  difficulties. 

SKETCH  PLAH  OF  LESSOH. 

(a)  Preliminary  Beading.  Piece  read  rapidly  through  to  catch  any 
word  difficulties,  and  to  give  the  pupils  an  insight  into  the  general  drift 
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of  the  lesson.     Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  true  subordina- 
tion and  interdependence  of  the  sentences  and  their  various  parts. 

The  corrections  needed  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  and  should  for  the  most 
part  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

(6)  Ezplanatloiis.  Only  difficulties  in  the  way  of  understanding 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  treated.  Such  matters  as  involved  constructions, 
allusions,  figures  of  bpeech,  and  so  on,  will  all  at  times  need  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  endeavouring  to  explain 
everything  which  may  possibly  give  difficulty  to  any  particular  pupiL 
Shades  of  meaning  may  often  usefully  be  pointed  out,  and  the  teaching  should 
strengthen  tlie  pupils  in  the  exact  use  of  words. 

In  certain  cases  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  form  of  the  piece,  or 
about  the  author,  but  any  lengthy  talk  is  here  out  of  place. 

In  the  highest  section  the  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use  a  dictionary,  and 
occasionally  they  may  be  set  to  prepare  the  meanings  of  difficult  words  before 
the  reading  begins.  The  teacher's  questions  will  soon  shew  when  the  Judgment 
of  the  pupil  has  been  at  fault. 

(c)  Teacher**  Hodol  Beading.  This  is  at  this  stage  of  great  import- 
ance, both  as  setting  before  the  pupils  a  standard  to  aim  at,  and  as 
pointing  out  how  certain  graces  of  rendering  are  to  be  secured  and 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  passage  conveyed  in  the  most  effective  and 
felicitous  way.  Judgment  will  be  shewn  in  selecting  passages  which 
best  illustrate  what  is  required. 

The  imitation  of  the  teacher's  reading  should  be  individual,  though  the  class 
may  occasionally  with  beneficial  results  be  called  upon  to  give  a  passi^  simul- 
taneously to  impress  some  si^ecial  point  of  teaching. 

The  teacher  must  not  insist  too  rigidly  on  exact  imitation  of  his  own  reading, 
and  hence  longer  passages  may  be  read  by  him  without  a  break  than  in  the  pre- 
vious stages.  His  object  should  be  to  enlighten  the  child  and  assist  him  in 
understanding  the  means  employed  in  good  reading,  not  to  fetter  him.  In 
emotional  passages  especially,  what  is  needed  is  to  put  the  child  into  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  author,  and  then  to  lead  him  to  express  what  he  feels  naturally, 
without  defect  on  the  one  side,  or  exaggeration  on  the  other. 

(cI)  Test  and  Practice  Reading.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
lesson  should  be  taken  up  with  practice  reading  of  passages  which 
have  not  been  presented  as  models  by  the  teacher.  The  work  wiU  need 
to  be  treated  with  care  and  skill,  and  frequent  help  and  correction 
will  be  needed  in  many  directions.  Ease  and  grace  of  delivery  are 
to  be  looked  to.  The  children  should  also  have  room  left  them  for 
individual  interpretation  wherever  any  emotional  element  enters  into 
the  lesson. 
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The  importanoe  or  taking  breath  at  the  proper  places,  and  of  managing  the 
voice  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  clear  and  resonant  tones  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  effort,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Beading  ought  not  to  be  more  fatiguing 
than  speaking,  but  firequently  firom  its  artificiality  it  is  much  more  so. 

The  teacher  will  often  find  it  of  advantage  to  listen  to  the  reading  with  closed 
book. 

(e)  Examination,  eto.  Where  the  facts  of  the  piece  read  are  of 
importance  in  themselves,  the  pupils  should  be  questioned  before  the 
close  of  the  lesson  upon  the  main  points  of  the  subject>matter ;  and 
the  spelling  of  any  strange  or  difficult  words  should  be  fixed  in  a 
similar  way.  The  teacher's  judgment  will  be  the  best  guide  as  to 
how  far  these  matters  should  be  carried. 

Professor  Laurie  wisely  says :  *'  The  teacher  must  beware  of  tarnishing  the 
beauty  of  a  lesson  addressed  to  the  imagination  or  feelings  by  CKamination  of  the 
kind  applied  to  the  ordinary  subject-matter."  The  reading  may  sometimes  be 
usefully  connected  with  the  composition  lesson,  the  facts  learned  in  the  fbnner 
lesson  being  made  the  basis  of  an  abstract,  or  short  thesis,  or  paraphrase. 

(3)  Recitation, — The  learning  of  passages  of  approved  excellence, 
especially  of  poetry,  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  several  ways.  Properly 
employed  it  may  be  made  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  train  the 
ear  to  appreciate  delicacies  of  sound  and  rhythm,  and  to  store  the 
mind  with  many  beauties  of  thought  and  language.  The  passages 
selected  for  learning  should  have  been  previously  read  in  class  and 
any  necessary  explanations  given  ;  then,  after  they  have  been  learned, 
the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to  recite  them  aloud.  As  he  is  not 
hampered  by  having  to  attend  to  the  book,  and  the  conditions  are 
much  more  like  those  of  ordinary  speech,  the  delivery  should  be  freer 
and  more  spirited,  and  more  latitude  should  be  allowed  in  the 
devices  used  to  impress  the  hearer  than  in  reading.  The  danger  to 
guard  against  is  allowing  the  pupil  to  overdo  gesture,  emphasis,  and 
modulation,  so  that  the  recitation  becomes  inflated,  unnatural,  and 
pretentious. 


n.— SPELLINO   AND   DICTATION. 

The  very  great  importance  attached  to  good  spelling — the  writing 
or  naming  of  the  component  letters  of  wordsi  according  to  established 
custom — is  a  matter  of  quite  modem  growtL  It  is  probably  to  be 
traced  more  to  the  fact  that  good  dictionaries  have  been  prepared, 
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and  have  come  into  common  use  as  authorities  for  the  forms  of  ^^o^ds, 
than  to  any  other  influence.  Systematic  attention  to  uniformity  of 
spelling  scarcely  dates  further  back  in  England  than  the  publication 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary  (1755). 

To  spell  correctly  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  standard  is  now  an  essential  feature  of 
ordinary  odncation,  but  for  centuries  in  England  spelling  was  pretty  much  a  matter 
of  '*  the  taste  and  (kncy  of  the  speller."  It  was  once  even  looked  npon  as  something 
of  an  accomplishment  to  spell  words  in  as  many  different  ways  as  ingenuity  suggested. 
Any  one  may  see  illustrations  of  this  in  the  Paaton  Letten  written  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  tl  and  Edward  iv. ;  and  Dr.  Angus  points  out  that  William  Tyndale  (1485- 
1530)  spells  so  simple  and  commonly  used  a  word  as '  il '  in  eight  different  ways — it,  iU, 
yt,  ytt,  kU,  hUt,  hyt^  hytt. 

That  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  Improving  the  teaching  of  spelling 
is  abundantly  evident.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  has  calculated  that  "  an  average  English 
child,  spending  eight  years  In  school,  and  making  the  not  unusual  number  of  ^400 
attendances  per  annum,  will  have  spent  on  an  average  2820  hours  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, and  dictation."  Tet  with  all  this  expenditure  of  time  the  results  are  declared  to 
be  unsatisfiactory  iu  our  Elementary  Schools ;  and  matters  are  clearly  not  better  in 
the  Higher  Schools,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  shew  **  how 
lamentably  imperfect  is  the  acquirement  of  spelling  even  among  those  who  have 
received  a  Ubeiml  education." 

Important,  however,  as  correct  spelling  is,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  ealy  a 
■ems  to  aa  end— correct  writing— and  that  the  time  taken  up  in  learning  to  spell 
difficult  words,  with  which  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  meet,  might  be  much  more 
profitably  spent. 

I.  Principlbs  and  Considerations. 

(1)  Appeal  to  the  eye. — In  learning  to  spell,  the  association  of  the 
letters  through  the  eye  gives  rise  to  a  much  stronger  impression  than 
when  the  association  is  made  through  the  ear.  The  image  of  the 
word  as  a  whole  is  received  by  the  eye,  and  the  parts  are  remembered 
not  because  they  have  been  enumerated,  but  because  they  occupy  a 
fixed  and  natural  position,  just  as  do  the  parts  of  an  object  or  picture. 

▲  wroBfly  ipeUed  worA  wlU  eateh  the  aye  at  once,  though  we  have  often  to  look  again 
to  see  where  or  how  it  is  misspelled.  In  cases  of  doubt,  too,  about  the  spelling  of  a 
word  we  have  once  learned,  writing  it  will  generally  enable  us  to  settle  which  is  the 
eonect  form.  The  tntang  of  the  eye  by  carefUl  observation  of  the  forms  of  words  is 
essential  to  the  learning  of  spelling,  and  should  be  insisted  upon  and  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible. 

Mr.  Fitch  says :  "  The  person  who  spells  well  is  simply  he  who  carries  in  his 
memory  a  good  visional  impression  of  the  picture  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  a 
written  or  printed  book."  That  the  oyo  plays  the  bmsI  iaporta&t  port  in  loamlac  to  ipoU 
seems  to  be  almost  universally  recognised  as  a  matter  of  fkct;  it  is  strange,  thererore, 
that  in  our  methods  of  teaching  spelling  this  should  bo  so  often  practically  forgotten. 

Mr.  Robinson  points  out  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  almost  invariably  spell  correctly ; 
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and  that  those  who  have  learned  a  language  like  Latin  or  Oreek  rarely  blunder  in 
writing  the  wordji,  although  there  has  been  no  formal  learning  of  the  spelling. 

(2)  Appeal  to  the  ear, — In  order  to  strengthen  and  fix  impressions 
it  Lb  always  well  to  make  nse  of  a  second  sense  where  this  is  possible, 
while  the  fireqnent  repetltton  of  tbe  letters  of  a  word  In  InYaziable 
sequence  also  brings  to  our  aid  one  of  the  principles  of  association. 
Appeal  to  the  ear  by  oral  spelling,  although  of  secondary  importance, 
is  thus  distinctly  helpful,  and  should  not  be  neglected 

Oral  spelling  undoubtedly  has  its  value,  and  may  frequently  be  adopted  where 
other  means  would  be  inadvisable.  Many  opportunities  will  occur  of  fixing  the 
spelling  of  words  in  this  way  which  the  wise  teacher  will  not  allow  to  slip. 

Bad  spelUag  whsa  wwds  are  dietaUd  Is  oeeasloBally  das  to  dafietlve  tntalaf  of  the  ear; 
the  sounds  of  the  words  are  not  properly  distinguished,  and  consequently  the  forms 
are  incorrectly  written.  Children  taught  spelling  mainly  by  oral  repetition  will 
frequently  fail  to  detect  blunders  in  the  writing  of  words,  although  they  are  able  to 
give  the  letters  correctly  when  challenged. 

(3)  Meaning  an  aid  to  spelling, — The  association  of  the  sense  and 
use  of  a  word  with  Its  fbrm  is  always  an  assistance  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  spelling.  It  is  thus  of  some  importance,  as  is  often  strongly 
urged,  that  when  the  spelling  of  a  word  is  to  be  learned  It  should  be 
presented  In  Its  natural  plaoe  In  a  sentence,  and  if  necessary  ex- 
plained. 

This  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  old-fuhioned  plan  of  setting  children  to  learn 
columns  of  strange  words,  arranged  regnrdless  of  any  useful  principle  or  natural 
connection.  The  practice  was  necessarily  as  laborious  as  it  was  distasteful  to  the 
chUd. 

(4)  The  right  form  first. — The  pupU  should  have  nothing  to  un- 
learn. Until  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  is  at  least  fairly  fixed  in 
the  mind  any  misspelt  form  should  be  carefully  kept  from  the  child. 
He  should  always,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
spelling  of  a  word  before  he  is  called  upon  to  give  it  unaided,  either 
in  writing  or  orally.  One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  teaching  spelling 
is  to  let  the  pupil  make  as  few  mistakes  as  possible. 

Tlicre  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  less  a  child  is  sul^ected  to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  bad  spelling  the  better.  Tlie  importance  of  this  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated 
by  many  teachers.  The  plan,  once  common  and  not  yet  altogether  abandoned,  of 
glvlaff  impils  wroBfly  spoUed  paisafM  to  con-oct  from  memory  is  highly  mischievous  as 
well  as  absurd. 

Some  teachers  object  to  children  marking  the  mistakes  in  dictation  on  the  same 
ground.    The  oases  arc,  however,  not  parallt,!,  as  in  examining  dictation  the  child 
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Bhoald  always  have  the  conect  form  in  front  of  him  to  mark  from,  the  penistence  of 
the  wrong  impreasion  being  thereby  neutralised. 

(5)  Good  spelling  eventually  a  matter  of  hahit, — In  learning  to 
spell  we  have  at  first  to  give  special  attention  to  the  form  of  each 
word,  both  in  observing  it,  and  in  reproducing  it,  until  by  frequent 
repetition  in  the  same  way  the  work  in  the  end  becomes  automatic  or 
mechanical  Spelling  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  properly  learned 
until  by  constant  practice  it  has  thus  become  a  fixed  habit  The 
formation  of  this  habit  by  the  provision  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  suitable  exercises  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  secure. 

In  ordinary  writing  we  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  sequence  of  the  words,  or 
the  thought,  and  until  some  word  arises  about  the  form  of  which  we  are  doubtftil, 
give  little  or  no  oontcious  heed  to  the  spelling,  any  more  than  we  do  to  the  in- 
dividual letters  of  words  in  reading,  or  to  tlie  movements  of  the  fingers  in  playing  a 
musical  instrument. 

(6)  Interest  and  Graduation. — As  in  other  departments  of  school 
work,  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  child's  efforts  by 
making  the  exercises  as  bright  and  as  interesting  as  possible.  The 
work  must  be  carefully  graduated  according  to  the  pupil's  power 
and  progress,  and  at  no  point  must  he  be  discouraged  by  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  too  many  difficulties  at  a  time. 

The  learning  of  the  spelling  of  such  an  irregular  language  as  English  is  at  best  a 
difflcult  and  tiresome  task,  and  the  child  needs  every  encouragement  Any  device 
which  will  lighten  his  labour  or  reduce  its  tediousness  is  worthy  of  attention. 

(7)  Comparison  and  Contra^st. — The  grouping  of  words  having 
some  coDunon  characteristic  of  form,  and  their  examination  side  by 
side  so  as  to  bring  out  the  nature  of  this  common  element,  is  often  a 
considerable  aid  to  teaching  spelling.  The  result  of  such  examination 
may  in  some  cases  be  usefully  stated  and  learned  as  a  '  spelUng  role.' 

Contrast  may  also  occasionally  be  effectively  employed — as  in 
words  having  similar  sounds  but  different  forms,  in  allied  words 
which  have  come  to  us  directly  from  Latin  or  indirectly  through 
French,  and  in  numerous  other  cases. 

The  principle  of  comparison  is  but  the  application  of  the  wider  associative  law  of 
slaillarlty.  The  analc^es  pointed  out  must  be  real  not  fanciful,  and  be  such  as  the 
pupils  with  a  little  help  can  readily  discover  for  themselves. 

IL  The  Learning  of  Spelling  through  Reading. 

In  all  cases  spelling  is  learned  by  directing  attention  to  words  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  for  the  mind  to  retain  a  knowledge  of 
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the  forms,  so  that  when  needed  the  component  letters  rise  into 
conscioasness  in  correct  order,  and  finally  without  effort  Now  as 
the  correct  forms  of  words  are  being  constantly  brought  before  ihe 
eye  in  reading,  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  meaiia 
of  1fw.m1ng  to  spell. 

Tills  is  true  not  only  of  the  set  lessons  but  also  of  the  private  reading  of  the  papil, 
which,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  should  be  enconiaged  at  all  points.  The 
knowledge  of  word-forms  gained  in  this  way  may  be  supplemented,  and  the  fixing  of 
the  results  facilitated,  by  various  other  exercises ;  but  it  still  remains  true,  in  the 
main,  as  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Spedding,  that  "  it  is  by  reading  we  all  learn  to  speU." 
It  has,  indeed,  been  pretty  generally  recognised  that  tho.ie  who  read  much  usually 
spell  well,  and,  if  the  reader  is  intelligent  and  observant,  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
the  case. 

Not  only  is  the  recollection  of  the  spelling  rendered  more  certain 
and  easy  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  impression  involved  in 
reading,  but  there  is  the  additioDal  advantage  that  the  words  are 
presented  to  the  oliild  in  theiif  natural  places  in  sentences,  and  he  has 
the  association  of  the  sense  to  assist  his  remembrance.  Hence  from 
the  very  first  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  pupil  should 
form  the  habit  of  noting  careftilly  the  spelling  of  words  he  meets 
with,  especially  of  such  as  are  new  to  him.  He  should  distinctly 
understand  that  he  will  be  expected  to  reproduce  the  spelling  of  the 
words  he  has  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  observing ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  able  to  do  this  should  be  systematically  tested,  in 
order  to  keep  the  necessity  of  attention  before  hhn  as  well  as  still 
further  to  fix  what  he  has  learned. 

The  oral  spelling  testa  at  tlio  end  of  the  reading  leuon  have  been  already  referred 
to.  Teachers  differ  much  as  to  the  amount  of  time  they  give  to  this  exercise,  but 
that  the  test  should  be  sufllcient  to  secure  the  points  mentioned  above  there  can 
be  little  question. 

At  first  the  child  will  need  to  be  specially  aided  in  observing  the 
spelling  during  his  reading  lessons.  The  ordinary  means  of  doing 
this  is  to  draw  attention  to  any  difiicult  forms  met  with  by  writing 
them  upon  the  blackboard  and  having  them  spelled  orally.  As, 
however,  the  pupil  rises  in  the  school  the  unfamiliar  forms  he  comes 
across  should  be  fewer  and  fewer,  and  thus  less  time  need  be 
occupied  in  teaching  the  spelling  of  new  words. 

In  connection  with  the  learning  of  spelling  through  reading  may 
be  mentioned  the  exercise  commonly  known  as  'conning' — the  silent 
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reading  of  a  lesson  or  passage  by  the  pupil  with  the  attention 
directed  to  the  spelling  alone  so  that  any  unknown  words  may  not 
only  be  discovered  but  their  forms  learned. 

This  is  a  Yeiy  vaetol  devic«  for  employment  with  the  middle  and  npper  dasaes,  if  It 
ia  Jndiclously  applied,  and  if  the  work  is  afterwards  thoroughly  tested  by  dictation  or 
some  similar  means.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  words  copied  out  for 
future  reference. 

III.    TRANSCRIPTIOy. 

Although  transcription  is  often  viewed  simply  as  a  writing  exercise, 
it  is  a  most  useful  means  of  teaching  spelling.  It  trains  the  eye  to 
note  tbe  forma  of  words,  and  fixes  the  parts  in  the  mind,  just  ns 
drawing  impresses  the  forms  of  objects  and  leads  to  the  perception  of 
many  details  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  attention.  Before 
a  child  can  write  a  word  accurately  he  must  observe  it  carefully. 
The  eye,  during  the  writing,  is  fixed  continuously  on  the  letters  and 
this  tends  strongly  to  render  the  impression  permanent. 

The  trouble  which  tlte  pupil  at  first  experiences  in  forming  the  letters  is  trom  the 
side  of  spelling  not  a  disadvantage,  as  it  compels  him  to  proceed  slowly,  and  not  only 
concentrates  attention,  but  prolongs  it. 

TtaiiBcription  totdges  the  gap  between  oopy-writhig  and  dictation, 
and  forms  a  capital  introduction  to  the  latter.  When,  however, 
dictation  is  begun,  transcription  should  not  be  abandoned,  as  is  often 
the  case,  for  it  is  of  quite  sufficient  value  to  justify  its  employment 
throughout  the  school  Nor  is  it  so  easy  an  exercise,  properly  per- 
formed, as  it  seems.  A  child  needs  considerable  practice  before  he 
can  copy  a  fairly  long  piece  without  error. 

Aocuzacy  of  spelling,  good  writing,  and  neataeaa  must  be  InaiBted 
upon  thronghont ;  nor  must  the  lesser  matters  of  capitals,  stops,  para- 
graphs, and  arrangement  be  neglected.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  the  exercise  is  to  serve  its  purpose  in  the  best  way,  it  must  be 
^10x01191117  nipexTiied,  and  any  mistakes  corrected.  Without  this 
the  work  may  soon  become  mischievous  instead  of  beneficial,  and  bad 
habits  will  be  contracted,  the  correction  of  which  will  be  a  tedious 
matter  to  both  teacher  and  child. 

The  transcription  of  a  passage  compels  attention  to  all  the  words,  and  hence  pre* 
vents  the  pupil  trom  giving  no  lieed  to  the  familiar  words  which  he  can  read,  but 
wliich  be  may  be  unable  to  spell  correctly  when  called  upon  to  write  them  from 
dictation. 

In  the  early  stages  tranicriptlon  should  be  laiigely  employed  ;  and,  as  it  appeals  to 
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tta  eUU's  Unn  of  doiag  ■iwiKrthlwg  with,  hli  ftagwi,  it  is  genenlly  an  interesting  u  well  as 
a  beneficial  exercise.  He  shoold  always  underetand  what  be  copies,  and  hence  the 
passages  for  transcription  are  best  selected  from  the  prerions  reading  lesson.  The 
work  may  be  varied  in  endless  ways  by  an  ingenious  teacher— as  writing  words 
beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  words  of  two  syllables,  all  the  names  of  objects  in  the 
lesson,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  child  can  form  the  letters  fiiirly  slates  shoold  be  abandoned,  if  it  can 
be  managed,  and  paper  and  lead-pencil  or  pen  sabstitated  for  them.  The  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense  is  by  no  means  great,  while  the  change  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
child  in  all  ways. 

In  the  upper  classes,  transcription  may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  copy-book 
writing,  when  the  pupils  oan  write  a  pretty  good  hand.  The  passages  to  be  tran- 
scribed should  not  be  too  long,  and  should  be  selected  either  for  the  value  of  their 
subject-matter,  or  for  the  beauty  of  their  style.  Poetical  extracts  and  short  poems  of 
standard  excellence  will  of  course  not  be  forgotten. 

IV.  Dictation. 

The  word  dictation  is  used  to  indicate,  (1)  a  method  of  teaching 
spelling,  in  which  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  dictating  or  reading 
out  of  words  to  be  written,  and  (2)  merely  the  test  portion  of  this, 
including  the  writing  of  the  words,  and  the  detection  of  the  mistakes 
made.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  these  two 
senses,  and  the  consequent  employment  in  practice  of  the  test  portion 
only  as  if  it  were  the  whole  method,  has  had  a  most  harmful  effect 
upon  school  work. 

That  dictation  as  a  metliod  of  teaching  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
if  properly  carried  out,  every  one  is  agreed  ;  but  to  employ  it 
without  any  previous  preparation  of  the  words,  and  to  merely  mark 
and  count  up  the  mistakes  without  doing  anything  further  to  ensure 
their  correction,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  is  baneful  Teachers  can- 
not be  too  emphatically  cautioned  not  to  allow  such  a  practice  to 
prevail  in  their  schools. 

Carried  out  in  this  way,  dictation  is  utterly  ineffectual  as  a  method,  and  an  injustice 
to  the  children.  If  they  learn  to  spell  at  all,  it  is  in  some  other  way,  and  often,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment  involved.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  in  such  a  case  that  they  dislike  spelling,  and  make  slow  progress. 

There  are,  then,  two  essential  processes  in  teaching  spelling  by 
means  of  dictation,  the  learning  of  the  word-forms  by  the  child  before 
he  is  called  upon  to  MTite  them,  and  the  thorough  mastery  before 
he  leaves  them  of  the  correct  spelling  of  all  the  words  which  he 
writes  incorrectly.  The  chief  uses  of  the  dictation  paper  or  test 
portion  of  the  method  are  as  follows  •*— 
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(a)  It  exerdses  hoth.  eye  and  ear,  and  impresses  the  spelling  in  the 
best  way,  by  calling  upon  the  pupil  to  write  the  words  from  recollec- 
tion. 

(6)  It  is  a  suitable  and  effectual  test,  enabling  the  teacher  to  judge 
what  progress  the  class  is  making,  and  affording  him  an  opportunity 
of  strengthening  any  weak  points. 

(<;)  It  tttmngtheinB  liablta  of  attention,  accuracy,  and  neatnesi. 

(d)  It  is  an  excellent  practice  in  writing:  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  forming  the  letters  properly  ;  it  gives  ease  and  freedom  to  the 
writing,  and  helps  to  form  a  good  '  current  hand.' 

(e)  It  nukkes  children  ready  and  expert  in  putting  down  what  they 
hear,  and  is  a  good  introduction  to  'note-taking.' 

(/)  It  directs  attention  to  the  parts  of  sentences,  and  '*  accustoms 
the  ear  to  those  of  good  form." 

It  is  sometimes  objected  against  dictation  that  it  produces  bod  writing,  and  puts 
before  tbe  eye  blurred  impressions,  as  well  as  numerous  wrong  forms.  Where  sush  is 
the  case,  the  fkult  is  due,  not  to  the  method,  but  to  the  defective  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out. 

(1)  The  passage  and  its  preparation. — It  should  never  be  the 
teacher's  object  to  find  some  passage  containing  unknown  words, 
unless  these  are  to  be  specially  prepared  as  a  preliminary  to  dictation. 
As  a  rule  it  is  best  for  many  reasons  to  select  the  piece  to  be  dictated 
from  the  reading-book,  and  not  at  hap-hazard  from  any  page,  as  is 
often  done,  but  from  the  lesson  just  previously  read.  When  the  first 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  occasional  passages  of  poetry,  as  well 
as  of  prose,  should  be  given.  At  times  it  is  useful  to  repeat  a 
passage  which  has  been  indifferently  done. 

It  is  not  well  to  dictate  only  the  hard  words,  though  when  the 
spelling  of  a  whole  lesson  has  been  mastered  a  few  of  these  may  be 
given  in  addition  to  the  portion  selected.  Where  the  teacher's  object 
is  to  test  the  children's  knowledge  of  a  certain  group  of  words 
previously  taught  as  a  spelling-lesson,  he  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
write  a  passage  himself  containing  these  words  employed  in  their 
usual  sense.  The  same  may  also  be  done  with  a  list  of  words  it  is 
necessary  to  review. 

The  passage  for  dictation  should  always  he  such  as  the  children 
can  understand,  and  should  contain  no  difficulties  but  those  of 
spelling.     Further,  it  must  not  be  too  long.     It  is  a  mistake  very 
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freqaently  made  to  occupy  most  of  the  time  of  the  lesson  \rith  the 
*  jfiving  out' 

Generally  speaking  the  main  part  at  least  of  the  preparation  of 
the  spelling  should  he  done  iMfore  the  time  of  the  actual  dictation 
lesson.  This  is  generally  best  managed  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson,  which  should  serve  as  the  usual  mode  of  preparation. 
Some  opportunity  of  previously  learning  the  spelling  there  should 
always  be,  and  the  following  will  all  be  found  useful  in  their  way, 
either  singly  or  combined— transcription  of  the  whole  passage  or  of 
special  words,  the  writing  of  difficult  words  on  the  black-board,  oral 
spelling,  conning,  and  the  learning  of  spelling  as  home  lessons.  The 
teacher  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  which  will  be  the  best 
means  to  employ  in  given  circumstances. 

With  tho  upper  classes  preparation  during  thft.reading  lesson  ought  to  be  sufficient ; 
but  with  the  lower  ones  It  is  advisable  to  reAnesh  the  children's  memories  as  to  the 
words  most  likely  to  be  misspelled  by  writing  them  on  the  black-board,  or  by  a  few 
minutes'  oral  spelling,  or  by  both  combined. 

With  the  younger  pupils  transcription  is  very  useful  in  addition  to  reading ;  and 
in  the  case  of  beginners  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  them  copy  out  the  difficult  words  and 
hare  these  before  them  during  the  dictation  proper,  so  that  they  may  refer  to  them 
for  the  spelling  of  any  word  they  are  uncertain  about  Or,  if  the  words  have  been 
written  on  the  black-board,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  In  sight  of  the  children 
for  a  similar  puriiose. 

If  tlie  passage  is  not  taken  from  the  reading  book,  it  should,  except  with  the  more 
advanced  children,  be  written  out  on  the  black-board,  and  then  treated  by  any  of 
the  devices  mentioned  above. 

(2)  The  ddivery,  giving  otity  or  dictation  proper, — In  the  middle 
of  the  school  writing  of  the  piece  shonld  occnpy  about  a  third  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  lesson,  and  in  any  case  it  should  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  half  the  time. 

The  passage  should  be  read  through  slowly  with  clearly  marked 
pauses,  and  then  given  out  distinctly,  and  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone 
for  the  pupils  to  hear  without  effort.  The  speed  and  the  amount  to 
be  given  out  at  one  time  will  depend  upon  the  proficiency  of  the 
class.  Many  teachers  dictate  too  slowly.  The  word  ahonld  he  given 
out  once  only,  so  as  to  avoid  interrupting  the  children  while  writing, 
and  to  train  them  to  listen  attentively  in  the  first  instance.  If  a 
child  misses  any  words  he  should  omit  them  ;  any  accident  or  fault 
due  to  the  teacher  may  easily  be  allowed  for  afterwards. 

At  first  only  single  word4  will  be  given  out,  the  number  being  gradually  increased 
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as  progren  is  made.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  of  so  many  words  should  be  adhered 
to,  the  teacher  being  guided  by  the  sense  and  the  nature  of  the  sentences. 

Each  word  should  have  its  accustomed  sound,  not  be  altered  to  suggest  the 
spelling.  The  enunciation,  however,  should  be  distinct,  so  as  to  enable  the  child  to 
distinguish  such  words  as  pcUienU  and  patience,  axe  and  acts,  except  and  aeotpi,  etc. 

In  giving  out  poetry  to  the  upper  classes,  wherever  the  rhyme  is  a  sufficient  guide,  or 
the  children  have  been  told  the  endings  of  the  lines  in  a  complete  stanza,  they  should 
be  left  to  determine  where  to  begin  a  firesh  line  for  themselves.  Such  matters  are  a 
good  training,  and  soon  become  easy  when  the  pupils  are  made  to  attempt  theuL 

FvBctaatloa  Shoald  rsMlT*  iaerMsiBf  atta&tlMi.  The  younger  children  should  be  told 
the  stops ;  tiie  more  advanced  ones  should  punctuate  for  themselves.  Any  reasonable 
punctuation,  however,  should  be  passed. 

The  besl  plaee  for  the  teacher  to  stand  dvriac  the  glvtag  out  Is  nnAoubiedly  la  front  of  his 
elass,  so  tliat  he  may  exercise  the  most  careftil  suiiervision  to  prevent  the  children 
copying  ttom  one  another,  and  note  instantly  anything  amiss.  If,  however,  he  adopts 
the  plan  of  marking  mistakes  during  the  dictation,  he  is  compelled  to  move  round  the 
class ;  but  it  is  often  well  in  such  a  case  to  let  a  monitor  call  out  the  words. 

Some  teachers  mark  alternate  pupils  A  and  B,  and  give  out  two  passages  at  the 
same  time.    This  is  not  advisable,  as  it  is  very  confusing,  especially  to  young  children. 

Directly  a  child  has  completed  the  portion  dictated  he  should  look  at  the  teacher. 
This  is  a  mark  of  good  discipline ;  it  prevents  staring  about  and  the  temptation  to  see 
what  others  are  doing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  letting  the  teacher  know 
when  all  have  finished. 

The  ^aelaff  aadpoitwe  of  the  eUUrea  ihevld  be  looked  to,  and  the  position  of  the  book 
or  paper,  the  quality  of  the  writing,  the  proper  use  of  capitals,  the  spacing  of  the 
words,  the  evenness  of  the  margin,  and  the  general  neatness  and  arrangemenc  of  the 
work,  should  also  receive  careftil  attention.  At  first  the  child  should  not  be  allowed 
to  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  later  on,  when  he  has  learned  to  syllable  words, 
he  should  be  taught  to  do  so,  and  any  absurd  division  should  to  counted  as  a 
mistake. 

(3)  The  detection  of  mistakes. — The  looking  over  of  the  exercises 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  correctness  may  be  managed  in 
various  ways,  according  to  circumstances  : — 

(a)  Detection  I17  the  teacher.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best  phin 
theoretically,  and  wherever  it  is  practicable,  as  with  a  small  class  of 
a  dozen  children  or  so,  it  may  with  advantage  be  adopted.  The 
detection  is  thorough,  and  there  is  no  room  for  quibbling  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  marking ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  be- 
comes personally  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  errors  made  and 
the  acquirement  and  progress  of  each  child.  He  is  thus  better  able 
to  judge  as  to  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  further  im- 
provement. With  beginners  this  plan  should  always  be  employed, 
the  examination  being  made  after  the  writing  of  every  few  words. 
Tlic  method  may  be  carried  out  in  several  ways. 
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(!)  Bach  exercise  may  be  marked  by  the  teacher  dlreetty  tta  vxltlBff  of  tta  wfeola 
place  haa  beea  completed,  the  children  meanwhile  being  set  to  learn  something  so  as 
to  keep  them  employed.  The  teacher  shoald  tace  those  whose  exercises  he  has  not 
yet  examined. 

(ii)  The  teacher  may  move  round  behind  the  pupils  and  mark  the  errors  wbflo  ke  la 
dletatlac.  A  vigilant  outlook  must  be  kept  to  prevent  copying,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  interfere  with  the  child  as  little  as  possible. 

(iii)  The  exorcises  may  be  collected,  looked  over  at  Bomo  coBvealeat  Umt,  and  the 
correction  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  dictation  lesson.  This  is  not  as  a  rule 
advisable. 

(&)  Detection  by  a  moxiltor  or  by  the  most  advanced  pupili.  This 
should  secure  that  the  marking  is  well  done,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
method  to  adopt  where  any  more  satisfactory  one  can  be  found.  It 
entails  the  postponement  of  the  correction  of  errors,  which  is  better 
taken  immediately  after  their  detection,  while  the  words  are  fresh 
in  the  children's  minds.  Further,  it  affords  those  who  examine 
the  exercise  no  return  for  their  irksome  labour  and  profitless  ex- 
penditure of  time ;  and,  may,  if  they  are  frequently  called  upon  for 
such  work,  unsettle  their  own  speUiog. 

It  is  uiiged  too,  by  many  teachers,  that  the  temptation  to  nnfalthfhlness  is  very 
great  and  that  lapses  are  common.  This  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  tliuee 
selected,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  teacher 
In  a  well-disciplined  school  this  ought  not  to  be  an  insuperable  objection. 

(c)  Detection  by  fellow-pupils— exchange  of  ezercisea. — For  the 
teacher  to  attempt  to  mark  eveiy  child's  dictation  exercise,  with  a 
class  of  forty  or  fifty,  would  render  it  impossible  to  confine  an 
exercise  of  any  length  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lesson,  and  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  on  his  own  part  which 
might  be  employed  to  greater  advantage.  He  is  therefore  driven  to 
adopt  some  other  plan. 

With  a  large  class  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  properly  carried 
out,  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory  method  for  general  adoption 
is  for  the  pupils  to  examine  each  other*s  exercises.  This,  however, 
should  be  done  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who 
should  see  every  paper  to  ensure  neatness  and  good  writing,  as  well 
as  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  each  child  is  making.  A 
few  selected  exercises  should  also  be  looked  carefully  through  by 
him  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  marking. 

The  method  of  excbanglng  exercises  should  be  simple,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  effect  it  always  in  the  same  manner.     The  teacher  will 
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easily  be  able  to  vary  it  in  many  ways  without  either  confusion  or 
loss  of  time. 

If  the  children  are  to  mark  the  mistakea  properly  some  means  most  be  foimd  of 
placing  before  them  the  correct  spelling ;  and  in  order  to  neutralise  the  harmftil 
effect  of  having  misspelled  worda  brought  under  their  notice,  tluj  draidd,  in  txamlntaf , 
alwmsn  hav*  somathlBf  to  sm.  The  best  plan  after  the  first  stage  ia  for  them  to  mark 
ttom  their  reading  books.  In  the  lowest  classes  and  where  the  passage  is  not  taken 
fh)m  the  reading  books  the  whole  of  the  portion  dictated  should  be  written  on  the 
black-board.  It  Is  a  yvj  eommoa  mwtluMl  iSor  fli«  toachar  to  caU  oat  flu  ipdUaff  of  the 
whole  passage,  or  of  the  more  difficult  words.  "This  system,"  says  Mr.  Robinson, 
"has  the  greatest  sanction  of  any,  but  in  practice  I  have  always  found  it  fail."  Of 
all  means  of  making  known  the  correct  spelling  this  seema  to  be  the  worst.  If  the 
spelling  is  given  out  with  sufllcient  slowness  for  all  to  follow,  the  quicker  children 
will  not  wait,  and  often  guess  at  the  spelling  of  the  few  words  about  which  they  are 
doubtftd ;  while  if  the  teacher  moves  at  an  average  rate  the  slow  and  backward 
pupils  are  either  left  behind  and  have  to  do  the  beat  they  can,  or  are  prevented  by 
hurry  from  giving  sufficient  care  to  be  certain  of  the  correctness  of  the  words.  In 
both  cases  the  result  is  bad.  In  the  earlier  stages,  especially,  the  child  is  very  apt 
to  be  conftised  by  having  to  attend  at  the  same  time  to  the  form  of  word  before  him 
and  to  the  letters  called  out  by  the  teacher.  It  is  also  to  be  otijected  further  that 
the  plan  adds  to  the  teacher's  talking  and  the  general  noise  of  the  school,  and  it 
prevents  him  from  going  round  and  supervising  the  work  while  the  marking  is  going 
on.  It  is  true  that  the  objections  are  much  less  weighty  in  the  case  of  advanced 
pupils,  but  even  here  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one. 

(d)  Detection  by  the  pupils  themselTes.— Some  teachers  urge  that 
the  children  should  examine  their  own  work,  inasmuch  as  ex- 
change of  exercises  shews  doubt  of  their  honesty  and  "  degrades  the 
mind  by  the  distrust  it  implies."  Such  an  objection  to  the  plan  of 
mutual  correction  is  entirely  sentimental,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  fault 
if  the  children  look  upon  the  examination  of  their  work  by  their 
neighboun  as  a  reflection  upon  their  uprightness.  It  certainly  seems 
better  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  remove  temptation  entirely  out 
of  the  child's  way.  There  is  further  the  very  weighty  objection  that 
with  the  best  intentiona  it  is  exoeedis^rly  easy  to  pass  over  one's  own 
errors  without  detecting  them. 

If  the  method  is  tried,  and  the  results  looked  into  carefully,  the  teacher  will  soon 
discover  that  it  is  not  the  best  one  for  general  use.  Where,  however,  he  knows  his 
children,  the  marking  may  occasionally  be  conducted  in  this  way  as  a  test  of  ac- 
curacy;  but  if  this  be  done,  he  should  look  over  a  good  number  of  the  exercise 
himself  afterwards. 

Mode  of  noting  tbe  mistakes. — The  best  plan  for  mprking  mis- 
spellings IB  to  put  a  perpendicular  or  oblique  line  through  the  place 
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of  error,  and  another  line  under  the  whole  word  to  direct  attention 
to  it,  thus— certa{nly,  frjendly.  A  simple  croes  will  serve  for  a  word 
omitted.  The  mistakes  should  be  counted  up,  and  the  number 
entered  at  the  foot  of  the  exercise. 

Another  plan  recommended  hj  some,  is  to  write  a  good-sized  figure 
oyer  each  error  according  to  its  number,  thus — cjrtion.  re^j^itioit 
sep^te. 

Scoring  a  number  of  lines  oyer  a  word  so  as  partially  or  wholly  to 
obliterate  it  should  never  be  allowed ;  and  neatness  of  marking 
should  always  be  insisted  upon.  There  seems  little  or  no  gain  in  the 
elaborate  schemes  of  marks  occasionally  found  in  use,  and  on  the 
whole  they  are  best  avoided.  The  simpler  the  mode  of  noting  errors, 
so  long  as  it  is  effectual,  the  better. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  plan  advlwd  abOTc  that  it  makes  tlie  mistakes 
obtrasive ;  but  that  they  shoold  catch  the  eye  readily  is  in  itself  a  gain,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  plan  does  not  inyolve  the  careless  disfigorement  of  the 
exercise  books,  not  unfirequently  met  with,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
ot(}ection. 

(4)  The  correction  of  errors. — Much  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  dictation  lesson  depends  upon  the  effectual  correction  of  the  mis* 
takes  made.  Unless  this  part  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  performed, 
the  exercise  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  permanent 
removal  of  blunders  is  always  to  t>e  aimed  at ;  if  they  are  merely 
indicated  without  the  correct  forms  being  learned,  they  are  certain  to 
be  repeated.  To  secure  this  necessary  learning,  the  plan  very  generally 
adopted  is  to  have  all  words  in  which  mistakes  have  been  made  written 
out  correctly  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  efiace  the  false  impres- 
sions, and,  as  £eit  as  possible,  to  fix  the  right  spelling  in  the  mind. 
No  fixed  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  actual  number  of  repeti- 
tions in  writing ;  this  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  class,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

In  many  cases  the  mere  writing  out  of  the  mistakes  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  secure  all  that  is  needed,  and  the  teacher  should  fturther 
test  the  words  by  oral  speDing,  and  aid  remembrance  by  any  useful 
hint,  device,  comparison,  or  short  rule,  which  may  prove  of  service. 
The  children  should  constantly  be  called  upon  to  apply  what  they 
have  learned  in  the  spelling-lessons,  and  any  unusual  forms  or  excep- 
tions to  rules  should  be  specially  noted  with  the  help  of  the  black-board. 
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The  eoirectiona  «re  best  mtde  as  a  pftii  of  the  lesson  in  whieh  the  blnnders  oc- 
curred. Daring  the  writing  out  of  the  corrected  forms  those  who  have  made  no 
miatakes,  or  who  have  finished  earlier  than  the  others,  must  be  found  something  else 
to  do,  either  of  the  nature  of  transcription  or  learning.  This,  however,  mmit  not  be 
viewed  as  a  task.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  write  a  fairly  long  passage  it  is  much  better 
to  have  the  dlAtatloa  4oim  la  hooks  than  on  scraps  of  paper.  Slates  should  be  employed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  words  to  be  written  out  should  be  copied  below  the  pas- 
sage ;  the  child  may  then  be  called  upon  to  revise  them  every  now  and  again,  the 
corrections  being  tested  until  they  are  completely  mastered.  If  a  piece  of  dictation 
is  luidly  done,  it  should  be  repeated  shortly  afterwards.  Mistakes  made  by  a  number 
of  the  children  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  black-board ;  and  the  teacher  should 
register  such  common  blunders  in  a  note-book,  so  that  they  may  be  dictated  again 
at  some  fhtnre  opportunity. 

The  blimders  made  in  dictation  exercises  are  not  all  equally  re- 
prehensible.    Thej  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  e.§, : — 

(a)  From  ignorance  or  forgetftilneBa,  the  words  being  such  as  a 
child  could  not  spell  if  challenged. 

(6)  From  carelessness  or  linny,  the  words  being  written  incorrectly 
where  the  child  is  able  to  spell  them  if  called  upon. 

(c)  From  deftctive  hearing,  due  either  to  want  of  appreciation  of 
sounds,  or  to  indistinct  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  e.g. — 
writing  patience  for  patiefntSy  cuce  for  acts,  etc 

(d)  From  mechanical  awkwardness  in  writing,  the  want  of  facility 
compelling  conscious  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  letters  as  well 
as  to  the  spelling. 

(e)  From  oonftision,  due  to  hesitation,  nervousness,  and  other  causes. 

To  Inflict  punishment  of  any  kind  Justly  for  errors  in  the  dictation  exercise  needs 
jreiy  careftil  discrimination  of  the  cause  which  led  to  them.  Except  for  neglect  of 
opportunities,  or  deliberate  carelessness,  it  should  not  be  employed  at  all. 

v.  Set  or  formal  Lessons  in  Spelling. 

(1)  Necessity  and  purpose  of  such  [e<«on«.— Valuable  as  reading, 
transcription,  and  dictation  are  as  means  of  acquainting  the  child 
with  the  forms  of  words,  there  are  many  matters  connected  with 
spelling  wblcb  are  best  taught  by  special  lessons  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  therefore  to  any  incidental  teaching,  set  lessons 
in  spelling  should  be  given  throughout  the  school,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  highest  class.  Such  lessons  may  be  made  very 
beneficial,  but  they  are  very  generally  neglected,  and  beyond  occa- 
sional passages  of  teaching  suggested  by  some  chance  circumstance, 
any  definite  instruction  in  spelling  seems  to  be  rarely  attempted. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  these  instructiye  lessons  should  be  frequent 
— once  a  week  woald  saffice — but  thej  should  be  regular,  and 
arranged  in  a  progressive  and  systematic  course.  They  most  be 
planned  with  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the  children  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  and,  generally  speaking,  should  serve  one  or  more  of 
such  purposes  as  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  review  and  extension  of  what  has  been  learned  in  other 
ways,  so  as  to  systematise  the  work,  and  add  anything  which  may  be 
helpful. 

(6)  The  exemplification  and  Hlostration  of  such  principles  of  word 
formation  and  derivation  as  throw  light  upon  the  spelling. 

(c).  The  teaching  of  some  at  least  of  the  commoner  "  spellinc:  mles," 
with  such  exceptions  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

(d)  The  grouping  of  words  wherever  the  child  may  be  thereby 
assisted  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  connected  with  them. 

(e)  The  encouragement  of  attention  to  such  matters  as  the  Btroctnre 
of  words  analogous  in  form,  the  powers  of  the  more  frequent  combina- 
tions of  letters,  and  the  syllabling  of  the  longer  words. 

(/)  The  fixing  of  anomalous  forms,  and  of  any  words  which  experi- 
ence shews  that  the  children  are  particularly  liable  to  misspell,  by  con- 
trast or  any  other  method  which  the  teacher  can  devise. 

(g)  The  occasional  explanation  and  illustration  (with  advanced 
pupils)  of  the  reason  for  certain  forma  by  appeal  to  the  history  of  the 
words. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  lessons, — Too  often  the  spelling  lesson  is  little 
more  than  the  mere  repetition  of  the  spelling  of  a  list  of  words 
selected  without  regard  to  any  useful  principle  of  classification  or 
structure.  The  work  is  dull  and  mechanical,  and  soon  becomes  dis- 
tasteful Nothing  is  done  to  assist  the  child  in  his  efforts  to  master 
the  forms,  and  naturally  the  results  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
evanescent  character.  Properly  conducted,  the  teaching  given  shonld 
render  the  process  of  learning  to  spell  as  intelligent  as  the  diflicnltieB 
connected  with  the  snljject  will  allow ;  it  should  stimulate  attention 
and  arouse  interest,  train  the  pupil  to  observe  carefully,  and  reduce 
as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of  mechanical  reiteration  necessary. 

The  following  will  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  the 
teaehing  to  he  given. 

(a)  OareAU  ohservation  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  success  in 
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learning  to  spell ;  hence  in  teaching  a  new  word  the  first  step  is  to 
present  it  in  an  attractive  way,  to  direct  attention  to  its  parts,  and 
thoroughly  to  familiarise  the  child  with  its  sign,  sound,  and  sense. 

The  word  should  be  distinctly  written  on  the  black-board,  examined  and  if  necessary 
analysed,  the  letters  named  in  oi-der  simultaneously,  and  Anally  the  spelling  should 
be  given  by  individuals. 

(b)  To  strengthen  the  impression  made,  and  fix  the  form  more 
firmly  in  the  mind,  the  child  should  be  called  upon  to  write  the  word 
from  the  black-board,  or  compose  a  sentence  containing  it  When 
compazlaon  with  similar  forma  can  be  usefully  introduced  this  should 
be  done,  or  appeal  made  to  any  spelling  rule  under  which  the  word 
happens  to  be  included. 

Any  peculiarity  of  form  or  unusual  combination  of  letters  should  be  noUoed ;  and, 
with  an  advanced  class,  if  the  source  of  the  word,  or  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  language,  throws  any  light  upon  the  form,  a  brief  refereiice  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  lesson  as  well  as  assist  remembrance. 

(c)  To  facilitate  recollection,  and  render  permanent  what  has  been 
taught,  the  pupils  should  be  tested  in  TazloiiB  ways,  and  called  upon 
to  reproduce  the  words,  both  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  and  from  time 
to  time  afterwards,  until  both  eye  and  ear  have  become  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  correct  spelling,  and  it  gradually  passes  into  a 
hiibit. 

In  learning  to  spell  the  child  must  not  be  hurried ;  work  which  is  scampered  over  is 
sure  to  be  disappointing.  Thoroughness  and  steady  intelligent  effort  are  the  great 
elements  of  success.  The  formal  spelling  lessons  should  be  arxanged  according  to  a 
definite  scheme,  so  that  the  teaching  may  not  only  be  progressive  and  suited  to  the 
child's  needs,  but  may  be  associated  with  and  assist  that  given  in  the  reading  and 
dictation  lessons. 

"  It  would  seem,"  says  a  writer  in  Sonnensehein's  Cydopctdia  of  Education,  "tliat 
the  right  way  to  master  spelling  would  be  to  familiarise  the  pupil  with  the  typical 
modes  of  representing  the  sounds  in  English  successively,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
subordinate  or  exceptional  modes  in  detail,  taking  the  unique  or  very  rare  cases  as 
may  be  found  convenient." 

(3)  Spelling  Bti^ks. — Our  language  is  too  irregular  in  notation  for 
spelling  rules  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  means  of  teaching  spelling  in 
the  firsc  instance.  There  are,  however,  a  few  fairly  uniform 
sequences  of  letters  and  modes  of  change  in  forming  inflexions  and 
derivations,  which  when  known  undoubtedly  assist  the  recollection 
of  the  forms  and  give  greater  certainty  in  spelling  words  belonging 
to  these  groups.     With  these  the  pupil  should  be  made  familiar. 
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The  chief  use  of  such  rules  is  to  sum  up  for  him  in  brief  fixnn  the 
result  of  a  number  of  individual  experiences,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
general  tests  of  correctness  in  certain  cases,  to  which  he  can  appeal 
when  in  doubt.  Even  where  the  rules  formulated  have  many 
exceptions,  they  are  not  without  value  if  properly  employed.  They 
show  what  the  tendency  of  the  language  is  in  such  cases,  and  that 
there  are  certain  general  laws  of  structure,  however  much  they  may 
be  departed  from  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  stimulate  observation, 
and  keep  the  attention  awake  to  similarities  of  form.  The  child  is 
thus  led  to  discover  for  himself  many  analogies,  which  without  such 
suggestion  would  probably  go  unnoticed. 

TlM  nlM  Ao«ld  1M  lawBwl  iBd>etiT«ly.  A  number  of  words  analogoiu  In  fbfm  ihoiild 
ItQ  introduced  gradually  upon  the  black>board  and  examined  side  by  side,  until,  by  a 
little  goldance  as  to  what  to  observe,  the  popUa  are  able  to  disoo^er  the  role  for 
themselves.  This  should  then  be  put  into  the  best  form  by  the  teacher,  and  finally 
learned.  Where  there  are  few  exceptions  these  may  be  learned  with  the  ruleSy  but  ia 
other  cases  they  are  best  mastered  as  they  occur  and  noted  for  fUtare  reference. 

When  once  a  spelling  rule  has  been  learned  the  children  should  be  frequently  called 
upon  to  quote  and  apply  it  until  this  can  be  done  with  ease  and  certainty. 

A  few  of  the  commoner  spelling  rules  are  given  below  ;  for  others 
the  teacher  may  refer  to  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Spelling  Book^ 
Dr.  Abbotfs  How  to  Farse^  or  any  good  manual  of  spelling. 

(a)  When  the  vowels  el  and  ie  have  the  sound  ofee^  ei  follows  c 
Init  ie  all  other  consonants.  Or  if  the  teacher  prefers  the  rule  in 
rhyme  the  following  may  serve  : — 

When  e  and  i  or  t  and  e 
Are  sounded  like  the  e  in  me 
After  all  consonants  but  c 
The  i  must  go  before  the  e. 
Exceptions. — Financier,  plebeian,  seize,  weird.    The  words  leisure, 
either,  and  neither  are  pronounced  in  two  ways ;  if  one  of  these 
modes  be  adopted  these  words  will  also  be  exceptions. 

If  the  diphthong  has  any  other  sound  than  ee  the  order  of  the  letters 
is  always  ei 

The  spelling  -oeive  "  represents  the  I^tin  cap<,  French  oev-;  whereas  U  is  the  non- 
Latin  termination."— <X&&oe<.) 

(6)  A  final  y  is  changed  into  i  when  a  syllable  is  addedy  unless — 
(i)  The  affix  begins  with  i  as — ing,  iah,  iat. 
(ii)  The  7  is  preceded  by  a  vowel. 
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Exe^ioM. — Dryness,  shyness,  and  a  few  othen  ending  in  -ness  -, 
shyly,  daily,  gaiety,  gaily,  laid,  paid,  said,  slain. 

Chimneys,  Joarneys,  and  moneys  an  yery  freqaently  misspelled. 
Note  plenteoQB  and  pitoons. 

A  verb  ending  in  Is  usosUy  changes  this  into  j  in  forming  its  present  participle. 
Thus  dying,  lying,  tying,  vying ;  bat  hieing. 

(c)  The  final  e  of  a  word  is  niained  when  a  syllable  beginning 
with  a  consonanJt  is  addtd^  but  dropped  if  the  affix  begins  wUh  a  vowel. 

Exceptions, — Abridgment,  acknowledgment,  argument,  awful, 
duly,  judgment,  lodgment^  truly,  wholly,  wofiil,  and  some  others. 

WozdB  ending  in  oe  or  ge  retain  the  e  before  an  affix  beginning 
with  ft,  o,  or  v,  to  prevent  the  hardening  of  the  consonant,  as : 
chargeable^  manageable,  noticeable,  peaceable,  serviceable,  etc 

When  e  is  preceded  by  e,  o,  or  7,  it  is  generally  retained  before 
-ing  and  -aide,  as  :  agreeable,  hoeing,  dyeing,  etc. 

Note  gluey,  singeing,  swingeing,  tingeing,  and  unsaleable. 

(d)  When  a  monosyllable^  or  a  word  accented  on  the  last  syllable^ 
ends  in  a  single  consonant  and  a  vovxl  affix  is  added : — 

(i)  If  the  fined  consonant  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  then  the 
consonant  is  dovhled  to  keep  the  vowd  sound  unaltered,  as  : — fitting, 
manumitted,  occurring,  remitted,  etc 

(ii)  If  the  final  consonant  is  preceded  by  a  diphthong,  or  dotible 
vowd,  the  consonant  is  not  doubled. 

Exceptions. — gases,  woollen. 

(«)  When  a  syllable  is  added  to  a  word  ending  in  a  single  consonant 
which  is  not  accented  on  the  last  syUdble  the  final  consonant  is  not 
doubled — as  benefited,  annalist,  centralise,  vassalage,  etc. 

Exceptions, — Biassed,  worshipped,  worshipper,  worshipping,  crys- 
tallise^ tranquillise,  medallion,  and  some  others. 

Words  ending  in  a  single  1  do  double  the  consonant  before  -er, 
-or,  -ed,  and  -lug — ^as  apparelled,  cavilling,  counselling,  councillor, 
quarrelled,  traveller,  etc 

Paralleled  follows  the  original  rule. 

(4)  Some  miscdlaneous  spelling  difficulties, — The  following  are 
offered  as  hints.  The  teacher  may  readily  fill  np  the  lists  from  a 
good  spelling  book,  or  with  a  little  trouble  from  a  dictionary. 

(a)  Words  with  silent  letters — as  gnat,  gnarled,  campaign ;  knight, 
knack,  knapsack  ;  wreak,  wrought,  wheelwright ;  psalm,  psychology  ; 
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coign,  condign,  debt,  indict,  malign,  neighbour,  ought,  phthisisy  iaSt, 
yacht,  etc. 

(&)  Word!  Bounded  alike  tmt  ipeUed  differaitl7--a8  aisle,  iale; 
cereal,  serial ;  faint>  feint ;  nay,  neigh ;  right,  write,  wright,  eta^ 

There  is  a  large  number  of  such  words  the  clew  to  the  spelling  of 
which  is  the  meaning.  This  therefore  should  receive  careful  attention 
in  the  teaching. 

A  few  words  should  be  taken  at  a  tijne ;  each  pair  should  be  put  upon  the  black- 
board, carefully  contrasted  as  to  form  and  meaning,  and  the  children  called  upon  to 
suggest  sentences  in  which  they  are  correctly  used. 

The  teacher  should  also  frame  a  series  of  sentences,  containing  the  words  taught, 
for  use  as  dictation  lists,  something  after  the  following  examples  :— 

The  dyer  is  constantly  dyeing  and  yet  dua  but  once. 

I  doubt  whether  this  weather  is  good  for  vetkera. 

The  horse's  mane  is  in  the  main  black. 

The  girl  was  set  to  par^  a  pair  of  pears. 

The  hale  old  man  trudged  on  In  spite  of  the  hail. 

You  can  see  the  yew  tree  under  which  the  old  ewe  is  lying. 

He  threw  a  stone  through  the  window. 

That  is  not  the  vny  to  weigh  the  potatoes. 

In  vain  the  wind  tried  to  turn  the  vane. 

Jane  sewed  her  frock  while  Tom  sov>ed  the  seeds. 

(c)  Words  with  letters  and  compounds  baving  more  than  one  sonnd. — 
The  vowels  and  their  compounds  present  an  almost  hopeless  array  of 
irregularities,  and  are  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  to  the  child  in 
learning  both  to  read  and  spell.  These  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 
They  are  best  taught  as  they  turn  up  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson,  advantage  being  taken  of  any  opportunities  for  grouping  and 
comparing  them.     The  consonants  are  more  amenable  to  treatment 

Attention  may  usefully  be  directed  to  the  following  : — 

C  (=k  before  a,  o,  u  ;  =■  before  e,  i,  y) — as  in  calcareous,  cocoon, 
courteous,  oae,  cuirass ;  centrifugal,  cipher,  cymbab,  lettuce,  cydo- 
psedia ;  eocentric,  succeed. 

G  (hard  and  soft) — as  in  gauge,  gazetteer,  gearing,  geyser,  gibbous, 
goal,  gidned ;  gaol,  gesture,  gimbals,  gipsy,  gyrate,  tragedy. 

Ch{^tlhj  tch,  k,  kw) — ^as  in  chaise,  chagrin,  champagne  ;  chalice, 
chanticleer ;  ache,  chaos,  chimera,  chalybeate ;  choir. 

S  (sharp  and  flat) — ^as  in  nauseous,  mystical,  sacrilege,  sagacious ; 
organise,  premise,  preserve,  presidency. 

Sch  (=8li,  ak,  a) — as  in  schist,  scheme,  schooner,  schism. 

1  8m  ft  list  of  BMTly  800  nich  vorda  ta  ProfMaor  If  dkl^hn't  New  SjniUHO  Boek, 
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Qu  (»k,  kw) — as  in  antique,  conquer,  mosquito,  picturpsque, 
piquant,  quoit ;  conquest,  query,  quarantine,  soliloquy,  tranquil 

Th{=Xh^6h,  t) — as  in  thisUe,  thermometer ;  themselves,  thither  ; 
thyme. 

((2)  Words  liable  to  De  confounded  from  similarity  of  sound— as 
words  ending  in  -ants  and  -ance,  -ents  and  -enoe,  -al  and  -le,  -ar  and 
-er,  etc;  for  example,  assistants  and  assistance,  concert  and  con- 
sort, principal  and  principle,  altar  and  alter,  coimcil  and  counsel, 
profit  and  prophet,  except  and  accept,  fisher  and  fissure,  illicit  and 
elicit,  and  a  large  number  of  others. 


I  b«  leoksd  to,  and  the  ear  trained  to  appreciate  the  differences  of 
sound,  th«M  being  somewhat  exaggerated  at  first  to  mark  the  contrast. 

(e)  Words  ending  in  II  wlien  eitlier  augmented  or  prefixed  to  others 
— e.^.,  albeit,  already,  altogether,  befall,  bulrush,  dulness,  forestall, 
foretell,  fulfil,  fulness,  instalment,  recall,  skilful,  wilful,  withal,  etc 

Note  that  JUZ  and  yuU  always  lose  one  I  in  combination. 

(/)  Words  ending  in  -cede  and  -ceed — ^as  accede,  concede,  intercede, 
precede,  recede,  secede  ;  exceed,  proceed,  succeed. 

Both  forms  come  from  the  same  Latin  root.  Those  early  introduced  into  tlie 
language  received  the  English  spelling  -eeed.  "These  words  are  very  common  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Other  compounds  were  not  introduced  till  afterwards,  when 
it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  Anglicise  the  spelling  of  foreign  words.  Hence  the 
Latin  or  French  spelling  -cede  is  nU\ned."—(AbbotL) 

{g)  Words  ending  in  -aHe  and  -ible — as  delectable,  disposable,  in- 
dispensable, indomitable,  unsuitable,  etc. ;  audible,  contemptible, 
discernible,  feasible,  incorruptible,  incompatible,  indigestible, 
indestructible,  reprehensible,  incompressible,  etc. 

(h)  Words  ending  in  -ough — as  borough,  bough,  chough,  clough, 
cough,  dough,  enough,  furlough,  hiccough,  hough,  lough,  plough, 
rough,  sough,  slough,  thorough,  though,  through,  trough,  tough. 

(t)  GonAiiion  of  %  and  e — in  such  words  as  arboreal,  censorial,  com- 
petitive, equatorial,  repetition,  rarefied,  privilege,  etc. 

( j)  Miscellaneous  list  of  a  flaw  difficult  words  and  words  fk^quently 
misspelled. — Abscess,  accommodation,  adolescence,  apophthegm,  ap- 
parelled, asinine,  assassination,  assessment,  asthma;  balance,  banis- 
ters, battalion,  bayoneted,  beleaguer,  broccoli,  buccaneer,  buoyancy, 
camelopard,  caoutchouc,  caravansary,  castellated,  catarrh,  chiffonier, 
colloquy,  colonel,  colonnade,  committee,  connoisseur ;  dahlia,  demesne. 
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denti^ce,  desiccated,  dessert,  diaphragm,  diarrhoea,  dilettante,  diph- 
thong, disembogue,  dishabille,  dysentery  ;  ecstasy,  effloresce,  eleemo- 
synary, embarrass,  ennui,  epigrammatic,  equanimity,  erysipelas, 
eschalots,  excrescence,  exorbitant ;  filibuster,  fuchsia,  fusilier,  fustian ; 
galleon,  gauge,  gherkin,  guarantee,  guerilla  ;  habiliment,  hackneyed, 
hemorrhage,  harangue,  harass;  illicit,  immigrant,  indictment,  in- 
flanmiation,  inveigh,  inveigle,  ipecacuanha ;  jeopardy  ;  kaleidoscope ; 
lachrymose,  lieutenant,  litigious,  luscious ;  manoeuvre,  meerschaain, 
mignonette,  mistletoe,  mnemonic,  mortgagee,  myrrh ;  naphtha,  nar- 
rative, necessary,  nonpareil ;  obeisance,  obloquy,  occurrence,  os- 
cillate ;  pachydermatous,  paletot,  palisade,  palliasse,  paroxysm,  pelisse, 
periphery,  phaeton,  phlegm,  phoenix,  pirouette,  plaguy,  pneumatic, 
poignant,  promissory,  propagate,  pseudonym,  ptarmigan,  pumice,  pur- 
suivant, pusillanimous ;  quaternary,  quay,  queue,  quintessence ; 
reconnoitre,  reminiscence,  remissness,  rendezvous,  resurrection,  rodo- 
montade ;  saccharine,  sausage,  schedule,  scissors,  scythe,  separate, 
sergeant,  sleight,  soliloquy,  steadfast,  strychnine,  superintendent,  super- 
sede, surreptitious,  surveillance,  sycophant,  symmetry,  synecdoche, 
synonym;  tasselled,  tattooing,  tesselated,  trousseau,  tyranny;  un- 
paralleled ;  vacillate,  vermilion,  victuals,  viscount ;  yeoman,  yacht. 

Tlie  SpelUng  Book. — Although  the  child's  first  spelling  manual 
should  no  doubt  be  the  reading  book,  and  throughout  the  school 
the  reading  books  will  be  found  of  very  great  use  in  this  connection, 
yet  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  a  well-arranged  spelling  book 
will  also  prove  of  considerable  service  in  many  ways. 

The  unintelligent  manner  in  which  sach  bookB  have  been  commonly  employed,  and 
the  fkulty  way  in  which  many  of  them  are  amnged>-the  worda  being  groaped  aceoid- 
ing  to  the  number  of  syllables,  and  easy  and  difficult  forms  mixed  up  together— have 
brought  the  spelling  book  into  undeserved  disrepute.  In  many  instances  the  valuable 
help  of  analogy  is  almost  or  entirely  ignored. 

A  good  spelling  manual  should  be  a  handy  book  of  reference  for  the  pupil,  and  a 
storehouse  of  materials  for  the  formal  lessons.  It  should  illustrate  the  more  general 
principles  of  word  formation,  and  give  (1)  such  rules  as  will  assist  the  pupil  in 
certain  cases  of  difficulty,  (2)  groups  of  wonis  having  some  common  characteristic, 
and  (8)  lists  of  any  special  tarregularities  and  words  which  experience  has  shewn  are 
generally  stumbling-blocks  to  the  puplL 

VI.   IVCIBKSTAL  AID6  TO  SpELLIKG. 

(1)  Writing  from  memory  passages  learned, — ^The  child  is  thrown 
upon  his  recollection  of  the  spelling  here  pretty  much  as  he  is  in 
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dictation.    All  such  work  should  be  carefully  marked,  and  anj  mis- 
takes in  spelling  should  be  corrected 

(2)  Compoaition, — The  composition  exercise,  like  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, may  be  made  to  give  effective  help  to  the  learning  of  spelling. 
In  the  later  8ta;;es  it  may  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  dictation 
lesson.  Correct  spelling  must  be  insisted  upon  as  in  all  other  written 
exercises. 

(3)  Individtud  oral  spdling, — Any  new  and  difficult  words  which 
turn  up  in  the  ordinary  lessons  should  be  taught  on  the  black-board, 
and  spelled  orally  to  fix  the  forms. 

(4)  Lessons  in  word  building. — These  are  especially  helpful  in 
teaching  the  spelling  of  derivative  forms,  and  in  suggesting  analogies. 

(5)  Phrase  spelling, — This  i%  an  oral  exercise  advocated  by  some  to 
accustom  children  to  rapid  spelling.  A  phrase  is  given  out  as  in 
dictation,  and  the  child  spells  the  words  with  a  pause  after  each 
instead  of  writing  them,  the  exercise  being  continued  till  a  paragraph, 
or  even  a  whole  lesson,  has  been  gone  through. 

(6)  Spelling  contests. — These  are  useful  as  an  occasional  change. 
They  usually  excite  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  stimulate  attention 
to  spelling.  One  boy  spells  all  the  words  propounded  to  him  until 
he  fails,  when  the  propounder,  after  having  spelled  the  word  cor- 
rectly, takes  his  place. 


m.  WHITXNO. 

Writing  is  of  all  subjects  the  easiest  to  teach,  if  the  nature  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  is  rightiy  understood,  and  the  conditions 
of  success  lire  carefully  attended  to.  Tlio  aim  should  be  to  enable  the 
obild  to  write,  with  ease  and  rapidity,  a  bold,  graceful,  and  dearly 
legible  hand,  without  eccentricities,  and  without  ornament  The 
requirements  of  modem  education  are  such  that  there  is  no  time 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  merely  elegant  accomplishment ;  and  the 
teaching  of  caHgraphy^  or  writing  as  a  fine  art,  with  its  elaborate 
finish,  flourishes  and  embellishments,  has  rightly  all  but  disappeared 
from  our  common  schools. 

In  the  teaching  of  writing  there  are  two  phases— (1)  a  mechanical, 
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or  copy-book  phase,  and  (2)  a  higher,  applied,  or  instrumental  phase. 
From  the  flrst  point  of  Tleir  writing  is  treated  more  or  less  as  an  end 
in  itself:  The  object  here  is  to  train  the  child  to  the  skilful  use  of 
the  pen,  by  calling  upon  him  to  reproduce,  as  exactly  as  may  be, 
certain  letters  or  words  placed  before  him  in  script  characters  as 
models.  The  exercises  are  for  the  most  part  merely  imitative,  but 
the  teaching  given  should  render  the  imitation  intelligent 

From  the  second  point  of  view  writing  is  regarded  simply  as  an 
instmment  for  hlglier  ends — as  a  means  of  translating  thought  into 
symbols,  of  registering  ideas  and  communicating  them  to  others. 
The  object  is  to  train  the  child  so  to  use  his  skill  in  writing  as  to 
apply  it  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  success  in  any  direction 
required,  whether  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  education,  or  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Tlie  two  phases  are  of  coarse  dosely  allied.  In  practice  they  should  mutually 
support  each  other,  and  both  should  receive  attention  in  school  work. 

IB  aaaay  «•••■  tlM  school  is  Jndcsd  Vy  the  quality  of  the  wiltlac  tonMd  ovt^  the  parents 
being  able  to  see  and  appreciate  progress  in  this  respect.  The  popularity  of  the  old 
schoolmasters  was  often  hirgely  due  to  the  success  with  which  they  taught  the  sul^ect. 

I.  General  Considerations. 

(1)  WrUiiig  shotdd  be  begun  early, — The  exercise,  being  very 
largely  mechanical,  malses  little  demand  upon  the  brain,  and  may 
with  good  effect  be  begun  early — before  reading  is  attempted.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  following  this  course.  It  is  a  good  early 
training  in  attention,  it  employs  the  fingers,  and  finds  an  outlet  for 
the  child's  natural  activity  and  love  of  doing  something ;  while,  as 
the  imitative  impulse  is  strong  in  children,  the  exercise  may  be  made 
interesting  and  even  amusing  in  the  early  stages  without  mnch  diffi- 
culty. Very  considerable  progress  may  be  made  in  a  few  months, 
and  this  is  of  much  assistance  when  the  child  comes  to  learn  to  read, 
and  indeed  in  all  succeeding  subjects. 

This  early  work  must  not  be  viewed  merely  as  a  means  of  keeping  diildren  em- 
ployed. The  fact  that  they  are  often  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves  in  writing 
seems  largely  answerable  for  the  bad  writing  fluently  observed  in  schools.  The 
gnatsit  oare  is  Boeamry  to  provtat  the  eklM  from  faiUag  into  bad  habits  as  these  will 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate.    There  must  be  no  practising  of  defects. 

Locke,  Le  Salle,  Jacotot,  and  others  of  the  older  educationists  would  make  writing 
foUovf  reading ;  but  the  present  generally  received  opinion  Is  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
in  many  of  the  continental  schools,  notably  in  some  of  the  German  States  and  in 
Switzerland,  the  elements  of  writing  are  taught  before  leading  is  begun.    Any  one 
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who  has  tried  this  plan  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  advantage 
of  the  course. 

(2)  Hand  and  eye  must  both  be  disciplined. — Writing  is  frequently 
taught  as  though  the  power  to  guide  the  hand  were  the  only  thing 
needed  ;  but  in  all  training  in  the  reproduction  of  forms  the  coltore 
of  the  eye  to  distinguish  delicacies  of  outline,  relatiye  distances, 
symmetry,  and  so  on,  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  culture  of  the 
hand.  A  child's  difficulties  in  learning  to  write  are  probably  due 
quite  as  much  to  defective  appreciation  of  the  forms  by  the  eye  as 
to  want  of  control  over  the  hand.  He  must  perceive  hefore  he  can 
imitate  ;  he  cannot  reproduce  correctly  that  which  he  observes  very 
imperfectly,  or  does  not  see  at  alL  And  yet  this  training  of  the 
perception  is  often  almost  entirely  neglected,  so  fisLr  as  any  direct 
teaching  is  concerned,  and  the  pupil  is  left  to  bungle  time  after  time, 
when  what  is  wanted  is  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  outline  he  has  to  reproduce. 

In  writing,  too,  in  addition  to  correct  motions  of  the  hand  as  in 
drawing,  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  pen  is  also  necessary,  so  as 
to  give  clearness  of  line,  freedom  of  movement,  and  a  certain  delicacy 
of  varying  pressure. 

This  training  of  hand  and  eye  together  is  a  slow  process  in  the  early  stages,  and 
one  needing  mneh  attention.  After  the  first  Areshness  has  worn  off,  the  woik  is  apt 
to  become  tedions  to  the  child  from  the  continaous  care  and  exactness  required. 
Encouragement,  appreciation  of  the  pupil's  efforts,  and  the  adoption  of  any  means 
that  may  suggest  themselves  of  adding  interest  and  reducing  the  sameness  of  the 
exercises,  are  necessary  to  anything  like  rapid  success. 

The  movement  of  the  hand  in  writing  is  at  first  no  more  under  the  dominion  of  the 
will  than  that  of  the  fingers  in  playing  a  musical  instrument.  Ths  botvoob  miwrhaiilsin 
caa  only  be  teoncltt  into  perfiet  play  Vy  freqaant  praetlot  at  ngalarly  raenrrlag  Interfate, 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  period,  and  performed  in  the  same  way.  At  first,  each 
movement  U  the  result  of  cons  nous  effort,  but,  as  control  over  the  muscles  is  gained, 
the  motions  of  the  hand  become  more  and  more  automatic ;  and  the  child  cannot  be 
said  to  vfriU  until  he  ceases  to  give  conscious  heed  to  these,  and  concentrates  his 
attention  on  the  forms. 

(3)  The  size  of  the  writing  should  be  within  the  power  of  the 
chiles  hand, — In  commencing  the  teaching  of  writing  it  has  been  a 
common  practice  to  begin  with  '  text/  or  *  large  hand,'  under  the  idea 
that  it  enabled  the  pupil  to  gain  command  of  the  pen  more  rapidly 
than  writing  of  a  smaller  size.  The  assumption  that  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  in  this  way  is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  and  it  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  a  mistake. 
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A  hand  in  'which  the  small  letters  are  half  an  inch  or  so  high  is 
much  too  large  for  a  little  child  to  write  with  any  success.  So  &r 
from  strengthening  the  fingers  rapidly,  it  quickly  produces  fatigue, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  movements  stiff  and  cramped,  while  the 
inability  to  make  the  long  strokes  required,  without  their  being  shaky 
and  uneven,  discourages  the  pupil,  and  in  many  cases  leads  to  the 
very  objectionable  practice  of  drawing  the  hand  as  a  whole  down  the 
paper. 

To  begin  with  small  letters,  as  Jacotot  did,  is  a  mistake  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Tlie  writing:  should  lie  of  sufficient  siie  for  the 
correct  sliape  of  the  letters  to  be  distinctly  reoognised,  and  for  mis- 
takes of  formation  to  he  clearly  evident.  In  the  earliest  stages  the 
small  letters  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  that  is,  about 
the  size  once  commonly  known  as  *  round-hand '  or  *  half-text.' 

'  T«xt-bAad '  has  come  to  be  a  very  vague  term,  meaning  in  most  caaee  nothing  more 
than  a  large  hand.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  writing  a  copy  was  viewed  aa  an 
artistic  performance.  The  French  teachers  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  specially 
disapprove  of  it.  It  should  not,  however,  be  neglected,  or  abandoned  altogether,  as 
some  would  have  it.    It  has  a  use,  and  a  place  ;  but  its  place  is  not  at  the  beginning. 

In  Mulhatlser's  system  the '  text-hand '  is  ^  inch  between  the  lines  for  the  smaller 
letters,  the  tall  letters,  like  I,  h,  etc,  being  double  this;  in  'round  hand'  or  'half 
text'  the  small  letters  are  |\  inch  high.  In  the  Insti-uctUms  to  Inspectors^  the  BdM»- 
tloB  I>«part8B«iit  deflass  tlM  'largs  hand '  of  the  Oods  as  not  1ms  than  )  laeh for  tho  ssaafl 
Istun ;  no  distinction  being  made  apparently  betwe eu  '  large '  and  '  text'  hand. 

(4)  The  character  of  the  writing  to  he  aimed  at. — ^Writing  for 
practical  purposes  should  be  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  produce.  It 
should  be  bold,  simple  in  formation,  regular  in  size  and  spacing 
uniform  in  shape  and  curve,  and  free  from  stif&iess,  angularity, 
and  ornament.  Legibility  is  the  first  essential,  but  beauty  of  form  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  curves  should  he  founded  upon  the  ellipse, 
not  upon  the  drde,  and  should  flow  gracefully  into  each  other ;  they 
should  neither  be  ugly  nor  broken.  The  letters  should  be  completely 
formed,  not  merely  suggested,  and  neither  too  contracted  nor  too 
round  and  sprawling.  In  many  engraved  copies  the  contrast  in 
height  between  the  small  and  the  long  letters  in  'small-hand'  is 
unnecessarily  great  The  strokes  should  be  firm  and  clear,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  down  lines  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  writing ; 
though  less  attention  is  paid  now  than  formerly  to  difference  in  thick- 
ness of  up  and  down  strokes  in  ordinary  current-hand.    Sudden 
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changes  and  strongly  marked  variations  in  this  respect  are  objection- 
able. 

To  be  able  to  write  a  neat  compact  hand  expeditiously  is  a  valuable 
acquisition ;  and  when  a  child  has  learned  to  write  well  with  care  and 
deliberation,  rapidity  should  be  attended  to.  Speed,  however,  is  not 
to  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  correct  formation,  and  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lead  to  slovenliness  or  scribbling. 

Good  modeU  are  a  necessity,  and  the  child  should  not  depart  from  these  until  he 
can  imitate  them  satisfoctorily.  A  good  Mhool  hand  !■  tha  UmnUitLm.  of  a  good  ordlaafy 
kaad,  in  which  individual  peculiarities  are  pretty  sure  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  give  character  to  the  writing,  but  would  be  entirely  out  of  pUtoe  in  the  writing 
of  a  beginner.  Many  children  write  too  small ;  they  should  be  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  clever  thing  to  write  a  very  small  hand. 

Lord  Falmenton,  in  a  letter  from  the  Education  Department,  dated  24th  May  1854, 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  rays — "  One  great  fkult  in  the  system 
of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  country  lies  in  the  want  of  proper  teaching  in  the 
art  of  writing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  lower  and  middle  orden  write  hands  too  small 
and  indistinct,  and  do  not  form  their  letters ;  or  they  sometimes  form  them  by 
alternate  broad  and  fine  strokes  which  make  the  words  difficult  to  read.  The  hand- 
writing  which  was  practised  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century  was  far 
better  than  that  now  in  common  use." 

The  best  genenl  standard  of  the  modes  of  forming  the  letters  is  certainly  that  of 
Mulhaliser,  and  the  slope  of  00*  recommended  by  him  is  that  by  far  most  commonly 
adopted.  Tutes  differ  somewhat,  however,  and  some  prefer  writing  less  inclined  and 
rather  more  open  than  that  of  Mulhaiiser ;  while  a  few  even  advocate  quite  upright 
writing.  The  angular  hand  which  used  to  be  taught  to  girls  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it,  and,  fortunately,  since  women  have  found  such  useAil  employment  as  clerks, 
it  has  rapidly  fallen  into  disrepute. 

(5)  Writing  must  be  taught — Too  often  writing  is  treated  in  school 
as  if  it  would  teach  itself— as  though  to  provide  the  child  with  the 
necessary  materials  and  to  set  him  to  work  were  all  that  is  required. 
Without  careful  teaching,  the  more  mechanical  side  of  the  work  must 
remain  mere  blind  imitation,  uninteresting  and  unintelligent  Nor 
is  examination  and  the  marking  of  errors  enough;  the  child 
must  be  encouraged,  and  shown  as  often  as  need  be  how  to  produce 
the  forms  and  to  make  the  corrections  required.  There  must  be  no 
unoertalnty  as  to  wliat  Is  to  be  done,  and  as  to  how  It  Is  to  be  accom- 


The  lessons  must  be  given  according  to  a  definite  and  carefully 
pre-arranged  scheme,  developed  according  to  progress,  and  carried 
through  with  a  settled  purpose.  Writing  must  not  be  left  to  chance 
any  more  than  any  other  subject,  for  scarcely  any  part  of  school 
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work  demandB  more  confldentious  and  painstaking  attention,  especi- 
ally in  the  earlier  stages. 


As  already  noted  the  teaching  is  not  difficult  Bvccmi  depanda  waan  vpm  1 
qnalitiM  larolTtd  in  a  resolute  adherence  to  a  consistent  line  of  action,  tbaa  npon 
intellectual  power.  "  Almost  any  system/'  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  will  {otMliiee  good 
penmanship  if  carried  out  zealously  and  efficiently,  while  on  the  other  hand  even  the 
best  systems  will  be  practically  worthless  if  Joined  with  unfaithfulness  and  negli- 
gence." 

One  tMt  of  good  wiltlac  Is  vnlJbnaity  in  the  wwk.  Where  writing  is  badly  taught  many 
different  styles  exist,  even  with  the  same  copies ;  the  children  have  clearly  not  been 
trained  to  observe  properly,  and  the  execution  is  extremely  varied  and  unequal. 

(6)  The  position  of  the  body  in  writing, — The  posture  in  vriting 
must  be  comfortable  and  natnral,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  both 
desk  and  seat  are  of  proper  height  and  suitably  adjusted.  Twisting 
or  contortion  of  any  kind,  tilting  the  body  forwards  against  the  edge 
of  the  desk,  and  the  hanging  down  of  the  head  are  not  only  physically 
injurious,  but  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  writing.  Curvature  of 
the  spine,  malformation  of  the  chest,  and  short  sight  are  some  of  the 
evil  results  complained  of. 

The  body  sliould  be  erect,  the  head  well  up,  and  the  ftet  placed  trmly 
on  the  floor  or  foot-rest  in  front,  not  drawn  in  under  the  body.  The 
left  ann  should  lie  easily  on  the  desk,  with  the  hand  upon  the  paper  to 
secure  it  in  its  place.  The  right  arm  should  he  at  right  angles  to  the 
front  of  the  desk,  which  must  be  about  level  with  the  elbow  so  as 
not  to  force  up  the  right  shoulder  and  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
body.  The  teacher  must  see  that  the  right  position  is  not  only 
;     assumed  at  starting  but  that  it  is  maintained, 

\  There  must  be  no  sprawling  or  lolling,  and  the  pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  lay 

the  head  upon  the  left  arm,  as  they  frequently  do  if  not  checked.    Unless  vigilance  is 
exercised,  bad  habits  will  soon  become  common  in  spite  of  preliminary  warning. 

(7)  The  ma/nagement  of  the  pen, — ^The  proper  management  of  the 
pen  does  not  come  by  nature  but  must  be  taught;  nothing  but 
imitation  and  corrected  practice  wiU  enable  the  child  to  use  it  with 
success.  It  should  be  held  lightly,  so  that  the  fingers  may  be  as 
flexible  as  possible,  but  with  sufficient  firmness  to  obtain  complete 
control  over  it.  If  grasped  tightly  the  fingers  are  stiffened,  freedom 
of  motion  is  interfered  with,  and  elasticity  of  touch  is  lost,  while  the 
pressure  is  apt  to  be  too  great    The  pupil  must  be  shown  how  to 
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take  hold  of  it  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  sufficiently  far 
from  the  point  to  allow  of  the  necessary  sweep,  and  with  the  fore- 
finger resting  upon  the  top  and  sliglitly  curved  upwards,  not  bent 
into  an  angle  with  the  middle  joint  some  distance  from  the  holder. 
The  hand  ahonld  he  supported  by  and  move  over  the  paper  upon  the 
little  tingw,  and  this  with  the  third  finger  should  be  curved  inwards 
easily,  not  bent  suddenly.  The  elbow  should  be  near  the  side  of  the 
body. 

The  pen  ahoiild  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  flore  arm.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  points  of  the  nib  shall  press  equally  upon  the  paper, 
or  jagged  and  uneven  strokes  will  result  The  holder  should  not  be 
teo  upright  nor  on  the  other  hand  should  it  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the 
thumb.  The  wrist  should  not  move  in  forming  any  single  letter  and 
never  in  a  direction  from  front  to  back  until  a  new  line  is  begun. 

It  QMd  to  be  insUted  npon  that  the  holder  should  point  towards  the  shoulder,  but 
mueh  less  importance  is  attached  to  this  now.  At  the  same  time,  the  holder  should 
not  be  turned  outwards  to  the  right,  or  the  bottom  curres  of  the  letters  will  almost 
certainly  be  wrongly  made. 

To  make  children  hold  the  pen  correctly  at  first  is  half  the  battle,  but  it  needs 
constant  care  and  a  good  share  of  patience.  Want  of  sympathy  with  them  in  the 
difficulties  of  their  early  attempts  may  easily  prevent  progress  by  making  them  feel 
that  success  is  hopeless.  They  should  learn  to  manage  a  pencil  properly  first,  and 
should  not  be  burdened  with  a  number  of  verbal  directions  or  rules.  The  device  of 
indicating  the  places  for  the  fingers  by  marks  or  notches  on  the  holder  is  a  very  old 
one ;  but  with  good  teaching  it  is  unnecessary,  and  except  in  rare  cases  of  confirmed 
bad  habit  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

(8)  Correction  must  be  thorough  and  systevnatic, — All  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  teaching  of  writing  would  probably  agree 
that  the  great  secret  of  success  is  constant  and  vigilant  supervision 
and  correction  during  the  exercise  ;  and  this  is  generally  the  weakest 
side  of  the  work.  Children  very  easUy  go  wrong,  and  if  unchecked 
soon  fisdl  into  habits  of  careless  haste,  inattention,  slovenly  imitation, 
aud  general  untidiness. 

Mistakes  should  be  noted  almost  as  soon  as  made,  and  at  least 
there  should  be  no  repetition  of  them.  Continued  blunders  or  careless- 
ness are  a  reflection  upon  the  teacher.  In  no  part  of  his  work  is  it 
more  important  to  'make  haste  slowly'  than  in  writing.  Quality 
not  quantity  is  wanted ;  and  until  good  habits  are  confirmed  and  the 
child  can  write  fairly  well,  he  can  scarcely  write  too  deliberately. 
The  teacher  should  see  that  no  instruction  is  neglected,  and  evtiy 
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line  should  lie  ezamlned  beftnne  tiM  n«xt  one  is  attempted.  Slow  and 
accurate  work  in  the  beginning  is  the  sure  way  to  secure  rapid 
progress  in  the  end. 

Some  children  require  maeh  more  atiention  than  others,  and  in  apite  of  their 
efforta  make  but  indifferent  progresa ;  ao  long  as  the  writing  ia  the  beat  they  can  pro* 
dace,  anch  papila  ahonld  reoelTeeqnal  eneonragement. 

(9)  Children  should  not  write  too  mtuh  at  a  time, — In  teaching 
writing,  long-continued  exercises,  especiaUy  in  the  eariy  stages,  are 
a  great  mistake.  The  moyements  required  in  writiiiK  are  trying  to  a 
young  child  and  should  neTir  he  carried  to  the  Unit  of  1Mgu» ;  yet 
this  is  a  matter  very  frequently  neglected.  The  judicious  teacher 
will  so  vary  the  work  of  instruction,  practice,  and  correction  that  the 
necessary  relief  may  be  afforded. 

The  Ikct  that  writing  often  grows  worse  fowarda  the  end  of  an  exerdae  la  not 
alwaya  dae  to  eareleaaneaa.  There  ia  no  donbt  that  in  not  a  few  of  anch  eaaev  the 
defect  la  to  be  attribated  to  the  fingers  becoming  cramped  and  fktlgned  by  too 
prolonged  effort 

II.  The  so-galled  Writing  Methods. 

(1)  Copying  Flam, — The  imitation  of  script  forms  from  a  model 
by  means  of  style,  or  pencil,  or  pen,  has  been  the  common  mode  of 
learning  to  write  in  all  ages ;  and  though  certain  plans  are  sufficiently 
marked  by  some  characteristic  device  to  merit  separate  consideration, 
yet  beyond  the  earlier  stages,  copying  necessarily  enters  largely  into 
all  such  methods. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  copying  method,  pure  and 
simple,  teachers  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  yalue  of  models  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  should  be  presented 
to  the  child. 

(a)  Copies  written  by  the  teacher  for  each  child.  This  is  the  old 
method,  and  is  still  strongly  advocated  by  some.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  old  teachers  seems  to  have  been  due  to  it,  and  for 
individual  pupils  or  a  few  children  it  is  doubtless  the  best  plan : 
with  the  larger  classes  common  at  the  present  day  it  is  impracticable. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  plan  ia  that  perfect  graduation  is  aeeured,  as  the  copy 
can  be  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  Further,  the  child's  work  is 
regularly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  teacher  and  he  can  adopt  special  remedies 
for  particular  defecta.  The  pupil  also  aeea  a  copy  which  has  actually  been  written, 
and  is  by  this  stimulated  and  encouraged  much  more  than  by  an  engraved  line,  the 
perfection  of  which  he  looka  upon  aa  unattainable. 
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(h)  Copies  Bet  upon  the  lilaek-board.  In  the  early  stages  of 
teaching  writing  to  a  large  class  this  is  an  excellent  plan.  It  can  he 
adopted  in  almost  all  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  it 
is  not  more  practised  in  the  present  day.  The  teacher  can  choose 
his  own  style,  the  work  can  he  easily  graduated  as  required,  and  tho 
nature  of  errors  can  he  readily  demonstrated  hy  contrasting  faulty 
forms  with  the  correct  ones  of  the  copy. 

The  Mpy  dwnld  b«  Mi  in  th«  prwNBM  of  Um  ddldra,  and  they  Bhonld  be  made  to 
observe  the  mode  of  forming  and  Joining  the  letters,  the  correct  spacing,  etc  All 
the  members  of  the  class  should  write  the  same  copy  at  the  same  time^  which  until 
the  children  can  write  fairly  well  is  an  advantage  in  many  ways. 

(c)  BngraTsd  iMad-Unes  printed  in  tlie  books.  Few,  prohahly,  who 
have  thought  much  ahout  the  teaching  of  writing  would  be  iDclined 
to  defend  this  as  the  best  plan,  at  least  until  the  child  has  mastered 
the  ordinary  difficulties.  The  method  owes  its  very  common  adoption 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  easy  plan  and  economises  the  teacher's  time. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  it  is  answerable  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  very  defective  nature  of  the  teaching  given,  nnd  sometimes 
for  its  almost  entire  neglect  Too  often  the  teacher  seems  to  think 
that  when  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child  a  suitably  engraved 
copy-book  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  beyond  an  occasional 
correction  of  errors.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  course  u  especially 
felt  in  the  lower  stages. 

Great  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  the  books  to  see  that  the  models  are  good, 
the  style  uniform  throughout  the  series,  the  graduation  reasonable  and  according  to 
a  definite  scheme,  and  that  wrong  modes  of  forming  the  letters— very  frequently  met 
with  in  printed  books— are  avoided.  In  the  copies  tliere  should  be  no  eccentricities, 
such  as  half  a  dosen  dilTerent  ways  of  forming  the  same  capital  letter.  Several  short 
words  are  better  than  one  very  long  and  unfitmiliar  one.  The  use  of  long  and  out  of 
the  way  words  merely  because  they  begin  with  a  certain  letter  and  will  fill  up  a  line  is 
absurd.  Mr.  Brodie  notes  tumiologUt,  opinionid,  inodoekiwm,  ichneumon^  «(&  Moral 
truisms  and  donbtfUl  maxims  are  also  liiuch  best  abandoned. 

Various  devices  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  tlie  child  from  copying  his  own  writing 
after  the  first  line  or  two,  Instead  of  imitating  the  model ;  but,  after  all,  this  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  good  training  and  disciplinew  In  one  set  of  books  the  copy  is 
printed  separately  and  fastened  round  a  thread,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  down  the 
page  as  required. 

An  oblong  form  of  book  opening  lengthways  is  best,  as  the  nnmber  of  lines  is  then 
not  so  great  as  to  make  it  troublesome  to  turn  the  eye  constantly  to  the  copy.  In 
the  early  books  the  copy  should  be  repeated  halfway  down  the  page. 
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(d)  Written  or  engraved  copies  printed  on  eUpe  of  card-boaxd.     The 

advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are,  that  the  copy  can  be  exactly 
suited  to  the  child's  need,  that  he  may  be  made  to  repeat  a  copy  as 
often  as  necessary  if  the  imitation  is  faulty,  or  any  unnsnal  difficulty 
occurs,  and  that  the  model  can  be  moved  down  so  as  to  be  always 
just  above  the  line  the  pupil  is  writing. 

The  disadvantages  are,  that  without  the  greatest  care  the  slips 
soon  become  disfigured,  bent,  torn,  and  dirty,  so  that  they  cease  to  be 
models  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  More  attention  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  each  child  with  just  the  kind  of  copy  he  needs  than  can 
often  be  given  with  a  large  class. 

That  good  wriiing  niay  be  secured  in  this  way  by  a  carerul  teacher  ia  unquestion- 
able, but  without  vigilant  gupervislon  the  pupils  readily  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of 
writing  the  first  line  from  the  model  and  then  putting  it  on  one  side  altogether. 

The  teacher  who  cares  to  try  this  plan  may  readily  write  a  series  of  copies  to  suit 
himself;  or  he  may  cut  off  the  head  lines  from  a  set  or  two  of  good  copy  books  and 
pante  them  upon  the  prepared  slips. 

Jacotofs  Method. 

In  this  method  reading  and  writing  were  closely  associated,  the  one  being  made  to 
assist  the  other.  The  powers  of  observation  and  comparison  were  careftiUy  trained, 
the  s<!ript  letters  were  soon  learned,  and  the  child  is  said  to  have  progressed  rapidly. 

1.  After  two  lessons  in  reading,  a  sentence  the  pupil  had  read  was  put  before  him 
in  tmaU  hand  (either  written  by  the  master  or  engraved),  and  tliis  he  was  required  to 
copy  as  best  he  could. 

2.  The  first  word  having  been  completed,  he  was  made  to  compare  his  writing  with 
the  original  by  numerous  questions,  so  as  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  discovery  and 
correction  of  fiiults  and  defects  in  his  work.  "  The  principle  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,"  says  Jacotot,  "  that  the  pvpil  always  corrects  hlnseU:" 

8.  Each  word  was  gone  over  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  sentence  worked  out  until 
the  child  could  transcribe  the  whole  tolerably  well. 

4.  When  a  sentence  had  been  thus  mastered  he  was  called  upon  to  write  it  trcm 
memory,  and  again  to  note  his  faults  by  comparison  with  the  copy. 

5.  After  *'  considerable  practice  in  small  hand  he  was  carried  forward  to  exercises  in 
bolder  styles  of  writing,"  in  other  words,  he  moved  from  small  hand  to  large  hand.l 

A  SenUnce  Metliod,  clearly  but  a  modification  of  Jacotot's  plan, 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors,  in  1846.* 

Instead  of  beginning  with  parts  of  letters  and  then  proceeding  to  words,  the  child 
was  set  to  write  a  short  sentence  at  once.  When  he  could  do  tlits  fairly  the  sentence 
was  gradually  varied  and  extended,  and  finally  written  from  memory.    The  method  is 

1  See  Prof.  Payne'i  Lecture  on  Jacotot, 

<  Baport  of  CoininittM  of  Council  on  Eduoatlen,  rol.  i.  1S16. 
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fiaiU  to  have  iucited  the  children  to  diligence,  and  the  result  to  have  been  remarkable. 
Mr.  Moeeley  stated  :  "I  found  infants  writing  the  sentence  well  who  had  only  been 
learning  to  write  a  fortnight."  The  novelty  of  the  plan  and  the  teacher's  enthusiasm 
were  no  doubt  largely  answerable  for  this.  The  method  had  grave  defects :  it  reversed 
the  principle  "/roM  timpU  to  eomp^er/'  it  put  too  many  difficulties  at  once  before  the 
child,  and  fkiled  to  give  the  necessary  training  in  the  intelligent  and  exact  appreciation 
of  form. 

(2)  The  TSudng  Plan, — In  order  to  aid  the  child  in  oyercoming 
ihe  difficulty  of  imitating  unaided  the  forms  required  in  writing,  the 
tracing  plan  puts  these  before  him  at  first  in  faint  or  differently 
coloured  ink,  and  he  is  required  to  go  over  them  with  a  pen  and  black 
ink  until  he  has  gained  sufficient  mastery  over  the  movements  and 
the  necessary  power  of  observation  to  proceed  alone. 

The  method  is  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  John  Locke, 
who  describes  it  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Education  (section  160). 
He  had  already  tried  it  with  the  children  of  a  Quaker  family  in 
Rotterdam.  In  France  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
notice  by  Taupier. 

The  idea  is  an  old  one.  Quintilian  suggested  that  to  accustom  the 
child's  hand  to  the  movements  required  he  "should  practise  on 
wooden  tablets  on  which  letters  have  been  traced  by  cutting.''^  St 
Jerome  afterwards  recouimended  the  same  thing. 

Locke  says :  "The  first  thing  should  be  taught  him  is  to  hold  his  pen  right ;  and 
this  he  should  be  perfect  in  before  he  should  be  suffered  to  put  it  on  paper :  for  not 
only  children  but  anybody  else  that  would  do  anything  well  should  never  be  put 
upon  too  much  of  it  at  once,  or  be  set  to  perfect  themselves  in  two  parts  of  an  action 
at  the  same  time,  if  they  can  possibly  be  separated.  .  .  .  When  he  has  learned  to  hold 
his  pen  right,  in  the  next  place  he  should  learn  how  to  lay  his  paper,  and  place  his 
arm  and  body  to  it.  These  practices  being  got  over,  the  way  to  teach  him  to  write 
without  much  trouble  is  to  get  a  plate  graved  with  the  characters  of  such  a  hand  as 
you  like  best ;  but  you  must  remember  to  have  them  a  pretty  deal  bigger  than  he 
should  ordinarily  write ;  for  every  one  naturally  comes  by  degrees  to  write  a  less 
hand  than  he  at  first  was  taught,  but  never  a  bigger.  Such  a  plate  being  graved,  let 
several  sheets  of  good  writing  paper  be  printed  off  with  red  ink,  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  go  over  with  a  good  pen  filled  with  black  ink,  which  will  quickly 
bring  his  hand  to  the  formation  of  those  characters,  being  at  first  shown  where  to 
begin,  and  how  to  form  every  letter.  And  when  he  can  do  that  well,  he  must  then 
exercise  on  fair  paper ;  and  so  may  easily  be  brought  to  write  the  hand  you  desire." 

The  principle  of  attending  to  one  tiling  at  a  time  and  mastering 
one  difllcnlty  before  another  is  attempted  is  a  valuable  one.     The 

>  ComiMurN'i  JSTMory  (^  Prdagojjf. 
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tracing  plan  is  in  aoooidanoe  wiih  this ;  it  gives  just  the  aasistanoe 
the  child  needs  in  the  early  training  of  the  hand,  and  may  be  need 
with  much  profit  in  the  case  of  beginners.  It  teaches  but  little 
however  in  the  way  of  imitation,  and  hence  should  be  gradoidly 
abandoned  as  the  child  comes  to  trace  over  the  characters  with  some 
amount  of  freedom  and  certainty.  In  the  transition  stage  the  dtuHd 
should  trace  a  line  or  two  and  then  attempt  the  imitation  of  the 
copy  without  this  aid.  Even  later  on,  when  the  child  experiences 
difficulty  with  any  letter  or  combination,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to 
write  the  word  in  pencil  a  time  or  two  for  him  to  mark  over. 

As  an  introductory  method  the  tracing  plan  is  in  ita  right  place ;  bat  it  mnat  not  be 
eontinaed  too  long,  or  the  child  ceases  to  progress  as  he  shonld  do,  and  the  after 
ifTiting  is  apt  to  be  cramped  and  stiif.  The  chief  defect  of  the  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  child  may  trace  oyer  certain  characters  many  times  and  fail  to  notice  with 
any  care  the  forms  with  which  he  is  dealing.  It  is  a  training  for  the  hand  rather  thui 
the  eye. 

Many  modem  series  of  copy-books  rightly  make  use  of  the  tracing  plan  in  the  early 
stages,  though  in  some  the  graduation  is  excessive. 

(3)  Constructive  Plans, — In  any  constructive  plan  of  teaching 
writing  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered  :  the  analysis  of  the 
letters  Into  the  elementary  forms  of  which  they  are  composed ;  the 
dassifleation  of  the  letters  according  to  difficulty,  so  that  those  made 
up  of  the  simplest  elements  shall  be  taught  first;  and  lastly  the 
synthesis  of  the  elements  to  form  the  letters,  and  the  combination  of 
these  into  words.  The  analysis  and  classification  are  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  the  practice  of  the  elements  and  their  synthesis  into  the 
letters  is  the  means  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write. 

FestcbUm^s  Plan, 

The  first  to  suggest  the  teaching  of  writing  by  the  constructive  method  seems  to 
have  been  Pestalozzi  about  the  year  1700.  This  was  afterwards  more  ftJly  worked 
out  by  himself  and  his  disciples. 

He  based  his  writing  lessons  on  drawing,  and  had  a  set  of  graduated  copies  engraved 
which  followed  the  successive  steps  of  his  method.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
his  plan  he  says :  "  The  child  is  kept  a  sufficient  time  to  the  drawing  of  the  elementary 
or  fundamental  lines  of  which  the  different  letters  are  composed.  These  elementary 
lines  are  put  together  according  to  a  gradual  progress,  in  which  the  most  difficult 
letters  are  placed  at  the  end  and  their  formation  is  moreover  fkdlitated  by  the 
previous  practice  of  less  difficult  combinations,  to  which  even  the  most  complicated 
characters  contain  only  slight  additions."  i 

>  See  Bibcr't  Pntdloni  and  hit  Ptan  ofSdMeatitm. 
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The  MuUumser  JFriting  Method, 

In  1829  M.  Mulhaiiser  was  appointed  by  the  Geneyese  Commission 
of  Primary  Schools  to  inspect  the  writing  classes  under  their 
superintendence.  Finding  the  writing  bad,  and  the  teaching  un* 
methodical  and  capricious,  he  brought  out  his  famous  '  method '  in 
which,  beginning  with  the  elementary  forms  arriyed  at  by  analysis, 
and  adopting  the  easiest  constructions,  he  systematised  the  modes  of 
forming  the  letters  and  reduced  each  to  a  definite  standard.  The 
child  was  thus  enabled  '^  to  determine  with  ease,  the  height,  breadth, 
and  inclination  of  eyery  part  of  eyery  letter,"  and  this  not  by  abstract 
rules,  but  by  practical  expedients. 

The  method  wu  pat  to  the  test  and  rapidly  came  into  ikvonr,  not  only  In  Switzer- 
land hat  elaewhera.  It  waa  hrooght  into  notice  in  England  by  a  MinuU  o% 
Methods  ((fTwihing  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  BdacaUon  for  1844,  and  still 
more  by  the  pablication  soon  afterwarda  of  a  manoal  of  the  method  nnder  the 
sanction  of  the  same  body.i 

The  ohief  merits  claimed  for  the  Mulhauser  style  of  writing 
were^; — 

(a)  The  exact  and  well-defined  nature  of  all  its  parts. 
(6)  The  harmonious  proportions  existing  between  them, 
(e)  Its  consequent  beauty  and  legibility. 
(d)  The  absence  of  ornament 

The  paper  is  divided  into  rhomtMids  by  means  of  two  sets  of  equi- 
distant parallel  lines  crossing  each  other.  One  series  is  horizontal 
and  determines  the  length  of  the  various  letters,  the  distance  between 
alternate  lines  being  called  a  '  height*  The  other  series  of  lines  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  60^  These  serve  as  guides  to  the  proper 
inclination  and  width  of  the  letters  and  the  mode  of  combining  them. 
The  distance  between  two  oblique  lines  is  caUed  a  ^epace^  which  is 
thus  equal  to  the  '  half  height.' 

There  are  four  elementary  parts  of  letters : — 

(a)  The  right  or  ttraight  liiie,  made  by  either  upward  or  down- 
ward motion,  and  of  different  but  determined  heights. 

(6)  The  curve  line^  either  single,  as  in  the  letter  c,  or  double,  as 
in  the  letter  ^ 

1  Jtmmtua  1^  WrUlngJ^mmdtd  m  MtakaSan't  iMk«l.  London  IStfL 
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(c)  The  loopy  turned  upwards,  as  in  the  letters  *,  ^and  down- 
wards, as  \ii^,J,  etc 
(fi)  The  iynA^iH^  as  in  the  last  part  of  the  letters  %,  S,  w,  v. 

In  describing  the  letters  for  writing,  two  other  terms  are  used— 
Wuife'  and  *fcooJfc.*  The  WtnJk'  is  a  fine  curve  descending  from  the 
right  line  and  continued  upwards  to  the  half  height,  as  in  the  craved 
portions  of  the  letter  u.  The  *^ooJfc'  commences  at  the  half  height 
and  ascending  curves  round  into  a  descending  right-line,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  letter  n  or  m, 

"  The  letters  are  arranged  according  to  their  construction,  begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  and  proceeding  in  regular  series  to  the  most 
complex."    The  following  is  the  <fla»slflcatton  and  order  :— 

(a)  Right-line  and  link  letters—*;  u,  t,  f, 

(6)  Hook,  right-line,  and  link  letters — n,  m,  4,  ^. 

(c)  Curve  letters — c,  o,  e, 

(d)  Double  curve  and  right-line  letters — a,  c/,  y. 

(e)  Loop  letters-^;  ^,  ^. 

(/)  Crotchet  letters — S,  f,  v,  t,  w. 
(gr)  Complex  letters — 4,  o,  x,  «. 

Until  tlie  children  had  mastered  the  writing  of  all  the  letters  eaeh  toaoa  cimnriittd  of 
two  parti,  called  "  study  at  the  circles  "  and  *<  study  at  the  desks."  In  the  former,  or 
theoretical  work,  the  pupils  learned  the  terms  used  In  describing  the  letters,  and  the 
instructions  respecting  heights,  spaces,  etc.,  fh>m  "Tablets  of  Rules,"  the  mode  of 
forming  the  parts  being  explained  and  illustrated.  In  the  desks  the  children  were 
called  upon  to  write  the  letters  from  dictation  of  their  elements,  and  Anally  to  write 
words  from  the  models.' 

As  an  analysis  of  forms,  and  as  a  definite  standard  of  style  and  of 
the  mode  of  making,  spacing,  and  Joining  the  letters,  MulHailMX^B 
system  leaves  little  to  he  desired.  It  should  be  thoroughly  known  by 
every  teacher,  and  the  knowledge  practically  applied  in  his  own  way 
to  the  teaching  of  writing. 

For  drUlIed  deaeriptloiu  of  the  letters,  illiMtntive  copies,  and  the  mode  of  fornilng  the  Okpitali, 
■ee  the  excellent  Jii%iiXkaUt«r  Slanual  of  Mr.  Cowhnm,  who  has  done  ueeftil  aeirice  In  recalHng  the  attan- 
tlon  of  teachers  to  the  Talnahle  points  of  the  sjrstam. 
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The  detailed  mode  of  carrying  out  the  work  as  originally  intended,  however,  is  not 
to  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  children.  The  elaboration  is  flur  too  great  for 
beginners,  and  the  preliminary  theoretical  work  of  learning  the  technical  terms  and 
.the  ▼arions  rules,  as  well  as  the  writing  of  the  letters  from  dictation  of  their  x>arts, 
is  best  abandoned.  Bach  theoretical  matters  as  are  of  importance— €.9.  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  varioos  parts  of  the  letters— the  papils  will  best  learn  gradually  by 
observation,  and  by  imitation  of  the  teacher's  work  apon  the  black-board,  not  by 
abstract  rales.  The  mode  of  ruling  the  books  is  a  considerable  assistance  in  the  early 
teaching  of  writing. 

III.  The  Teaching  of  Writing. 

Most  modern  schemes  for  teaching  writing  combine  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  various  features  from  almost,  all  the  so-Citlled  methods 
just  described.  Simple  drawing  exercises  usually  precede  writing, 
and  the  use  of  the  pencil  is  taught  before  the  pen  is  introduced. 
The  letters  are  presented  to  the  child  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity 
of  formation ;  and  the  tracing  plan  and  the  Mulhaiiser  lines  are 
frequently  brought  in  as  mechanical  aids  in  the  early  stages. 

All  children  may,  with  reasonable  care,  be  taught  to  write  passably,  though  some 
learn  much  more  easily  than  others  even  when  the  latter  are  anxious  and  painstaking. 
In  a  few  cases  excellence  is  very  difficult  to  secure,  end  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
inherited  capability  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  said  that  English 
boys  taught  to  write  in  France  rarely  write  in  the  French  style. 

(1)  Introductory  Lessons. — The  teaching  of  writing  should  be  based 
upon  easy  exercises  in  drawing  of  the  Kindergarten  type,  together 
with  lessons  on  ' form'  such  as  are  commonly  given  in  infant  schools. 
The  two  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  assist  each  other. 

The  book  or  paper  for  the  drawing  should  be  faintly  ruled  into 
squares  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Various  graduated  exercises 
should  be  given  in  drawing  lines  of  definite  length  from  point  to 
point  in  any  required  direction ;  at  first  along  the  ruled  lines,  and 
later  from  any  one  point  to  any  other.  The  lines  may  soon  be  com- 
bined into  easy  patterns,  including  the  simple  forms  of  the  straight- 
line  print  capitals. 

In  this  way  the  child  may  be  gradually  familiarised  with  the  use  of 
the  pencil,  and  will  gain  the  power  of  making  a  fairly  firm  and  even 
stroke  of  definite  length.  At  the  same  time  he  is  taught  to  observe 
and  obtain  some  notion  of  relative  distances. 

Books  with  the  copies  printed  in  addition  to  the  ruling  may  be  bought,  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  have  a  black-board  ruled  in  squares,  and  for  the  tucher  to  illustrate 
the  drawing  of  each  line,  and  build  up  the  copy  part  by  part,  the  child  imitating  each 
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in  turn  m  the  teacher  draws  it.    Sech  line  should  be  examined  and  oonvcted  befiore 
the  next  is  proceeded  with. 

Where  paper  oannot  be  afforded,  slates  ruled  in  the  mj  required  maj  be  oaed ; 
but  all  exercisea  connected  with  writing  are  best  perfonned  on  paper,  and  this  is  now 
BO  cheap  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  not  employing  it.  The  diffleoltj  aboufe  pmeils 
may  easily  be  overcome,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  ordinary  drawing. 

(2)  Pencil  Writing.— It  ii  a  mistftke  tor  (ddldzmi  in  leaningr  to 
write  to  begin  witb  tbe  pen,  as  may  be  proved  by  making  the  experi- 
roeDt  The  pencil  is  much  easier  to  manipulate,  and  to  use  it  in 
this  stage  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  distributing  diffi- 
culties and  learning  one  thing  at  a  time. 

The  child  will  already  have  learned  to  hold  the  pencil  properly, 
and  he  should  now  be  put  to  write,  not  draw,  the  simpler  elements  of 
the  letters,  beginning  with  straight  strokes  of  settled  length  and 
slope,  and  passing  to  such  letters  as  i,  u,  m,  n.  Combinations  of 
these  into  words  should  next  be  taken,  and  then  the  other  letters  in 
a  similar  way  according  to  their  difficulty.  Lines  to  guide  the  pupil 
as  to  the  size  of  the  letters  should  always  be  used  in  these  lessons  ; 
but  as  the  chief  thing  now  is  to  teach  him  to  write  the  various  forms 
required,  the  way  in  which  the  movements  are  made  must  be  speciaUy 
attended  to,  and  he  must  not  be  distracted  or  burdened  by  too  minute 
criticism  as  to  spacing,  uniformity  of  slope,  and  similar  matters. 
The  curves  particularly  need  looking  to,  the  hand  being  kept  in  the 
same  direction  and  no  twisting  of  the  direction  of  the  pencil  being 
allowed. 

It  is  best  not  to  employ  printed  copies,  and  the  writing  of  each 
letter  should  be  continued  until  it  can  be  made  correctly  and  with 
some  amount  of  ease.  The  black-board  must  be  freely  used  for 
instruction  in  the  mode  of  making  the  letters,  as  well  as  for  the 
illustration  of  special  points. 

Too  much  is  sometimes  made  of  the  vahu  of  dravlnf  as  aa  ■■irtanct  to  witUaf,  as 
though  the  two  things  were  practically  pretty  much  the  same.  As  a  training  of  the 
eye,  drawing  is  of  course  an  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  the  exact  shapes  of  the  letters, 
especially  in  the  early  stages ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  beyond  teaching  the 
proper  holding  of  the  pencil  and  giving  some  command  over  it,  drawing  is  any  con- 
siderable  help  in  training  the  hand  for  writing.  In  the  case  of  drawing  the  touch  is 
Arm,  the  pressure  uniform,  and  the  movements  comparatively  slow :  in  writing  the 
touch  is  elastic,  the  pressure  variable,  and  the  movements  rapid.  That  the  skill 
required  differs  in  the  two  cases  is  shewn  by  the  (kct  that  many  accomplished 
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dnaghtwnen  are  bad  writers,  while  good  writers  axe  by  no  means  necessarily  good 
draughtsmen.  A  boy  who  had  only  learned  to  draw  well,  wonld  still  find  it  a 
troublesome  matter  to  leam  to  write. 


(3)  E<Mrly  kisons  in  writing  wiUi  the  pen. — The  first  lessons  shonld 
be  similar  to  those  gone  over  with  the  pencil,  attention  being  at  first 
spedally  directed  to  the  proper  management  of  the  pen  and  ink  and 
the  formation  of  the  letters.  All  the  class  should  write  the  same 
copy  at  the  same  time,  and  the  letters  should  be  taught  in  groups,  so 
that  the  mastery  of  one  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  next  As  soon  as 
a  few  letters  have  been  learned  they  should  be  linked  into  words, 
and  such  matters  as  spacing,  joinings,  and  slope  carefully  looked  to. 
Repetition  should  be  secured  by  new  combinations.  The  following 
classification  of  the  letters  serves  very  well — 

(i.)  t,  «,  n,  m.  (iv.)  j,  y,  g. 

(ii.)  t,  ly  jp,  h.  (v.)  V,  w,  6,  r. 

(iii.)  0,  a,  rf,  q,  c,  c.  (vi.)  «,  i,/,  x,  z. 

Many  teachers  will  prefer  to  use  the  engraved  headlines,  in 
which  case  such  books  should  be  chosen  as  introduce  the  letters  in  a 
reasonable  order  and  give  sufficient  well  arranged  practice.  In  any 
case  thorough  demonstration  and  illustration  on  the  black-board  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  want  of  such  teaching,  where  a  ckss  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  is  a  common  defect. 

The  first  two  or  three  lines  after  the  copy  should  have  the  letters 
or  words  printed  in  faint  ink  for  tracing  on  Locke's  plan,  the  rest  of 
the  page  being  left  for  practice  vnthout  this  aid.  Guide  lines,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Mulhaiiser  rhomboids,  to  assist  in  the  acquirement 
of  proper  spacing  and  slope,  will  also  certainly  facilitate  progress  at 
this  stage. 

If  the  teacher  doabts  this,  he  should  test  the  matter  practically  for  himself.  Were 
this  done  more  fireqaently,  a  Juster  estimate  would  be  formed  than  is  often  the  case 
respecting  many  of  the  so-called  improvements  upon  the  older  methods. 

The  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  train  the  child  to  a  thoroosh  knawlsdgs  ot  ths 
llBrms  of  the  letters,  so  that  he  may  have  a  fixed  standard  in  his  mind,  and  be  able  to 
produce  any  form  correctly  from  memory.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  write  boldly 
and  flnnly  :  much  weak  writing  results  firom  timidity.  Children  sgain  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  power  of  appreciating  f^rm,  and  some  appear  guilty  of  caielesiness  who 
simply  have  not  learned  lo  observe. 
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f Km  PLAV  or  lAELT  LBison. 

(a)  Ohtervatian  and  Instruction.  First  lelter  of  copjr  (wliether 
engrayed  or  not)  written  on  tdack-tKMurd  1^  teadMr,  while  children 
observe  carefully.  Each  part  illustrated  separately  to  impress  mode 
of  formation.  Brief  and  explicit  directions  given  together  with  any 
necessary  cautions. 

(&)  ImitcUion,  PapUs  write  letter  in  their  books,  teacher  super- 
intending and  giving  attention  chiefly  to  those  who  find  most  difficulty. 
Care  taken  to  secure  correct  holding  of  pen  and  natmal  pofiition  of 
body. 

(c)  Examination  and  Correction,  Pupils  stop  writings  work 
examined  and  all  individual  mlstalraa  marked.  Any  common  errors 
illustrated  and  corrected  on  black-board,  the  children  being  thoroughly 
questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mistake.  Faulty  forms  contrasted 
with  the  teacher's  copy. 

(d)  Practice,  Remaining  letters  treated  in  tlie  same  way.  The 
whole  word  then  written  before  being  examined  ;  and  finally  a  line 
in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  aoinetimes  advisable  to  devote  a  portion  of  a  leMon  to  the  <wnwiTlMm  ant 
omtrMt  ef  lanM  Ukaly  to  be  eealMaded  with  one  another  from  their  similarity.  Toung 
teachers  should  aeU  and  daariiy  fkalts  as  an  aid  to  their  teaching.  A  coloured  pencil 
is  useftU  for  the  purpose  of  marking  mistakes. 

Children  must  be  taught  to  titmrvt  the  copy,  not  merely  glance  at  it  to  obtain 
the  sequence  of  the  letters.  Frequent  and  thorough  correction  is  certain  to  pay 
in  the  end,  although  the  work  may  appear  to  progress  slowly  at  first  in  consequence. 
It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupil  that  he  should  write  first  well,  then  quickly. 

Whatever  style  of  writing  the  teacher  adopts  the  black-board  should  always  be 
ruled  with  two  sets  of  parallel  lines,  the  one  horizontal  the  other  inclined  at  the  angle 
settled  upon  for  the  slope  of  the  letters.    The  lines  greatly  &cilitate  the  setting  of  a 
good  copy,  and  are  of  mnch  assistance  in  demonstrating  the  proper  formation,  pro- 
portions, and  spacing  of  the  letters.    In  dealing  with  faulty  forms  on  the  black-board 
it  is  often  advisable  to  exaggerate  the  errors  somewhat,  that  their  nature  may 
be  clearly  apprehended.    After  a  mistake  has  been  explained  and  illustrated,  the 
teacher  should  again  show  how  to  make  the  letter  correctly,  and  he  may  sometimea 
with  advantage  have  it  made  upon  the  black-board  by  the  children  themselves. 
The  following  are  a  few  nrfsfifcet  eoauBoaly  ant  with  :— 
(a)  Unequal  sixe  of  curves  at  top  and  bottom— hooks  begun  too  low. 
Qt)  Axis  of  ellipse  in  such  letters  as  o,  a,  d,  g,  of  diflTerent  inclination  ttom  that  of 

the  associated  right  line  letters, 
(e)  The  ellipse  or  o  portion  of  the  letter  commenced  in  the  wrong  place, 
(d)  Crotchet  wrongly  made  in  the  letters  r,  b,  v,  v. 
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(e)  I^etten  not  of  nnironn  heiglits,  widths,  nnd  slope — t  and  p  fk^uentiy  too 

U11. 
(J)  D.id  spacing— letters  crowded  in  some  places  and  too  much  spread  in  otliers. 
(g)  Fknlty  Junctions  ;  a  meaningless  stroke  prefixed  to  letters  like  o,  a,  d,  when 

these  commence  a  word. 
(A)  Straight-line  elements  crooked,  jiatched,  or  broken. 
(<)  Ragged  scratchy  lines  from  faulty  holding  of  the  pen-  downstrokes  of  varying 

thickness. 

(4)  Th6  wiihdrawdl  of  mechanical  aids,  —When  the  children  can 
form  the  letters  correctly  without  difficulty  and  combine  them  into 
words  with  proper  junctions  and  spacing  of  the  parts,  mechanical  aids 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  Tracing  should  be  first  given  up, 
and  then  the  oblique  lines  serving  as  guides  to  the  slope  and  width 
of  the  letters.  Simple  horizontsil  lines  to  indicate  the  height  of  the 
long  letters,  and  vertical  ones  to  show  the  spacing  of  the  words  should 
be  retained  somewhat  longer. 

The  same  copy  should  still  be  written  by  (he  whole  class,  even 
where  engraved  headlines  are  used.  It  should  also  be  put  upon  the 
black-board  by  the  teacher,  and  any  difficulties  connected  w^th  it 
explained ;  but  much  less  time  should  be  taken  up  with  this  ex- 
planatory teaching  than  previously,  as  the  main  thing  at  tills  stage 
Is  earefiilly  auperviMd  practice. 

Exercises  on  all  the  letters  should  be  given,  the  more  difficult  com- 
binations being  gradually  introduced  Each  copy  should  consist  of 
a  short  sentence,  as  being  more  interesting  ;  or  of  two  or  three  words 
introducing  the  particular  association  of  letters  to  be  practised.  The 
copy  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  do^^n  the  page.  The  writ- 
ing should  not  be  all  of  one  size,  *  text-hand '  being  introduced 
now  and  again  to  accustom  the  fingers  to  a  larger  sweep  and  firmer 
stroke. 

It  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  teacher  has  to  cope  with  at 
this  stage  Is  getting  the  child  to  attend  closely  to  the  model.  Tlie  supervision  will 
need  to  be  as  thorough  as  before,  each  line  being  examined  as  it  is  written,  and  all 
the  pupils  for  the  present  being  made  to  write  at  the  same  speed.  In  particular 
cases  the  teacher  will  often  find  it  useful  to  pencil  in  a  few  letters  for  the  child  until 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  is  contending  is  overcome. 

(5)  The  Introduction  of  the  Capital  Letters, — The  previous  practice 
of  the  small  letters  in  *  text-hand'  will  have  prepared  the  child  to 
some  extent  for  the  greater  certainty  and  fireedom  of  movement 
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required  Sn  fonniiig  ftie  oapitals ;  but  the  step  at  beat  is  by  no  means 
easy.  The  curve  of  double  flexure  which  enters  into  many  of  the 
capitals,  as  e^  ^  ^  S,  etc.,  is  a  new  and  difficult  element  to  make 
with  the  necessary  grace  and  flow  of  line ;  while  the  adjustment  of 
the  various  curves,  so  as  to  keep  the  letters  properly  balanced,  and 
the  determination  of  the  right  slope  without  any  straight  line  portion 
to  serve  as  a  guide,  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  form. 

The  pupils  will  need  to  be  gradually  trained  to  the  recognition  of 
the  nature  and  relationship  of  the  different  parts  by  being  frequently 
shewn  on  the  blackboard  how  to  form  the  letters^  by  having  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  characteristic  features  of  each,  by  class  criti- 
cisms of  fiskulty  forms,  and  by  correction  of  the  errors  of  individuals. 

The  capital  lettora  of  similar  formation  should  be  taogbt  in  snooession,  and  when  one 
group  has  been  mastered  the  next  least  complex  one  shbnld  be  taken.  Each  curve 
must  be  formed  continuously  and  smoothly ;  there  must  be  no  stiffhess  or  irregularity, 
no  breaks,  and  no  patching  of  the  lines.  The  sise  at  first  should  be  that  required  in 
<  round-hand/  and  from  this  the  pupil  should  pass  to  laiger  letters  when  he  baa 
gained  sufficient  power.  The  writing  of  capital  letters  alone  is  not  an  interesting 
exercise,  and  as  soon  as  some  practice  has  been  obtained  to  ensure  genraal  oorrectneu 
they  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  words. 

(6;  ^Small-Hand.* — In  beginning  *  small-hand'  the  best  plan, 
where  it  can  be  managed,  is  to  have  a  sentence  set  in  '  round-hand,' 
and  then  the  same  sentence  in  small  hand.  In  any  case  the  wilting 
slionld  be  bold  and  dear,  and  the  upstrokes  not  too  fine.  The  pens 
used  are  often  unsuitable,  and  make  the  writing  look  weak  and 
finical  Careful  formation  of  the  letters  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  finish  of  the  strokes.  Exact  imitation  of  the  model  is  still  to  be 
insisted  upon,  and  neither  the  size  of  the  writing  nor  the  spacing  of 
the  words  must  be  less  than  the  copy. 

Vigilant  supervision  is  as  necessary  as  ever.  The  teacher  should 
move  round  the  class  continually  to  encourage  effort,  check  any  hasty 
or  slovenly  work,  and  correct  any  faults  which  may  make  their 
appearance.  Incomplete  formation  of  the  letters,  want  of  evenness, 
and  irregularity  of  height  are  not  uncommon  defects. 

The  alternative  forms  of  the  letters  r  and  t,  commonly  used  in  'small^hand,*  ahonld 
be  illustrated  on  the  black-board.  The  looping  of  the  ietters  b,  h,  k,  and  I,  should 
also  receive  attention  ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  cautioned  sgainst  the  frequent  nils- 
take  of  bending  what  should  be  the  straight  line  portions  of  these  letters. 
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(7)  The  passage  from  exact  imitation  to  freedom. — As  soon  as 
some  practice  has  been  gained  in  '  small-liand,'  the  child  should  not 
be  confined  solely  to  this.  Occasional  copies  of  the  larger  kinds 
should  be  interspersed,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  training  of 
the  hand  to  increased  certainty  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  pen« 

When  by  such  exercises  a  firm  regular  hand  in  the  style  of  the 
models  has  been  secured,  copy-book  practioe  should  be  reduced,  and 
its  place  gradually  taken  by  other  writing  exercises.  Greater  free- 
dom in  the  formation  of  the  letters  may  now  be  allowed,  and  rapidity 
of  execution  should  be  fostered  until  a  good  current  hand  can  be 
written.  Carelessness,  or  scribbling,  however,  must  never  be  per- 
mitted ;  and  though  continuous  supervision  will  not  be  so  necessary 
as  heretofore,  all  exercises  should  be  carefully  examined  and  the 
defects  corrected. 

Few  things  will  do  more  for  the  pupil  at  this  stage  than  having 
constantly  before  him  examples  of  a  good  cnxrent  hand  such  as  it  is 
desired  he  shall  write  ;  and  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  published 
specimens  of  the  style  of  writing  fsivoured  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners may  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  standards,  apart 
from  any  exact  imitation  of  them  os  copies. 

The  trantcription,  without  blunders  of  any  kind,  of  paisages  of  prose  and  poetrj 
is  a  good  training  In  exactness  as  well  as  in  writing ;  and  the  work  may  be  varied  by 
the  writing  of  such  things  as  letters,  bills,  composition  exercises,  and  passages  com* 
mitted  to  memory.  Italle  prlntiiic  is  also  useM,  and  the  occasional  introdnction  of 
exercises  in  this  will  be  found  a  gain  to  the  pupils. 


(a)  The  head-teadhsr  dioald  parlodieally  aea  all  eopy-boeks, 

(5)  In  the  earlier  stages,  tiie  children  that  need  most  attention  should  be  placed  in 
fhmt.  Shttft-righted  ehildxm  are  eftea  a»i^»cUd ;  they  should  be  always  placed  where 
they  can  see  what  is  written  on  the  black-board. 

(e)  The  teacher's  marking  of  errors  should  be  neat,  so  that  the  books  may  not  be 
disfigured. 

(d)  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  books  are  moved  ftirther  away  fh)m  the  pupils  in 
writing  the  lower  lines  of  a  page,  so  that  the  hand  and  wrist  may  be  properly  sup- 
ported on  the  desk. 

(e)  The  children  should  be  sbewa  hom  to  «m  UottiBg-paper,  passing  the  hand  over  it 
with  a  gentle  pressure  first,  then  more  firmly. 

(/)  Blots  and  smears  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  so  seribbUac  en  the  eovm  of  tlie 
books  or  on  the  desks  should  ever  be  allowed. 

(g)  Tlie  teacher  should  vigorously  insist  upon  the  aToldaBce  of  vaeloaaly  haUn,  sndi 
as  spattering  the  ink  about  the  desk  or  fioor,  inking  the  fingers,  putting  the  pen  in 
the  mouth  and  spitting  out  the  ink,  and  wiping  the  pen  on  the  hair  or  clothes. 
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(A)  Oopsr-booki  dwaU  B«t  be  Ukn  hon«  until  they  are  finished,  u.  If  this  be  sUowd, 
they  will  scarcely  escape  being  soiled,  crumpled,  and  torn,  and  perhaps  written  in  by 
others.  Tliose  belonging  to  each  class  should  be  collected  at  the  end  of  every  writing 
lesson  by  a  monitor  and  neatly  fostened  between  two  thin  boards  to  preserve  them 
fh>m  damage. 

(t)  The  pens  shoold  be  properiy  eleaaed  when  collected,  and  any  damaged  ones  replaced, 
not  merely  thrown  into  a  box  with  the  ink  left  to  dry  on  them  and  clog  up  the  points. 

CO  Good  ink  is  also  essential,  and  the  iak-weUs  ihoald  be  pexlodleally  washed  oul  and 
refilled  that  there  may  be  no  deposit  of  mud  from  accumulated  dust  A  copper  can 
with  a  fine  spout  should  be  used  fbr  filling ;  tinned  iron  xapidly  oorrodea. 


IV.    ABITHMBnC. 

There  is  perhaps  more  general  agreement  theoretically  as  to  the 
broader  principles  which  should  govern  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
and  as  to  the  main  lines  of  the  methods  by  which  the  various  parts 
should  be  presented,  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  of  the  common 
subjects  of  school  instruction.^  Practically,  however,  some  of  the 
more  important  objects  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  are  frequently 
lost  sight  of,  or  remain  unheeded ;  while  others  are  pushed  more 
prominently  forward  than  their  real  value  is  warrant  for.  Nor  are 
the  true  claims  of  Arithmetic  to  its  place  in  school  studies  always 
so  clearly  understood  as  they  should  be. 
I.  Scope  and  Object  of  Arithmktical  Teaching. 

(1)  Position  of  arithmetic  in  the  school  course. — Viewed  from  the 
side  of  its  practical  utility — that  is,  merely  as  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
and  of  power  to  make  such  calculations  as  are  commonly  required 
by  the  great  majority  of  mankind—arithmetic  is  not  entitled  to  the 
high  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  school  curriculum  ;  and  still  less  is 
this  the  case  if  it  is  looked  upon  almost  exclusively  as  a  business 
art  to  be  applied  mainly  in  the  shop  or  the  counting-house.  When, 
however,  it  is  taught  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  give  skill  in 
computation,  but  to  become  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
mental  training — especially  in  the  way  of  developing  the  reasoning 
power,  and  of  teaching  the  child  to  think  clearly  and  connectedly — 
it  gains  immensely  in  importance,  and  is  then,  next  to  reading  and 
writing,  the  most  profitable  subject  which  the  pupil  is  called  upon 
to  learn.^     It  affects  directly  or  indirectly  almost  every  branch  of 

>  See  Baun'a  Education  tu  a  Sciene*.  ^  Hee  Pitch 'n  l.*rture»  vn  TratiMnf. 
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seho^  work,  and  the  qualities  it  develops  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  possessor  in  meeting  the  needs  of  daily  experience.  The 
value  of  arithmetic  thus  depends  very  largely  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  taught 

(2)  ArUhmetie  viewed  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. — As  an  art 
arithmetic  is  concerned  with  certain  elementary  processes  and  rules 
of  calculation  which  can  be  carried  out  by  figures  alone.  From  this 
point  of  view  arithmetic  aims  at  making  good  oomimterB,  and  affords 
the  necessary  instructions  and  exerciBes  for  the  pupils  to  become 
expert  in  the  various  methods  by  which  such  calculations  as  are 
necessary  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  or  in  business,  can  be  made 
in  the  shortest  and  best  way. 

The  prooeises  are  of  two  kinds,  pore  and  applied.  The  former 
are  of  fundamental  importance  and  deal  with  absti-act  numbers  only 
— as  the  first  four  rules,  the  pure  portions  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  the  theory  of  proportion,  and  evolution ;  the  latter  are 
essentially  but  extensions  of  the  processes  of  pure  arithmetic  to  the 
solution  of  questions  relating  to  money,  weights,  measures,  etc — ^as 
the  compound  rules,  reduction,  practice,  interest^  discount,  and 
various  other  more  or  less  direct  applications. 

As  a  science  arithmetic  takes  into  account  more  particularly  tbo 
pvoperttes  of  numbers  and  the  principles  which  underlie  tbe  metbods 
of  dealing  with  them.  It  shows  how,  from  known  facts,  we  may 
proceed  to  others  by  applying  certain  modes  of  reasoning  and  calcu- 
lation, and  makes  evident  why  these  must  lead  to  correct  results  if 
accurately  carried  out.  It  appeals  to  the  understanding  at  every 
step ;  and  one  of  its  most  valuable  features  is  that  it  does  not  require 
anything  to  be  accepted  on  trust  or  authority,  but  leads  the  pupil  to 
see  that  there  are  branches  of  knowledge  where  he  may  rightly  expect 
demonstration  at  every  point  It  does  not  view  the  subject  as  some- 
thing  to  be  learned  by  rote  ;  but  as  a  series  of  truths  and  processes 
to  be  thought  out.  The  interdependence  of  the  various  parts  is 
brought  clearly  into  view,  and  each  is  treated  as  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  what  has  gone  before. 

The  scientific  view  of  arithmetic  does  not  in  the  least  disregard 
the  need  of  numerous  exercbes  in  computation ;  but  it  endeavours 
to  secure  that  they  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  insight  into  the  real 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  that  they  shall  be  performed  intelligently. 

X 
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It  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  fundamental  processes,  and  leads 
to  the  expansion  of  the  work  in  such  a  way  that,  while  a  solid  fonn- 
dation  is  laid  for  the  further  prosecution  of  mathematical  studies, 
the  pupil  gains  power  in  many  directions  besides  those  concerned 
merely  with  calculation. 

Where  the  two  views  are  properly  combined,  the  memorising  of 
rules  is  subordinated  to  the  dear  grasp  of  prinolpleB  and  of  the  rela.- 
tion  of  these  to  practical  applications,  so  that  the  pupil  is  able  to 
make  many  of  these  applications  for  himself  without  any  set  rule 
respecting  them.  Every  new  process  or  development  is  so  treated 
as  to  throw  further  light  on  the  meaning  and  scope  of  what  has  gone 
before,  as  well  as  give  a  glimpse  of  what  has  to  come  after.  Where 
the  pupil  is  able  to  proceed  so  far,  there  will  be  no  break  in  the 
training  given,  from  the  inculcation  of  the  first  notions  of  number 
up  to  the  use  of  letter  symbols  and  the  more  general  reasoning 
which  algebra  supplies. 


It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sappoee  that  arithmetic  can  be  in  any  < 
adequately  treated  firom  the  scientiflc  aide  In  a  first  coniae :  such  treatment  can  only 
come  gradually  as  the  child's  understanding  is  strengthened  and  he  gains  power  to 
reason.  But  it  is  an  equal  mistake  to  keep  the  pupil  at  a  constant  drill  in  merely- 
manipulating  figures,  when  he  ought  to  be  learning  to  think  and  to  realise  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  his  work.  The  only  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  is,  that,  so  fu  as 
the  eUld'i  powtr  and  uidtisUBdIaff  win  aerre  wlthost  tanHAg  hia,  the  work  ovgM  to  bo 
Bade  latenifOBt,  and  that,  as  he  develops,  the  logical  side  of  the  snl^ject  should  be 
brought  more  and  more  into  view.  Something  indeed  may  be  done  fh>m  the  first  if 
due  care  and  patience  be  exercised. 

The  limits  of  arithmetic,  as  found  in  our  text-books,  are  not  natural  ones,  but  are 
simply  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  common  usage,  or  such  as  are  supposed 
to  include  a  suitable  elementary  course.  The  rules  given  have  varied  according  to 
what  were  thought  to  be  the  needs  of  the  time ;  and  some  once  common— as  'tare 
and  tret,'  'alligation,*  'partnership,'  of  various  kinds,  etc.— have  practically  dis- 
appeared fh)m  our  books.  Ordinary  commercial  requirements,  however,  still  receive 
almost  exclusive  consideration  in  the  way  of  applied  rules,  some  of  which  are  likely 
to  prove  of  little,  if  of  any,  use  to  the  common  run  of  pupils,  and  others  are  certainly 
not  of  such  pre-eminent  value  as  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  them  would  seem 
to  indicate.  The  great  extension  of  science  and  of  science  teacliing  of  late  has 
brought  into  importance  many  matters,  especially  relating  to  physics,  which,  as 
knowledge,  have  a  distinct  value  to  the  ordinary  student,  and  are  interesting  and 
useful  for  purposes  of  training  and  of  practice  in  calculation.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  general  education  these  deserve  to  be  treated  as  parts  of  applied  arithmetic  as 
much  as  many  of  the  things  still  set  forth  at  length  in  our  books. 

(3)  Otneral  ohjeeU  of  teaching  arithmetic. — The  two  main  objects 
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to  be  kept  in  view  bj  the  teacher  in  his  treatment  of  arithmetic  in 
school  1 


(a)  To  fiunlUarlie  the  pupil  wltb  ftie  ordinary  prooeases  and  mlea 
of  arithmetic,  and  to  render  him  expert  in  computation  by  the  best 
methods,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  with  readiness  and  reasonable 
certainty,  to  make  such  practical  calculations  as  are  likely  to  fall  in 
his  way  within  the  common  limits  of  the  subject. 

(6)  To  secnre  to  the  child  the  heneflta  of  the  mental  training  which 
the  right  teaching  of  the  subject  is  calcnlated  to  afford,  so  that, 
while  practical  needs  are  as  fully  satisfied  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
his  understanding  generally  is  deyeloped,  and  some  power  is  given 
to  reason  correctly  from  such  data  as  are  put  before  him. 

Though  closely  associated  in  practice,  and  mutually  helpful,  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  these  objects  are  by  no  means  the 
same ;  and  much  care  and  judgment  are  often  necessary  to  adjust 
properly  their  relative  claims,  and  to  combine  them  in  the  most 
efiective  way.  When  this  is  done,  "  the  path  along  which  the  pupil 
is  led  may  be  longer  than  the  usual  route ;  but  then  it  is  in  broad 
daylight,  he  is  more  independent  of  his  guide,  and  derives  more 
health  and  vigour  from  the  exerdse."  \ 

What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  drill  without  weariness,  and  the  ^ 
training  of  the  intelllgenoe  without  forcing  or  hurry.  Both  things  { 
are  necessary  ;  the  child  has  to  learn  both  to  do  and  to  think  He  i 
may  have  been  practised  until  he  has  gained  considerable  facility  in  ! 
mechanical  computation,  and  yet  have  little  or  no  real  understanding 
of  his  work ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  been  intelligently  ' 
taught,  and  yet,  from  want  of  necessary  practice,  be  able  to  make  the 
calculations  required  only  slowly  and  inaccurately. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  broad  general  training,  not  / 
to  make  business  specialists.    Those  matters,  which  are  valuable  to  ' 
all  alike,  and  which  all  need,  should  receive  attention  first,  then  ' 
rules  of  more  restricted  usefulness.     If  the  pupil  has  been  properly 
taught,  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  readily  anything  further  desirable 
in  the  way  of  technical  applications  as  they  are  wanted. 

Each  boBlneas  (whether  banking,  merchant's  work,  or  what  not)  haa  ^ta  own  needs, 
and  to  some  extent  its  own  methods,  often  widely  dilTerent  firom  those  given  in  our 
books ;  and  what  business  men  complain  of  Is  not  that  the  boys  from  our  schools  do 
not  know  these  special  applications,  but  that  they  often  lack  a  tborongh  grounding 
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in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  prooeanea,  and  consequently  show  little  aptness  in  learning 
what  is  required,  or  skill  in  asing  it  when  learned. 

The  exact  yiew  to  he  taken  hy  the  teacher  respecting  the  nature  and  scope 
of  what  should  be  taught  will  depend  largely  upon  the  status  and  prospects  of  the 
pupils  themselves— how  far  it  is  possible  to  carry  them  in  the  time  they  will  probably 
remain  at  school,  and  what  use  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  make  of  their 
arithmetic  in  the  future  ;  for,  clearly,  a  class  of  pupils,  most  of  whom  will  carry  on 
their  studies  to  a  much  higher  point,  should  not  be  treated  In  the  same  way  as  those 
intended  for  business  or  the  workshop  at  an  earlier  stsge.  No  matter  where  the  pupil 
stops,  or  what  he  may  be  destined  for,  he  ought  st  least  to  gain  something  of  the 
training  which  the  study  of  arithmetic  properly  conducted  is  calculated  to  give,  apart 
ttom  mere  smartness  in  mechanical  computation  ;  and  to  girls,  especially,  thin  more 
intellectual  side  is  much  the  more  valuable. 

(4)  Value  of  arithmetic  as  a  general  meant  of  training. — The 
training  to  be  obtained  from  the  proper  study  of  arithmetic  is 
valuable  and  varied.  There  is  scarcely  any  intellectual  faculty  that 
it  may  not  be  made  to  strengthen.  Processes  and  rules  may  be  for- 
gotten, from  want  of  opportunities  to  apply  them,  but  the  beneficial 
effects  of  having  been  put  through  the  mentiil  gymnastic  training 
which  the  work  should  afford  are  lasting,  and  extend  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  subject  itself.  We  may  briefly  sum  up  some  of  the 
more  marked  of  the  beneflta  to  be  derived  from  an  inteUigent  study 
of  arithmetic  as  follows  : — 

(a)  It  gives  vigour,  freedom,  and  flexibility  to  the  mind ;  it  helps 
to  bring  the  faculties  under  control,  and  affords  a  most  valuable 
logical  training  in  continuous  thinking  and  the  drawing  of  correct 
inferences. 

(b)  It  promotes  quickness  of  apprehension  and  of  mental  move- 
ment ;  it  puts  the  pupil  habitually  on  the  alert^  and  makes  him 
ready  in  resource  and  prompt  in  seizing  upon  the  essential  points  of 
any  matter  presented  to  him. 

(c)  It  strengthens  the  power  of  attention,  and  cultivates  the 
habit  of  applying  the  mind  closely  nnd  steadily  to  one  thing  at  a 
time. 

(d)  It  brings  strongly  into  view  the  importance  of  a  dear  grasp 
of  ideas,  exactness  of  statement,  and  systematio  arrangement ;  and 
impresses  the  pupil  with  the  necessity  of  caution  in  dealing  with 
and  interpreting  facts. 

(e)  It  enoourages  the  habit  of  looking  Into  things,  and  exercues 
ingenuity  in  uniaveTling  a«>v  complex  relation  or  involved  st-itement. 
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(/)  It  foiten  Bolf-reUanoe,  stimulates  the  pupil  to  face  difficulties 
courageously,  and  shows  something  of  what  may  be  done  by  patient 
investigation. 

(g)  It  deTelops  the  power  of  abstraction,  and  leads  to  the  com-     . 
prehension  of  the  nature  of  abstract  quantities  and  the  appreciation 
of  abstract  reasoning. 

(h)  It  aids  the  training  of  the  memory,  by  accustoming  the  pupil 
to  the  association  of  ideas  in  natural  sequences  and  to  the  recognition   \ 
of  the  importance  of  their  connection  and  true  subordination. 

The  oommitting  of  a  rnle  to  memory  and  the  working  of  a  multitude  of  examples  to 
give  the  requisite  fitcility  in  dealing  with  the  figures  is  a  very  different  thing  firom 
the  understanding  of  a  method,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  readily  to  cases'  of  very 
varied  character.  Kowly  initotlvt  srithaMttc  is  vslaelMS  for  the  pvpose  of  lateUtctul 
growth.  The  reasoning  Qiust  be  done  by  the  ehild ;  but  to  quote  simply  the  teacher's 
explanation,  and  to  go  through  the  mere  wonl-repetition  of  the  logical  forms,  is  not 
to  think,  antl  must  not  be  mistaken  for  tiaining. 

When  arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  imitative  non-intelligent  way,  tlie  pupils  are  quite 
unable  to  proceed  with  any  problem  or  unusual  form  of  exercise  until  they  have  been 
put  upon  the  track  of  the  role ;  and  though  they  may  be  able  to  work  sums  exactly 
after  the  teacher^s  model,  they  do  this  without  any  clear  understanding  of  what  they 
are  about  In  such  a  case,  as  Dr.  Lieber  points  out,  the  subject  comes  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "  something  not  much  better  than  a  play  with  certain  signs  according  to 
conventional  rules ;  a  discrepancy  which  is  pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences, 
the  more  apparent  the  more  the  scholar  advances  in  mathematics,  or  the  more  he  is 
called  upon  to  apply  them." 

II.  General  Considerations  kespectino  the  Conduct  of  the 
Work. 

(1)  The  rdation  of  mental  to  written  arithmetic, — What  is  called 
mental  arithmetic,  that  is,  the  solution  of  exercises  without  any 
written  aid,  is  of  frequent  service  in  daily  life,  and  properly  taught 
is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  calculation.  It 
Bhonld  supply  the  gymnastic  training  whereby  compntatlon  is 
rendered  more  rapid  and  certain,  and  the  work  to  be  written  down  is 
in  many  cases  shortened  and  simplilied.  The  great  mistake  which  is 
made  is  to  teach  mental  and  written  arithmetic  as  though  they  were 
distinct  matters,  with  different  aims  and  methods,  instead  of  closely 
associated  parts  of  the  same  work.  There  should  be  the  most 
intimate  connection  between  the  two,  and  the  essential  nature  of  the 
work  should  be  viewed  as  the  same  in  both,  the  pen  being  used 
to  record  the  partial  results  arrived  at  mentally,  where  the  numbers 
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are  too  great,  and  the  maaipulation  of  them  too  complicated,  for  the 
mind  to  carry  forward  the  working  without  such  aid. 

The  dlsBodatioii  of  mental  and  written  arithmetlo  baa  many  evU 
leanltB ;  and  in  part,  at  least,  accounts  for  the  common  neglect  of 
systematic  training  in  dealing  with  numbers  mentally,  as  well  as  for 
{he  want  of  accuracy  and  facility  so  often  noticeable  in  written 
exercises. 

Mental  work  naturally  precedes  and  leads  up  to  written  solution ; 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  methods  employed  should  be  assimilated. 
Mere  tricks,  dodges,  and  short  cuts,  which  may  be  used  for  the 
solution  of  some  particukr  kind  of  example,  but  which  have  no 
place  in  ordinary  work,  are  of  little  moment  compared  with  the 
power  to  perform  easy  calculations  by  methods  which  can  be 
employed  in  all  cases.  The  value  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  be 
over-estimated.  Facility  in  adding  and  multiplying  numbers  is  of 
special  importance  and  should  be  carefully  provided  for. 

It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  a  complete  course  of  mental  work  before 
beginning  written  ezerdaes.  The  two  should  proceed  side  by  side ; 
and  when  a  child  can  employ  a  process  with  success  mentally,  he 
should  be  taught  to  apply  it  in  the  harder  cases  where  he  will  need 
the  assistance  of  the  pen.  The  distinctly  gymnastic  exerdses  are 
best  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson ;  but  they  should  not  be 
continued  too  long,  and  certainly  not  to  the  point  of  fatigue.  It  la 
the  regularity  of  mental  exerdses,  not  the  mere  length  of  time  devoted 
to  them,  which  does  good. 

Good  questioning  has  much  to  do  with  successftil  progress  In  mental  arithmetic, 
and  the  teacher  must  not  shirli  the  trouble  and  activity  necessary  for  performing  this 
part  of  the  work  well.  The  exezclses  should  be  Interesting  and  varied,  and  given 
with  suf&cient  smartness  to  keep  every  one  on  the  alert  Place-taking,  and  class 
matches  in  which  one  half  of  the  pupils  is  pitted  against  the  other,  are  occasionally 
useful. 

In  giving  harder  exercises  to  be  worked  mentally,  any  difficulty  heyond  that  of 
calculation  should  be  avoided,  and  hence  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  children  have  the  data 
written  on  paper  or  the  black-board,  so  that  they  may  keep  these  clearly  before  them. 

(2)  Explarhotory  work^  General  method  of  procedure  in  teaching  a 
rtde,— The  rule  should  be  gradually  arrived  at  by  the  pupilM  indnc- 
tively,  that  is,  through  their  own  observations  and  conclusions,  its 
full  force  and  meaning  being  grasped  practically,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  examples,  before  any  attempt  is 
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made  to  express  it  in  a  formal  statement.  Taught  in  this  way  the 
principles  are  clearly  understood,  and  the  words  have  a  meaning  for 
the  pupils  which  they  have  seen  to  be  true ;  their  intelligence  is 
exercised  throughout,  and  as  the  rule  siuiply  embodies  the  result  of 
their  own  experience,  it  is  more  easily  remembered,  and  is  a  more 
useful  possession  to  them  than  if  merely  accepted  on  the  authority 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  almost  always  well  to  gratuy  the  oliUd*t  lore  of 
dlsooveiy ;  the  consciousness  of  power  when  he  has  made  out  a  thing 
for  himself  is  a  strong  incentive  to  further  effort 

**  WheneTer,**  nys  a  writer  in  Knight's  Quarterly  JownuU  (ffEdwatUm,  "a  child  can 
be  led  to  form,  to  think  out,  as  it  were,  a  role  for  himself,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
he  shoold ;  bat  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that,  in  cases  where  he  is  unable  to  do  so, 
the  role  should  be  suppressed  or  omitted ;  nor  does  the  mere  Ikct  that  he  may  be 
taught,  without  the  rule,  to  perform  the  same  operations,  proTO  that  the  rule  is  super- 
fluous, or  ought  not  to  be  communicated,  when  the  operations  without  it  are  much 
more  laborious  and  circuitous  than  when  it  is  applied.  Where,  indeed,  the  principle 
of  the  rule  is  unintelligible,  even  when  communicated,  it  may  generally  be  desirable 
to  suppress  it :  there  may  be  more  harm  in  accustoming  the  mind  to  take  things  upon 
trust  than  in  leaving  it  without  the  practical  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  rule 
itself.  But  the  more  common  case  will  be  that  of  a  rule  not  within  the  compass  of 
the  learner  to  discover,  but  admitting  of  fuU  explanation  and  proof,  such  as  he  can 
comprehend,  when  it  is  once  announced  to  him.  And  these  rules  it  appears  to  us 
desirable  to  communicate ;  not  in  the  first  instance,  indeed,  before  the  want  of  them 
has  been  found,  and  their  value  consequently  appreciated,  by  examples  of  the  same 
operations  performed  without  them ;  but  as  soon  as  these  preliminary  steps  have  been 
gone  through,  and  without  waiting  till  the  same  cautious  process  has  been  carried 
into  other  departments  of  the  sul^ect." 

The  steps  of  tlie  teaching  In  Introduolag  a  sew  role  will  be  some- 
what as  foUows : — 

(a)  Bziaaiiation  of  tine  process  in  Its  simplest  fimn,  with  any 
concrete  illustrations  necessary  to  secure  fuU  understanding  and  the 
working  of  easy  examples  mentally. 

(b)  Thonmgh  questioning  as  to  the  meaning  of  each  step,  so  as  to 
lay  twre  tbe  pxinciple  on  which  the  rule  is  to  be  based. 

(c)  The  working  and  dissection  on  tlie  Uadc-boazd  of  more  diflicnlt 
examples  in  accordance  with  the  rule  to  be  afterwards  given,  so  that 
the  nature  and  order  of  the  steps  may  be  clearly  apparent 

(d)  Qnestlonixig  to  liring  ont  exactly  what  has  been  done;  and, 
where  any  gsiin  will  result  from  so  doing,  to  express  this  in  a  neat 
and  perspicuous  form  of  words  for  use  as  a  practical  rule. 
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{e)  The  workiiifi:  of  teat  ezamidea  liy  tlie  pupUs  themselTeB  so  as 
to  ensure  that  the  whole  has  been  under^itood,  and  the  method  at 
least  clearly  grasped. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  analyse  the  inrooess  nltimatelsr 
to  he  adopted,  and  to  consider  each  step  separately,  until  the  exact 
nature  of  what  is  to  be  done  is  clearly  comprehended  by  the  children. 
The  work  may  then  be  shortened  and  condensed,  and  the  most  snit- 
able  form  given  for  expeditious  solution. 

Although  fluently  too  much  is  mid  in  descrihing  the  mode  of  working,  the  letch- 
ing  is  often  defective  from  not  heing  properly  thought  out  The  teacher  is  content 
if  the  children  merely  follow  certain  routine  Instructions  without  obtaining  any  real 
insight  into  what  they  are  doing.  Little  actual  power  is  gained,  and  piogiCM  Is  aot 
likely  to  be  rapid  or  substantial  when  this  is  the  case. 

The  teacher  should  lay*  stress  upon  the  prlndplea  underlsrlng  a  pro- 
cess, and  as  fiir  as  possiUle  the  rule  to  be  memorised  ahoold  he  deduced 
from  these ;  he  should  also  keep  the  pupil's  mind  clear  as  to  what  is 
assumed  and  what  is  proved,  and  point  out  distinctly  the  difference 
between  particular  instances  and  general  conclusions.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  general  as  distinct  from  the  particular  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  training  to  be  gained  from  arithmetic,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  two  is  a  frequent  source  of  error.  Where  the  work  is  to  be 
based  upon  reasoning,  each  conclusion  should  be  eyident  to  the  pupils ; 
and  when  these  conclusions  have  been  combined,  and  the  general  result 
grasped,  exercises  should  be  given  in  applying  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  to  various  problems  in  many  different  directions. 

The  teaching  may  easily  be  spoiled  by  going  foster  than  the  pupils  are  able  to  follow 
surely ;  and  it  is  important  at  first  to  make  them  state  clearly  what  they  have  done 
at  each  step  of  the  work,  until  they  are  able  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  every 
part  of  an  example— what  each  line  of  figures  represents,  and  so  on.  Ghaas**  ^^  vBtt 
ihoald  be  qMcisUy  aot«d ;  if  the  value  of  the  unit  in  each  case  were  kept  clearly  in  mind, 
many  exercises  would  be  easy  which  too  often  prove  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
jtro^rrfiSS. 

In  many  instances  we  cannot  hope  to  make  a  chUd  fully  com- 
prehend a  rule  until  he  has  frequently  applied  it ;  but  we  may  lead 
him  to  feel  its  need  and  make  clear  to  him  how  it  is  to  be  used. 

Complete  understanding  is  rarely  to  be  secured  at  first ;  and  the 
wtae  teacher  will  patiently  go  back  again  and  again  to  an  obscurity 
\\t\\\\  it  gradually  clears  away  and  full  light  breaks  through. 


k 
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Children  differ  much  in  the  quickness  with  which  they  pick  up  a  new  process ; 
what  ia  looked  upon  as  duluess  and  slowness  is  often  merely  the  result  of  imperfect 
development  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  stnageaMi  is  Itstlf  a  dlflnUty,  and 
that  to  scold  children  as  stupid  when  they  are  doing  their  best  is  to  put  them  on  the 
high  road  to  fidlure. 

The  language  employed  must  give  no  trouble,  aad  hence  the  terms  to  be  used 
should  be  mastered  independently  before  any  reasoning  in  which  they  occur  is 
given. 

After  explanation  of  a  new  process  of  working  the  first  sums  set  should  be  exactly 
similar  to  those  gone  through  during  the  teaching,  and  sniBciently  easy  to  be  readily 
solved  if  this  has  been  understood. 

(3)  The  general  conduct  of  practice  work — Nature  of  the  examplei, 
dieciplinary  measurest  etc. — ^Directly  tbe  children  are  able  to  work 
easy  examples  vnth  success,  the  arithmetic  lessons  will  be  almost 
entirely  a  matter  of  well-ordered  practice  until  a  new  rule  has  to  be 
introduced ;  though  occasionally  passages  of  class  teaching  will  be 
given  when  any  pretty  general  failure  shews  that  a  difficulty  has  been 
encountered,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  include  any  matter  of  more 
advanced  character. 

The  main  ttaings  to  be  looked  to  will  be  :— 

(a)  The  suitability  of  the  examples. 

(6)  Neatness  of  figures,  good  form,  and  logical  arrangements. 

(c)  The  thoroughness  of  the  disciplinary  measures  to  ensure  regular 
and  vigorous  effort  and  perfect  honesty  of  performance. 

((2)  Careful  correction  of  the  exercises. 

{e)  Judicious  individual  help  given  to  duller  or  more  backward 
pupils. 

The  examides  must  be  progreeilvely  airanged,  so  as  not  only 
gradually  to  increase  in  difficulty  as  exercises  in  computation,  but, 
when  the  necessary  mechanical  skill  has  been  attained,  to  demand 
more  and  more  that  the  child  shall  exercise  his  wits.  Before  a  rule 
is  left,  his  experiences  in  applying  it  to  different  types  of  sums  should 
have  been  of  a  very  varied  character,  one  set  preparing  the  way  for, 
and  leading  up  to,  others  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

Kany  of  the  ezerdBet  sbould  bo  given  in  words,  either  dictated  or 
written  on  the  black-board,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  accustomed  to 
different  forms  of  statement,  and  exercised  in  making  the  necessary 
translation  into  figures. 

FroUleniB  should  be  introduced  early,  as  they  are  most  valuable  fi  r 
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the  purpose  of  training  the  intelligence,  and  may  easily  be  made  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  stimulating.  They  should  be  fidrly 
dedaciMe  from  the  principles  preyionely  learned;  and  the  gradual 
passage  from  easy  exercises  of  thought  to  more  difficult  and  complex 
questions  should  be  specially  attended  to,  as  at  every  point  the  pupil 
is  to  be  encouraged  to  think,  and  shewn  how  much  he  can  really 
do  by  making  the  essay  in  earnest.  The  difficulties  which  present 
themselyes  are  usually  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  that  of  disentangling  the 
various  points,  so  as  to  make  out  the  conditions  given,  and  find  the 
mode  of  discovering  the  relation  sought ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  stating 
the  whole  in  logical  order  and  the  best  form,  so  that  it  may  be  dear 
that  the  pupil  realises  the  force  of  each  step  in  the  reasoning. 

many  such  cases  the  statements  are  of  the  most  improbable  and  absnrd  character; 
whUe  the  conditions  are  sach  as  would  never  be  met  with  in  actual  experience,  and 
are  often  glaringly  at  Taiianee  with  common  sense. 

It  is  SMMt  imwlse  to  ktep  pnpUs  pliMKWng  WMrily  fbiMiH  pacts  of  oaorrtsis  of  ox- 
aetlytho  nsMkliidwltli  Om  Idoa  of  soovrlac  porftet  aeenaoy ;  as  it  is  also  to  set  long  and 
tedioos  '  grinds/  the  very  magnitude  of  which  is  a  source  of  alarm  and  conftislon,  and 
not  unfrequently  arouses  disgust  for  the  whole  subject  As  an  oeoouioiuU  test  of 
strength  in  later  practice  such  examples  may  perhaps  serve  a  useful  purpose :  but  for 
ordinary  exercise,  like  dumb-bells  that  are  too  heavy,  they  do  much  more  harm  than 
good.  Too  often  it  is  the  teacher's  ease,  not  the  child's  advantage,  which  is  con- 
sidered. "  In  arithmetic,  throughout,"  says  Mr.  Safford,  "time  must  be  taken  away 
from  riddles,  puzzles,  operations  with  enormous  numbers,  long  sums  on  the  slate  or 
black-board,  and  given  to  solid  work  in  the  elements  of  numbers,  especially  mental 
work,  to  extemporised  examples,  to  practical  applications  of  arithmetic  which  really 
mean  something." 

Frequently  in  the  exercises  of  beginners  there  is  an  atNwnoe  of  any 
definite  arrangement :  the  figures  are  crowded  together  and  badly 
spaced,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  solution  are  scattered  over  the 
paper  in  patches.  It  should  be  made  perfectly  dear  that  mwdi  la 
required  beyond  merely  getting  tlie  correct  answer.  Where  the  steps 
have  to  be  stated  in  logical  form,  these  should  be  distinctly  marked, 
and  not  confused  by  the  insertion  of  small  subsidiary  calculations 
which  should  be  jotted  down  at  the  side  or  performed  mentally. 
Badly  made  figures  are  often  mistaken,  and  irregularity  in  the  columns 
from  the  figures  not  being  properly  placed  under  one  another  is  also  a 
common  source  of  error. 
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In  some  cssei  it  is  very  useftil  to  tMfdi  tht  wOb  to  pror*  thtlr  ntalti ;  the  exercise  is 
good  practice,  it  is  generally  interesting  to  children,  and  adds  to  their  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  accuracy. 

Neatness  is  of  coune  to  be  insisted  upon,  bnt  the  elaborate  red  ink  ruling  some- 
times indulged  in  is  little  more  than  a  waste  of  time. 

The  difldpliiuuT  measures,  especially  those  taken  to  secure  that 
the  exercises  are  honestly  and  independently  performed,  are  a  matter 
of  tbe  grayest  ooncem  in  the  Class  practice  of  arltlimetio.  In  no 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  neglect  followed  by  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences than  in  this.  So  adroit  are  children  in  copying  from  one 
another,  where  the  inclination  to  do  so  exists,  that  unless  it  is  rendered 
practically  impossible  by  mechanical  arrangements,  or  the  greatest 
yigilance  is  exercised,  it  is  very  likely  to  elude  the  teacher's  notice, 
and  may  go  on  to  a  lamentable  extent  Both  morally  and  intellec- 
tnally  copying  has  the  wont  resnlts ;  and,  if  not  vigorously  checked, 
it  will  rapidly  spread,  like  a  disease,  and  soon  sap  all  self-reliance 
and  honest  independent  effort^  as  well  as  destroy  all  real  pleasure  in 
success  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  class.  Where  the 
habit  exists  to  any  great  extent,  the  teacher  should  look  upon  himself 
as  almost  entirely  to  blame,  and  be  should  never  rest  until  it  is 
completely  eradicated. 

Gopying  should  always  he  treated  as  a  grave  oflluioe.  It  is  of  no 
use  merely  to  appeal  to  a  child's  honour,  for  the  sense  of  duty  is  but 
imperfectly  developed  in  him ;  but  the  dishonesty  and  evil  results  of 
the  vice  should  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  some  punishment  will 
often  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  teacher's  ii^junctions.  Severe 
punishments  alone,  however,  are  hy  no  means  a  soffleient  remedy, 
and  in  many  cases  not  a  proper  one. 

With  regard  to  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  copying,  if  the  pupils  are  in  the 
desks,  as  they  will  be  generally  for  arithmetic  practice,  they  should  be  separated  as 
fiu*  as  possible,  and  two  sets  of  similar  sums  given  out  so  that  aAJaeeat  eUldmi  Inve 
diln«Bt  wwk.  If  the  class  is  on  the  floor  in  a  semicircle,  alternate  pupils  may  be 
made  to  advance  one  step  to  the  front,  and  those  which  remain  in  their  places  to  turn 
right  about  fkce,  or  every  succeeding  pair  may  be  made  to  stand  back  to  back.  Each 
child  should  be  taught  to  attend  absolutely  to  his  own  business,  and  to  turn  over  his 
paper  or  slate  directly  his  work  is  completed. 

There  must  be  no  loitering,  for  rapidity  is  an  important  element  in 
good  working  ;  and  it  will  generally  be  foimd,  where  the  pupil  has 
been  properly  trained,  that  speed  and  acconugr  go  together.    In  the 
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higher  classes,  when  a  i  ule  has  been  fairly  mastered,  the  pupils  may  be 
allowed  to  work  independently  from  books.  They  should  not  have 
access  to  the  answers,  however,  nor  should  these  be  given  until  tho 
work  is  completed.  The  correction  of  the  exercises  should  be 
thorough,  not  merely  the  perfunctory  marking  of  a  sum  as  wrong. 
As  a  rule,  the  pupil  should  discover  his  error  for  Mmsftlf,  and  obtain 
the  correct  result  before  the  example  is  left. 

To  encourage  rapidity,  when  all  the  members  of  a  class  are  working  the  same 
examples,  some  teachers  let  the  pnpili  eall  oat  the  ord«r  la  wbleli  they  eonplalt  tksir 
wokIl,  and  enter  the  corresponding  number  npon  their  slates.  In  many  cases,  also,  it 
will  be  fonnd  to  repay  the  small  amount  of  time  and  trouble  needed  to  reeord  the 
Bomber  of  subs  wotkod  oorr^otty  by  each  pupil.  It  is  a  itlmvlos  to  effort,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  oaaldM  the  toafchor  to  see  ozactty  iriiat  progrMi  is  bolnc  aado  by  tadlTMaals, 
and  consequently  what  special  attention  is  needed.    A  ttiao  Unit  is  also  ofraalmiany 


It  will  often  be  necessary  during  early  practice  work  to  help 
individuals  who  have  not  ftOly  grasped  the  teachis^  in  order  to 
prevent  their  remaining  idle.  The  best  way  is  to  lead  them  to 
recognise  what  is  needed  by  means  of  questions. 

A  child's  difficulties  are  often  very  real,  and  may  easily  be  missed  by  a  careleM  or 
inexperienced  teacher.  This  leads  him  to  go  into  ftirther  explanation,  or  over  the 
whole  work  again,  when  what  is  wanted  is  to  Sad  out  the  «sa«t  polat  at  wbka 
tiM  pupil's  ondoavow  to  vadorstaad  broaka  down,  and  give  Just  the  help  needed  and  no 
more. 

(4)  Oood  habits  of  calcidation. — ^Unless  carefully  looked  after, 
children  readily  adopt  roundabout  and  clumsy  ways  of  procedure,  or 
continue  to  use  the  detailed  modes  of  statement  employed  in  learning 
a  process,  long  after  these  should  have  given  way  to  more  abbreviated 
forms  which  allow  the  mind  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  partial  result  to 
another.  Bad  habits  of  calculation  once  contracted  are  difficult  to 
get  rid  of^  and  often  stick  to  a  person  through  life.  In  employing 
the  ordinary  processes — especially  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division — the  pupils  should  be  accustomed  from  the  first 
to  good  methods  of  performing  the  individual  steps,  and  to  the 
use  of  as  few  words  as  possible  In  working,  whether  spoken  aloud 
or  gone  over  mentally. 

lu  addition  for  instance,  children  should  be  taught  to  add  by  naiai^  the  aianiMln 
soBii  witlumt  moatioBing  tho  iBdividaal  avmbers.  Thus,  in  adding  9,  8,  4,  and  6,  they 
wouM  say  9,  17,  SI,  27.  Bo  in  subtraction,  directly  the  pupils  can  explain  the 
subtracting  of  a  digit  from  a  smaller  one  above,  they  should  abandon  the  practice  of 
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iitating  flaeh  step  in  detail.  Thus  in  subtracting  28  fh>m  56,  they  would  say  8  finom 
16  at  once ;  and  a  little  later  on  they  should  be  taught  to  give  the  results  merely, 
without  mentioning  how  each  is  obtained. 

Beyond  the  most  elementary  stage  eovaUac  on  the  flacera  itaoiild  not  be  allowed ;  and 
even  there  it  shoald  be  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  purposes  of  demonstration  and 
illustration  until  the  sums  of  any  two  digits  have  been  fixed  in  the  mind.  danyiBC 
ifVM  dwald  not  be  wriltea  down,  and  when  the  child  has  made  some  progress  should 
not  be  mentioned  In  passing  from  one  step  to  another. 

There  should  be  so  anoabUaff  or  wblsperliif  ef  the  icves  dariaff  work  *,  and  the  small 
subordinate  calculations,  often  required  before  a  certain  step  can  be  stated,  should 
be  performed  as  &r  as  possible  mentally. 

(5)  The  learning  of  Tables. — There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning 
arithmetical  tables,  but  one  method  of  doing  this  may  be  much  more 
intelligent  and  satisfactory  than  another.  Tables  Bbonld  not  be 
brought  before  children  too  soon,  nor  should  they  be  given  them  to 
be  learned  by  heart  without  preparation.  They  should  rather  sum 
up  and  systematise  previous  work,  so  that  the  pupils  may  both 
understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  orderly  arrangement  and 
the  grouping  of  similar  results.  Where  the  children  are  led  to 
constnict  the  tablet  for  thenuMlves,  after  having  investigated  before- 
hand the  individual  truths,  such  tables  will  be  much  more  real  and 
intelligible,  as  well  as  more  attractive,  than  when  simply  presented 
without  explanation  as  a  piece  of  task-work,  to  be  learned  by  cease- 
less repetition  only,  and  without  any  idea  of  their  usefulness  or  the 
mode  of  their  application. 

When  the  nature  of  a  table  is  clearly  understood,  the  results 
should  be  gone  over  continually  in  the  same  order,  so  long  as  the 
repetition,  whether  simultaneous  or  otherwise,  is  not  allowed  to 
become  wearisome  by  being  carried  too  far  at  one  time.  Drill  of 
thla  kind  brings  in  the  aid  of  association,  gives  a  certainty  whl<di  is 
rartiy  seenred  in  any  other  way,  and  fixes  in  the  mind  a  standard  form, 
as  it  were,  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  in  case  of  difficult.  The 
associations  in  the  end  tend  to  become  completely  automatic,  so  that 
the  results  come  instantly  and  spontaneously  into  the  mind  ;  and  so 
long  as  there  is  any  hesitation,  or  any  effort  is  required,  the  tables 
cannot  be  said  to  be  known  as  they  should  be. 

Facility  of  application  is  to  be  gained  by  numerous  and  vailed 
miso611aneou8  exercises,  performed  mentally,  and  embodying  the 
truths  which  have  been  learned. 
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In  the  case  of  additton  tad  mbtraetlMi  teblts  the  results  should  be  arrirtd  at  by  aetaal 
oIUmMt*  dtmoastrattoas,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  they  shonld  be  taught  at  the  time ;  the 
formal  drill  will  then  come  In  to  fix  the  fiusts  which  have  been  gone  over,  and  to  give 
readiness  in  reproducing  them. 

The  imltiitUoatioB  table  ihovld  be  tlio  ontoosfte  of  eoatlinied  additions  of  the  saau  anibota, 
each  column  being  bnUt  up  and  learned  before  the  next  is  proceeded  with.  The  pupil 
will  thus  realise  the  relationship  between  addition  and  multiplication,  as  well  as  the 
saving  of  time  and  labour  effected  by  remembering  the  results  once  for  all,  instead  of 
having  to  stop  and  calculate  each  aft-esh  every  time  it  is  wanted. 

Opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  advlsablUty  of  loaning  tho  oxtoadod  mvltiplkatlai  table 
firom  IS  to  SO  tlaus.  It  is  a  heavy  business,  and  for  ordinary  pupils  who  will  be  but 
little  concerned  with  calculation  afterwards  it  certainly  seems  that  the  time  required 
may  be  much  better  employed.  For  those,  however,  who  are  going  on  to  higher 
mathematical  studies,  the  knowledge  of  these  extended  results  is  usefUl,  and  in  the 
end  would  no  doubt  save  considerable  time,  especially  if  such  pupils  were  taught  to 
apply  them  In  the  many  different  ways  possible.  Still,  the  application  of  the 
method  of  multiplying  such  numbers  mentally  seems  to  serve  almost  as  well. 

For  the  fUll  illustration  of  the  Ubles  of  weights  and  moasarM  the  school  should 
possess  a  pair  of  scales  with  a  series  of  ordinary  weights,  a  two-foot  rule,  a  yard 
measure,  a  pole,  and  a  22-yard  tape  or  chain.  It  is  something  for  the  children  to 
know  these  objects,  but  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  reality  and  value  as  well  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  teaching  if  they  are  allowed  to  use  them,  as  is  so  often  recommended 
and  80  rarely  done.    In  this  respect  the  continental  schools  are  distinctly  ah^d  of  us. 

(6)  Shortened  processes,  contracted  methods,  and  approxinuUions, 
That  mode  of  working  and  of  stating  a  sum  should  be  taught  first 
which  enables  the  pupil  to  apprehend  most  clearly  the  principle  of 
the  process,  and  leads  him  to  see  throughout  exactly  what  he  is  doing, 
and  why  he  does  it ;  but,  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  work 
should  be  abbreviated  to  the  best  form  for  ordinary  practice,  and  any 
time-saving  device  should  be  adopted  which  is  within  the  child's 
power. 

Thus,  the  pupil  wlU  soon  learn  to  dispense  with  unnecessary  ciphers  in  multipli- 
cation, and  to  use  the  ordinary  form  of  short  division,  multiplication,  and  division 
by  factors,  the  compact  mode  of  working  G.C.M.  in  place  of  that  which  takes  the 
form  of  long  division,  cancelling,  etc.  The  abbreviated  method  of  performing  long 
division,  recommended  by  De  Morgan,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

If  intelligently  taught,  oblldroa  sooa  loara  to  roeogniso  whon  a  proeoM  Is  roaad-abeat  and 
evmbonNnat ;  and  if  skilfully  questioned  will  often  be  able  to  suggest  how  the  work 
n^iriy  be  curtailed.  Whon  the  tlmo  oomos  for  iatrodveiag  aa  abbroviatod  procoa,  tho  two 
ncdii  of  working  Shoald  bo  ozhibitod  oa  the  black-board  dde  by  ddo,  any  improvement 
wlucb  the  children  can  devise  being  made  use  of  and  supplemented  by  the  teacher 
vintil  what  is  wanted  is  arrived  at.  The  two  processes  should  then  be  careftilly  com- 
fmredi  and  the  saving  effected  made  clear  by  questioning,  counting  the  number  of 
flgiires  In  each,  noting  the  Increased  clearness  and  compactness  of  the  work,  and 
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The  oontraeted  metlioda  of  mnltiplication  and  division  of  decimals, 
and  of  finding  square  and  cube  roots,  are  of  much  value  in  solving 
those  harder  examples  which  the  pupils  will  meet  with  when  they 
have  mastered  the  ordinary  modes  of  working  and  come  to  the  review 
and  completion  of  these  subjects.  The  saving  of  time  will  tlien  be 
appreciated,  and  the  working  will  afford  excellent  practice  in  accurate 
calculation  as  well  as  encourage  the  pupils  to  attack  courageously 
examples  which,  without  such  aid,  would  often  be  extremely  tedious 
and  troublesome.  The  methods  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and 
when  once  learned  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten. 

Tlie  metlioda  of  obtaining  approziinatd  results,  accurate  as  £Etr  as 
is  of  any  practical  value  or  as  the  data  upon  which  they  are  founded 
will  allow,  should  also  receive  much  more  attention  than  they  usually 
do,  especially  in  the  case  of  advanced  pupils  who  are  continuing  their 
mathematical  work.  In  higher  applied  arithmetic,  particularly  where 
decimals  are  employed,  such  methods  are  a  great  saving  of  labour, 
and  impress  upon  the  pupik  the  importance  of  exercising  their 
common  sense,  and  of  examining  how  far  the  particulars  given  will 
warrant  the  accuracy  of  the  result.^ 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  decimal  is  always  the  more  accurate  the  ftuther  it  is 
carried ;  and  to  continue  the  working  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  result  ceases  to 
be  trustworthy,  or  of  the  slightest  importance,  is  absurd.  Frequently,  finom  the  very 
nature  of  the  data  given,  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  beyond  about  two  places, 
and  hence  to  calculate  the  answer  in  such  cases  to  seven  or  eight  places  is  not  only 
a  waste  of  time,  but  gives  the  pupils  a  wrong  notion  of  what  should  be  aimed  at, 
namely,  rational  results. 

The  vse  «f  loffarlthaas  Aeald  be  Uaglit  as  aa  txteastoa  of  higher  arlthmetlo,  and  not 
postponed  until  the  theory  of  them  comes  to  be  considered  in  algebra  and  trigone* 
metry.  The  solution  of  many  of  the  more  diiDcult  exam{)1es  in  such  mien  as  interest 
and  annuities  will  thus  be  brought  within  the  pupil's  power  at  an  earlier  date  than 
is  commonly  the  case. 

(7)  Books,  etc. — Arithmetic  books  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  too  soon,  and  it  Lb  a  mistake  to  begin  with  a  huge  and 
complete  treatise  at  first  At  no  stage  should  books  take  the  place 
of  teaching.  The  accounts  of  the  various  processes  should  be  given 
rather  in  the  concise  form  suited  to  review  than  in  the  full  and 

1  Manr  ot  our  bcit  arltlmiflttci  give  lom*  oxmmplcs  of  the  modes  of  urlTtng  at  ftpprozimata  reeolte 
of  neeaeeaiy  ilniiw  of  •eeataej,  aiul  the  t«ttch«r  iiuqr  obUls  mnch  eeeietence  from  ft  little  book  by 
Mr.  H.  St.  John  Hunter,  called  Decimal  Approximationt.  See al«o  two  papera  on  Tht  Jrtqf  Oomptita- 
Horn  for  tk$  purpo9n  tfScimM,  bgr  Mr.  Bjrdney  Lnpton,  In  JircKtiri,  Jaanarj  1808. 
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detailed  way  necessary  for  a  first  explanation.  Model  solutions 
should  also  be  inserted,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  oonstantij 
before  them  good  patterns  of  arrangement  The  main  use,  however, 
of  the  books  is  to  supply  well-devised  and  careAUly  graduated  ccdlec- 
tions  of  examples  for  praotloe.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  a  large  extent^ 
a  part  of  the  time-saving  machinery  of  teaching. 

There  is  no  lack  of  excellent  advaaeed  traatlaM  «a  aritbiMtle,  those  of  Brook-Smith, 
Pendlebury.  Lock,  Barnard  Smith,  llarahall  and  Welaford,  and  Elaee  being  anions 
the  best  Small  and  cheap  books  of  examples,  covering  the  ground  nsually  gone 
over  in  a  year,  are  also  numeroas,  and  will  be  found  very  useftil  for  Standard  work. 
The  defect  of  many  sach  books  is  that  the  examples  are  not  nearly  anfficieBtly  varied 
in  form,  and  the  collections  of  simple  and  interesting  problems  are  Ikr  too  meagre. 

Axitbautle  cards  are  very  naefal  in  preparing  for  examinations  within  defined  limits, 
like  those  of  the  '  Code.'  If  properly  constructed,  they  should  afford  a  large  amount 
of  diversified  and  profitable  practice  of  the  kind  needed ;  and  they  may  also  be  often 
usefully  employed  as  tinu-tuts. 

III.  The  Nature  of  the  Teachinq  to  be  oiysn  in  the  Earlt 
Staob& 

The  nature  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  will  depend  upon  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  ;  and,  unless  this  is  attended  to,  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  perform  intelligently  what  is  required  of 
him,  or  realise  in  any  adequate  degree  the  notions  with  which  he  is 
to  be  made  familiar. 

The  general  order  of  procedure,  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
which  has  to  be  taught,  may  be  stated  in  various  ways,  as  firam  things 
to  ideas,  firom  ooncrete  to  abstract,  from  intuition  to  the  employment 
of  the  reasoning  power,  from  illustnttlons  to  prindplas,  from  examples 
to  mles,  from  partienlar  trutlis  to  general  ones.  In  all  the  earlier 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  at  least,  the  work  is  necessarily  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  empirical  and  analytical ;  and  it  is  only  when  clear 
ideas  and  some  grasp  of  principles  have  been  gained  that  the  more 
scientific  and  synthetic  side  of  the  work  can  be  successfully  treated. 
This  however  is  no  argument  for  its  neglect  when  the  right  time 
arrives. 

It  was  Peetalozzi's  idea  thit  in  learning  arithmetic  children  should  follow  a  similar 
course  to  that  whereby  mankind  gradually  developed  the  power  to  calculate  and 
reason  respecting  numbers. 

(1)  First  ui£€L8  of  nwmher  as  asgodated  mtk  adval  things. — In  the 
first  stage  the  senses  of  the  child  are  active,  and  it  is  to  these  the 
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teacher  must  appeal  if  he  would  succeed.  Touch  and  sight  must  be 
made  to  assist  each  other.  By  seeing  and  handling  objects  the  child 
comes  to  rec<^ise  them  as  independent  things,  and  to  realise  the 
difference  between  one  and  more  than  one.  By  and  by  he  comes  to 
perceive  something  of  the  nature  of  a  unit,  and  of  a  group  as  made 
up  of  a  number  of  single  things.  He  thus  gradually  learns  to  count, 
and  eventually  gains  more  or  less  clear  ideas  of  the  simpler  numbers 
as  representing  groups  of  actual  things.  The  .  teaching  must  he 
syitenatlc  hnt  not  formal ;  and  while  real  training  is  being  given, 
the  whole  must  wear  to  the  pupils  the  aspect  of  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Objects  of  TariooB  kinds  which  the  children  can  handle  and  group  for  themselves— 
as  toy  bricks,  counters,  beads,  marbles,  short  laths,  strips  of  card,  small  tiles,  tin 
soldiers,  etc^as  weU  as  number  pictures  and  black-board  drawings,  may  aU  be  made  of 
the  greatest  use.  The  exercises  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways.  Much  patience 
and  brightness  of  manner  are  necessary.  The  teacher  must  enter  iuto  the  spirit  of  the 
work  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  while  the  pupils  are  guided 
by  suggestions,  questioning,  and  so  on,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  subject  them  to 
undue  constraint.  They  must  not  be  driven,  but  led  to  exercise  their  own  ingenuity, 
and  to  tell  all  they  can  find  out  Their  curiosity  will  thus  be  aroused,  they  will  be 
anxious  to  know  more,  and  will  listen  with  pleasure  and  even  avidity  to  what  the 
teacher  has  to  say. 

(2)  Realisatum  of  simple  abstrcKt  numbers, — The  next  step  is  to 
get  the  child  to  pass  from  the  realisation  of  numbers,  as  representing 
groups  of  things  present  to  sense,  to  the  abstract  notions  of  these 
numbers  stripped  of  all  associations  with  actual  objects.  The  passage 
U  a  critical  one,  and  needs  to  be  very  carefully  made.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  it  is  through  tie 
use  of  concrete  numbers,  as  representing  groups  of  things  familiar  to 
the  children  but  no  longer  before  them.  This  recollection  of  a  group 
of  objects  helps  the  conception  of  the  number  of  them,  until 
eventually  the  pupils  come  to  realise  clearly  what  is  meant  by  three 
apples,  or  five  books,  in  their  absence,  and  are  able  to  represent  ly 
a  series  of  strokes  or  marks  upon  the  black-board  the  number 
of  things  named.  By  long  continued  and  diversified  extrcises  of 
this  kind  the  pupils  gradually  recognise  that  the  numbers  are  really 
independent  of  the  things  themselves,  and  may  be  thought  of  apart 
ttom  them^ 

Any  power  oa  the  pert  of  the  ehUdra  to  rMOlso  slMtraot  BOtioBS  Is  at  frst  noa-ozlitoBt ; 
>ut  by  the  presentation  of  suitable  idea«  and  exercises  it  will  develop  gradt:any  and 

Y 
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natonlly,  if  no  attampt  be  made  to  imdaly  liasten  its  growth.  It  ia  tlie  teacher'a 
bnaineas  to  recognise  at  every  point  exactly  how  far  this  development  has  taken  place 
and  to  arrange  his  exercises  and  method  accordingly. 

(3)  First  notions  of  the  addition  and  suh^action  of  numhen. — 
When  the  children  have  obtained  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  the  Ttdue 
of  the  numbers  up  to  ten,  and  can  count  to  some  distance  beyond 
that  point,  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
processes  of  addition  and  subtraction.  The  nnmben  to  he  added 
must  be  represented  concretely,  and  the  resnlts  readied  at  flrat  by 
oonntisff  the  actual  objects.  By  frequent  and  r^ular  oral  practice, 
not  too  long  continued  at  one  time,  the  totals  of  any  two  numbers  less 
than  ten  must  be  gradually  fixed  in  the  mind  until  they  can  be  given 
at  once  as  a  single  act  of  memory.  SabtraetUa  is  best  introduced, 
perhaps,  by  addlai:  two  gronps  of  obJocts  and  then  taking  each  in  torn 
from  the  total ;  and  when  once  the  pupils  have  clearly  graspdd  the 
notions  of  addition  and  subtraction,  the  two  kinds  of  exercise  may 
proceed  side  by  side. 

The  common  practice  is  for  the  teacher  to  move  too  rapidly  to  more  difficult 
exercises,  instead  of  constantly  and  thoroughly  practising  the  children  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  easy  numbers  well  within  their  power.  Some  skill  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  exercises  becoming  tedious  fh)m  continued  iteration  of  the  same  results,  bat 
to  an  ingeniotifl  teacher  the  frequent  change  of  form  necesaaiy  will  not  present  any 
great  difficulty. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  the  ball  fhune  is  a  very  useful  piece  of  apparatus 
for  these  early  exercises.  By  its  means  all  the  ordinary  simple  facts  to  be  dealt  with 
may  easily  be  demonstrated.  Many  different  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  in  use,  one 
of  the  best  being  that  figured  by  Mr.  Fitch,i  in  which  the  wires  after  proceeding  some 
distance  verticaUy  are  bent  round  horizontally,  and  the  sise  of  the  balls  Is  increased 
Arom  right  to  left.  There  is  also  a  ledge  at  the  bottom  for  the  exhibition  of  small 
cards  on  which  the  figures  are  printed  in  bold  type. 

"The  numerical  ftame  has  been  in  use  since  1812.  It  is  sold  that  it  came  Itom 
Russia,  and  that  Russia  herself  borrowed  It  fh>m  Chiaa.'*— (Compayre.) 

(4)  The  representcUion  of  numbers  by  ivritten  symbols, — The  pupils 
will  now  be  prepared  for  learning  how  to  express  easy  numbers  by 
written  symbols,  and  will  doubtless  in  many  cases  have  felt  the  want 
of  some  means  of  doing  this  when  called  upon  to  represent  a  number 
by  a  series  of  strokes.  They  should,  without  any  reference  to  the 
decimal  notation,  be  taught  to  write  the  numbers  from  1  to  20 ;  so 
as  to  be  able  to  give  at  once  the  number  corresponding  to  any 

I  /.#flfNmw  on  TfoeMnff,  p.  114  (1881), 
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symbol,  or  vice  versct,  and  also  to  represent  by  written  figures  little 
sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  after  these  have  been  worked 
mentally. 

The  teaching  of  the  symbob,  or  flgares  representiDg  nnmbers,  is  a  mach  easier 
matter  than  training  tlie  pupils  to  conceive  the  numbers  themselves  as  objects  of 
thought  The  oral  work  will  gradually  be  systematised  in  the  form  of  tables,  the 
results  being  in  the  first  instance  discovered  by  the  pupils  themselves  and  put  upon 
the  blaok-board.  These  will  be  gone  over  time  after  time  in  this  and  succeeding 
stages  until  they  are  known  with  certainty  and  exactness,  and  instantly  come  up 
idld  the  consciousness  without  effort  when  wanted. 

(5)  Introduction  to  the  principle  of  the  decimal  notation, — When 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work  has  been  properly  taught,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  decimal  notation  may  readily  be  explained,  the  changes 
from  one  denomination  to  another  being  fully  illustrated  objectively 
in  a  way  shortly  to  be  described.  At  the  hundreds  a  pause  should  be 
made,  and  the  working  extended  to  simple  examples  in  addition  and 
subtraction,  the  latter,  however,  being  still  confined  to  cases  in  which 
each  figure  in  the  subtrahend  is  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  in 
the  minuend 

In  the  examples  concrete  numbers  should  be  used,  and  the  results  may  be  tested  as 
often  as  Is  thought  desirable  by  api^eal  to  actual  objects.  Oral  work  will  be  regularly 
continued,  a  portion  of  each  lesson  being  allotted  to  this,  as  will  also  easy  exercises 
in  the  analysis  of  simple  numbers,  so  that  the  children  may  be  led  to  recognise  the 
various  ways  in  which  each  may  be  made  up. 

(6)  The  gradual  withdravxil  of  objective  demonstrations, — As  soon 
as  the  children  have  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  concrete  num- 
bers, and  have  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  grasp  in  some 
degree  the  meaning  of  abstract  numbers  and  to  employ  them  in  their 
exercises,  objective  demonstrations  and  illustrations  should  gradually 
be  withdrawn  as  a  basis  of  the  teaching,  and  only  used  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  or  to  make  clear  some  new  principle.  The  intuitional 
stage  of  aritlimetlo  is  a  very  important  one,  as  npon  the  way  in 
which  this  is  mastered  will  depend  very  largely  the  ftitnze  saocess 
of  the  pupils  in  understanding  the  fundamental  processes  of  the 
snliiiect,  and  their  power  to  apply  them  intelligently.  But,  while 
the  children  must  not  be  pressed  unduly,  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
them  confined  to  such  exercises  when  they  become  capable  of  being 
led  step  by  step  to  perform  easy  exercises  of  thought,  and  to  draw 
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simple  conclusions  without  any  association  with  actual  things  to 
assist  them. 

The  gradual  paaaage  from  teaching  based  npon  appeals  to  the  senses  to  that  of  a 
more  al^stract  and  logical  kind  needs  to  be  yery  carefoUy  made,  and  to  connect  the 
two  satisfactorily  demands  a  good  deal  of  Insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  child's 
mind  is  expanding,  as  well  as  Judgment  in  devising  suitable  and  varied  exercises. 

Grvbe's  Method. 

This  is  a  carefully  developed  attempt  to  give  the  child  ftall  and 
accurate  notions  of  the  nature,  ^properties,  and  comUnatlonB  of  all 
numbers  up  to  100,  by  means  of  thorough  analysis  and  comparison 
based  on  well-selected  and  systematically  arranged  illustrations.  The 
order  of  the  work  is  perfectly  clear  and  regular  throughout  Each 
number  is  in  turn  made  the  subject  of  special  teaching  of  the  object- 
lesson  kind,  and  all  the  elementary  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  within  the  limits  of  the  number,  are 
performed  in  connection  with  it  before  the  next  number  is  considered. 

"  The  four  processes,"  says  Mr.  Soldan,^  to  whom  the  present  writer 
Lb  very  largely  indebted  for  the  account  of  the  method  here  given, 
"  are  the  direct  result  of  comparing,  or  'measuring'  as  Grube  calls  it, 
two  numbers  with  each  other.  Only  when  the  child  can  perform  all 
these  operations,  for  instance,  within  the  limits  of  2,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed really  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  number.  So  Grube 
takes  up  one  number  after  the  other,  and  compares  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding ones  in  all  imaginable  ways."  This  systematic  *  measuring' 
and  the  presentment  of  it  to  the  eye  by  arrangements  of  large  dots 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  plan  ;  the  leading  principle  of  the  work, 
however,  is  ftiU  objective  Illustration. 

The  First  Stage  includes  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten,  and  with 
this  work  Grube  would  occupy  a  year,  about  two  hours  a  week  being 
probably  the  time  he  intends  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  further  extension  of  the  method,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  this  early  teaching  the  plan  is  an  admirable 
one ;  and  that  a  pupil  who  had  gone  through  the  whole  method 
would  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  after  work,  and  find  many  of  his 
difficulties  lightened. 

\  8m  OivU'b  Method  ^  TtacMng  ArUkmttie  explained,  by  Mr.  F.  Luuia  Soldut,  when  tli*  taadacr 
wtll  flod  ft  full  Mooaut  of  th«  detittls.  and  vwry  numeruos  iUnatrationa  of  the  mode  ofapplylQS  the 
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The  steps  of  tlie  work  with  each  number  are  as  follows,  the  first 
three  being  exercises  in  what  is  caUed  the  pure  number : — 

(a)  '  Measnxlng'  (Le.  comparing)  the  number  with  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding numbers,  commencing  with  1,  by  means  of  addition,  multipli- 
cation, subtraction,  and  division ;  comparison  by  all  these  processes 
being  gone  through  with  one  pair  of  numbers  before  the  next  is  taken 
up.  "  In  the  process  of  measuring,  pupils  must  acquire  the  utmost 
mechanical  skill'' 

"  Since  this  measuring,"  says  Grube,  "  can  take  place  either  in  relation  to  difference 
(arithmetical  ratio),  or  in  relation  to  quotient  (geometrical  ratio),  it  will  be  found  to 
comprise  the  first  four  rules.  A  comparison  of  two  numbers  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  one  of  the  four  processes. 

Ike  eonparlaon  is  always  to  bs  nade  by  bmshs  of  olijeets  (as  fingers,  beads,  members  of 
the  class,  lines,  etc),  which  represent  Uie  numbers  dealt  with,  so  that  at  every  step 
the  children  reach  by  actual  experience  the  truth  they  have  to  learn. 

(6)  Practice  in  solTing  rapidly  exercises  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  gone  through,  so  that  the  children  may  acquire  readiness,  and 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  obseryation  may  be  thoroughly  committed 
to  memory. 

The  four  elementary  processes  are  combined  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  afford  exten- 
sive and  diversified  exercise,  until  the  pupils  can  give  at  once  the  final  result  of  several 
steps  taken  quickly  in  succession. 

(c)  Finding  and  solving  comUnationB  of  the  numbers  being  treated, 
in  order  to  bring  out  more  particularly  their  numerical  relations. 

These  relations  are  dealt  with  by  brisk  questioning  of  a  veiy  simple  kind,  tlie  same 
fttct  being  asked  for  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

{d)  Bxerdses  in  examples  with  applied  numbers.  These  are  really 
little  problems  involving  only  the  numbers  and  relationships  already 
known.  They  are  "given  to  show  that  applied  numbers  hold  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  that  pure  numbers  do."  "  Copious  ex- 
amples, clothed  in  the  most  varied  forms,  should  be  solved,"  and 
illustrated  by  means  of  drawings,  strokes,  etc. 

Grube  lays  stress  on  these  exercises,  as  offering  "  a  good  test  as  to  whether  the 
rasnlts  of  the  examination  of  the  arithmetical  relations  of  the  number  treated  have 
been  converted  into  ideas  by  a  process  of  mental  assimilation." 
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ILLITBTRATION— THE  NTrMBEB  FIVE. 


i.  The  Pore  Number. 

(a)  MEASURING. 

• 

• 

•         •         •              5 

(1)  By  1. 

• 

1+1+1+1+1=5 

• 
• 
• 

5x1  =  5 
5-1-1-1-1=1 

6+1  =  6 

(2)  By  2. 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

2 
2     - 

1 

2+2+1=5 
2x2+1=5 
5-2-2=1 
5-r-2  =  2  (1  remainder) 

(3)  By  3. 

3+2=5;  2+3=5 

•    • 

•     2 

1x3+2=5 

•    • 

S 

' 

5-3=2;   5-2=3 
5-f-  3  =  1  (2  remainder) 

(4)  By  4 

4+1=5;    1+4=5 

•   • 

•   • 

4 

1x4+1=6 

• 

1 

5-4=1;   5-1=4 

5-r-4  =  l  (1  remainder) 

"All  the  solutions  of  ilieue  examples  are  the  result  of  obHervaiion  from  illustratiooa 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  class ;  without  tliem  this  kind  of  instruction  is  worthless." 

(b)   PRACTICE   IN   THE    RAPID    SOLUTION    OF    MISCELLANEOUS 
EXAMPLES. 

The  exercises  are  made  as  varied  as  possible,  and  the  steps  are 
given  out  as  rapidly  as  the  children  are  able  to  follow.    Thus— 

3  +  1-2X2  +  1-3=?; 

3  +  2-4X4,  tjike  one  half  of  it,  +3  =  ?;  etc. 

The  operations  are  performed  in  the  order  indicated,  the  bracketing  power  of  the 
multiplication  sign  being  here  dibreganled. 


4^ 
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*'  It  would  b«  a  great  mistake  to  drill  on  the  same  example  until  the  pupils  can 
remember  it.  .  .  .  Every  example  should  be  a  new  one  to  the  pupil,  and  Judgment 
should  be  appealed  to  as  well  as  memory." 

(c)   COMBINATIONS. 

The  questions  and  exercises  are  here  directed  chiefly  to  test  under- 
standing, and  to  bring  out  the  relationships  of  the  numbers  in  different 
ways. 

How  many  times  must  I  take  1  to  get  6  ?  What  number  is  one- 
fifth  of  5  ?  How  many  must  I  take  from  5  to  leave  3  ?  How  many 
must  I  add  to  3  to  get  6  ?  I  take  away  1  from  5,  what  is  half  the 
number?  etc. 

iL  Applied  Examples. 

These  are  small  problems  of  a  very  easy  character  which  the  pupil 
is  called  upon  to  solve  mentally.  For  instance :  A  man  has  three 
cows  in  one  field  and  two  in  another,  how  many  cows  has  he  in  the 
two  fields  ?  Robert  is  five  years  old  and  Willie  is  three,  how  much 
older  is  Robert  than  Willie  ]  Five  apples  were  given  to  three  boys, 
the  youngest  received  one,  how  many  did  each  of  the  others  get  1 
A  boy  has  three  marbles,  he  loses  two,  has  three  given  to  him,  and 
gives  two  away,  how  many  has  he  in  the  end  ?  etc. 

Onibe  insists  upon  ft«q«Mit  and  rtgolsr  rerlaw,  upon  the  lesson  being  a  traialac  in  the 
oorrMt  us  of  laagaags,  and  upon  the  teacher  laying  special  stnss  on  the  procMs  of  sohrlag 
oatfh  saaaplo.  No  new  number  is  to  be  dealt  vfUh  until  the  previmu  one  u  perfecUjf 
mastered.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  little  pictures  for  thsmselves 
in  illustration  of  their  work. 

Sufficient  time  must  be  spent  by  the  pupils  in  writing  tlie  flgnrei 
for  them  to  do  this  with  neatness  and  despatch.  Each  number  has  an 
Invariable  diagram  associated  with  It,  and  as  this  always  follows  the 
same  order  and  mode  of  construction  as  the  preceding  ones,  the  pupils 
"  soon  become  able  to  prepare  the  work  for  each  coming  number  by 
writing  its  diagram  on  their  slates." 

In  the  Second  Stage  we  pass  to  the  numbers  from  10  to  ICX),  which 
are  to  be  studied  during  the  second  year,  as  the  lessons  are  now 
supposed  to  be  longer.  The  work  is  substantially  of  the  same  kind 
as  for  the  smaller  numbers,  objective  illustrations  (fingers  and  lines 
more  particularly)  being  still  considered  a  most  important  element 
in  the  exercises.  "  Each  new  number  Is  not  compared  with  all  the 
nnmben  below  ItseU;  but  with  the  numbers  firom  1  to  10  only.  .  .  • 
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Oral  comparison  by  addition  and  subtraction  usually  takes  the  foma 
of  counting  upwards  or  downwards  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc" 
This  is  continued  until  the  greatest  facility  is  gained.  Practice  in 
the  rapid  solution  of  miscellaneous  examples  is  to  be  particularly 
attended  to. 

"  Comparlaon  by  means  of  addition  and  sabtracUon  forms,  as  a  rule,  the  sul^ect  of 
oral  work  only :  comparison  by  multiplication  and  division  is  practiMd  both  orally 
and  in  writing." 

"  More  time  is  to  be  given  to  the  lower  nombers,  fh>m  1  to  S4,  and  especially  to 
numbers  that  are  of  importance  in  applied  examples  as  representing  some  division  ia 
compound  numbers,  such  as  12,  14,  16,  16,  18,  80,  21,  24,  26,  28,  80,  86,  48,  6d,  64, 
72,  etc" 

*'  Oreattst  dtrsnitj  of  ezfirMdoa  and  sufficient  ^*ariety  are  aimed  at  in  the  selection 
of  examples,  in  pure  as  well  as  in  spplied  numbers,  so  that  the  pupil  may  free  himself 
gradually  from  the  uniformity  of  the  elementary  diagram  and  schedule.  Applied 
•samplM  ihovM  not  go  boyond  tho  Halt  of  qvsUUttvo  rdattoaa  taken  f^om  dally  lite  with 
wklch  thi  papll  ta  fsaiUiar.  This  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  inventing  examples 
himself,  and  the  permission  to  give  an  example  to  the  class  may  be  made  a  reward  for 
that  pupil  who  succeeds  in  finding  the  solution  of  some  examples  first." 

lY.  Suggestions  rbspegting  the  Teaching  of  the  Rules. 

Where  the  early  stages  of  arithmetic  have  been  properly  dealt 
with,  the  more  formal  teaching  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  rules  and 
processes  are  concerned,  will  follow  naturally.  The  necessity  for 
IntelU^rent  nnderstandinff  at  every  stage  must  be  kept  clearly  in 
view,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  development  of  the  child  will  allow,  he 
may  get  £rm  hold  of  the  principles  involved,  learn  to  reason  for 
himself,  and  eventually  acquire  the  power  to  follow  a  complex  chains^ 
of  reasoning  presented  to  him.  The  teaehlng  will  gradually  grow 
more  and  more  methodical  as  the  pupil  becomes  disciplined  to  follow 
the  instruction ;  and  much  varied  practice,  both  in  oral  and  written 
work,  will  need  to  be  given  throughout  to  ensure  the  requisite  speed 
and  accuracy  in  calculation. 

At  certain  intervals  in  the  teaching  of  the  rules  the  previous  work 
Bbottld  be  thoroughly  revised,  and  increased  attention  given  on  each 
occasion  to  the  more  distinctly  scientific  side  of  the  subject.  Such 
revision  should  not  only  freshen  up  what  has  already  been  learned, 
and  extend  the  pupil's  practice  to  more  difficult  examples  and  pro^ 
blems,  but  should  broaden  and  deepen  his  views  of  the  subject  and 
make  clear  the  relationship  of  the  various  processes. 
The  explanation  of  the  rules  themselves,  and  of  the  ordinary  forms  in  which  the 
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6ftlcQlatioii«  should  be  made,  will  not  here  be  given ;  u  the  teacher  should  already  be 
acquainted  with  them,  aud  if  not,  they  may  be  found  in  any  good  arithmetic  book. 

(1)  Notation  and  Numeration. — The  kind  of  preliminary  teaching 
which  should  be  given  has  abeady  been  described.  The  children 
will  have  been  taught  how  to  write  down  the  figure  corresponding 
to  any  number  of  objects  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  digits. 
The  main  point  of  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  to  give  them  a 
clear  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  local  value  of  the  figures  in  a 
number. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  the  teacher  may  make  use  of  three  card- 
board trays  (one  for  individual  objects,  another  for  groups  of  ten, 
and  a  third  for  hundreds)  and  thin  strips  of  wood  or  card  which  can 
be  tied  together.  If  preferred,  large  beads,  some  loose  and  others 
strung  on  threads  in  tens,  may  be  used  ;  or  the  subject  may  be  illus- 
trated in  scores  of  other  ways  which  the  teacher  may  devise  for 
himselfl 

The  trays  should  be  represented  on  the  black-board  by  means  of 
three  rectangular  compartments — labelled,  as  the  points  are  reached 
in  the  teaching,  ones  place,  tens  place,  hundreds  place.  In  these 
compartments  the  corresponding  figures  should  be  written  as  the 
objects  or  groups  are  exhibited.  The  mode  of  combining  things 
into  tens,  and  the  writing  of  the  figure  representing  them  in  a  special 
place,  should  be  fully  illustrated,  and  the  children  should  be  called 
upon  to  write  in  the  proper  compartment  on  the  blackboard  the 
figures  corresponding  to  the  number  of  individual  objects  (less  than 
10),  or  of  groups  of  ten,  which  are  shown,  each  set  of  things  being 
at  the  same  time  placed  in  its  proper  tray. 

The  use  of  the  cipher  to  show  where  there  are  no  objects  of  that  kind  to  be  repre- 
sented should  be  made  clear,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  not  putting  it  in  front  of  a 
number,  and  the  pupils  should  then  be  exercised  in  writing  down  numbers  as  the 
teacher  names  them,  without  illustzution.  At  first  the  numbers  should  be  given  out 
as  1  ten  and  8  ones,  6  tens  and  4  ones,  and  so  on ;  but  very  soon  the  meaning  of  the 
suffixes  *teen  and  *ty  in  such  words  as  thirteen,  twenty,  etc.,  should  be  explained,  and 
the  mode  of  giving  out  changed  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  introduction  of  the  word 
unite  will  give  no  trouble. 

The  passage  to  numbers  of  tliree  flgores  will  be  explained  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  described  above  for  the  change  at  10,  the  columns 
now  being  separated  by  lines.  The  whole  should  be  illustrated 
objectively,  and  the  pupils  thoroughly  practised,  first  on  the  black» 
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board  and  then  on  their  slates,  in  writing  down  in  the  proper  spaces 
any  numbers  up  to  999. 

When  this  can  be  managed  readily,  the  lines  may  be  abandoned, 
and  the  three  initial  letters  H,  T,  U  introduced,  both  on  the  black- 
board and  on  the  slates,  to  mark  the  heads  of  the  columns  in  which 
the  figures  are  to  be  written.  Beyond  this  point  the  teacher  should 
not  proceed  until  the  children  can  write  down  quickly  and  correctly 
any  number  within  the  limits,  whether  containing  ciphers  or  not. 

The  pnnciple  should  now  be  fully  understood,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding work  the  teacher  should  not  proceed  to  thousands,  then  to 
tens-of-thousands,  and  so  on,  in  separate  steps,  but  Introdnce  tlie 
three  ooliumu  for  the  thousands  at  the  aajne  time.  These  should  be 
considered  a  group,  and  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
children  that  the  numbers  are  to  be  written  down  exactly  as  before, 
except  that  those  called  thousands  will  be  entered  in  three  places 
specially  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  These  should  at  first  be  separated 
off  by  a  vertical  line  thus — 

Thousands,  Units, 


H 

T 

U 

H 

T 

U 

3 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

5 

2 

1 

7 

4 

3 

The  presentation  of  millions  and  thousands  of  mUUons  should  be 
made  In  exactly  the  same  way ;  and  the  children  should  be  taught 
not  only  to  write  down  the  numbers  but  to  read  them  when  written. 
In  case  of  any  difficulty,  the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to  write 
down  the  group  of  three  figures  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do, 
and  then  to  transfer  it  to  its  proper  place. 

Suppose,  for  ioHtauce,  he  bas  to  write  804  millions,  and  writes  S4  millioDs  instead, 
lie  should  be  made  to  write  304  by  itself,  and  then  shown  that  this  niuuber  will 
always  be  written  down  in  the  same  way,  but  if  millions,  it  will  be  written  in  the 
millions  places,  and  so  on. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  most  children  pick  up  notation  and  numeration  in 
this  way.  The  introduction  of  cipliers  soon  ceases  to  present  any  difficulty,  and  often 
the  greatest  interest  is  evinced  in  the  exercise  from  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  per* 
form  it  with  certainty  and  success. 

When  the  pupils  have  learned  well  the  relative  position  of  the 
groups,  and  can  write  down  readily  any  reasonable  numbers  with  the 
aid  of  the  headings,  these  should  gradually  be  withdrawn,  an  inter- 
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mediate  step  being  the  Bubstitution  of  three  dots  for  the  initial  letters 
to  mark  the  columns  in  each  group,  thus — 

560I302I746 

•The  dots  and  divisional  lines  may  be  retained  for  some  time,  until 
eventually  the  whole  are  abandoned,  and  the  vertical  lines  are 
broken  up  into  commas,  which  should  continue  to  be  used 
throughout 

lo  view  of  MsUting  the  decomposition  of  numberti  it  is  useful  to  pnusUso  the 
pupils  in  writing  down  the  parts  of  a  number  first,  and  then  to  combine  tltem, 
thus— 


=35,678. 


A  number  may  also  be  written  on  tlie  blackboard  and  the  class  called  upon  to 
name  the  parts  sepantely  in  order,  or  to  give  the  denomination  of  any  figure  pointed 
out,  as  5  thousands,  7  tens,  and  so  on.  The  effect  of  0  placed  to  the  right  of  a  number 
as  amounting  to  a  multiplication  by  10,  should  be  clearly  apprehended. 

The  teaching  of  notation  and  numeration  wfll  not  be  carried  through  sU  at  once, 
but  gradually  extended  and  combined  wiUi  the  working  of  easy  examples  in  the 
elementary  rules.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,  however,  for  taking  so  long  a 
time  over  it  as  is  usually  taken. 

The  fbttdamental  idea  of  our  decimal  notation  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
primitive  habit  of  counting  on  the  fingers,  and  the  figures  are  still  called  di^.  The 
device  of  giving  the  figures  a  local  value,  increasing  tenfold  to  the  left,  was  a  veiy  great 
advance;  and  towards  this  the  invention  of  the  cipher  must  have  been  a  most 
important  step.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation  into 
Europe  is  not  clear.  *'  Certain  it  is  that  the  system  was  in  the  hsnds  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Arabs  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  they  ascribe  it  to  the  Hindoos. 
llMre  seesM  to  have  beea  so  general  us  of  AraMe  avmerals  ia  Evrope  before  the  iaveatlaa 
of  priaUaff,  and  the  works  ot  Caxton  do  not  contain  them  except  in  woodcuts.  Mer- 
chants continued  to  keep  their  accounts  in  Roman  numerals  till  the  sixteenth 
Gentui7."~<Sonnenschein's  Cye.  qf  Education,) 

(2)  Addition,— To  give  children  the  training  required  at  this  stage, 
there  must  be  a  judicious  admixture  of  oral  and  written  work. 
Unless  the  pupil  learns  to  add  rapidly  and  accurately  hi^  whole  after 
work  will  be  hampered  ;  but  this  is  to  be  secured  far  more  by 
qrstematlo  practloe  in  adding  aloud  than  by  grinding  at  long  written 
examples. 


One  capital  means  of  oral  exenise  is  to  put  upon  the  blackboard  all  the  1 
tisas  ef  a  da^  Muber  wttk  the  aamben  «Bd«r  a  kaadred,  wkkh  yredaee  a  ewtala  tgwe  ia 
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th«  miita  plMe.l    For  instance,  the  following  will  be  the  first  two  series  of  the  oom- 
binations  prodacing  5. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 

1 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

64 

64 

74 

84 

94 

2 

S 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

63 

63 

73 

83 

93 

Baeh  set  should  be  taken  in  order  and  gone  over  again  and  again  by  the  dais 
simultaneously  until  the  results  are  known. 

Tskinff  each  of  th«  dlfits la  tura,  and  tAMag  the  mm»  vumhu  eeatiaaally  aalU  afcaatfred 
Is  readied  is  another  useflil  oral  exercise  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  which 
affords  the  most  ample  and  varied  practice.  Thus  if  we  select  the  number  S  as  the 
one  to  be  added  we  have 

1,  4,  7,  10,  18,  16,  19,  2fi,  etc, 

2,  6,  8,  11,  14,  17,  20,  23,  etc., 

and  so  on,  commencing  with  each  digit  up  to  9. 

Ordinary  miaeeUsaeoas  mental  exorelBM,  mostiy  of  an  applied  kind,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  children  should  also  be  trained  to  add  tosether  laeiitslly  aay  two 
Bvmben,  eaoh  of  which  IsUh  thsa  100,  until  they  can  give  the  sum  at  once.  "The  shortest 
method  of  doing  this  is  not  by  adding  the  units,  carrying  if  necessary  to  the  tens,  and 
then  adding  the  tens,  but  by  adding  the  tens  of  the  one  number  to  the  whole  of  the 
otlier,  and  afterwards  adding  the  units."  With  advanced  pupils  it  is  quite  possible  to 
extend  this  to  Uie  adding  of  two  columns  at  once,  which  saves  half  the  carrying,  but 
is  difficult  to  manage  without  considerable  practice. 

The  mode  of  performing  written  exercises  in  addition  is  qnite 
simple,  and  needs  the  careful  working  of  a  few  examples  on  the  black- 
board rather  than  any  elaborate  explanation.  The  chief  point  of  dUB- 
cnlty  is  the  principle  of  carrying,  the  change  of  unit  being  at  first  a 
troublesome  step  for  the  child.  This  may,  perhaps,  best  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  numbers,  the  child  being  called 
upon  to  go  through  the  work  in  detail  until  it  is  clearly  understood. 

For  purposes  of  veiiflcatiun  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  add  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  he  at  first  adopted. 

(3)  Subtraction. — In  the  earliest  exercises  each  figure  of  the  subtra- 
hend  should  be  less  than  the  corresponding  one  of  the  minuend. 
Beyond  tliis  point  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods  is  in 
use. 

(a)  '  Borrowing  and  carrying '  plan.  Suppose  we  have  to  subtract 
259  from  345  ;  the  child  in  going  through  the  process  in  detail,  would 

1  The  teacher  may  aoe  the  combinatioDi  for  the  whole  of  the  digiti  worked  out  in  Ur.  Calkins' 
Jftw  Primart  (Weet  1 
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say — *^0  from  5  I  cannot,  borrow  10,  9  from  15  leaves  6  and  carry 
one  to  6,  5  and  1  are  6,"  etc  The  method  is  completely  worthless 
aa  an  exercise  of  intelligence,  and  is  now  being  generally  abandoned. 

Mr.  Fitch  says :  *'  Language  like  this,  which  simulates  explanation  and  is  yet  utterly 
unintelligible,  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  a  child." 

(6)  Plan  of  ^  equal  additions.'  This  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  not  altered  if  the  same  number  be 
added  to  each,  TTen  is  chosen  for  convenience.  Taking  the  example 
given  above,  the  child  would  say — "  9  from  5  I  cannot,  add  10,  9 
from  15  leaves  G,  add  1  to  the  next  figure  in  the  bottom  line,  that  is 
5  and  1  are  6"  etc.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  '  borrowing 
and  carrying '  plan  in  language,  and,  although  artificial,  it  is  intelli- 
gible, and  not  difficult  to  explain. 

Many  teachers  ikvour  this  plan,  especially  those  who  have  been  taught  the  '  bor- 
rowing and  carrying'  plan  themselves  in  childhood.  Mr.  Fitch  says :  "  By  the  'equal 
additions'  method  we  do  not  solve  the  problem  proposed  but  another  giving  the 
same  result." 

In  a  variety  of  the  plan,  the  figure  to  be  subtracted  is  taken  from  10,  and  the  result 
added  to  the  digit  in  the  top  line,  thus—"  9  from  10  leaves  1 ;  6  and  1  are  0,  put  down 
«,"  etc. 

(c)  '  Deoompoaition,' '  changing,*  or  '  natoial '  plan.  This  has  grown 
rapidly  in  favour  of  late  years,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  much  the  most  satisfiELctory  method  to  adopt. 
Taking  the  same  example  as  before,  the  detailed  working  would  be — 
"9  from  5  I  cannot,  take  1  ten  from  the  4,  change  it  into  ones,  and 
add  it  to  the  5  making  15,  9  from  15  leaves  6 ;  there  is  now  3  in  the 
tens  place,  5  from  3  I  cannot,  take  1  from  the  hundreds,"  etc. 

The  analysis  of  the  numbers  is  of  much  importance  in  explaining 
the  principle.  For  the  first  few  sums  the  steps  may  be  separated 
thus  :— 

345  =  200+130  +  16 
259  =  200+   60  +  9 

*  86=  80  +  6 


The  first  explanations  should  be  gone  over  slowly.  The  principle 
may  easily  be  illustrated  objectively  by  some  strings  of  large  be^^ds  ; 
and  as  an  aid  to  correct  working,  until  the  method  is  completely 
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grasped,  the  pnpils  may  also  be  allowed  to  cross  off  ihe  figares 
changed,  as  in  (i)  below,  or  dots  may  be  placed  over  them  as  in  (it). 

(i)  (ii) 

^    \    b  3    4    5 

2     5     9  2     5     9 


8    6  8    6 


Tb«  gr«a#  source  of  trooble  is  supposed  to  be  dianging  scrottU  series  of  eiphen  as 
in  the  following  example : — 

5,000.004 
8,125,985 


No  doabt  this  needs  careftil  teaching,  bat  when  once  the  children  have  been  i 
to  comprehend  the  case  with  one  0,  the  rest  is  rapidly  understood ;  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  soon  the  children  come  to  grasp  the  idea,  which  should  be  impressed 
upon  them,  that  when  we  change  across  any  number  of  O's  they  all  become  9*8. 

A  trial  of  the  plan  will  soon  convince  the  teacher  that  the  difficulties  are  often  mack 
over-estimated,  and  that  when  children  have  been  thoroughly  taught  the  principle  of 
notation,  the  understanding  of  the  mode  of  working  demands  no  more  fhim  them 
than  with  any  other  plan,  while  it  is  at  least  equally  rapid  in  practice.  The  method, 
also,  is  parfeetty  ia  aeeord  with  the  aaada  and  •zpaxtoneas  of  ttM  pvpUa  la  ethv  parts  af 
aritiuaetie— cj^.  the  changing  of  money,  etc,  in  comiK>und  subtraction  exactly  as  in 
ordinary  life,  and  Uie  analysis  of  numbers  in  explanation  all  through.  This  preservm- 
tion  of  the  unlfonnity  and  continuity  of  the  child's  experiences  is  of  more  importance 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

(d)  Plan  of  so-called  *  complementary  addition.'  In  this  the  child 
has  to  find  in  each  case  some  number  which,  added  to  the  bottom 
figure,  will  give  the  corresponding  figure  in  the  top  line.  Thus,  with 
the  previous  example,  in  going  fully  through  the  work,  he  would 
say — "  9  and  6  are  15,  put  down  6  and  carry  1 ;  5  and  1  are  6,  6  and 
8  are  14  ; "  and  so  on. 

This  plan  was  suggested  by  De  Morgan  as  rendering  easier  the  shortened  foim  of 
long  divisioiL  It  has  recently  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  teachers  as  though  it 
were  a  new  discovery.  As  a  general  method  of  teaching  auhtraclion  it  is  certainly  not 
advisable. 

Wbatever  plan  of  subtraction  is  adopted,  that  alone  shonld  be 
tangbt,  not  only  to  the  same  children,  but  throughout  the  school 
To  change  from  one  to  another  would  utterly  confuse  the  pupil ;  and 
to  be  expert  he  needs  to  perfinrm  tlie  work  always  in  the  same  way 
vsam  It  grows  into  a  Habit. 
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All  methods  of  Bubtractlon  In  the  end  become  mechanical  in  practice,  and  mnst  do 
■o  if  the  work  is  to  be  rapid ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  child  should  not  clearly 
understand  the  process  he  uses,  and  be  able  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  it 
when  questioned.  The  detailed  modes  of  statement  given  above  would  not  of  course 
be  adopted  in  ordinary  working. 

Onl  exerdias  Shovld  tarm  part  of  tli*  rtgalar  elaa  work.  These  may  readily  be  given 
by  subtracting  each  of  the  digits  continuously  fix>m  all  the  numbers  in  turn  from  10 
to  100.  Thus,  suppose  4  to  be  the  digit  chosen,  and  87  the  number  at  which  the  sub- 
traction is  to  begin,  the  class  would  say  S3,  20,  25,  21,  etc.  Practice  should  also  be 
given  in  saVtraetlaff  at  oaoa  nvmben  of  two  flgnrta;  the  tens  of  the  subtrahend  should 
be  subtracted  first  and  then  the  units  firom  the  result 

(4)  MvJtiplication.—Tihe  children  should  be  made  to  realise  that 
multiplication  is  but  a  sliort  mode  of  arrlyixig  at  the  result  of  a  sezles 
of  repeated  additions  of  tlie  same  number ;  and  that  it  is  made  possible 
only  by  remembering  the  series  of  sums  of  each  digit  taken  up  to  a 
certain  number  of  times.  A  simple  example  or  two  worked  out  by 
actual  addition,  and  then  by  multiplication,  will  make  eyident  how 
much  time  and  trouble  is  saved  by  fixing  these  individual  results  in 
the  mind  instead  of  having  to  recalculate  them  every  time  we  need 
to  employ  them. 

The  best  way  of  stating  the  results  having  been  illustrated,  the  pupils  should  con- 
struct the  tables  for  themselves  as  previously  mentioned.  Each  column  should  be 
taken  up  in  turn,  carefully  learned,  and  practice  given  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
working  of  examples  before  the  next  is  proceeded  with: 

Multiplication  by  one  figure  offers  no  difficulty  directly  the  tables 
are  known,  and  if  notation  has  been  properly  taught  the  pupil  will 
already  understand  that  multiplying  by  10,  100,  etc.,  is  nt  once 
performed  by  adding  the  required  numbers  of  ciphers. 

In  explaining  the  process  of  lonsr  mnlti]>llcation,  it  is  useful  to 
analyse  the  first  example  or  two  as  in  (i)  below  ;  then  to  show  how 
the  work  may  be  best  arranged,  as  in  (ii),  and  finally  to  point  out  the 
uselessness  of  the  ciphers  struck  off : — 


(i) 


9764x4258 
=9704  X  (4000  +  200  -f-  50  +  8) 


9764  X  8=  78112 
9764  X  50=  488200 
9764  X  200-  1962800 
9764  X  4000  =  39056000 


9764x4258  =  41575112 
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(ii) 
9764 
4258 

78112 

488201^ 

19528^(^ 


41575112 


The  children  should  be  questioned  so  as  to  find  out  for  themselyes 
the  rule  for  writing  down  the  partial  products  in  their  proper  places, 
viz. — the  first  figure  of  each  line  muet  he  tpritten  under  the  figure  used 
as  a  multiplier  for  thai  line. 

Children  ftvqaently  find  difflcnlty  with  •Tampiti  vtera  dpiMn  oeew  in  tte  aiMAt  of 
«h«  aialttplitr,  u  54S2  X  2007.  In  any  error  arising  from  misplacing  a  partial  prodoct, 
they  should  at  once  be  made  to  give  the  mle,  and  then  to  point  oat  where  in  theii 
working  it  has  not  been  followed. 

Some  teachers  advocate,  as  following  the  natural  order  of  thought  and  language, 
**t<— f'll  to  Bvltiply  with  tht  flew*  on  the  left,  so  tiiat  each  partial  product  commences 
one  place  ihrther  to  the  right  than  the  preceding  one.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
order  in  which  the  partial  products  are  usually  obtained  in  compound  multiplication, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  plan  has  further  advantages  when  the  pupil  comes  to  deal 
with  decimal  approximations.  The  rule  given  above  as  to  the  place  of  the  right-hand 
figure  of  each  partial  product  must  of  course  be  adhered  to. 

When  the  ordinary  modes  of  working  have  been  mastered,  the  children  shonld  be 
taught  how  to  multiply  tt^ether  mentally  numbers  of  two  figures,  as  well  as  the  more 
useful  devices  for  mvltiplyliig  by  special  nwabers  which  may  be  found  in  books  on  mental 
arithmetic.  Many  numbers  may  be  treated  in  some  particular  way,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  discover  easy  methods  and  short  cuts  for  themselves. 

The  (kct  should  be  pointed  out  that  multiplication  by  several  nupubers  in  succession 
gives  the  same  result  as  multiplying  by  the  product  of  the  numbers ;  and  this  ahould 
lead  up  to  multiplication  by  factors,  which  is  often  useftil  in  the  compound  rules. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  their  work,  advanced 
pupils  should  learn  and  practise  the  process  of  ^  easting  out  the  nines.' 
"  It  is  not  a  complete  check,  since  if  one  figure  were  made  too  small, 
and  another  as  much  too  great,  it  would  not  detect  this  douhle  error ; 
but  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such  a  double  error  should  take  place, 
the  ^9tk  fnmislieB  a  strong  presnmptton  of  accnracy."  ^ 

I  Por  a  eomplets  ezplanaUofi  of  the  prineipl*  upon  which  th«  tMt  of '  ciuting  out  the  nine*  *  I^  fau«d. 
M  well  M  of  the  mode  of  epplytng  it,  see  De  Morsaa'a  ArUhm^tie,  App.  it..  The  sindeiit  tiu]f  aleo  eoneoll^ 
With  advuiti^e  C.  Smilk'a  fmtf Im  on  ^Igehra,  Me.  SSB.. 
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(5)  Divinon. — It  may  readily  be  explained  to  children,  with  the 
aid  of  the  black-board,  that  division  really  enables  us  to  find  out 
how  many  times  we  can  subtract  one  number  from  another.  The 
relation  of  division  to  multiplication  should  also  be  made  clear,  and 
the  teacher  should  explain  how  the  results  contained  in  the  multi- 
plication-table may  be  made  use  of  to  assist  us  in  solving  examples 
in  division. 

It  will  be  found  advisable  in  introducing  the  actual  process  to 
begin  with  simple  cases  worked  in  the  ^Umg  division*  form.  The 
adoption  at  first  of  this  way  of  working  enables  the  children  to 
grasp  more  easily  the  actual  mode  of  dealing  with  each  step ;  and 
the  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  a  shortened 
form  should  not  be  introduced  until  the  more  detailed  one  has  been 
mastered.  The  nature  of  the  process  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  dissecting  a  few  examples  on  the  black-board  and  placing  the 
analysis  alongside  the  form  of  working  the  child  is  being  taught^  as 
in  (i)  and  (ii)  below. 

(i)  (ii) 


7)45682(6526 

42000  4-7  =  6000 

42 

3500 -t- 7=  500 

.36 

140-7-7=  20 

35 

42-^7-   6 

18 

46682-^7=6526 

14 

42 

42 

When  the  children  can  work  simple  sums  in  the  way  described, 
they  may  be  introduced  to  the  ordinary  'short  division'  form,  and 
shown  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  effected  by  its  use. 

The  nature  of  tlie  remainder  should  be  explained,  and  at  first  the 
figure  should  be  written  down  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  quotient^ 
with  the  word  remainder  after  it ;  later  on,  the  remainder  should  be 
written  as  a  fraction,  and  the  meaning  of  this  as  expreaaing  parts  of 
a  time  should  be  explained. 

The  teacher  ought  not  to  find  much  trouble  in  extending  the  mode 
of  working  first  explained  to  ordinary  cases  of  long  division.    The 

Z 
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analysis  of  a  few  examples,  as  before,  will  make  dear  that  we  really 
arrive  at  a  final  solution  by  taking  the  work  in  parts,  dealing  with 
each  of  these  in  turn,  and  combining  the  individual  quotients;  thooo^ 
in  practice  we  connect  the  steps  with  one  another  in  the  most  conyenient 
form,  and  use  as  few  figures  as  possible  to  obtain  the  required  result 
The  chief  difflonlUes  children  encounter  in  long  diyision  are  (1) 
finding  correctly  and  readily  the  partial  quotients  when  these  are 
not  obvious,  and  (2)  the  manipulation  of  so  large  a  number  of  figure^L 
The  mastery  of  both  these  matters  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  carefully  graduated  practice.  The  pupils  may  he 
aided,  however,  in  overooming  the  difi&culty  with  the  partial  quotients 
by  being  shown  how  to  use  the  first  two  figures  of  the  divisor  as  a 
trial  divisor,  and  to  test  the  possibility  of  the  division  mentally 
before  setting  any  figure  down.  Practice  will  soon  make  them  expert 
when  once  the  method  of  procedure  is  understood. 

Some  teachere  adopt  the  plan  of  letting  the  child  construct  at  the  side  of  the  alate 
or  paper  a  table  of  all  the  products  that  can  be  required  In  the  example  by  maltiplying 
the  divisor  by  each  of  the  digits  in  order.  It  can  then  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  many 
times  the  divisor  is  to  be  taken  at  each  step.  This  may  be  nseflil  in  the  case  of  long 
exercises ;  but,  as  an  ordinary  means  of  working,  it  increases  the  number  of  figures  to 
be  written,  and  does  not  enable  the  child  any  more  sucoeasftilly  to  overcome  the  real 
dii&culty. 

De  Moigan  recommended  an  abtewlatod  method  of  wortiaf  kng  dMslom,  in  which  the 
multiplication  and  subtraction  are  performed  together,  figure  by  figure,  and  the  re- 
mainders alone  written  down  as  each  digit  is  obtained.  The  process,  however,  is 
difficult  for  beginners,  as  the  performance  of  the  two  steps  at  once  confnsea  them. 
A  large  amount  of  practice  is  necessary  to  secure  accuracy,  and  it  is  donbtfU  whether, 
with  any  but  very  expert  computers,  the  much  increased  liability  to  error  does  not 
counterbalance  any  saving  in  the  way  of  time  and  statement 

Division  by  fkotors  is  often  useful,  and  should  be  well  mastered. 
The  change  of  denomination  after  each  step  of  the  division  should 
be  carefully  noted,  and  what  each  line  represents,  as  well  as  the 
natui-e  of  each  remainder,  should  at  first  be  written  down  as  below. 
4   67435 


16858  fours  ....    3  units  remainder 


2408  twenty-eights  .     2  fours  remainder 

Complete  remainder =(2x4) +3=11 
This  will  render  easier  the  explanation  how  to  determine  the  com- 
plete remainder,  a  point  which  needs  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 
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tht  pnpOB  should  be  practised  in  breaking  up  numbers  into  fkctors,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  prime  and  ampoaUe  numbers  should  be  taHj  explained.  The  &ctora  of 
all  composite  numbers  up  to  100  should  be  well  learned,  and  the  children  called  upon 
occasionally  to  write  the  whole  series  of  primes  and  factors  on  their  slates.  The  follow- 
ing few  numbers  will  illustrate  bow  this  should  be  done  :— 

S0»2x2x6 
21=8x7 
22«2xll 
23  s  prime 
24s2x2x2x8. 

(6.)  The  Compound  Rtdes, — These  are  generally  interesting  to 
children,  and  with  suitable  examples  afford  good  practice ;  but  more 
time  is  often  spent  over  them  than  is  necessary  or  politic.  The 
teaching  will,  as  a  rule,  give  little  trouble,  if  it  be  made  dear  to  the 
pupils  that  they  have  only  to  make  use  of  what  they  already  know 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  to  which  they  Lave  hitherto 
beeif  accustomed,  and  if  stress  is  laid  upon  the  change  of  denomina- 
tion. The  most  difficult  points  are  the  multiplication  and  division 
by  5^  and  30^  in  long  and  square  measure  respectively  ;  and  these 
will  need  very  careful  teaching,  unless  they  are  deferred,  as  they 
well  might  be,  until  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  elementary  work 
of  fractions. 

A  distinct  warning  should  be  given  that  we  can  add  and  subtract  Hke  quantities 
only ;  and  that  in  multiplication  and  division  we  cannot  multiply  and  divide  by 
(hings,  but  only  by  the  ahatraet  numibert  representing  them,  and  then  apply  the  proper 
denomination  to  the  result  obtained.  Thus  we  cannot  divide  ten  shillings  by  fifteen 
pence,  but  must  reduce  both  to  the  same  kind,  deal  with  them  Hmply  a$  numhen, 
and  then  interpret  the  nature  of  the  answer,  which  is  neither  shillings  nor  pence,  but 
so  many  tine$. 

In  compound  multiplication  by  several  figures  it  is  useful  at  first  to  make  the  class 
write  opposite  each  partial  result  what  it  is  they  have  obtained,  as  *  ten  times  the  top 
line,'  and  so  on. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  be  cautious  in  setting  subtraction  sums  in  long  and  square 
measure.  The  following  is  a  very  much  more  difficult  example  for  children  than  may 
at  first  B\ght  appear :  Subtaict  6  sq.  poles  SO  sq.  yds.  8  sq.  feet  firom  6  sq.  poles 
7  sq.  fL  It  is  not  unknown  also  for  a  careless  teacher  to  set  such  a  sum  as  the 
following :  Tkke  6  yds.  2  ft  11  in.  from  1  pole  1  ft^  8  in.,  which  is  arithmetically 
impossible. 

The  difference  between  ascending  and  descending  reduction  some- 
times  gives  trouble,  the  children  being  uncertain  whether  to  multiply 
or  divide.    This  arises  from  lack  of  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
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the  units  employed.     The  point  should  be  illustrated  objectiTeiy, 
and  the  principle  fixed  by  questioning. 

The  importance  of  directing  the  papU's  attention  strongly  to  the  natnre  of  tbe  vnita 
he  is  dealing  with,  and  to  the  coritd  iiiterprekUion  of  th»  rtaultt  at  every  <iep,  has  been 
several  times  noted.  This  is  particolarly  necessary  in  reduction.  Thns,  if  we 
multiply  3  tons  by  80  we  obtain  00  tons ;  but  in  reducing  S  tons  to  hundredweights, 
while  we  again  multiply  by  20,  the  result  is  60  hnndndwtighU,  In  both  cases  tbe 
process  is  the  same,  but  the  answers  are  quite  different  in  kind,  and  should  be  ariiTed 
at  by  a  different  line  of  thought  In  the  latter  case  we  ought  to  reason  thus— 1  ton 
contains  20  hundredweights,  therefore  8  tons  will  contain  8  times  as  many ;  and  to  be 
strictly  consistent  we  ought  to  multiply  the  number  of  hundredweights  in  a  ton  by 
the  number  of  tons ;  but  as  the  result  is  the  same  whichever  number  we  take  as 
multiplier,  and  it  i%  far  more  convenient  in  reduction  to  multiply  by  the  80,  this 
order  is  always  adopted.  The  pupils  ought,  however,  to  understand  exactly  what 
they  are  doing. 

(7.)  Vulgar  Fractions, — It  is  not  well  before  commencing  fractions 
to  delay  the  children  by  teaching  the  common  book  rule  for  finding 
tbe  G.C.M.  of  two  or  more  numbers.  This  is  rarely  required  in 
ordinary  practice,  and  may  with  advantage  be  postponed  until  the 
class  have  mastered  the  elementary  work  of  fractions  and  come  to 
the  solution  of  the  more  difiicult  examples  which  will  naturally  find 
a  place  when  the  subject  is  reviewed. 

All  that  is  really  needed  at  first  in  to  make  the  pupils  familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  the  terms  measure,  common  m>easure,  greaUsl 
common  measure,  and  to  explain,  and  give  pmctice  in,  the  very  useful 
method  of  finding  the  O.O.IL  of  a  series  of  numbers  tty  decompoatng 
tliem  Into  their  fiaustors. 

Any  fhictlons  that  the  children  meet  with,  which  have  denominators  too  large  to 
be  readily  dealt  with  in  this  way,  may  easily  be  left  until  the  ordinary  rule  fklls  to  be 
taught  These,  however,  will  be  but  few.  The  factors  of  all  composite  numbers  up 
to  100  will  be  already  known,  and  these  the  pupils  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to 
forget.  The  *  criteria  of  dlvWbUity '  should  also  now  be  taught,  and  practice  given  in 
their  application. 

Elementary  notions  of  fractions  should  be  imparted  before  the 
children  come  to  take  up  the  subject  as  a  special  part  of  their  course. 
Their  nature  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  objectively  by  means 
of  rods  of  wood  differently  divided  by  lines,  strips  of  paper  with  the 
parts  differently  coloured,  lines  on  the  blackboard,  coins,  or  any 
other  means  which  an  ingenious  teacher  will  readily  devise  for  him- 
selfl    When  ihe  subject  is  explained  in  this  way,  children  usually 
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take  to  the  more  fonnal  work  with  interest,  and  rarely  find  mudii 
difficulty,  either  in  understanding  or  in  applying  the  processes,  until 
they  come  to  the  inversion  of  the  divisor  in  division. 

In  this  early  part  of  tho  work  the  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be  drawn  to  the 
following  points  among  others  which  are  perhaps  more  obvious. 

(a)  The  thoroogh  understanding  of  the  terms  nttiii«ra(or  and  denominator. 

(5)  The  illustration,  by  measuring,  of  the  order  of  magnitude,  in  such  a  series  as 
i.  i.  i  h  etc. 

(e)  The  equivalence  of  such  fhustions  as  i,  |,  |,  |,  etc. 

(d)  That  with  the  nvte  dttuminatoTf  that  fhiction  is  greatest  which  has  the  greatest 
numerator ;  and  that  with  the  tame  numerator^  that  fhiction  is  least  which  has  the 
greatest  denominator. 

(e)  The  change  from  proper  to  improper  fractions  as  the  values  with  any  denominator 
pass  through  unity,  thus — 

Proper  Fraetione,  /wprojjer  Fractions, 

. * .  , * , 

i     ,     I     ,      I     .     I     .      «  or  I     ,     I     ,     I     ,     «,  etc. 

(/)  That  multiplying  or  dividing  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  l^  the  same 
number  does  not  alter  the  value  of  a  Ihustion. 

(g)  The  value  and  employment  of  cancelling. 

(h)  The  fact  that  we  can  add  or  subtract  like  quantities  only,  and  hence  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  fractions  where  the  denominators  are  not  alike,  so  that  they 
may  be  so,  before  the  addition  or  subtraction  is  performed. 

The  children  must  not  .be  pressed  on  too  fast ;  many  easy  examples  should  be 
solved  mentally,  and  the  written  work  should  deal  only  with  simple  cases  until  these 
can  be  managed  with  complete  success.  Much  more  real  progress  will  be  made  in 
this  way  than  by  puzzling  over  more  complicated  ezerdses  before  the  principles  have 
been  tiioronghly  mastered. 

The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  multiplication  and 
division,  when  we  come  to  fractions,  must  be  carefully  noted. 
Thus  the  pupil  has  always  found  hitherto  that  multiplication  means 
increase,  and  division  decrease,  in  the  numbers  dealt  with ;  but  in 
multiplying  by  a  proper  fraction  the  product  is  numerically  less  than 
the  multiplicand  ;  and  in  dividing  by  a  proper  fraction  the  quotient 
is  always  numerically  greater  than  the  dividend. 

This  arisen,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  fractions.  The  points  should  be  careftilly 
explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard.  The  importance  of  inter- 
preting the  results  arrived  at  will  also  again  be  apparent  Thus,  in  multiplying  5 
by  {,  we  have  to  take  6  two-fifths  of  a  time  which  is  necessarily  Use  than  taking  it 
once,  and  the  answer  is  2  of  the  same  kind  of  tinit.  Again,  in  dividing  3  by  9,  3  con- 
tains SI  sevenths,  and  therefore  contains  2  sevenths  10|  times,  where  the  quotient  is 
numerically  greater  than  8,  but  refers  to  a  quite  different  unit ;  and  if  we  take  this 
new  unit  (i.e.  the  divisor)  into  account,  it  still  remains  true  that  divisor  x  quotients 
dividend.    Until  he  reaches  fhustions  th6  pupil  is  accustomed  to  say  that  a  greater 
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number  into  a  le sa  nnmber  will  not  go ;  he  has  now  to  discover  that  each  a  case  as 
9-rV*  where  the  divisor  is  the  larger,  is  quite  a  pomible  dperation,  and  that  the  restxlt 
in  such  a  case  expresses  what  pari  of  a  time  the  divisor  will  go  into  the  dividend. 

The  inversion  of  the  diyisor  in  division  is  usually  the  first  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  understanding  which  the  pupil  meets  with  in 
his  study  of  fractions  ;  and  many  children  who  work  the  rule  have 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  the  reason  for  it.  The  following  notes 
will  perhaps  be  helpful  as  showing  how  the  subject  may  be  dealt 
with,  and  will  still  further  illustrate  some  of  the  points  referred  to 
above. 

NOTES  OF  LESSON— DIVISION  OF  VXTLOAB  FRACTIONSL 

I.  Olianffo  of  Unit  or  denomination. 

1.  Take  a  few  simple  cases,  illustrate  on  blackboard,  and  question 
children  respecting  them  until  they  are  able  to  arrive  at  the  fact, 
that  when  we  divide  one  number  by  another  the  quotient  teUs  us 
how  many  groups,  each  like  the  divisor,  are  contained  in  the 
dividend. 

The  results  may  be  put  upon  the  black-board  thus — 

Pence  •rl2sgroup8  of  12  pence,  or  ikiUinift. 
Ounce8-T-16agToups  of  16  ounces,  or  p<m%dt. 
Feet      4-  8s  groups  of  8  feet,  or  yards. 
Units    -i-  7^groupa  ctf$even, 

,  i.  When  the  general  principle  has  been  grasped,  fractions  should 
be  introduced,  and  if  necessary  the  points  may  be  demonstrated  by 
means  of  objects  (such  as  apples,  or  paper  circles,  etc)  which  can  be 
cut  up  as  required,  or  by  diagrams  on  the  black-board.  The  fact  that 
division  here  means  separating  into  parts,  each  like  the  divisor,  must 
be  made  clear. 

1-^1=2,  each  being  a  Kaif. 

S-t-i=10,  each  being  k  fifth. 

4-j-i=6,  each  being  two-thirds. 

f-rf  s3,  each  being  two-aevenths. 
A  firaction-f-a  fyaction=80  many  times,  or  parUt  of  a  time,  the  divisor. 
Direct  attention  to  change  of  denomination  and  sum  up. 

B.  B.  Hd.  When  we  divide  a  number  (frcLctional  or  integnil)  by  a 
fraction,  the  quotient  tells  us  how  many  times,  or  parts  of  a  time,  thii 
fraction  is  contained  in  the  dividend. 
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II.  Qnottont  leu  or  greater  than  dlTldend  as  dlTlsor  ie  greater  or 
leas  tliaa  unity. 

By  means  of  division,  in  various  ways,  of  some  concrete  unit 
known  to  the  pupils  (as  a  shilling\  lead  them  to  see  the  following 
points : — 

1.  If  we  divide  a  number  by  another  greater  than  unity  the 
quotient  will  be  less  than  the  dividend. 

2.  II  the  divisor  is  the  same  as  the  dividend,  the  quotient  is 
unity. 

3.  If  the  divisor  is  less  than  unity^  the  quotient  will  be  greater 
than  the  dividend. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  examples  to  be  used  :— 

1  8himng-{-S»i  shilling  (quotient  leu), 

1  8hllling-r2»|  shilling  (quotient  Us$), 

1  shilling-Mai  shilling  (quotient  unUy). 

1  Bhflling4*|s2  halves  of  a  shilling  (quotient  greater}. 

1  shilling-T-i^al8  twelfths  of  a  shilling  (quotient  greaUry. 
Compare  the  results  careftilly  with  one  another  and  deduce  B.  B.  Hd.. 

Bb  Bb  Hd.  If  we  divide  by  a  fradiofn^  ike  qyuoiieinX  will  be  less  or 
greater  than  the  dividend  according  as  the  divisor  is  greater  or  less 
than  unity. 

IIL  How  we  get  the  quotient  when  we  divide  hy  a  fraction. 

1.  If  we  divide  a  shilling  into  twelfths  or  pence,  we  get  12  such 
parts;  that  is,  1-^^=12,  where  we  have  really  multiplied  the 
dividend  by  the  denominator  of  the  divisor. 

2.  We  multiply  the  dividend,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  the  denomin- 
ator of  the  divisor  in  order  to  bring  the  former  to  the  same  kind  or 
denomination  as  the  latter. 

3.  As  the  dividend  now  represents  the  same  kind  of  parts  as  the 
divisor,  we  have  only  to  divide  by  the  number  of  such  parts  in  the 
divisor,  that  is,  by  its  numerator. 

Illustrate  by  a  few  easy  examples.  For  Instance  2-ri=:(2x4)-i-3,  i.e ,  bringing 
the  2  to  fourths  by  multiplying  by  4,  we  have  then  8  fourths  to  be  divided  by 
S,  whicha|s:2{.  Demonstrate  this  to  sight  on  the  black-board  by  means  of  two 
circles  (or  squares)  divided  Into  quarters,  three  being  marked  off  in  each  case  by  a 
thicker  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  2  three-quarter-pieces,  and  2  quarters 
over,  each  of  which  is  }  of  a  three-quarter-piece.  Hence  the  result  of  the  division  Is 
2}  sa  before. 

When  by  such  work  the  children  have  been  made  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
point,  question  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  statement  of  it. 
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B.  B.  Hd.  In  dividing  any  number  by  a  frctetiony  we  multiply  by 
the  denominator  of  the  divisor  to  bring  the  dividend  to  parts  of  the 
same  kindy  and  then  divide  by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor  to  get  the 
number  of  groups  req;tiired. 

lY.  Dlsooyery  of  tbe  Rule.  , 

1.  By  means  of  an  example  draw  children's  attention  to  what  is 
actually  done,  and  question  from  them  that  this  ifl  equivalent  to 
multiplying  by  the  divisor  turned  upside  down. 

Thus  2^9=(2x6)-^6  which  is  equivalent  to  2xf,  where  the  divisor  Is  simplj 
inverted,  and  the  multiplication  sign  takes  the  place  of  the  sign  of  division. 

2.  Work  an  example  directly  by  inverting  the  divisor,  the  children 
dictating  what  is  to  be  done.  Test  the  accuracy  of  the  work  by 
putting  the  division  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  and  multiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  this  complex  fraction  by  the  same 
number,  namely,  the  reciprocal  of  the  divisor. 

Thus,  «  +  1  =  t  X  t  =  V  =  1*. 


\-m 


I"  =  IJ  as  before. 


Question  for  a  brief  and  convenient  way  of  expressing  what  has  to  be  done  anUl  the 
children  arrive  at  the  rule. 

B.  B.  Hd.  Hence  the  rule — Invert  the  divisor  and  multiply, 

(8.)  Decim^s.^ — The  thorough  mastery  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  whole  range  of 
arithmetic,  and  will  well  repay  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment.  Decimal  fractions  especially  have  many  most 
useful  applications,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  their  work  that  those  who 
have  been  through  their  arithmetic  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
weakest. 

It  would  be  unwise,  of  course,  to  attempt  anything  like  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject  on  going  through  it  the  first  time  ;  but  when 
the  more  difficult  points  fall  naturally  to  be  taught,  they  should  not 
be  left  until  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  them. 

In  teaching  the  extension  of  the  common  notation  downwards  to 
include  decimal  fractions,  this  may  be  dealt  with  much  in  the  same 
way  as  from  units  upwards,  and  at  first  the  columns  may  be  marked 
in  a  similar  manner.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  units  iilaoe 

1  Tbe  Introduction  of  dadnuJ  ftmetlons,  like  that  of  ooofipound  proportion,  does  not  dato  bade  {vxthor 
than  the  sixteenth  oentury.— (>e.  qfJUuetUUm, 
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tM  raerurded  as  a  kind  of  central  position,  the  places  eqnidistant  from 
it  to  right  and  left  will  have  similar  names,  -ths  being  added  to  the 
denomination  on  the  left  to  form  the  corresponding  fractional  de- 
nomination on  the  right.  For  instance,  the  third  place  to  the  left 
of  the  units  is  the  thousands  place,  the  third  place  to  the  right  is  the 
thousandths  place. 

As  soon  as  the  places  are  understood,  the  firactions  should  be  given  out  as  in  the 
ordinary  way :  that  is,  '0013546  would  be  called  13646  ten-mlllionths,  and  so  on. 

After  the  principle  of  the  notation  and  the  meaning  of  the  decimal  point  have  been 
learned,  the  effect  of  moving  the  point  so  many  places  right  or  left  should  be 
explained.  The  rule  as  to  pointing  iu  multiplication  may  easily  be  led  up  to  by  the 
analysis  of  a  few  easy  illustrative  cases. 

Considerable  practice  should  be  given  in  reducing  decimals  to  corresponding  vulgar 
fhictions,  until  the  relationship  of  the  two  is  well  understood ;  and  before  division  is 
attacked  the  method  of  reducing  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  should  be  taught. 
The  poiBttBs  la  dlvUloa  generally  gives  trouble.  The  principle  should  be  mastered 
before  any  rule  is  given.  The  best  plan,  perhaps,  at  first,  is  to  equalise  the  number  of 
places  in  the  two  decimals,  and  then  to  view  them  as  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  a  vulgar  fhiction  to  be  reduced  to  a  decimal.  As  multiplying  the  numerator  and 
denominator  by  the  same  number  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  both  the 
decimals  (the  number  of  places  having  been  equalised)  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
whole  numbera,  and  proceeded  with  accordingly.  The  pupil  will  soon  learn  f^rom 
experience  of  this  kind  to  Judge  pretty  correctly  where  the  decimal  point  will  come : 
the  rule  may  then  be  explained  and  formulated. 

The  great  practical  value  of  contracted  methods  and  modes  of  obtaining  approxi- 
mate results,  especially  in  decimals,  has  been  already  referred  to. 

In  dealing  with  eooereto  quntttles  of  various  denominations  It  is  generally  advisable 
to  rsdnet  them  to  Um  deoJaul  of  the  valt  of  hlflMst  donomiaation.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  money,  it  will  be  found  best  to  convert  the  sum  given  into  the  decimal  of  £1. 

It  is  not  difficult,  with  a  little  practice,  to  exprut  a  mm  qf  money  as  the  dteimal 
of&\  at  once  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  common  puriK>ses;  and  when  the  pupils 
have  become  feimiliar  with  the  ordinary  methods,  they  should  be  taught  how  to 
manage  the  reduction.  It  will  be  seen  that  2s.=£*l,  Is. =£-05,  6d.=£-02ft,  Z^.= 
£-0125,  id.  =£-001  (very  nearly).  Thus  £31,  178.  Ijd.  =  £31*856;  for  £31,  Hs.  Od.== 
£31 '85,  and  1^.  =£"006.  The  most  the  pupil  has  to  do  is  to  add  two  or  three  easy 
decimals,  and  very  soon  the  values  of  many  common  amounts  become  known  at 
sight.  A  sum  of  money  expressed  as  a  decimal  of  £1  may  also  be  easily  reconverted 
into  the  ordinary  denominations.  Thus  £19*792 =£19, 15s.  lO^d. ;  for  £*775sl5s.  6d., 
and  we  have  £*017  left,  which =4}d. 

Similarly,  if  it  is  thought  worth  while,  weights  may  be  expressed  approximately  in 
decimals  of  a  ton,  by  noting  that  2  cwts. » *1, 1  cwt  s  '05, 1  qr.  ^  •0125,  7  lbs.  =  0031 
(nearlyX  2}  lbs.s*001  (nearly). 

Those,  at  least,  who  are  proceeding  further  in  their  studies  than  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  should  certainly  be  made  familiar  with  the  Ketrle  System  of  woights  and 
BMaswof,  more  especially  those  employed  in  physical  calculations. 

With  respect  to  eltmlotiiHr,  repealing^  or  rteurrin/g  decimals,  little  more  should  be 
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attempted,  at  first,  than  an  explanation  of  their  natnre  and  the  way  in  which  the 
period  is  marked.  The  modes  of  treating  them  present  a  good  many  difficulties,  an 
of  little  practical  use,  and  may  well  be  postponed  for  a  considerable  tima  Even  the 
rule  for  converting  a  repeating  decimal  into  a  vulgar  fraction  is  often  tanght  without 
any  attempt  to  show  the  resson  for  it;  and  although  it  is  possible  to  put  the  proof 
in  a  form  which  may  be  understood,  the  whole  subject  can  be  much  more  efllcienUy 
treated  when  the  pupil  comes  to  Oeometrical  Progression  in  Algebra. 

(9)  Practice,— Tina  is  an  easy  rule  in  itself,  bat  is  often  made  un- 
necessarily tedious  and  troublesome  by  being  broken  up  into  a  series 
of  sub-rules  treated  independently,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  examples 
set,  or  the  degree  of  accuracy  insisted  upon.  The  general  principle 
may  readily  be  exphdned  by  reference  to  a  series  of  partial  payments, 
each  being  some  definite  fraction  of  the  whole  amount  owing,  as  10s. 
in  the  £,  then  48.  in  the  £,  etc.  When  the  general  principle  is 
understood,  the  pupils  may  be  shewn,  by  a  number  of  illustratiTe 
examples  of  different  kinds,  how  to  apply  it  to  various  typical  cases, 
in  each  of  which  they  should  be  practised  until  the  mode  of  working 
•has  been  mastered 

The  eiercises  will  be  more  intelligently  performed  if  the  pupils  are  at  flxst  made  to 
write  opposite  each  line  of  the  working  exactly  what  it  represents.  Occasionally,  too, 
an  example  may  with  advantage  be  worked  a  second  time  by  a  diflferent  series  of  aliquot 
parts. 

Use  should  be  made  of  the  subtraction  as  well  as  the  addition  of  partial  amoants  in 
solving  examples,  where  this  will  result  in  any  gain,  as  is  often  the  case.  For  insUnoe 
in  the  example,  26G  articles  at  £5  17s.  6d.,  it  is  easier  to  take  the  cost  at  £0  and  sub- 
tract 4  of  the  cost  at  £1,  than  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

(10)  The  *  Unity  Method'  and  Proportion, —The  so-called  'unity 
method'  of  working  sums  which  usually  fall  under  ^rule  of  three'  is 
very  valuable  as  a  means  of  teacbin^r  obildren  to  reason,  and  to  analyse 
their  work  so  as  to  proceed  step  by  step  with  certainty ;  but  it  is 
cumbrous  in  application,  and  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  It  should 
be  taught  before  proportion,  but  not  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter, 
nor  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Asa  means  of  quick  calculation  proportion 
is  by  far  the  more  valuable  process  of  the  two.  It  will  often  be 
found  advantageous  to  make  the  children  work  the  same  examples 
both  by  the  *  unity  method '  and  by  proportion. 

Although  frequently  neglected,  the  nature  of  a  ratio  should  he 
thoroughly  taught  before  anything  is  said  of  proportion.  The  child 
must  clearly  grasp  the  idea  that  we  here  compare  one  quantity  with 
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aaother,  not  to  discover  how  much  greater  one  is  than  the  other,  but 
to  see  how  they  are  related  as  to  magnitude  by  noting  how  many 
times,  or  parts  of  a  time,  the  one  will  go  into  the  other.  This  must 
be  fully  illustrated  objectively  until  the  nature  of  the  relationship  is 
understood.  The  mode  of  expressing  the  ratio,  both  by  placing  two 
dots  between  the  quantities,  and  by  writing  them  as  a  vulgar  fraction— 
which  is  only  another  war  of  exhibiting  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
form — must  be  carefully  explained. 

Thronghont,  the  papil  should  lottk  vpm  tkt  two  d«ti  m  a  dlvlaloB  rign,  and  hence 
should  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  term  of  the  ratio  is  to  be  the  denominator  in  the 
fractional  form. 

The  terms  antecedent  and  ameequent  must  be  fixed,  and  the  teacher  should  insist 
strongly  on  the  lact  that  we  compare  like  q:eaatltl«s  only,  and  that  when  the  two  numbers 
which  constitute  a  ratio  refer  to  things,  they  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  Attention 
should  also  be  dnwn  to  the  expression  of  the  same  relationship  by  different  figures 
M  1,  j,  A,  etc 

The  meaning  of  proportion  as  the  equality  of  two  relationslilpB  ex- 
pressed lirratiot,  the  use  of  the  four  dots  and  the  corresponding  sign 
of  equality,  and  the  terms  means  and  extremes^  will  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  The  pupils  should  then  be  taught  that  the  product  of  the 
means  (tltoays  eq^tals  the  product  of  the  extremes,  and  shown  how  to 
find  any  one  of  the  numbers  which  constitute  a  proportion  by  means 
of  the  other  three.  Sufficient  practice  to  ensure  that  this  is  mastered 
should  be  given  before  further  progress  is  made. 

The  application  of  the  rule  to  ordinary  problems,  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  necessary  to  determine  the  proper  places  of  the  given 
quantities  in  the  proportional  statement,  should  be  abundantly 
illustrated  by  examples  on  the  black-board,  the  pupils  being  ques- 
tioned again  and  again,  until  they  are  able  to  follow  the  reasoning 
intelligently  and  to  apply  the  same  method  to  other  cases  for  them- 
selves. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  let<«r 
symbol  for  the  required  quantity  as  the  fourth  term.  The  nature  of 
this  should  be  settled,  and  the  term  of  like  kind  found  and  put  in 
the  third  place.  The  conditions  of  the  example  should  then  be  ex- 
amined carefully  to  determine  whether  the  fourth  term  will  be  greater 
or  less  thiin  the  third,  and  the  other  two  placed  in  the  corresponding 
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order.    With  beginners  it  is  useful  to  emphasise  the  relationship  of 
the  quantities  when  found  thus  : — 

less     :    greater     :  :    less     :    greater 
5       :         9         :  :     13     :         % 

As  we  cannot  multiply  or  divide  by  things,  in  continuing  the  work,  after  having 
completed  the  statementi  we  must  treat  the  terms  as  abstract  numbers,  and  inters 
pret  the  nature  of  the  result  when  it  is  found.  Furthermore,  if  the  terms  of  any 
ratio  are  compound,  as  sums  of  money,  they  must  bi  reduced  to  the  same  denomina- 
tion before  we  proceed.  The  workiac  dionld  not  be  mixed  ap  with  the  sUteaenti  but  be 
given  below  and  disconnected  from  it. 

Cvm.-pownd  Proportion  necessitates  Uie  investigation  of  an  increased  number  of 
relationships,  but  the  extension  is  not  very  difficult  if  simple  proportion  is  well 
understood  ;  for,  after  the  settlement  of  the  third  term,  each  pair  of  quantities  has 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  required  result  in  the  way  mentioned  above, 
and  quite  independently  of  the  other  ratios.  Compound  proportion  is  thns  merely 
the  combination  in  one  statement  of  several  sums  in  simple  proportion,  the  third 
term  being  the  same  throughout. 

(11)  Higher  Bulea.  The  higher  commercial  rules  are  frequently 
made  to  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  too  much  upon  formal  methods, 
instead  of  being  presented  to  the  pupils  as  particular  applications  of 
principles  and  rules  already  known  to  them — more  especially  of  pro- 
portion. An  amount  of  time,  too,  is  often  spent  oyer  difficult  or 
troublesome  examples  in  compound  interest,  discount,  and  the  like, 
which  might  much  more  profitably  be  given  to  other  things. 

Whether  the  pupils  are  going  on  with  algebra  as  a  subject  or  not^ 
they  should  at  this  stage  be  taught  at  least  sufficient  to  make  use  of 
letters  for  numbers  intelligible  and  to  give  them  some  glimpse  of 
general  reasoning  ;  as  well  as  enough  of  the  processes  to  enable  them 
to  employ  the  methods  of  simple  equations  effectively.  These  not 
only  furnish  an  elegant  and  powerftil  instnunent  for  solTinc:  problems, 
many  of  which  would  otherwise  be  out  of  reach,  but  they  also  afford 
an  admirable  training  in  analysing  conditions  and  in  ^^^asoning  upon 
the  facts  given. 

Indeed,  a  little  knowledge  of  algebra  on  the  part  of  the  pnpUs  is  a 
very  great  help  in  many  ways,  and  will  enable  the  teacher  to  treat  as 
much  of  interest  and  disoount  as  falls  within  the  range  of  arithmetic, 
as  well  the  methods  of  finding  square  and  cube  roots,  in  a  much  more 
effective  and  easily  remembered  way  than  without  such  aid. 

Square  Boot, 
The  determination  in  parts  of  a  square  root  of  more  than  one  figure,  and  the  relation 
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of  tiiese  to  the  whole  square,  may  easily  be  fllnstiated  by  a  diagram  on  the  black- 
board, or  by  a  large  square  card,  marked  as  below.  If  the  letters  are  beyond  the 
papils,  the  figures  alone  may  be  used. 


a 

h 

y 

3 

sq.  of  o. 

axb 

9« 

9X8 

axb 

sq.  of  6 

9X3 

8» 

The  SMlbod  of  iadlaff  the  squre  root  of  a  nambw  may  be  approached  as  follows. 
Take  an  easy  number  of  two  figures  and  multiply  it  by  itself,  as  24x24^576.  We 
know  this  now  to  be  an  exact  square,  and  we  hare  to  try  and  flud  its  roo^  supposing 
this  to  be  unknown,  bearing  in  mind  what  the  diagram  has  taught  ns.  Show  that 
676  is  greater  than  the  square  of  20  and  less  than  the  square  of  80 ;  therefore  the  first 
figure  of  the  root  will  be  2,  in  the  tens  place.  The  square  of  20  is  400  and  subtracting 
this  fh>m  576  we  have  176  left,  which  will  be  seen  ttom  the  diagram  to  equal  2(20  x 
second  part  of  the  root)+the  square  of  the  second  part  of  root.  Dividing,  therefore, 
by  (2x20)  we  get  4,  and  subtracting  (2x20x4),  that  is,  160  firom  176  we  have  16  left, 
which  is  clearly  the  square  of  the  second  part  of  the  root  Hence  676 » 1  he  square  of 
(20+4X  that  is,  24  is  the  square  root.  The  process  should  now  be  abbreviated,  put  in 
correct  form,  and  the  rule  derived. 

Cvbe  Hoot 
The  method  of  finding  the  cube  root  may  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  above,  only  in  this  case  a  good  sized  cube  of  wood  should  be  used.  One 
fkce  should  be  divided  as  in  the  diagram,  and  the  lines  should  be  carried  round 
so  that  every  fiuie  is  marked  in  the  same  way.  The  cube  should  then  be  cut  through 
by  a  saw  along  all  the  lines,  so  that  it  may  be  dissected  or  put  together  sgain  at  will. 
If  each  edge  la  divided  properly  into  the  same  two  parte  it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
the  cube  of  a,  the  cube  of  b,  8  pieces  with  dimensions  axaxb,  and  8  pieces  a xbxb. 
That  is,  we  can  show  ohjectively  that 

(a  +  b)'«a9  +  bS+l*^  +  SabS. 

Fixing  of  the  rules  for  square  and  cube  root 
Pupils  who  can  understand  the  formulae  for  the  square  and  cube  of  a  simple  binomial 
may  readily  be  taught  from  tliese  to  remember  the  rules  for  extracting  the  square 
and  cube  roots,  and  how  to  recover  them  at  once  if  forgotten.    Thus 
(a  +  b)'  =  a?  +  «ab  +  li« 
=  aJ  +  («a  +  b)b, 
where  a  Is  the  part  of  root  fint  found,  the  expression  inside  the  bracket  is  the  com* 
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plete  cUtUot,  and  the  first  term  of  this  the  trial  divisor.  We  miut  remember, 
however,  that  the  first  figure  of  the  root  really  stands  in  the  tens  place  so  tar  aa  the 
second  is  concerned,  and  hence  in  taking  twice  the  part  of  the  root  already  foond  we 
we  must  attach  a  cipher  to  it 

Similarly,  for  cube  root, 

(a  +  b)'  »  aS  +  SaSb  -f '  SabS  +  bS 

*=  a;^  +  (Sa?  +  »ab  +  bS)b, 
where  the  expression  inside  the  bracket  gives  the  form  of  the  complete  divisor,  the 
first  term  of  this  being  the  trial  divisor.  This  interpreted  into  words  gives  the  rale. 
A  caution,  however,  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  square  root,  respecting  the  local 
value  of  the  first  figure  of  the  root ;  so  that  supposing  this  to  be  2,  the  trial  divisor 
will  be  8x  203,  or  8  times  the  square  of  the  figure  itself  followed  by  two  ciphers. 

For  advanced  pupils  the  contracted  methods  of  finding  the  roots  In  the  case  of 
long  examples  must  not  be  forgotten. 


V.  DRAwmo. 

With  the  teaching  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  art  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  but  a  few  words  fall  to  be  said  respecting  its  position  as 
an  ordinary  subject  in  the  school  curriculum.  In  this  connection  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Instrnment  or  means  of  education,  and  it 
should  be  taught  for  the  sake  of  the  assistance  it  gires  in  acquiring  or 
setting  forth  knowledge,  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

From  this  point  of  view,  drawing  is  closely  allied  to  wrttlBC.  Both  are  means  of 
conveying  information  through  the  eye,  but  in  a  different  way,  the  one  being 
imitative,  the  other  merely  symbolic ;  and  though  writing  has  of  course  the  wider 
range  of  useftilness,  yet  drawing  is  such  a  serviceable  auxiliary  that  its  neglect  is  a 
distinct  educational  loss. 

The  value  of  drawing  is  now  almost  universally  recognised,  and  for  some  years 
past  the  teaching  of /t  has  been  msde  compulsory  in  the  elementary  schools  of  neaily 
every  European  nation. 

The  object  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  common  scliool  is  not  to  gire 
children  a  preliminary  artistic  training,  but  to  equip  them  for 
ordinary  every-day  needs,  which  are  simpler  and  altogether  less 
technical.  The  merely  ornamental  and  artistic  side  of  drawing  will 
remain  the  accomplishment  of  the  few  ;  but  every  child  should  leom 
to  sketch  rapidly,  both  from  sight  and  from  mental  realisation  of  the 
form,  any  common  object  or  section  which  he  desires  to  represent. 

Now  it  is  .just  this  very  useful  power  of  rapid  sketching  which 
children  so  rarely  acquire  in  the  schools.  The  defect  is  to  be  cnarged 
almost  entirely  to  the  view  taken  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  methods 
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employed  in  teaching  it ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  properly 
managed,  it  is  possible  to  train  the  great  majority  of  children  to  the 
amount  of  acquirement  here  indicated,  as  easily  as  it  is  to  teach  them 
to  write. 

The  lines  of  the  drawing  may  be  fhulty  in  many  ways,  and  as  an  artistic  perform- 
ance  it  may  be  worthless,  yet,  so  long  as  it  expresses  what  is  intended,  it  is  as  osefni 
as  if  it  were  technically  much  more  perfect.  "  AU  attempts,"  says  Professor  Laurie, 
"  to  introduce  drawing  into  elementary  schools,  on  the  nsthetic  footing,  have  been 
and  will  be  fiitile,  except  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances." 

The  great  value  of  drawing  to  the  common  run  of  pupils  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives  them  an  exceedln^^ly  luefiil  means  of  embodying 
ideas  or  of  recording  Ousts  of  a  oertaln  kind,  which  words  would  in 
many  cases  very  inadequately  express,  even  with  a  much  greater 
amount  of  trouble. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  drawing,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study ;  indirectly  it  liaa  a 
very  important  bearing  on  tbe  general  education  of  the  obild. 
Drawing  a  thing  brings  out  many  points  which  would  otherwise  be 
overlooked ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  gained,  the  exercise 
gradually  accostoms  the  child  to  observe  careftOly  what  is  brought 
before  him,  to  note  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  parts,  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another,  to  estimate  distances  and  propor- 
tions, and  to  recognise  how  known  elements  may  be  combined  into 
new  forms.  All  this  is  valuable,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  assists 
in  the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  attention,  judgment,  imagina- 
tion, and  memory.  Nor,  if  the  subject  is  taught  as  it  should  be,  will 
the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  side  be  wanting, 
although  attended  to  only  in  a  secondary  degree.  The  sense  of 
beauty  will  be  aroused,  and  the  pupil  will  be  led,  little  by  little,  to 
appreciate  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  recognition  of  sym- 
metry, harmony  of  colour,  and  orderly  arrangement. 

Drawing,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  elementary  schools,  seems 
to  be  a  compromise  between  the  art  view  and  the  practical  view. 
The  exercises  are  commonly  performed  in  far  too  slow  and  laborious 
a  way,  details  are  made  too  much  of,  and  more  stress  is  laid  upon 
fineness  and  finish  of  line  than  the  matter  deserves,  if  we  consider 
the  use  which  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  will  need  to  make 
of  their  attainments. 
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From  the  practioal  side  tbe  key  to  tbe  whole  probleiii  ie  rapid  and 
TBTied  practice,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  would  certainly  be 
well  if  much  more  expeditious  performance  were  insisted  upon,  and 
the  pupils  were  taught  to  draw  with  much  less  frequent  patching  and 
alteration.  They  should  be  led  to  keep  In  mind  tlie  design  or  object 
as  a  whole,  to  note  carefully  the  relative  proportions,  to  put  in  the 
main  lines  quickly  first,  and  to  *  block-in '  details  before  attempting 
to  draw  them  exactly.  No  oyer-elaboration  should  be  allowed,  and 
in  this  way  several  exercises  might  be  completed  in  the  time  now 
devoted  to  one.  Finish  would  suffer  to  some  extent,  no  doubt^  but 
progress  in  really  essential  particulars  would  be  much  more  rapid. 

The  «M  of  tbt  tarath,  as  well  as  of  the  pencil,  might  be  introduced  with  considenhle 
advantage  to  a  much  greater  eictent  than  it  is  at  present  in  schools.  The  ability  to 
put  in  an  even  wash  of  colour  to  indicate  tint,  difference  of  parts,  or  variety  of 
material,  is  often  practically  useful,  and,  as  children  delight  in  colour,  the  exercise 
would  be  both  interesting  and  recreative  in  itself,  and  give  an  impetus  to  effort  in 
other  directions. 

The  value,  too,  of  drawlBg  with  the  pea  point  is  not  snfllciently  appreciated;  and 
advanced  pupils  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  to  sketch  at  once  in  ink  in  their 
note-books  any  diagram  or  arrangement  of  apparatus  it  may  be  desirable  to  record. 

(1)  Training  of  hand  and  eye  are  both  necessary, — In  drawing  the 
child  has  to  see  and  to  produce.  Eye  and  hand  are  equally  conoemed. 
and  both  need  to  be  specially  trained  before  the  required  skill  can  be 
attained.  The  eye  has  to  be  exercised  in  observing  accurately  the 
nature  of  the  lines  to  be  imitated  and  the  angles  they  make  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  in  estimating  their  relative  lengths  and  positions. 
The  hand  has  to  be  disciplined,  until  it  acquires  the  power  to  guide 
the  pencil  with  certainty  in  any  direction,  and  gains  the  delicacy  of 
touch  necessary  to  produce  uniformly  even  lines  of  different  d^rees 
of  strength. 

The  systematic  training  of  the  hand  is  generally  attended  to,  but 
the  equally  important  training  of  the  eye  is  frequently  left  almost 
entirely  to  chance. 

^t  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  draw  what  he  does  not  see ;  and  it  Is  true  in  this 
connection,  as  in  others,  that  "  the  eye  sees  only  that  which  it  brings  the  power  of 
seeing  "—that  is,  the  particulars  it  has  been  trained  to  perceive.  Very  many  of  tbe 
faults  which  occur  in  the  drawings  of  beginners  arise  sim])ly  fh>m  dofMtlvo  eboorr^- 
tioa;  and  fk«qnently  a  pupil,  who  has  considenble  skill  in  the  mere  drawing  of 
lines,  fkils  flrom  this  cause  to  produce  even  a  passable  representation  of  a  copy  or 
an  object 
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(2)  Oenertd  naJture  of  the  work — Drawing  from  objects, — Some 
educationists  advocate  that  the  child  should  draw  exclusively  from 
objiBcts.  This  is  probably  an  over-statement  of  the  case  ;  but  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  draw  straight 
and  curved  lines  with  fair  facility,  whatever  other  exercises  may  be 
thought  desirable  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him  to 
draw  l^ilieatedly  from  actual  o1;i)eotB.  Nothing  will  make  up  foi 
lack  of  training  of  this  kind. 

Thus  Roiuseaa  would  always  have  Emlle  draw  from  the  object,  and  keep  him 
"  dear  of  the  ocdinary  drawing-master  who  would  put  him  to  imitate  imitations."  i 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  says,  in  his  wor)c  on  InduatrUU  gdueaiiout  **  The  pupil  must  be 
brought  fiuie  to  &ce  with  natural  objects.  It  helpi  him  little  or  nothing  that  he 
can  copy  Qopi^,  He  must  depict  thinu^.  He  must  look  at  tiling^  till  he  knows 
them,  and  must  acquire  the  ability  to  represent  them  on  paper.  •  .  The  prevailing 
practioe  of  the  best  foreign  schools  is  found  to  taWj  support  the  views  of  educationists 
as  to  the  importlmoe  'of  accustoming  the  child  aEs  soon  as  he  can  use  a  pencil  or  a 
brush  to  draw  tmm  real  objects." 

Imitation  1b  a  natural  lustlnet  with  oUldren,  and  in  most  cases  at  a 
quite  early  age  they  delight  in  the  free  use  of  the  pencil  Even  their 
first  crude  attempts  at  depicting  objects  in  which  they  take  interest 
are  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  them.  This  pleasure  the  teacher 
should  do  his  best  to  retain  ;  and  though  systematic  instruction  and 
exercises  designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  will  be  necessary, 
yet  the  recreative  character  of  drawing  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  any  case,  the  pupUa  should  not  he  too  mnch  hampered  hy  restric- 
tions and  adherence  to  a  routine  course. 

The  drawing  of  simple  and  interesting  objects  of  clearly  defined 
and  symmetrical  form — of  which  many  leaves  and  flowers  are  good 
examples — might  be  made  to  alternate  with  the  more  formal  work  of 
copying  designs  from  the  flat.  As  soon,  too,  as  the  mechanical  difli- 
culties  have  been  fairly  overcome,  the  children  may  be  set  to  design 
simple  arrangements,  as  floral  patterns,  for  themselves.  A  suitable 
subject  should  be  exhibited,  and  each  pupil  be  left  free  to  develop  his 
own  ideas,  not  those  of  the  teacher. 

This  is  a  good  discipline,  it  excites  much  interest,  and  many  children  soon  come 
to  display  very  considerable  taste  and  invention  in  tlic  exercise.  The  danger  is  of 
making  this  and  other  parts  of  drawing  too  formal,  and  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
task-work. 

1  Bm  Qnlek'i  BdueatUmat  Xt/ormert. 

3A 
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Sufficient  of  the  principles  of  penpeettve  to  ensure  fsirly  acciiimt« 
representation  of  straight  lines  and  curves  in  different  positions  msj 
be  taught  with  the  help  of  the  black-board  in  a  few  lessons ;  judidous 
correction  of  errors  as  they  occur  will  do  the  rest  It  must,  however, 
be  repeatedly  impressed  upon  the  pupil  that  he  has  to  draw  an  object 
CL8  he  ue$  it^  not  as  he  knows  it  to  be  ;  and  this  should  be  illustrated 
until  he  realises  that  the  representation  will  vary  with  every  different 
position  of  the  observer  and  aspect  of  the  object  In  no  port  of  the 
work  does  the  eye  need  more  careful  training  than  here ;  and  the 
child  must  be  taught  how  to  estimate  apparetU  distances,  and  to 
distinguish  these  from  real  dimensions, 

(3)  Early  ExercUa, — In  the  earliest  stage  the  exercises  should  be 
preparatory  to  both  writing  and  drawing.  They  should  be  of  the 
Kindergarten  type,  so  as  to  afford  pleasant  and  suitable  occnpKtvm 
and  at  the  same  time  to  train  the  hand  and  eye  in  the  manner 
required.  An  ingenious  teacher  will  be  able  to  vary  the  exercises  in 
numberless  ways.  The  lessons  should  not  be  more  than  about 
twenty  minutes  long. 

Some  teachers  set  the  children  to  place  dots  on  their  slates  at  equal 
distances  in  rows,  triangles,  squares,  crosses,  or  any  easy  pattern,  and 
then  pass  to  similar  figures  bounded  by  straight  lines.  Others  prefer 
exercises  more  distinctly  like  those  of  Froebel,  and  make  use  of  slates 
or  paper  ruled  in  quarter-inch  squares.  The  crossings  of  the  lines 
form  definite  points  which  can  be  referred  to  and  counted  in  any 
direction ;  and  by  means  of  these  the  pupils  learn  to  draw  perpen- 
dicular, horizontal,  and  oblique  lines,  and  to  combine  these  into 
interesting  designs — mostly  of  a  geometrical  chanicter — ^including  the 
straight  line  print-capitals  made  in  the  simplest  way. 

If  books  with  printed  copies  were  used,  the  tracing  plan  might  be  employed  with  as 
inucb  advantage  in  the  first  stage  of  drawing  as  of  writing.  The  same  caution  would 
be  necessary,  however,  not  to  carry  the  plan  too  fkr. 

As  the  children  come  to  use  the  pencil  pretty  freely,  and  some 
]>ower  of  estimating  distances  and  direction  is  guned,  mechanical  aids, 
of  whatever  kind,  should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  The  exercises, 
whether  in  imitating  copies  or  sketching  objects,  will  now  be  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  After  general  directions  have  been  given  how  to 
proceed  in  any  case,  much  individual  guidance  and  instruction  will 
be  necessary. 
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The  drawliigi  iboiild  be  of  good  else  so  that  errors  may  be  distinctly 
evident  and  suggestions  for  amendment  more  readily  understood. 
The  pnpU  should  as  flsr  as  possible  be  led  to  dlscoTer  for  himself  wbat 
is  wrong,  and  then  shewn  how  to  correct  it. 

The  black-board  should  throoghoat  be  freely  uiied  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
analysis  of  examples,  eto.  Many  teachers  build  up  a  copy  a  little  at  a  time  on  the 
black-board,  so  tbat  the  children  can  follow  what  is  done  step  by  step.  In  certain 
stages  of  the  work  the  plan  has  many  advantages. 


»  ^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  SECONDARY  OR  SO- CALLED  CLASS 
SUBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

L— OEOa&APHT. 

Geographt  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
of  late  years,  and  yarious  efforts  have  been  made,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  to 
present  a  juster  estimate  of  its  real  nature  and  usefulness.  As  to 
the  main  lines  upon  which  the  teaching  should  proceed  there  is  pretty 
general  agreement ;  but  a  very  wide  discrepancy  still  exists  in  veiy 
many  cases  between  the  views  of  educationists  and  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  schools.  Old  non-intelligent  methods  of  cramming  facts 
— often  merely  by  the  reiteration  of  names  in  c:italogue  style  from  a 
map— are  still  rife,  and,  so  long  as  storing  the  memory  with  items  of 
information  which  the  examiner  is  likely  to  ask  for  is  looked  upon 
as  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  end  in  teaching,  they  will  probably  to 
remain  so. 

The  teacliing  of  geognphy  in  Schools  has  salTered  fh>m~ 

(a)  Mistaken  views  as  to  the  real  nature  and  value  of  the  snl^ect,  and  the  flctitioas 
importance  given  in  the  books  to  matters  of  little  real  moment 

(b)  The  tyranny  of  eiaminations,  which  has  in  many  instances  driven  teachers  to 
adopt  methods  which  they  know  to  be  radically  defective  as  educative  influences. 

(c)  The  overloading  of  both  text-books  and  teaching  with  uninteresting  detaihi, 
tiresome  to  learn,  and  of  no  possible  value  as  part  of  a  child's  mental  equipment 

(d)  The  disparsgement  and  neglect  of  the  subject  in  fiivour  of  others  which  are 
supposed  to  pay  better,  or  which  tradition  has  prescribed. 

(e)  The  over-earnest  and  ill-advised  advocacy  of  some  enthusiasts,  who  would  force 
it  into  a  position  of  predominance  in  school  to  which  it  has  no  rightfUl  claim. 

I.  The  Nature  and  Order  of  the  Instruction. 

Geography  deals  with  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  surfiice,  and 
its  relation  to  man  as  affording  him  the  means  of  subsistence  and  in 
many  ways  conditioning  his  daily  life. 

872 
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Properly  taught  the  subject  should  exiiand  tlie  dilld's  ideas,  and 
widen  his  ssrmpatliies.  It  should  enable  him  to  realise  in  some 
degree  what  the  earth — with  its  varied  features  of  sea  and  land, 
mountain  and  plain,  river  and  lake,  of  forest,  desert,  and  cultivated 
ground — is  like  ;  and  especially  the  characteristics  of  those  portions 
with  which  as  a  nation  we  are  most  immediately  concerned.  It 
should  give  him  some  conception  of  what  has  been  done  by  man  to 
improve  or  make  use  of  natural  conditions  for  his  own  benefit^  and 
how  the  great  human  family  is  divided  into  nations,  each  with  its 
own  government,  modes  of  living,  and  centres  of  industry.  Further, 
the  study  of  geography  should  add  to  the  pleasure  of  life  by  arousing 
an  intelligent  interest  in  natural  scenery  and  phenomena,  and  lead  to 
a  closer  observation  of  the  action  of  those  forces  which  are  at  work 
producing  the  varied  changes  of  climatic  condition  and  slowly  but 
surely  modifying  the  whole  external  aspect  of  the  globe. 

The  kind  of  geography  which  should  receive  most  attention  in 
sdiools,  is  such  as  conld  be  learned  by  intelligent  ohservatlon  in 
travelling  over  a  district,  or  still  better  by  residing  in  it.  It  should 
interpret  as  well  as  present  The  facts  should  be  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fall  naturally  into  some  rational  scheme  of  classification  ; 
and,  wherever  possible,  to  exemplify  natural  laws  or  form  the 
groundwork  of  those  broader  generalisations  which  give  coherence 
and  deeper  meaning  to  what  would  otherwise  be  simply  a  collection 
of  unrelated  truths. 

The  subject  may  easily  be  so  treated  as  to  be  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  attractive  in  the  whole  school  course  ;  and,  without 
going  beyond  what  may  reasonably  be  taught  to  children,  it  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  valuable  disciplinary  training  of  the  observing  powers, 
the  oonceptive  faculty,  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  afibrd  some 
exercise  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning. 

The  geography  taaght  shoald  not  be  mere  tojvography ;  and  still  less  should  tlie 
teaching  be  confined  to  simply  loading  the  memory  with  lists  of  capes,  bays,  moun- 
tains, riven,  etc,  and  their  position  on  the  map,  as  is  often  the  case.  Many  details 
of  this  kind  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  learn ;  but  this  need  not, 
and  should  not,  prevent  the  subject  being  taught  intelligent ly,  and  with  clear  re- 
cognition of  what  will  be  most  valuable  for  the  children  to  acquire  in  the  time  at 
disposaL  Judgment  should  be  exercised,  in  selecting  the  facts,  as  to  which  are  really 
useful  as  information,  or  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  some  more  valuable 
principle.    Not  only  is  the  learning  of  names  without  ideas  corresponding  to  them 
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luaUai  both  as  knowledge  and  traiuing,  but  it  is  apt  to  delude  all  conoenied  into  tbe 
belief  that  the  child  knows  what  he  does  not 

The  essentialB  of  the  physical  geography  of  a  district  or  coantry 
must  be  fairly  grasped  before  the  political,  industrial,  and  historical 
aspects  can  be  properly  appreciated.  Physical  conditions^  as  natural 
position  and  means  of  conmiunication,  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
water  supply,  and  the  occurrence  of  valuable  minerals— have  always 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  distribution,  character,  pursuits, 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Such  connections  should  always  be  dear 
to  the  teacher's  mind,  and  frequently  it  will  be  adyisable  to  point 
them  out  to  the  pupils,  or  to  lead  them  to  discover  them  for  them- 
selves. 

The  essential  unity  of  nature  and  consequently  of  the  natoxal  sciences  sboiiM 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher.  No  one  subject  can  be  properly  preaented  with- 
out including  much  that  finds  also  a  fitting  place  in  other  related  bnnchea  of  the 
great  whole.  Thus,  feography  drawi  material  and  help  ttvm  naay  soarois,  and  the  trop 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  relationships  of  which  it  is  made  up  inrolrcs  some 
knowledge  of  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  the  like.  It  is  im* 
possible,  of  course,  to  teach  children  even  the  barest  elements  of  all  these  scienoea, 
nor  is  this  contemplated,  but  they  may  all  be  useftdly  laid  under  eontribation  to 
ralM  fftography  above  the  lerel  of  a  mw  eoUeettoa  of  dry  bmMS ;  and  in  many  ways  the 
subject  may  be  made  to  servo  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  formal  study  of  aeSencc 

Geography  also  has  a  distinct  use  as  the  hsBdmaKI  to  histoty;  and  though  bo4h 
sul]Jects  have  now  assumed  an  importance  which  prevents  our  combining  them,  as 
recommended  by  many  of  the  older  educationists,  yet  their  many  points  of  contact 
should  be  kept  In  mind. 

Two  Opposite  views  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  various  topics  should  bo  presented. 

According  to  the  one  plan  the  papU  commences  with  the  district 
in  whiob  he  livss,  and  then  passes  outwards  in  an  ever  increasing 
circle  to  the  consideration  of  the  county  or  division,  the  mother 
country,  the  neighbouring  countries  in  order  of  their  proximity^  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  other  continents,  and  finally  the  earth  as  a 
globe. 

The  other  plan  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  then  proceeds  to  a  general  view  of  the  continents,  the  fuller 
geography  of  Europe,  and  so  on  downwards  to  the  mother  country 
and  the  home  district. 

As  usually  stated  the  question  as  to  which  of  these  sequences 
should  be  adopted  in  teaching  geography  resolves  itself  for  the  most 
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port  into  whether  we  should  proceed  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  or 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts.  In  actual  work  the  order  from  the  dis- 
trict outwards  has  generally  heen  followed  This  is  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  ;  and,  as  on  psychological 
grounds  the  opposite  sequence  seems  to  be  the  natural  one  in  mental 
acquisition,  the  commonly  received  order  is  judged  to  be  at  yariance 
with  theoretical  conclusions.  This  is  not  really  so ;  the  confusion 
arises  from  the  assumption  as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  the  whole  in 
such  a  case. 

Thos  Pxofeasor  W.  H.  Payne  Mys :— "  If  tlie  conientus  of  philoaophic  opinion  is 
trustworthy,  there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  this  sequence.  On  the  almost  uniform 
teatioiony  of  psychologists  the  organic  mental  sequence  is  fh>m  aggregates  to  parts ; 
so  that  if  the  method  of  presentation  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  organic  mode  of 
the  mind's  activities,  the  sequence  should  be  as  follows:  the  globe,  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, Europe;"  and  so  on  downwards.  The  principle  doubtless  is  true  enough 
when  properly  applied,  but  the  conclusion  by  no  means  follows.  If  by  '  whole '  is 
meant  the  laigsst  aggregate,  then  aeooiding  to  this  one  ought  to  begin  with  the 
universe,  or  at  least  the  solar  system  of  which  the  earth  is  but  a  part  This  is  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  If,  however,  by  '  whole '  is  meant  oim  of  the  various  aggregates 
between  two  extremes,  we  have  to  select  one  which  the  child  is  able  to  realise.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  earth,  for  he  has  at  first  not  the  slightest  conception  of  it.  In 
all  cases  the  principle  must  be  so  applied  that  the  whole  flrom  which  the  child  is  to 
proceed  is  something  which  he  can  at  once  grasp  mentally— and  usually  through  the 
•before  troubling  himself  about  the  details. 


The  practical  conclusion  is  that  neither  sequence  should  be  followed 
in  the  way  commonly  stated.  The  first  whole  to  the  child  Is  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  liTes,  and  which  he  knows  from  having  seen  it 
repeatedly.  From  this  he  must  be  led  to  examine  the  elements  of 
whidi  it  is  made  up,  as  mountain,  river,  valley,  etc.,  and  through  his 
dear  perception  of  these  he  must  be  trained  to  conceive  the  general 
character  of  a  larger  whole  which  can  then  be  studied  in  its 
parts. 

To  proceed  fh>m  that  which  is  near  to  that  which  Is  farther  off  is  a  right  principle 
in  teaching  geography,  so  long  as  that  which  is  near  is  known.  The  order  in  which 
things  farther  olT  are  to  be  taken  up  does  not  depend  upon  mere  proximity,  but 
upon  quite  other  considerations.  The  child  will  pass  as  readily  from  the  study  of 
the  home  country  to  that  of  a  country  a  thousand  miles  off,  as  of  one  which  is  only 
a  tenth  of  the  distance  ;  and  before  taking  up  the  detailed  geography  of  i>articnlar 
countries  he  should  know  something  of  their  relative  position  and  general  reUtion* 
ship  to  one  another  as  parts  of  a  greater  whole. 

Probably  all  who  have  given  any  serious  attention  to  the  subject 
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would  agree  that  the  elesMiitary  notionB  which  foxm  the  buU  of  an 
tme  ge<^raphlcal  teachlaff  mvust  be  gained  through  the  Mnaea.  The 
child  must  be  taught  to  observe  and  tell  what  he  has  seen,  nntil  clear 
and  exact  ideas  are  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  the  terms  to  be  made 
use  of  are  definitely  associated  with  yiyid  and  accurate  oonceptiona. 
Unless  this  is  the  case  the  realisation  of  what  is  afterwards  brought 
before  him  in  words  will  be  hazy  and  uncertain  ;  and  the  leaming  of 
geography  will  be  to  him  rather  the  memorising  of  certain  statanenta 
than  the  acquisition  of  any  actual  knowledge  of  things.  Both  tha 
interest  and  the  Talue  of  geography  thua  depend  Texy  lazgaly  upon 
its  being  made  real  to  the  pupil,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 

Two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  method  of  arranging  and 
teaching  the  facts ;  (1)  the  disciplining  and  strengthening  of  the 
mind,  so  that  the  child  may  the  more  easily  gain  further  knowledge, 
for  himself,  and  make  ready  use  of  what  he  has  learned ;  and  (2)  the 
intelligent  acquisition  of  such  definite  information  as  will  be  of  real 
service  to  him  in  after  life.  The  subject  must  be  so  taught  as  to  be 
stimulating.  Much  of  the  teaching  given  has  reference  simply  to 
the  surfnce  of  the  map,  instead  of  that  of  the  country ;  or  at  meet 
seeks  to  fix  in  the  mind  what  is  contained  in  the  text-book,  and  is 
much  too  sketchy  and  mechanical  to  leave  any  viyid  impression  or 
true  understanding. 

The  Comparative  Method  may  be  frequently  employed'with  much 
advantage.  The  examination  side  by  side  of  two  parts  of  the  globe, 
where  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  striking  to  engage  the  attention, 
and  is  not  merely  fanciful  or  accidental,  tends  to  emphasise  the 
oharacteristics  of  both,  and  to  give  the  mind  a  clearer  grasp  of  them. 
In  many  cases  the  same  general  causes  have  led  to  similarity  of 
feature  or  condition,  while  other  more  local  agents  or  influences  have 
modified  them  in  different  directions.  The  potats  of  likeness  shonUI 
be  considered  before  points  of  dllTerenoe. 

At  first  the  teaching  should  be  entirely  oral,  and  this  should  be 
continued  until  the  elementary  notions  of  geography  have  been  fully 
realised,  and  the  pupil  has  gained  the  power  of  forming  the  concepts 
necessary  to  render  the  study  of  the  book  intelligent  The  tempta- 
tion to  lecture  too  much  must  be  withstood.  Questioning  should  be 
much  employed  throughout,  the  questions  being  directed  to  test  the 
child's  grasp  of  the  facts  and  set  him  thinking,  not  merely  to  secure 
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the  repetition  of  names  and  fragments  of  information.  Illustrations 
will  also  need  to  be  largely  used — the  modelling  of  surface  features, 
pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  black-board  sketches,  and  objects,  all  being 
frequently  employed,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  teaching  as 
real  as  possible. 

The  teaching  mitst  not  be  confined  merely  to  dMorlptlv*  Itaoiu,  valuable  as  these 
are  in  their  place  and  when  properly  managed.  The  tendency  is  for  them  to  become 
loose  and  rambling,  and  for  the  teacher  to  say  too  mach  in  his  endeavour  to  '  picture 
Dot'  vividly.  He  roust  know  a  good  deal  more  than  the  contents  of  an  ordinary 
text-book,  and  most  clearly  realise  what  a  country  is  like  himself,  if  he  is  to  sncceed 
in  raising  any  adequate  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  IC«rt  onpty  talk  has 
dtae  mach  to  brlag  dMcrlptlve  iMioiia  into  dJsrtpvfee.  If  description  is  to  serve  its 
purpose  in  the  best  way,  it  must  be  aiioeiated  wtth  a  ctoaily  dsSatd  oatliae  of  the  BMwt 
•sMBtlal  ftMts  aad  tmportaat  oonclMioaa.  A  good  deal  of  reiteration  will  be  necessary 
to  fix  these  in  the  mind;  and  it  is  in  Ihis  connection  that  map-drill  will  And  a 
fitting  place. 

HodtlHm  is  a  most  valtuible  aid  in  the  early  teaching  of  geography,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  much  employed  in  this  country  as  it  should  be.  Every  school  should 
possess  a  wooden  tray  of  convenient  size,  with  a  supply  of  potter's  or  modelling  clay, 
and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  until  he  has  become  expert  in  their  employment. 
Sxperience  will  soon  teach  him  at  what  consistency  the  clay  can  best  be  used,  how 
fb  keep  it  moist  by  means  of  a  damp  cloth,  and  so  on ;  and  a  few  wooden  tools  he  can 
'  easily  make  for  himself.  For  some  rough  purposes  slightly  damp  moulder's  'sand  is 
preferable  to  clay,  as  it  can  be  more  speedily  manipulated  before  the  class. 

Models  in  which  a  number  of  details  have  to  be  shewn  are  best  prepared  prior  to 
the  lesson,  ttnless  the  teacher  ir  very  skilftil.  A  earsfaily  ftalihod  aiodsl  of  the  dlstrlet 
witit  tks  sorfAco  eolovod  to  roprosont  th«  differat  parts  ikoold  ho  aaado  aad  praotrvod. 

A  collection  of  pletwM  aad  largo  photographs  of  nataral  scoaery  is  a  very  important 
means  of  giving  interest  and  reality  to  the  lesson,  as  well  as  of  getting  rid  of  the 
conventional  and  inaccurate  notions  which  children  frequently  pick  up ;  for  instance, 
of  a  mountain  as  a  cone,  and  of  a  range  as  a  line  of  distinct  peaks.  Ghildrai  eaaaot 
OTamino  good  pietvoi  too  saeh. 

The  qualities  which  should  characterise  priatod  maps  fur  vao  la  toaehiag  have  been 
previously  referred  to  in  considering  illustrations  (see  p.  140);  and  other  points  of 
importance  in  this  connection  are  also  there  mentioned. 

In  no  subjects  perhaps  is  rapid  Uaok-hoard  drawlag  so  essential  as  in  teaching 
geography.  In  addition  to  the  maps  constructed  either  in  ftront  of  the  class  or 
prepared  beforehand,  the  black-board  should  be  used  for  outline  sketches  of  scenery 
or  of  particular  forms,  vertical  sections,  and  other  diagrams,  the  enlargement  of  any 
special  part  of  the  general  map,  etc.    Even  poor  drawing  is  better  than  none. 

ii.  sugoestions  respecting  the  method  of  teaching 
Geoorapht. 

(1)  Early  teaching — the  elements  of  geographical  description.— The 
earliest  teaching  should  be  directed  to  implanting  in  the  child's  mind 
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clear  and  accurate  notions  of  the  yarious  physical  features  which  go 
to  make  up  the  general  -aspect  and  con%uration  of  a  country,  and 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  terms  used  in  referring  to  them. 

In  connection,  too,  with  these  elementary  ideas,  without  attempt- 
ing anything  like  formal  teaching  or  complete  explanation,  many 
simple  ideas  may  be  gradually  instilled  respecting  the  conditions 
upon  which  these  surface  characters  depend  and  the  forces  which  are 
at  work  in  producing  them. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  method  at  ttda  stage  la  the  emj^Iojinoiii 
as  &r  as  possible  of  the  actual  obserratlon  of  the  pupils  themaelvM, 
The  teacher  has  to  arouse  their  curiosity  in  the  things  around  them, 
to  open  their  eyes,  to  guide  them  as  to  what  to  look  for,  and  to  assist 
them  in  making  out  something  of  the  phenomena  which  lie  open  to 
their  gaze.  They  must  be  led,  not  driyen  to  obserYe.  It  has  berai 
said  that  the  child  learns  more  real  geography  in  his  rambles  than 
from  his  text-book  ;  and  if  he  hae  been  taught  to  use  his  eyes,  this  is 
no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  true. 


By  far  the  best  plan  would  be  to  take  the  children  out  of  doors  and  1 
to  ISm  witli  Bstsre,  as  Pestalozzi  did,  and  as  so  many  since  his  day  have  recomi- 
mended.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  present  conditions  of  school  work  in  moat  oases 
gire  but  little  chance  of  this,  even  in  favoured  districts,  and  in  many  town  spools 
it  would  be  impracticable  on  other  grounds.  The  children  too  in  such  schools  are  at 
the  further  great  disadvantage  that  they  have  few  chances  even  of  getUag  Into  tfa« 
country ;  and  the  teacher  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  them  in  the  drcumstanoes. 

Not  only  is  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pupil's  own  obMrration 
valuable  both  for  its  own  sake  and  in  view  of  after  studies,  but)  what 
is  of  still  more  importance,  he  \b  being  trained  to  the  habit  of  noticing 
carefully  the  various  objects  which  he  meets  with,  and  of  trying  to 
make  out  the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  more  especially 
in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect. 

Such  opportunities  as  occur  to  the  teacher  of  pointing  out  to  tlie 
children  the  actual  fiLCts  In  the  Held  should  be  made  the  moat  of.  Any 
information,  too,  which  they  are  able  to  glean  for  themselves,  from 
observation  of  the  surrounding  district,  should  be  allowed  to  be  given 
in  class,  and  should  be  worked  into  the  plan  of  the  lesson. 

Eair-hoUday  walks  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  may  be  made  a  source  of  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  pupils,  and  of  profit  to  them  in  many  ways,  if  the  teacher  is 
sympathetic,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  to  them  the  numberless  ot^jects  of 
interest  which  may  be  found  if  they  only  use  their  eyes. 
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TlM  tiMi<ftlitng  at  ttilB  fltage  should  be  largely  of  the  eonyenatio&al 
kind,  and  the  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  impression  by  a  plentiful  use  of  all  the  available  modes 
of  illustrating  the  subject  concretely.  A  general  model  of  the  district 
should  be  shewn  and  the  parts  named.  Each  of  the  more  important 
elements  should  then  be  moulded  separately  by  the  teacher  in  front 
of  the  class.  Such  things  as  a  mountain  range,  a  river  basin,  a  lake, 
and  so  on,  should  follow,  use  being  made  of  such  objects  as  the  dis- 
trict affords,  to  give  deamess  of  conception  to  these  more  extended 
notions. 

As  far  as  possible  the  tomm  ezhiblted  shonld  be  etaaraeteristio  ones 
so  as  to  serve  as  types  ;  and  if  they  are  taken  from  examples  near  at 
hand,  or  from  actual  instances  of  which  pictures  can  be  shewn,  so 
much  the  better.  At  first  the  models  should  be  quite  simple,  the 
general  character  only  of  that  which  is  represented  being  given,  and 
details  and  subordinate  features  added  later  on. 

DeflnitlonB  should  be  the  outcome  of  such  teaching  as  is  described 
above,  not  precede  it ;  and  they  should  not  be  given  until  the  pupils 
have  been  made  clearly  acquainted  with  the  things  themselves.  The 
statements  will  then  focus  what  has  been  learned  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation, and  help  to  fix  it 

(2)  ReUUive  position — the  meaning  of  a  map — repraentation  of 
the  district. — ^After  pretty  correct  notions  of  the  district  as  a  whole 
and  of  its  more  marked  features  have  been  gained,  and  these 
ideas  have  been  extended  until  the  children  are  able  to  form  some 
general  conception  of  the  geographical  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  country,  their  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
direction,  relative  else,  and  position  of  the  objects  with  which  they 
are  familiar. 

They  should  be  taught  to  know  the  cardinal  points  with  reference 
to  the  school,  to  note  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  and  by  means  of  its  position  at  noon  to  find  the 
south,  and  hence  the  other  points.  After  a  little  experience  they 
should  be  able  to  estimate  roughly  the  direction  of  any  distant  object, 
and  to  veaiiae  that  the  direction  will  vary  with  the  point  of  observa- 
tion. They  should  also  be  led  to  notice  the  diminution  in  the  apparent 
size  of  objects  as  they  are  farther  and  farther  removed,  as  well  as 
their  position  with  reference  to  one  another. 
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In  school  lite  teacher  will  be  assisted  by  having  a  i 
«•  ths  sehoel  ioor.  A  simple  descriptiTe  lesson  should  also  be  given  on  the  aertMr's 
eonpMi  and  its  use  in  determining  directions.  A  rough  lu-^lal  too  may  easily  be 
set  up  In  the  playground,  and  will  prove  a  source  of  both  interest  and  Ib> 
stmction. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  map,  some  notion 
should  be  given  of  what  a  ground  plan  is,  and  of  how  we  represent 
objects  and  their  relative  position  on  it  by  means  of  lines  and  marks. 
The  teacher  may  begin  by  drawing  on  the  black-board  a  plan  of  a 
table-top  which  is  within  sight  of  the  class,  with  a  few  objects  npon 
it ;  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  plan  of  the  school-room  and  of  the 
principal  articles  of  furniture  it  contains,  as  commonly  recommended. 

In  coDstrneting  this  plan,  the  measurements  should  actually  be  made,  and  the 
results  noted  down  for  after  use,  by  the  members  of  the  class,  under  the  teacher's 
guidance.  This  should  be  done  at  some  convenient  time  when  class-work  Is  not 
going  on.  No  great  accuracy  need  be  aimed  at.  All  will  now  take  the  greatest 
Interest  in  seeing  the  plan  drawn  during  the  ordinary  lesson  time,  and  in  contri- 
buting  their  share  of  the  work. 

In  proceeding  to  explain  the  meanioj:  of  a  map  the  general  order  of 
the  steps  should  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  teacher  should  place  before  the  class  a  model  of  tlM  dlateiet 
with  the  vertical  relief  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  the  streams  and 
pools  marked  by  blue  colour.  The  nature  of  the  model  as  affording  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  surrounding  country  should  be  made  dear,  and 
the  various  objects  named  by  the  pupils. 

(&)  The  direction  of  the  canUnal  points  on  tlie  model  should  be 
indicated,  and  the  fact  that  we  always  place  the  north  at  the  top  of 
any  representation  should  be  explained. 

(c)  A  map  of  wliat  Is  sbewn  on  the  model  should  be  carefully 
drawn  bit  by  bit  on  the  black-board.  The  pupils  should  have  their 
attention  directed  to  each  part  as  it  is  arrived  at,  and  the  conventional 
mode  of  representing  the  different  features  should  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  Frequent  questions  should  be  put,  and  the  class  should 
be  allowed  to  offer  any  suggestions. 

(d)  When  the  map  is  finished  it  should  be  oareftilly  eompared  irltli 
tbe  mod^  point  by  point,  the  names  added,  and  the  two  then  placed 
side  by  side  horizontally  in  their  proper  direction.  The  essential 
difference  between  a  map  and  a  picture  should  also  be  made  clear. 
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(e)  A  map  of  the  district,  either  printed  or  carefully  drawn  on 
paper,  should  now  be  introduced,  and  the  correspondences  between 
the  fiEtcts  represented  on  this  and  on  the  black-board  map  and  the 
model  should  be  gone  oyer  in  order. 

(/)  Finally,  the  diildren  should  copy  the  main  features  of  the 
hlack-board  map  as  well  as  they  are  able  on  paper  or  their  slates. 

Jt  is  not  intended  that  the  whoU  of  the  above  should  he  taken  in  a  single  lesson.  How 
much  may  be  dealt  with  at  once  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  work  may 
easily  he  rendered  comparatirely  useless  by  being  hurried.  Many  teachers,  in  their 
anxiety  to  move  forward,  abandon  the  home  district  long  before  it  has  been  made  to 
teach  anything  like  all  it  ahould. 

In  case  the  school  is  unfavourably  situated— as  in  the  centre  of  a  Istgo  town— so 
that  the  surrounding  district  affords  little  of  use  for  purposes  of  illustration,  a  model 
of  an  imaginary  district  may  be  employed  and  the  map  drawn  from  this. 

Where  no  good  printed  map  of  the  parish  is  available,  the  teacher  may  readily 
base  his  map  for  permanent  use  on  the  six-inch  map  of  the  ordnance  survey ;  and 
in  any  case  the  school  should  possess  the  sheets  covering  the  immediate  district, 
mounted  to  form  a  single  map,  for  reference. 

When  the  map  of  the  district  has  been  fairly  mastered  as  a  whole, 
portions  of  it  should  be  drawn  on  the  black-board  on  an  enlarged 
scale  and  in  rather  fuller  detail  As  each  is  gone  over,  the  pupils 
may  be  set  to  imitate  it,  and  the  fact  that  such  imitation  will  often 
be  exceedingly  crude  need  not  in  the  least  induce  the  teacher  to  give 
it  up.  The  importance  of  map-drawing  is  very  great,  and  skill  has 
to  be  reached  gradually  by  practice  in  this  as  in  any  other  case. 

As  soon  as  some  £EU!ility  has  been  gained,  the  children  may  be 
allowed  to  attempt  the  sketching  of  a  map  from  the  model;  and 
later  on,  when  they  clearly  understand  how  to  represent  the  facts, 
they  should  be  enoouzaged  to  attempt  the  representation  of  lltUe 
pieces  of  the  district  for  themselTes  firom  actual  observation  out  of 
school  hours.  This  need  not  startle  the  teacher;  let  him  try  the 
pLm,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  result. 

At  flrat  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  should  be  confined  to  filling  in  a  few  ftirther  details 
on  a  very  simple  outline  map  they  have  drawn  under  the  teacher's  guidance  in  class ; 
afterwards  the  work  may  be  extended  to  such  things  as  a  plan  of  their  own  house  and 
garden,  the  roads  leading  to  their  home,  a  stream  course  and  a  few  meadows,  and  so 
on.  They  should  be  shewn  how  to  begin,  and  how  to  settle  in  a  rough  way  the 
relative  position  of  objects  to  be  represented.  Imperfect  as  the  representations 
may  be,  the  value  of  the  exercise  will  soon  be  discovered.  The  child's  love  of  doing 
something  is  called  into  play,  his  faculties  are  being  trained,  and  he  is  stimulated  in 
inch  a  way  that  the  things  he  learns  are  not  readily  forgotten. 
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The  importanoe  of  practising  the  children  in  the  mMmMmk  of  i 
■ai^  has  aeveral  timea  been  mentioned.  In  thia  connection  many  opportnnitiea  for 
exerciae  will  occur,  and  the  pupils  may  be  shewn  how  distances  may  be  stepped,  or 
roughly  estimated  by  the  time  taken  to  walk  them,  etc  The  foot,  yard,  and  mfle 
especially  should  be  made  as  real  as  poaaibla.  Figures  alone  ha?e  little  or  no  meaii- 
ing  for  the  child^  and,  whether  they  express  heights  or  distances,  should  xmrely  be 
given  without  some  attempt  being  made  to  enable  the  pupil  to  fonn  aome  nottoa  at 
least  of  what  they  stand  for. 

At  this  stage  firequent  practloe  in  the  interpretation  of  a  map  is  the 
most  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
soon  as  the  map  of  the  district  has  been  fairly  exhausted,  a  good 
printed  map  of  the  county,  or  of  England,  with  the  physical  features 
very  distinctly  marked,  should  be  made  use  of^  the  child  being  called 
upon  to  point  out  mountains,  hills,  rivers,  coast-lines,  and  so  on. 
Such  terms  as  island,  peninsula,  bay,  gul^  dape,  headland,  and  other 
features  cbnnected  with  sea  and  shore,  may>now  also  receive  more 
particular  attention.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  various  features  and 
the  corresponding  deicriptive  terms  which  have  to  be  taught,  not  the 
individual  names.    The  last  will  find  a  fitting  place  later  on. 

The  power  to  latorprit  and  aaako  ikUtal  vso  of  tko  wMip  is  among  the  most  Talnable 
things  a  child  can  learn  in  connection  with  geography,  and  one  which  will  prove  of 
frequent  naa  to  him  in  daily  life,  yet  not  nearly  lo  much  attention  ia  given  to  it  as 
its  importance  would  warrant.  There  are  comparatively  ten  persons  of  ordinary 
education  who  can  read  a  map  well ;  who,  for  instaoce,  can  find  their  way  readfly 
about  It,  estimate  distances  on  it  from  the  scale,  make  out  the  general  '  lie '  of  th« 
country,  and  determine  something  of  the  nature  of  the  coasts ;  or,  who  can  tell  ftam 
the  nature  of  the  shading  much  of  the  character  and  shape  of  a  mountain,  and  tram 
the  river  lines  and  their  surroundings  can  form  some  general  notion  of  the  relatiTe 
velocity  of  the  current  in  different  parts.  These,  however,  and  other  similar  matters 
may  be  gleaned  from  a  thoroughly  good  map. 

(3)  The  Mother  Country. — Some  writers  urge  that  in  passing  out- 
wards from  the  district  the  river-basin  should  next  be  taken  up  ;  but 
if  the  previous  work  has  been  properly  comprehended,  the  child  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  passing  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mother  country.  This  seems  on  many  grounds  the  most  natural  and 
expedient  course  to  pursue. 

England  then  being  decided  upon,  the  first  thing  will  be  to  give 
the  pupils  some  idea  of  tbe  country  as  a  whole  ;  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  it  forms  part  of  a  large  island,  its  surroundings,  its  form  and 
dimensions,  the  direction  of  its  main  slopes,  the  general  character  of 
its  surface,  the  chief  regions  of  elevation,  and  the  great  drainage  areas 
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with  the  most  important  rivers.  What  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  dear 
realisation  of  tlie  nature  and  relation  of  the  Tiroad  physical  ftatnres, 
and  an  accurate  and  firmly  grasped  knowledge  of  their  names  and 
positions.  The  fuller  information  and  details  to  follow  will  then  find 
a  natural  place,  and  may  easily  be  associated  with  what  has  already 
been  learned.  If  the  work  is  properly  carried  out,  the  &cts  will  be 
presented  in  a  connected,  orderly,  and  rational  way,  and  in  proper 
subordination  and  perspective. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  teaching  is  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
are  presented,  so  that  the  children  may,  as  fiEhr  as  possible,  see  what 
the  country  is  like,  and  gain  adequate  conceptions  of  the  truths  to  be 
learned.  The  best  means  of  illustration,  upon  which  the  first  teaching 
should  be  based,  is  a  model  of  the  country  with  all  minor  details 
omitted,  and  those  points  made  prominent  which  are  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  child's  knowledge.  All  that  can  be  learned  by 
observation  should  be  brought  out  by  skilful  questioning,  and  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  so  much  lecture  and  explanation  only  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  broad  facts  mentioned 
above.     Any  lengthy  description  would  here  be  entirely  out  of  place. 

A  «laj  iMdAl,  Boffleiently  Accurate  to  senre  the  purpose,  is  not  difficult  to  mould,  if 
the  teacher  possesses  any  skill  at  all  and  will  take  a  little  trouble ;  but  in  default  of 
this,  a  relief  map  will  answer  reasonably  well  if  not  too  full  of  detaiL  If  neither  be 
forthcoming,  the  teacher  must  fall  back  upon  a  map  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
country.!  An  ordinary  political  map  is  a  very  poor  and  inadequate  substitute,  and  is 
by  far  the  least  helpftil  mode  of  illustration.  A  good  black-board  map,  especially  if 
drawn  in  coloured  chalks,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  this. 

When  all  that  the  model  has  to  teach  has  been  mastered,  a  simple 
physical  map  with  the  features  distinctly  marked,  should  be  placed 
alongside  the  model  and  the  two  compared.  The  facts  should  be 
revised  in  connection  with  the  map,  and  for  further  teaching  the  use 
of  the  model  may  be  discontinued. 

The  physical  features  should  now  be  considered  in  detail  group  by 
group  ;  and,  after  these  have  been  well  learned,  the  political  divisionB 
and  other  related  matters  should  follow  in  order.  A  connecting  line 
of  thought  should  run  through  each  part  of  the  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  lessons  dealing  with  any  group  of  facts  have  been  completed  the 
whole  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

>  lUpt  Id  aotnal  rtlisf.  »nd  pboto-reliaf  nutpi  gi%-lng  approximately  a  general  1iird'B-«7c  ri«w  of  tk« 
oenitrr  are  to  be  bought,  and  thoald  be  poeMued  by  the  achool. 
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The  teftohlug  of  tlie  details  may  generally  beat  be  gi^an  tnm  a 
blade-board  map,  which  should  be  boldly  drawn  and  display  just  the 
information  needed  at  the  time.  This  prevents  the  distraction  arising 
from  having  in  view  a  number  of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once^ 
and  promotes  clearness  and  interest  In  some  instances  the  moat 
effective  plan  is  to  build  up  the  map  bit  by  bit  in  front  of  the  dass  as 
the  various  matters  fall  to  be  taught ;  in  other  cases  it  should  be 
prepared  either  in  fuU  or  in  part  beforehand.  A  second  bhick-boaid 
should  be  used  for  special  points  and  illustrations — as  outline  eketcfaes 
or  the  enlargement  of  any  portion  of  particular  interest — and  for 
summaries  of  the  information  given. 

The  teacher  should  certainly  make  use  of  eokved  dwlka.  They  add  to  the  att»e> 
tivenesa  of  the  map  in  the  case  of  children,  and  are  often  of  mnch  ose  in  aasisilng 
them  to  distinguish  clearly  the  representation  of  features  of  diffluent  character, 

A  map  with  the'inrface  'slated'  so  as  to  take  chalk,  and  with  the  outlines  per- 
manently drawn  in  white,  will  often  sare  both  time  and  trouble.  The  additional 
information  may  easily  be  entered  during  the  teaching,  and  varied  aa  required. 

A  simple  series  of  printed  maps  of  England-HBaeh  illustrating  some  partiealar 
phase  of  the  geography— may  also  be  purchased,  and  sliould  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  teacher.  Where  these  are  not  employed  for  teaching  from,  they  will  be  found  rery 
useful  for  purposes  of  comparison,  examination,  and  review. 

nap-drawing  Is  an  indispensable  aid  to  tbe  learning  of  geograpliy. 
It  compels  attention  again  and  again  to  the  character  and  relative 
position  of  the  various  objects,  and  as  it  appeals  to  the  eye  it  is  latm 
of  tlie  beat  fixing  devices  the  teacher  can  employ.  Systematic 
practice  in  it  should  be  given,  and  such  matters  as  the  various  modes 
of  representing  the  facts,  the  use  of  guides  lines,  and  the  value  of 
accurate  proportions  should  be  carefully  explained  and  illustrated. 

The  work  should  be  done  under  the  teacher's  supervision,  and  at 
this  stage  entirely  from  the  black-board  map.  Only  such  features  and 
names  should  be  inserted  as  have  been  previously  taught 

MesBtalB  chalBS  ihovld  U  reprMratod  by  dark  Udm  of  differuKt  tUokaaM,  aeoordla<  to 
iMighi,  and  Importa&t  peaks  by  maU  drel«a.  H&chures  are  f)ur  too  difficult  for  children 
to  draw  satisfoctorily,  and  are  useless  for  rapid  sketching.  To  depict  a  range  like  an 
elongated  centipede,  as  though  it  were  of  the  same  character  and  height  throughout, 
tends  to  give  a  completely  wrong  impression.  The  fact  also  that  a  river-line  should 
thicken  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  month  should  also  be  pointed  out,  and  this  will 
still  f\irther  help  to  distinguish  it  fh)m  a  coast-line. 

When  the  pupils  can  draw  maps  with  some  success  they  should  be  tan^ii  to  repre. 
dnee  thsm  IToai  m9mary.  The  exercise  is  both  a  capital  test  of  knowledge  and  a  useful 
means  of  training 
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The  «M  of  eolovn  will  gire  additional  seat  to  map-diawixig,  and  sbonld  be  allowed 
aa  a  reward  for  the  aeqairement  of  a  certain  amount  of  akilL  The  children  should 
also  be  Bhewn  how  to  make  the  Italic  letters  and  aimple  block  capitals. 

Alongside  the  more  formal  teaching  of  the  geography  of  England, 
both  physical  and  political,  there  should  be  given  a  aeries  of  simple 
lessons  dealing  with  physiographical  relations,  more  particularly  such 
as  are  necessary  if  the  nature  of  the  geographical  facts  is  to  be  at  all 
clearly  comprehended.    Field  obeerFatlons  tbonld  by  all  means  be 
coatinned,  and  as  many  of  the  things  as  possible  shewn  on  the  ground.  W      ' 
"  One  of  the  commonest  and  decidedly  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  p  n^ 
all  teaching,"  says  Colonel  Parker,  "is  the  fruitless  attempt  to  foroo If    /. 
the  pupils  to  think  of  concepts,  that  are  not  in  their  minds."  / 

Nothing  like  exhaustive  treatment  is  of  course  to  be  attempted, 
especially  at  first ;  but  much  of  an  entertaining  and  valuable  charac- 
ter may  be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  by  a 
teacher  who  knows  his  business.  The  lewona  sliould  be  pregrenlve, 
the  subjects  being  gradually  presented  in  greater  fulness  aa  the 
children  become  able  to  understand  them ;  and  the  truths  brought 
forward  should,  as  far  as  possible,  lead  one  into  another.  Many 
useful  generalisations  will  be  reached  in  this  way. 

Hie  following  will  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  nilUMti  eoBteaplated  :— 

(a)  How  a  rlTtr  la  formed— tribntaries— a  rirer  basin.  The  character  of  a  typical 
rirer  In  (1)  ita  upper  or  fMuntain  trade,  with  its  torrential  flow  and  Iklrl^  stialght 
coarse ;  (S)  ita  middle  or  vdttey  track,  its  growth  in  sise,  and  the  cause  of  ita  mean- 
dering, its  rapids,  its  waterfklls,  etc. ;  (8)  its  lower  or  plain  track,  and  the  formation 
of  a  delta.  The  way  in  which  a  stream  erodes  its  channel,  and  transports  the  material 
to  a  lower  level,  or  to  the  sea.  The  formation  of  gorges,  terraces,  and  valleys.  The  use 
of  rivers  as  waterways— importance  of  good  outlets. 

(&)  The  nature  of  a  siovataiB— plateau  regions  with  peaks  rising  trom  them— true 
mountain  chaina— high  moorlands  and  craggy  summits— pictures  of  typical  forms. 

(e)  The  way  in  which  lakes  are  formed ;  how  they  gradoally  silt  up  where  rivers  or 
streams  flow  in.  The  character  of  the  stream  flowing  out,  its  deamess,  etc.— how  it 
gradoally  deepens  ita  channel,  and  at  last  drains  the  lake.  Hence  Mr.  Q.  K.  Gilbert's 
saying  that  "  rivers  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  lakes." 

(d)  The  asaeeast  and  ita  teaching— wearing  away  of  coasts  by  the  waves— formation 
of  clUb  and  eaves.    The  gradual  deposit  of  the  material  elsewhere,  so  aa  to  add  to  the 


(e)  IvaporatleB  and  eeodmaattoa— formation  of  ekfods,  rala,  aaow,  and  ice— local  nature 
of  showers— what  becomes  of  the  rain— rise  of  syrlagB. 

(/)  The  aecumulation  of  snow  on  high  mountains  the  saew-ltee— ftiat  notions  of 
the  formation  and  nature  of  a  glaeler. 

(g)  Diflerent  kinds  of  son,  as  sand,  day,  loam,  gravel :  how  pebbles  are  formed. 

2b 
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(k)  The  roeki  beneath  us ;  a  quarry ;  character  of  granite,  sandstone,  mndstooe,  alstr  * 
minerals  and  metals— iron—coal. 

(4)  The  earth  as  a  whole — dietrib^ion  of  land  and  waier — the 
continents — simple  astronomical  relations.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
diyersitj  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  succeeding  instmc- 
lion  in  geography  should  be  given.  Many  of  the  points  raised  are 
not  at  all  essential,  and  may  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  In  order  that  the  child  may  get  a  larger  view  of  things^  and 
understand  more  clearly  what  is  afterwards  brought  before  him,  it 
certainly  seems  best  at  this  stage  to  give  him  some  notion  of  the 
earth  as  a  sphere  floating  in  space,  with  its  surface  made  up  of 
land  and  water  distributed  into  large  masses,  each  with  its  own 
strongly  marked  characteristics. 

After  the  first  introductory  ideas  have  been  given,  a  globe  should 
be  exhibited,  the  position  of  England  pointed  out,  and  the  relation  of 
the  continents  and  great  oceans  made  clear.  The  mode  of  represent- 
ing such  a  globe  on  a  map  should  then  be  carefully  explained,  and  the 
globe  itself  compared  part  by  part  with  a  map  of  the  world  in  hemi- 
spheres placed  alongside  it. 

The  nature  of  a  profile  section  should  be  explained;  and  by 
numerous  drawings  of  this  kind  on  the  black-board  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  map,  the  general  disposition  of  the  highlands  and 
mountain  chains  of  the  continents,  the  great  slopes  and  the  chief 
rivers  draining  them,  should  be  thoroughly  taught  In  a  similar  w»y 
the  names,  positions,  and  characteristics  of  the  great  oceans,  the 
nature  of  their  coast  lines,  their  varying  depths,  the  distribution  of 
the  great  islands,  and  the  more  marked  phenomena  of  polar  seas, 
should  be  carefully  gone  over.  The  more  important  facts  must  be  kept 
well  to  the  front ;  and  the  work  must  not  be  hampered  by  too  mach 
detail,  or  the  pupils  will  fail  to  grasp  the  broader  truths  and  gener- 
alisations which  it  is  so  important  they  should  realise. 

In  addition  to  the  learning  of  the  more  important  physical  features,  attention  sboold 
be  called  to  such  points  as  the  following  :— 

(a)  The  relative  proportion  of  land  aad  water  surfkce,  and  the  massing  of  the  land  In 
one  hemisphere— of  which  England  is  about  the  centre— and  of  the  water  in  the 
other. 

(jb)  The  lyploal  taild  of  a  eonttaMat— generally  speaking  bordered  by  great  mountain 
ranges  running  more  or  less  near  the  coast,  higher  on  one  side  of  the  continent  than 
the  other,  and  sepanited  by  a  great  central  plain. 
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(e)  The  ikct  that  the  tltcp  dope  of  a  eoeit-nage  to  towards  the  Ma,  and  that  roughly 
the  higher  the  range  the  deeper  to  the  neighbouring  ocean. 

(d)  The  taadoMy  of  the  groat  land  imwm  aad  of  poaiantoo  to  ru  aorth  or  wath. 

(e)  Thehdght  of  the  land  compared  with  the  dopth  of  the  oooaa. 

(/)  The  dependence  of  the  itot  of  rlvon  on  the  area  of  their  drainage  basins  and  the 
amoant  of  rainlUl. 

As  soon  as  the  general  nature  of  tlie  continents  has  been 
apprehended,  and  some  notion  gained  of  their  comparatiye  sizes, 
they  should  be  considered  singly  in  greater  detail,  beginning  with 
Europe.  The  teaching  however  should  still  be  confined  to  the 
more  marked  characteristics.  The  points  previously  learned  should 
be  reviewed,  and  these  as  well  as  the  new  facts  should  be  distinctly 
associated  with  the  continent  to  which  they  belong.  In  addition, 
also,  to  the  broader  physical  features,  the  position  of  the  chief 
countries  may  be  taught  with  advantage. 

The  lessons  should  be  conducted  with  a  good  map  of  the  continent,  and  at  first  thto 
should  be  careftilly  compared  with  the  smaller  representation  on  the  map  of  the 
world.  The  black-board  should  also  be  ftreelj  used.  A  good  deal  of  '  drill,'  too,  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  importance  of  map^lrawing  in  this  connection  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

Some  of  the  more  easily  grasped  facts  relating  to  the  earth  as  a 
planet  may  here  find  a  fitting  place.  Thus,  the  teacher  should  explain 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  an  axis,  what  is  meant  by  the  poles 
and  equator,  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  their  use  in  determining  the  position  of  places  on  the 
surface,  the  zones  of  temperature,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  cause  of  the  seasons.  Other 
more  difficult  matters  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage. 

All  these  points  will  require  to  be  skilfully  presented  and  abundantly  illustrated, 
the  explanation  of  the  dianal  aad  aaaaal  sMttooa  of  tho  earth— about  which  children 
have  often  only  the  vaguest  notions— especially  needing  much  care,  no  globo  aheald 
bo  ia  ooastaaft  aso.  For  lesson  purposes,  one  which  can  be  readily  removed  fh)m  its 
stand,  and  with  the  sur&ce  blackened  or  '  slated,*  so  that  the  teacher  can  represent  on 
it  Just  the  Ihcts  he  wtohes  to  illustrate,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

The  series  of  supiflementary  letsoiiB  on  natnxal  phenomena  and 
allied  phyiieal  fiusta  should  be  continued.  As  far  as  possible  the 
actual  observation  of  the  children  should  be  utilised,  and  many 
simple  experiments  may  be  brought  in  to  render  the  teaching  more 
real  and  interesting. 
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Am  examples  of  the  kind  of  lessons  which  will  be  useful  at  this  stage,  the  foUowiif 
may  be  indicated  :— 

(a)  Haat  aad  eold ;  the  snn  as  the  great  source  of  natural  heat ;  ladiatioB  and  abaocp- 
tion ;  the  decrease  of  temperatore  as  we  ascend  above  the  snrfiuie.  The  oonstmctxon  of 
the  thermometer  and  its  use  in  measuring  temperatures.  Distribution  of  heat  aver 
the  earth's  surlhce. 

(b)  Hm  atoMsphnre— its  constituents,  pressure,  etc  The  barometer  and  Its  vae  to 
measure  air  pressures ;  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  dew,  fog,  and  mist. 

(e)  The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  atmosphere;  the  oricia  of  wiada ;  land  and  sea 
breeaes;  prevalent  winds  of  the  British  Islands.  The  winds  as  distributers  of 
moisture ;  ralafUl  and  how  measured ;  the  circumstanoes  on  which  rstnlhll  dependa; 
what  is  meant  by  weather. 

(d)  Rainless  regions ;  the  aatore  of  a  dessrt ;  the  great  deserts  of  the  earth. 

(e)  The  eeeea ;  nature  and  cause  of  waves ;  ocean  depths ;  the  saltnesa  of  the  sea. 
(J)  The  nature  of  eeeea  eoneats;   action  of  prevalent  winds  in  causing  ocean 

currents ;  oceanic  circulation. 

(5.)  The  British  JEmpirt, — ^The  geography  of  the  British  Empire 
should  be  taken  up  in  detail  before  the  geography  of  porticalar 
countries  with  which  England  is  less  intimately  concerned.  The 
geography  of  England  already  taught  should  be  reviewed,  and 
numerous  opportunities  will  occur,  in  dealing  with  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  of  giving  many  additional  fiacts,  and  of  emphasising  others 
respecting  the  mother  country,  more  especially  facts  of  political  and 
commercial  significance. 

The  geography  of  Sootland  and  Ireland  should  receive  full  and 
careful  treatment ;  too  often  these  are  very  much  neglected.  The 
physical  facts  should  be  taught  first,  as  a  basis,  and  in  other  respects 
the  method  should  follow  pretty  much  the  lines  already  laid  down. 
The  work,  however,  may  proceed  more  rapidly,  as  the  pupils  will  now 
be  better  prepared  to  realise  what  is  said. 

Before  dealing  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Empire,  the 
nature  of  a  colony  and  of  a  dependency  should  be  explained  ;  and  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  should  be  given,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
have  a  dear  conoeption  of  the  extent  and  distrilmtion  over  tlie  glolw 
of  tlie  various  parts,  as  well  as  of  their  names  and  positions.  The 
influence  of  the  position  of  England— near  the  centre  of  the  land 
hemisphere— and  the  importance  of  its  oceanic  communications  should 
also  be  pointed  out  These  points  may  best  be  taught  by  means  of  a 
large  map  of  the  world  on  which  the  portions  of  the  Empire  are 
distinctly  marked. 

In  dealing  with  the  various  divisions  in  order,  the  map  of  the 
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world  should  be  kept  in  front  of  the  class  for  reference,  and  all  that 
may  be  inferred  from  an  inspection  of  it  should  first  be  elicited  from 
the  pupils  by  questioning.  The  physical  and  political  features 
should  then  be  taught  in  connection  with  a  map  drawn  on  the  black- 
board part  by  part  as  required.  In  addition  to  the  general  geography 
many  useful  points  may  be  dealt  with,  and  some  of  them — as  the 
character  of  the  country  from  an  emigrant's  point  of  view,  the  natural 
productions,  and  the  interchange  of  commodities  with  the  home 
country — should  be  specially  noted. 

A  certain  amonnt  of  drill  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  learning 
of  the  names  and  positions.  This  should  come  after  the  teaching, 
which  in  no  case  must  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  mere  '  cram.' 
The  work  may  be  still  further  fixed  by  means  of  map-drawing,  in 
which  the  pupils  should  be  practised  until  they  are  able  to  produce  a 
fairly  accurate  representation  from  memory. 

Ab  the  child  hfts  to  atady  for  himself,  and  Is  liable  to  forget  many  of  the  more  or  loss 
disconnected  statements  he  hears,  a  rissple  text-book  may  be  introdneed  at  this  stage 
with  adTantage.  This  should  not  be  a  mere  dry  epitome,  but  it  should  be  concise, 
and  the  Acts  should  be  associated  together  in  tlie  best  way  for  learning.  It  should 
summarise  and  to  some  extent  supplement  the  teaching.  The  more  importnnt 
points  should  be  stated  with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  child  to  get  a  clear  grasp  of 
them,  and  they  should  stand  out  distinctly  from  less  essential  matter. 

The  book  should  be  studied— not  learned  by  heart  for  repetition— In  connection  with 
a  small  atlas,  which  if  Judiciously  chosen  will  also  senre  for  the  pupils  to  draw  their 
maps  from. 

The  series  of  sapiOamentary  lessonB  should  still  further  extend  the 
children's  ideas  respecting  some  of  the  subjects  which  have  been 
brought  before  them,  and  others  of  similar  character  may  be  added. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  kind  of  lessons  contemplated  :— 

(a)  The  orvit  of  the  earth ;  the  nature  of  a  section ;  disposition  of  rocks ;  igneous  and 
sedimentary  rocks ;  suitability  of  soils  for  certain  crops. 

(b)  The  great  raees  of  laawlihia.  Sarage  tribes  met  with  in  our  colonies,  and  Ihelr 
modes  of  life. 

(e)  The  food  mnlUm  we  get  from  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  raw  material  they 
send  us  for  manufkcture;  comparison  of  the  chief  productions  of  the  different 
colonies. 

(d)  Oauses  which  have  conduced  to  Kaglaaid'i  grtaftnea. 

(e)  Oooaa  rovtoo  to  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  time  taken  to  reach  them. 
Oar  ocean-going  steamers  and  sailing  ships.    Ocean  telegraphs.    Foreign  postage. 

(/)  Eodgratioa ;  the  difficulties  an  emigrant  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  different 
colonies ;  struggles  of  early  colonists. 
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iff)  The  kind  of  feod  lued  in  various  parU  of  the  world;  the  different  natnn  of  the 
dTMi  worn  Mconling  to  dllmate. 

(6)  The  detaihd  geography  of  partietUar  eatiniries,  Astronamiad 
relations  of  the  earth. — Europe  will  naturally  fall  to  be  taken  first 
The  broad  physical  features  should  be  reviewed,  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  different  countries  with  their  capitab  should  be 
thoroughly  learned  before  they  are  dealt  with  separately. 

The  order  of  study  of  particular  countries  will  be  that  of  important 
relations  with  our  own  land,  France  and  Germany  occupying  the  fore- 
most places.  The  teaching  should  be  such  as  to  arouse  interest  and 
induce  the  children  to  read  for  themselres.  It  should  be  mainly  a 
vivid  presentment  of  the  more  essential  matters  concerning  the  sur- 
face and  productions,  and  the  manners,  cnstoms,  and  dresSy  of  the 
people.  It  should  also  emphasise  such  features  as  affect  the  climate 
of  the  country,  the  distribution  of  its  population  and  industries,  its 
commerce,  etc. 

Tlie  basis  of  the  teaoTiing  should  be  tlie  blaok-boaxd  map  drawn  in 
the  presence  of  the  children.  The  map  of  Europe  however  should 
always  be  at  hand  for  purposes  of  reference  or  comparison — for 
instance  the  correction  of  the  false  impression  that  Belgium  and 
Kussia  are  about  the  same  size  because  the  teacher's  maps  of  these 
countries  happen  to  be  so. 

InteUigencs  and  the  connection  of  the  information  should  be  eaxBd 
for  at  every  step  ;  and  vigorous  questioning  should  play  an  important 
part  in  the  worL  The  lesson  should  be  developed  as  naturally  and 
freshly  as  possible  ;  it  must  not  be  a  mere  spiritless  recitation  by  the 
teacher  of  a  catalogue  of  facts  interspersed  with  passages  of  map 
driU. 

Many  of  the  details  should  be  left  to  be  got  np  firom  the  text-book  and  the  atlas, 
with  which  every  member  of  the  class  should  now  be  provided.  If  the  teaching  has 
been  well  managed,  the  pupils  should  have  little  difficulty  in  interpreting  for  them- 
selves the  statements  of  the  book. 

Useful  ceapaiative  lissons  may  fluently  be  given ;  and  any  means  which  the  teacher 
can  devise  of  imparting  a  personal  interest  to  the  work  is  worth  considering.  Imagi« 
nary  Journeys  are  an  old  device  In  teaching. 

The  oountrles  of  the  other  continents  will  be  dealt  with  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  as  those  of  Europe,  though  events  of  public 
interest  occurring  at  the  time  will  often  influence  the  order  in  which 
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the  countries  should  be  treated,  as  well  as  the  fulness  of  information 
giTen  respecting  them. 

At  this  stage  the  twnwetiea  of  ttogrmpliy  with  history  should  not  be  lost  sight  o£ 
Opportunities  will  freqnentlj  occur  of  giving  Additional  interest  to  the  work,  and  of 
twtching  many  useful  points,  hj  reference  to  the  scenes  of  great  CTents,  battle-flelds, 
the  birthplaoes  of  remarkable  men,  and  similar  matters. 

Regular  practice  in  map-drawiiig  will  now  form  an  essential  feature 
of  the  work.  For  'memory'  purposes  only  a  single  line  of  longitude 
and  one  of  latitude,  to  hx  the  general  position,  should  be  exacted. 
When  sufBcient  progress  has  been  made,  the  general  nature  of  the 
common  proJectUmi  of  the  globe,  and  the  mode  in  which  maps  are 
constructed,  may  be  explained  to  the  pupils,  and  they  may  be  shewn 
how  to  lay  down  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  for  a  map  on  the 
'conical'  projection — say  of  Europe — for  themselves. 

More  advanced  work  should  also  be  given  respecting  the  earth  as 
a  planet ;  and  with  this  may  be  combined  a  large  number  of  very 
useful  lessons  dealing  with  the  more  scientific  or  physiographical  side 
of  geography.  The  supplementary  lessons  previously  given  will  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  fuller  teaching  here  contemplated ;  and  by 
means  of  experiments  and  diagrams  much  of  it  may  be  made 
thoroughly  interesting. 

Throughout,  stress  should  be  laid  upon  facts  which  aid  in  the  com- 
prehension of  other  points,  and  upon  the  more  important  principles 
and  generalisations  with  which  individual  &ct8  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  associated. 

The  following  will  serve  to  give  the  teacher  some  notion  of  the  snl^ects  which  may 
vseftilly  be  taken  np  :— 

(a)  The  posMflo  of  tho  earth  with  rtfersaeo  to  the  so,  the  nature  of  its  orbit,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  orbital  motion ;  gravitation ;  the  planets ;  the  roUttoa  of  the  bmob  to  tho 
earth ;  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  the  tides.  The  pupils  should  also  be  taught  to 
recognise  the  '  Great  Bear,'  and  shewn  how  to  find  the  pole  star  by  means  of  the 
'poinUrs.' 

(b)  The  rtfTaetloB  of  the  atsMophoro ;  twilight ;  the  mirage ;  the  rainbow. 

(e)  What  is  meant  by  the  dhaato  of  a  country,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
depends.  The  use  of  the  barometer  to  foretell  the  weather ;  isobars,  and  the  nature  of 
a  weather  chart.  AtiMsphetle  drralatloa ;  trade  winds ;  calm  belts  ;  monsoons ;  the 
nature  of  a  cyclone ;  storm  warnings.    Thundeistorms. 

(d)  AetloB  of  BMOBtata  reacts  in  deflecting  air  currents  upwards,  and  hence  causing 
them  to  deposit  their  moisture ;  snowflelds ;  avalanches ;  finnatlea  of  a  giaelor,  its 
surlhce  fSeatures,  movement,  and  moraines ;  signs  of  ancient  Ice  action.  Folar  toe ; 
icebergs. 
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(0  VovoMBti  of  tha  Mrth'i  erwt ;  the  folding  of  rocks ;  the  formation  of  a  i 
range;  the  carving  of  the  range  by  the  action  of  fmst,  rain,  torrenta,  ice,  etc 
Gradual  lowering  of  the  enrface  of  a  coantry  by  4«i«datloa ;  amount  of  material 
carried  down  by  rivers.    Relation  of  scenery  to  geological  stractare. 

(/)  Tokaaoei— the  crater,  ashes  and  lava,  the  nature  of  an  eruption,  the  boOdlBg  of 
a  cone,  distribution  of  volcanoes  over  the  globe.  Dead  volcanoes,  and  bow  \bf8j 
became  so.    Otjim  and  hot  springs.    WarUniaatsi 

(g)  The  form  of  the  floor  of  the  great  oomuu;  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  influences; 
other  groat  ocean  currents;  ocean  temperatures.  Shore  and  deep-jea  deposits;  the 
building  of  coral  reefk. 

The  Beleotion  of  a  soltable  text-book  is  a  matter  to  which  the 
teacher  should  give  careful  heed ;  and  when  it  is  chosen,  the  pupil 
will  need  a  good  deal  of  guidance  and  help  if  he  is  to  make  intd- 
ligent  use  of  it  Perhaps  the  most  marked  defect  of  the  common 
run  of  geography  books  for  children  is  their  scrappiness*  Far  too 
much  is  often  included  in  the  way  of  names  and  detiuls,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  important  matters  are  inadequately  presented. 
The  style  is  too  much  that  of  a  classified  catalogue ;  there  is  no 
stimulating  element  of  thought,  and  no  development.  The  subject  is 
not  treated  in  a  way  to  arouse  the  child's  interest  or  curiosity ;  and 
rarely  is  any  aid  afforded  him  in  forming  the  valuable  habit  of  seek- 
ing some  logical  connection  between  the  points  or  other  helpful  mode 
of  association.  What  is  wanted,  in  short,  is  not  a  book  of  reference, 
but  a  book  to  learn  from. 

In  a  similar  way  many  of  the  atlases  for  class  use  contain  &r  nK»e 
than  the  child  needs  in  learning  the  subject ;  and  consequently  the 
main  features  do  not  produce  that  clear  and  decided  impression  upon 
the  eye  which  they  should  do.  The  child,  too,  cannot  readily  find 
what  he  wants,  or  confine  his  attention  to  it,  because  he  is  bothered 
by  the  presence  of  things  for  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  use.  The 
maps  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  well  drawn ;  and  the  physical 
features  especially  should  stand  out  with  sufficient  boldness  to  be 
recognised  at  once. 

(7)  Geography  ihrough  Reading  Books, — A  good  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation may  be  given  and  interest  infused  into  the  subject  by  the 
employment  of  a  series  of  well  written  and  carefully  illustrated 
geographical  reading  books.  These  should  be  used  as  supplementary 
to  the  oral  lessons  where  the  subject  is  systemically  taught  In  any 
case,  an  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  reading  is  to  train 
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tlie  ddldran  to  aoqniro  Infonnatloii  for  themselves,  by  putting  them 
through  the  process  repeatedly  in  the  form  they  will  hereafter 
have  most  occasion  to  use.  The  formation  of  good  haUts  of  attend- 
ing to  what  they  read,  and  of  discriminating  between  truths  of 
primary  consequence  and  merely  subordinate  matter  ib  necessarily 
an  important  consideration.  Any  needful  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions should  be  given,  but  these  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
unduly  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  lesson. 

The  map  should  always  be  displayed,  and  the  places  mentioned  in  the  book  should 
be  pointed  out  as  they  are  referred  to.  At  certain  points  in  the  lesson  the  pnpils 
should  also  be  thoroughly  questioned  upon  what  they  have  Tead.  Names  and  a  few 
essential  points  may  also  with  advantage  be  put  upon  the  black-board.  There 
is  room  for  a  considerable  amount  of  discretion  In  managing  these  points  well. 
Properly  conducted,  the  woik  Shoold  stiaslata  tb«  papOs  to  tead  tor  thesnelTei,  and 
belp  should  be  given  in  the  selection  of  books  of  travel  which  may  be  within  their 
reach  in  the  school  collection  or  in  public  lending  libraries  to  which  they  have 


n.  msTOBT. 

History  is  a  dlfflcolt  subject  to  teach,  if  anything  beyond  the 
memorising  of  certain  groups  of  facts  is  aimed  at  and  it  is  to  benefit 
the  pupil  as  it  ought  to  do.  The  difficulties  do  not  arise  from  un- 
certainty as  to  how  the  truths  should  be  presented,  or  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  method  to  be  employed,  but  are  mainly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  itself,  which  appeals  largely  to  the  imagination 
and  necessitates  a  vividness  and  realism  of  treatment  that  are  not 
easy  to  secure.  The  temptation  is  great,  also,  for  the  teacher  to  lay 
stress  on  the  individual  facts  rather  than  on  their  connection  and 
general  bearing  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  judgment  is  required  in  settling 
how  far  to  go,  what  to  emphasise  strongly,  what  to  glance  over,  and 
what  to  leave  out  altogether. 

The  circumstances  of  the  children,  their  age  and  power  of  compre- 
hension, and  the  nature  of  the  training  the  subject  may  be  made  to 
afford  at  each  stage  of  progress,  will  all  need  to  be  taken  into 
account 

L—GEirSRAL  C0NSIDERATION& 

(1.)  What  history  should  do  for  the  child. — Intelligently  taught, 
history  should  make  the  child  acquainted  with  the  great  events 
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which  have  moulded  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  people,  and 

made  the  nation  what  it  is.     It  should  give  him  information  which 

may  be  made  to  serve  valuable  ends   hereafter,  strengthen    his 

judgment,  and  train  him  to  the  recognition  of  cause  and  effect 

Properly  managed  it  will  also  have  a  moral  effect;   it  will  widen 

the  pupil's  view  of  the  conditions  of  life,  "  correct  the  narrowness 

incident  to  personal  experiences,"  and  shew  him  that  every  citizen  has 

a  duty  as  a  member  of  the  general  body. 

The  tMching  of  history,  more  than  of  almost  any  other  snlject,  is  apt  to  ht  ahorn 
of  all  its  higher  and  better  results  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  examination  require- 
ments constantly  in  view.  To  secure  the  mere  cram  of  book  fftcts,  for  reproduction 
in  the  same  form  at  a  given  time,  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  should  not  be 
called  teaching  history. 

(2.)  The  influence  of  the  teacher' 8  qucdifications, — The  effective 
teaching  of  history,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  pupils  under  instruction,  depends  largely  upon  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher,  and  demands,  in  addition  to 
skill  in  presenting  facts  clearly  and  logically,  a  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge,  quick  sympathy,  and  the  power  of  graphic  description. 
There  is  probably  no  subject  commonly  taught  in  schools  on 
the  treatment  of  which  the  teacher's  views  of  life,  political  bias^ 
intellectual  habits,  and  the  extent  of  his  reading  exercise  so  power- 
ful an  influence  as  on  the  teaching  of  history.  Unless  he  is  interested 
in  his  subject,  and  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  picturing  out  scenes 
and  events,  there  will  be  an  absence  of  that  picturesqueness  and 
power  of  vivifying  the  truths  brought  forward,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  anything  like  an  adequate  presentment  of  history  to  children,  even 
in  its  simplest  aspect 

It  is  not  knowledge  of  a  text-l>ook  merely  tliat  will  equip  a  teaelMr 
for  dealing  satisfkctorily  with  history.  Without  an  acquaintance 
with  much  beyond  the  information  the  pupils  are  to  learn,  h^s  teach- 
ing will  lack  its  proper  background,  the  facts  will  be  seen  out  of 
their  true  perspective,  and  he  will  scarcely  be  likely  to  group  them 
in  the  most  effective  way  for  them  to  produce  a  clear  and  lasting 
^  impression  on  the  mind. 

The  t«aehiBg  of  history  ihovld  not  be  iatrwtod  to  a  yraag  tosehor.  His  experience  of 
life,  and  his  grasp  of  the  relationship  and  importance  of  the  various  pointa,  are 
necessarily  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  Justice  either  to  his  subject  or  to  himselfi 
and  the  result  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  pupils. 
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(3)  Chiiding  Principles. — In  selecting  nis  material  for  teaching, 
and  in  determining  his  methods,  the  teacher  will  often  find  it  of 
serrice  to  take  as  his  guide  certain  simple  general  principles  as 
applied  to  history,  the  truth  of  which  is  generally  acknowledged. 
These  will  help  to  render  his  work  consistent,  as  well  as  give 
definiteness  and  certainty  to  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  prevent  him  from  going  astray, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  will  throw  light  upon  doubtful  points  of 
procedure. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  useful  of  these  principles  :-^ 

(a)  TbA  child  should  Iw  called  upon  to  Icam  only  tbatwhldi  be 
can  understand.  What  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history,  the 
broad  generalisations,  critical  views,  and  many  of  the  truths  con- 
nected with  the  sociological  side  of  the  subject,  are  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  grasp  of  pupils  in  schools,  and  should  be  reserved  for  a 
later  stage. 

(6)  The  teaching  should  be  such  as  to  exercise  the  pupil's  Judgment 
and  reason  as  flur  as  they  are  developed.  Nothing  is  gained,  how- 
ever, by  attempting  to  force  these  faculties,  but  rather  the  reverse ; 
and  to  make  him  quote  parrot-like  the  results  of  judgment  in  others 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  leading  him  to  exercise  his  own. 

(c)  It  is  cbaracterlsUe  of  a  healthy  child's  nature  to  delight  In 
action.  Stirring  events,  such  as  battles  by  sea  and  land,  and 
adventures  of  all  kinds,  have  a  strong  attraction  for  boys.  Nor 
need  we  hesitate  to  indulge  this  natural  taste,  so  long  as  we  keep 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value 
of  the  'drum  and  trumpet'  history,  as  it  has  been  termed,  its  in- 
fluence in  giving  a  liking  for  the  subject  generally  is  important,  and 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  school  teaching. 

'd)  The  child  is  far  more  interested  in  persons  than  in  things  and 
abstractions.  He  is  fond  of  stories,  and  will  listen  with  avidity  to 
narratives  of  heroic  deeds  or  personal  experience,  while  he  cares  little 
or  nothing  for  discussions  about  political  liberty,  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  opinion,  the  progress  of  education,  and  the  like, 
however  valuable  we  may  consider  them  to  be.  Surely  it  is  unwise 
in  the  teaching  of  such  a  subject  as  history  to  ignore  these  natural 
predilections.  Children  do  not  learn  readily  things  which  they 
do  not  care  for — which  have  no  points  of  contact  with  their  own 
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sympathies  or  experience ;  and  even  if  they  laboriously  aoqnire  sadi 
knowledge,  they  soon  forget  it 

(e)  We  should  as  fiir  as  possible  proceed  from  known  to  anknawiL 
This  principle  has  become  so  trite  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  forgott^i 
or  ignored  in  practice.  Applied  to  history,  it  shews  us  that  iho 
&cts  of  the  present,  within  the  child's  knowledge,  should  be  made 
use  of  to  illustrate  and  give  reality  to  the  past ;  and  th&t  truths 
which  have  been  taught  should  be  constantly  referred  back  to^  and 
made  to  suggest  considerations  respecting  the  new  work. 

(/)  History  should  he  associated  with  geography.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  the  two  subjects  should  be  combined,  as  some  hare 
recommended ;  but,  since  they  have  important  relations  and  points 
of  connection,  that  this  interdependence  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  in  teaching,  and  they  should  be  made  to  assist  each  other. 

The  trae  understanding  of  many  points  in  histoiy  is  laigely  dependent  npoo  a 
knowledge  of  the  scenes  of  the  events  and  of  the  situation  of  the  places  mentionad; 
hence  the  nuip  should  always  be  present  during  the  lesson  for  reference^  and  any 
necessary  geographical  information  with  which  the  pupils  are  unacquainted  should 
be  given.  Too  firequently  they  obtain  but  little  help  of  this  kind,  and,  as  Mr.  Wells 
points  out,  "battles  are  fought,  and  men  live  in  space— not  in  England." 

(4)  Scope  of  the  teaching — where  to  begin. — The  time  at  disposal 
for  the  teaching  of  history  in  ordinary  schools  is  comparatively 
small ;  hence  the  teacher  may  easily  fritter  away  opportunities  by 
endeavouring  to  cover  too  wide  a  field  and  doing  nothing  thoroughly. 
The  programme  sketched  out  by  some  writers  is  so  extensive  as  to 
be  altogether  out  of  the  question,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  with  older  pupils. 

Hothiag  mm  than  msrslj  lacidMital  ninmcn  ihovld  bt  attoagi»t«d  with  raqpseft  to  tks 
history  of  othor  covntrios,  except  where  this  comes  into  contact  with  our  own.  Here, 
of  course,  the  two  for  the  time  combine.  Even  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  history  of  our  own  laud  is  beyond  the  possibilities  of  many  of  our  schools. 
In  any  case,  selection  has  to  be  made ;  and,  though  some  difl^rences  of  opinion  exist 
as  to  what  should  actually  be  presented,  there  is  pretty  general  sgreement  as  to  the 
main  lines  of  the  earlier  teaching. 

The  diihonlty  of  selection  is  one  of  the  most  serioos  which  the 
teacher  has  to  encounter.  He  has  to  present  a  connected  and  well- 
defined  view  of  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  salient 
features  of  the  story — the  great  events  which  not  only  powerfully 
afiected  the  nation  at  the  time,  but  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
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condition  of  all  sncoeeding  generations,  and  contributed  to  the 
settling  of  our  institutions  and  the  making  of  the  present  position  of 
our  country — shall  stand  out  prominently  and  distinctly. 

The  essential  facts  connected  with  these  *  landmarks'  of  history 
need  to  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  mind.  All  points  of  minor 
importance  may  then  be  made  to  cluster  naturally  round  them ; 
and,  however  far  the  pupils  may  extend  their  studies,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  events  will  not  be  lost  Few  things  in  the  school 
teaching  of  history  are  of  greater  moment  than  this. 

In  deciding  npon  the  snitabillty  of  historical  facts  for  class  use,  the  age  and 
development  of  the  papils  most  be  taken  into  account.  Too  f^quently  this  is  largely 
ignored  by  those  who  regard  the  matter  fh>m  the  side  of  the  historian  rather  than 
of  the  teacher.  Hm  alMolnto  iaslaad  of  tht  relatiTi  Tshw  of  tho  truths  Is  considered, 
and  the  importance  of  this  or  that  side  of  the  sul^ect  is  emphasised,  while  but  scant 
attention  is  given  to  the  effect  upon  the  pupil  of  teaching  such  matters,  or  to  the 
possibility  of  his  being  able  to  grasp  them  with  reasonable  success. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  should  teach  events  in  their 
chronological  order,  or,  as  Diderot  and  others  since  his  time  would 
have  us,  begin  with  the  present  and  work  back  little  by  little  to 
remote  ages,  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  natural  sequence  is  the  true  one  to  adopt 

Abovt  old  tisMs  thoro  is  an  air  of  slrai««M0B  aad  zmsaaos  wUeh  adds  greatly  to  thoir 
iatoTMt  tar  skUdrta;  whereas  the  present  is  more  or  less  commonplace,  and  is 
certainly  less  attractive.  If,  too,  the  study  is  to  be  progressive,  it  is  well  that  those 
portions  which  are  more  picturesque,  and  which  need  less  thorough  treatment  should 
be  taken  first.  Then,  when  the  pupil  reaches  more  recent  times,  he  will  be  prepared 
for  the  ftiller  detaU  required,  and  better  able  to  understand  the  questions  involved. 
The  snbject  wiU  grow,  as  it  were,  with  his  power,  and  the  tracing  of  cause  into 
effect  will  be  much  more  easily  accomplished. 

(5)  Common  mistakes. — Not  unfrequently  the  history  given  in 
schools  has  little  useful  bearing  on  the  child's  general  education ;  and 
he  is  taught  the  subject,  not  because  of  its  value,  but  often  for  quite 
other  reasons.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases 
the  nature  of  the  teaching  required  should  be  very  inadequately 
realised. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  frequent  mistakes  made  : — 
(a)  Teaching  witbont  any  settled  scheme.    The  teacher  has  no 
dear  idea  as  to  what  he  intends  to  take  up,  how  far  he  should  have 
progressed  by  a  given  time,  or  where  he  is  going  to  finish. 
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(b)  AttemptUifl:  too  xnnch  In  tbe  way  of  detail,  so  that  the  papils 
are  confused  by  the  number  of  points  brought  before  them,  and  get 
no  clear  grasp  of  the  central  truths. 

(c)  Lasrlng:  too  much  Btress  upon  obronology,  as  though  this  by 
itself  were  history — ^the  cram  of  long  lists  of  dates,  many  of  which 
the  pupil  will  nerer  want,  and  which  he  will  rapidly  forget  when 
learned. 

((Q  QlTiiig  too  elalMrate  an  acoonnt  of  ancient  times,  so  that  the 
more  useful  recent  history  is  either  never  reached,  or  is  hurried  over 
in  a  quite  inadequate  way. 

(«)  XntrodndnfiT  critical  donbts  to  children— telling  the  story  and 
then  destroying  the  effect  by  shewing  that  probably  this  or  that  part 
of  the  narrative  is  false.  This  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  young, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  injurious. 

(/)  TeaOblng  as  tlion^^li  Impressions  alone  were  needed,  and  forget- 
ting to  give  the  solid  substratum  of  facts  without  which  history  is 
practically  valueless. 

(g)  Fresentlnfl:  matters  which  the  pnpil  is  unfitted  to  receive  Intel- 
ligently, neither  his  previous  instruction  and  experience  of  life  nor 
his  power  of  judgment  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

(h)  Aronsinff  sliam  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and 
attributing  to  the  personages  of  history  thoughts  and  feelings, 
*'  which  are  untrue,  and  which  would  be  unimportant  if  true."^ 

The  complaint  is  often  made,  and  in  many  instances  not  without  feason,  that  a 
BUBber  of  things  la  hlstorj  of  Uttlo  «st  are  taaght  to  eblldxoB,  while  other  things  which 
should  be  of  service  to  them  are  omitted ;  that  they  learn,  for  instance,  a  great  deal 
about  the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  earlier  and  less  important  periods,  and  leave 
school  before  they  come  to  the  valuable  history  of  the  times  which  more  immediately 
preceded  our  own. 

II.  The  Three  Stages  of  Historical  Teaching. 

So  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  the  teaching  of  history  appears 
to  fall  naturally  into  three  stages,  that  aspect  of  the  subject  being 
presented  in  each  which  most  nearly  accords  with  the  character 
and  wants  of  the  pupils  at  the  time. 

(1)  Earliest  teaching — the  picture  and  story  stage, — ^Anything  like 
formal  teaching  of  history  with  young  children  would  be  entirely  out 

1  Ifr.  Wells  In  hl«  Icoiare  on  Th»  Tvadking  of  BUtorp  in  SekooU  points  out  that  tho  TUM-wrltSB 
an  th*  gnatsiiinan  tn  thisro«iMet. 
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of  place ;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  eren  at  an  early  age,  to  do  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  later  instruction  of  a  more  systematic  kind. 

Tbe  ehild'B  loye  of  stories  and  iilctures  should  tM  utilised,  his 
interest  and  curiosity  aroused,  and  his  imagination  appealed  to. 
The  lessons  should  deal  with  what  may  be  called  the  romantic  side 
of  English  history,  more  especially  such  matters  as  narratives  of 
personal  adventure,  accounts  of  what  men  did  in  past  times — how 
they  lived,  and  dressed,  and  travelled,  and  fought — deeds  of  heroism, 
picturesque  descriptions  of  striking  events  within  the  children's  com- 
prehension, and  the  like.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  these 
subjects  should  not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

The  art  of  teUlng  a  story  well  is  one  to  he  specially  cultivated  hy 
the  teadMT  if  he  would  succeed  in  interesting  children  in  history. 
The  teaching  ihonld  he  dharacterised  hy  viTidness  of  presentment  and 
vivacity  of  manner.  'Picturing  out'  should  be  largely  employed, 
and  the  lessons  made  afl  pleasant  as  possible.  The  learning  of  facts 
IB  at  thiB  stage  of  quite  secondary  importance ;  and,  though  many 
useful  points  will  be  remembered,  if  the  teaching  is  what  it  should 
be,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  thrust  upon  the  pupils  either  lists 
of  dates  or  abstracts  of  the  teaching. 

Oolowtd  Mrtarical  pctnti,  Bevenl  series  of  which  ixmy  now  be  pnrchased,  will  be  fonnd 
of  ooDsidemble  osei  and  in  many  instanoes  may  with  advantage  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  teaching. 

Some  writers,  espeolally  on  the  continent,  would  have  the  teacher  begin  with  stories 
snch  as  those  about  the  old  Greek  heroes,  or  even  with  fairy  tales;  others,  as 
Professor  Braun,  would  begin  with  "certain  preliminary  talks "  about  the  &mily  and 
the  surrounding  district;  then  proceed  to  lessons  intended  to  give  children  some 
notion  of  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  lastly  carry  him  back  rapidly  flrom  the  present  to 
early  tiroes.^ 

(2)  Outline  teaching — the  information  stage. — The  pupil  has  now 
to  begin  the  study  of  history  in  earnest,  the  object  at  this  stage  being 
the  aoqnlsition  of  a  dear  and  well  arranged  ontUne  of  the  more  impor- 
tant flacts.  This  will  form  a  foundation  for  further  study,  and  at  least 
be  useful,  as  far  as  it  goes,  if  the  pupils  end  here.  The  information 
should  be  grouped  under  leading  events  rather  than  under  monarchs ; 
and  it  should  be  given  with  increasing  fulness  as  we  come  down  to 
recent  times.  Minor  points,  which  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
general  story,  and  portions  of  the  narrative  when  nothing  of  much 

>  Vrvl\M-op.  dt.,  p.  98. 
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consequence  occurred,  should  be  passed  over  rapidly,  sufficient  only 
being  given  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the  parts  which  need  to  be 
more  fully  treated.  Many  of  the  details  which  often  find  a  place  in 
our  text-books,  but  which  are  neither  interesting  nor  useful,  may 
without  loss  be  ignored  altogether.  The  art  of  toayisir  oat  is  espe- 
cially useful  here. 

A  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  acoesslon  will  prove  of  such  frequent 
service  to  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  localising  events  in  time,  not  only 
while  at  school,  but  in  after  years,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
fixed  in  the  mind.  In  addition  to  these,  the  dates  only  of  really 
important  events  should  be  learned,  and  that  at  the  time  the  lesson 
is  given.  They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten, 
and  to  prevent  this  they  should  be  grouped  into  a  scheme  and 
carefully  revised  from  time  to  time.  Any  further  dates  afterwards 
needed  should  be  associated  with  these,  and  the  whole  kept  fresh 
and  ready  for  use. 

A  brief  and  Judidonsly-selected  chronology  in  indeed  most  valuable,  If  Intelligently 
learned ;  bnt  the  matter  may  easily  be  overdone ;  and  the  memorising  of  long  lists  of 
dates,  dissociated  altogether  from,  the  teaching,  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  They 
are  mastered  laborionsly,  many  of  the  dates  are  never  wanted,  and  the  eflTort  to  retaia 
so  many  weakens  the  Impression  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  treatment  of  history  at  this  stage  dtould  be  realistic,  and  some 
points  will  need  to  be  presented  "  with  almost  dramatic  force."  The 
pupils  must  be  put  into  sympathy  with  the  past,  and  the  eventa 
called  up  before  their  minds  in  such  a  way  that  the  actors  have  a 
living  reality,  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  merest  shadows,  or  nothing  more  than  names.  Vividness  of 
impression  is  necessary  throughout,  but  it  is  not  by  itself  sufficient 
here.  The  teaching  must  be  definite  and  coherent,  and  the  facts  must 
be  associated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  most  readily  and 
certainly  remembered.  Too  often  the  information  is  given  in  a 
fragmentary  way  without  connecting  links  or  unity  of  plan,  and  there 
is  no  proper  realisation  of  the  relationship  of  each  individual  truth  to 
the  rest  of  the  group  or  to  the  general  subject. 

CUldrsatsadtocanfarwhatthsyiM  tiM  tsaeher  carMfor,  for  what  he  is  enthnslastic 
abont ;  and  this  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  history.  If  he  is  dolland  careless, 
and  the  teaching  pointless  and  commonplace,  even  a  naturally  interesting  snl^eot 
like  history  may  soon  be  rendered  dead,  tedious,  and  distasteftiL 
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(3)  Epoch  teaching— ihe  more  diitinctly  irUdledual  itage. — In  this 
stage  the  history  should  be  studied  in  periods  or  epochs  ;  and,  as  the 
general  sequence  of  the  more  important  facts  will  now  be  known,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  teacher  should  not  take  the  most  recent  period 
first,  or  in  fact  any  period  he  pleases.  Whichever  is  taken,  it  should 
be  worked  through  in  order.  That  which  has  been  previously  learned 
should  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  new  work. 
The  extent  to  which  the  teaching  should  be  carried  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  time  at  disposal,  the  power  of  the  pupils  to  think, 
and  the  particular  object  in  view ;  but,  wherever  possible,  sufficient 
information  should  be  given,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  known, 
to  secure  the  mastery  of  a  fairly  complete  view  of  the  period 
selected. 

Oart  Is  M  niPiwiry  m  trtr  aot  to  bMrfldtr  tiM  papJlt  by  presenting  more  detailB  than 
they  can  properly  grasp,  and  not  to  destroy  the  prominence  of  the  more  essential 
truths  by  dwelling  on  incidental  occurrences  and  unimportant  matters. 

Each  teacher  will  probably  prefer  his  own  mode  of  treatment ;  but 
whatever  plan  is  adopted,  tbo  gnidinir  principle  of  the  teaching 
ihould  be  to  cement  tbe  Dusts  Into  a  dear  and  conslBtent  wbole,  so 
that  each  new  acquisition  may  be  related  to  the  rest  and  find  a 
natural  place  in  the  scheme. 

Clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  events  as  they  occurred  is 
important,  but  this  is  not  all  which  should  be  acquired  at  this  stage. 
The  influence  of  the  events  upon  the  people,  upon  the  growth  of  our 
institutions,  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  be 
pointed  out ;  and  the  pupils  should  also  learn  something  of  the  use 
to  which  the  facts  may  be  put — how  they  may  be  made  to  throw 
light  upon  the  present  order  of  things,  to  assist  in  the  understanding 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  political  opinions  and  practice  should  be 
based,  and  to  afibrd  guidance  for  the  future.  In  a  word,  biatory 
properly  taught  shonld  do  lometlilnff  towards  preparing  tbe  pnpU 
for  the  duties  lie  will  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  discharge  as  a 
dtiien. 

The  work  should  be  more  intellectual  and  have  a  more  distinctly 
disciplinary  value  than  heretofore.  The  pupils  should  be  called  upon 
tar  frequent  ezeroiaes  of  Judgment  within  their  power,  and.  be 
gradually  trained  to  reason  upon  the  facta  given.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  the  judgment,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  educative 
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resnlta  which  the  study  of  history  should  secure ;  but,  as  already- 
pointed  out,  the  faculty  must  not  be  forced. 

DlrMstion,  interpretfttlon,  aud  help  in  many  ways  the  teacher  will  need  to  give :  but 
if  the  pupil*  are  to  be  benefited  beyond  merely  acquiring  information  they  most  be 
aaaiAt  to  Iklnk  for  tfcemeolrtM.  To  simply  import  into  their  minds  the  judgments  of 
others,  as  so  many  additional  fhcts,  is,  as  Mr.  Currie  calls  it,  "mechanical  Instruction 
of  the  worst  sort,"  and  Ibsters  the  mischievous  habit  of  quoting  phiases  and  opinions 
without  auy  real  understanding  of  them. 

Alongside  the  more  specific  teaching  of  history,  there  should  also 
be  given  a  nipplementary  seTies  of  lessons  upon  such  subjects  as  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  ;  how  laws  are  made  ;  how  taxes  are  levied  ; 
how  justice  is  administered  ;  the  advance  of  civilisation  ;  the  growth 
of  individual  liberty  ;  the  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  citizens  ;  the 
progress  of  industries  and  manu&ctures  ;  etc.  Other  matters,  as  the 
story  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  the  development  of  our  navy,  and 
the  growth  of  large  towns,  may  also  be  made  of  much  interest ;  and  Mr. 
1  Fftgh  makes  the  capital  suggestion  of  lessons  on  great  books — "their 
influence  on  history,  and  their  value  as  indicative  of  the  thought  and 
intellectual  movement  which  produced  them,  and  as  helping  to  shape 
the  thought  or  the  policy  of  the  age  which  succeeded.'' 

The  hlffksr  aspeets  of  historical  stady  need  a  trained  and  acute  intellect,  and  are  clearly 
quite  outside  the  province  of  the  common  school.  To  attempt  to  teach  philosophic 
views,  or  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  history,  in  any  real  way,  is  attogetlMr 
iaq^raetieaUe  ta  the  cast  of  ehlUrca,  and  can  only  lead  to  failure,  if  not  to  8om»> 
thing  worse.  To  expect  the  pupil,  for  instance,  to  generalise  in  the  way  required  is 
to  expect  an  Impossibility ;  he  has  neither  t^e  mental  grasp  necessary  to  marshal  the 
anray  of  facts,  nor  the  insight  and  logical  power  needed  to  make  the  induction. 
We  cannot  force  him  beyond  his  power,  but  we  may  arouse  in  him  the  desire  to 
know,  give  him  much  of  the  material  necessary,  and  at  least  secure  that  he  shall  have 
nothing  to  unlearn  if  ever  he  is  able  to  proceed  farther. 

III.  SUOOESTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  METnOD  OP  TEACHING  THK 
SUBJECT. 

(1)  The  ordinary  course  of  lesson  procedure, — The  general  method 
of  teaching  history  will  be  that  of  an  ordinary  oral  lesson.  The  basis 
of  the  method  should  be  vivid  lecture,  but  this  must  by  no  means  be 
exclusively  employed.  The  facts  selected  for  treatment  should  be 
dwelt  upon  with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  pupil  to  get  clear  and  accu- 
rate notions  of  them,  and  the  more  important  should  be  emphasised 
and  reiterated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  secure  their  being  firmly 
retained.    The  teacher  must  tell  the  story  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye- 
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witness ;  it  must  be  to  him  a  living  reality,  not  a  mere  recitation  of 
dead  facts.  There  must  be  no  perfunctoriness,  no  rambling  hither 
and  thither  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  and  no  vagueness.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  connection  of  the  details  is  a  vital  point. 

Tbe  minds  of  the  pupils  must  bo  kept  actlTe,  and  throughout 
oomprehension  ihould  bo  tested  by  rapid  and  searching  questioning. 
At  convenient  points  in  the  lesson,  what  has  been  gone  over  should 
be  rempitulated,  aU  misconceptions  put  right,  and  a  concise  and 
wdm>rdered  summary  of  tho  more  essential  truths  put  upon  the 
UaOk-board.  This  digest  of  the  teaching  should  be  copied  by  the 
class  and  thoroughly  learned — whether  as  home  lessons,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  teacher  will  best  be  able  to  decide. 

Any  mode  of  illustration — as  pictures,  diagrams,  coins,  etc — which 
is  available,  and  which  will  assist  in  giving  reality  to  the  child's  con- 
ceptions, should  not  be  disregarded.  The  map  should  alwajrs  bo  kept 
in  view  during  the  lesson,  and  the  positions  of  all  places  mentioned 
should  be  pointed  out.  Important  battles  should  be  illustrated  by 
sketch-plans  on  the  black-board ;  almost  any  good  text-book  will 
now  supply  the  materials. 

It  Is  not  a  waste  of  time  to  niake  a  dar  model  of  an  impertaat  battle-fleld,  with  strips 
of  differenUy  coloured  paper  to  represent  the  disposition  of  the  troops  of  the  oon> 
tending  armies.  Teaching  by  illustrations  of  this  kind  is  always  attractive  and 
leaves  a  lasting  Impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 

(2)  The  use  of  the  comparative  method. — The  tracing  of  analogies  is 
not  only  a  useful  exercise  in  itself,  but  in  the  teaching  of  history  it 
may  be  made  especially  advantageous,  and  should  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  method  from  the  time  the  study  of  the  subject  is  seriously 
taken  up.  One  Mrles  of  events  often  euppUes  a  commentary  on 
another,  and  to  compare  the  two  is  a  very  considerable  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  both.  In  this  way  the  present  may  often  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  explanation  and  interpretation  of  the  past,  and 
one  period  may  be  made  to  throw  light  upon  a  second.  The  causes, 
also,  which  led  to  some  great  change,  and  the  conditions  which 
governed  its  development,  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended  if  they 
are  compared  with  the  action  of  similar  influences  in  another  age. 
"Without  the  ever  active  spirit  of  comparison,"  says  Mr.  Currie, 
"  the  past  is  separated  from  us  by  an  impassable  gulf ;  it  has  little 
reality  and  interest  for  us.'' 
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The  taployBMit  of  tin  nwlhod  dmdd  of  eovw  b«  progrMrtr*,  the  points  eompued 
being  at  flnt  few  and  simple,  and  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  diflSculty  as  the 
child  becomes  able  to  apprehend  more  complex  relationships.  Snocess  depends  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  teacher  arranges  the  facts,  the  snggestiveness  of  the  teaching; 
and  the  clearness  and  certainty  with  which  the  pupils  can  be  made  to  grasp  the 
points  of  similarity  and  contrast  brought  forward.  As  fkr  as  possible  they  should  be 
led  by  adroit  questioning  to  discover  these  points  for  themselves. 

(3)  The  emotional  element — moral  teaching. — There  is  a  human 
and  emotional  element  in  history  which  can  scarcely  fail,  if  the 
subject  is  properly  presented,  to  have  considerable  influence,  quite 
apart  from  the  mete  acquisition  of  information ;  and  if  this  is 
absent,  the  teaching  loses  no  inconsiderable  share  of  its  ultimate 
usefulness. 

Tbe  nibjeot  ibonld  be  so  liamllad  as  to  have  a  moral  as  well  ma  an 
Intellectnal  value  for  the  papil.  It  should  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  good  and  noble,  inculcate  respect  for  what  is  great,  and  lead 
to  the  recognition  of  our  duty  and  responsibility  in  social  and 
political  matters.  Many  opportunities  will  occur  of  instilling  in- 
cidentaUy  valuable  practical  lessons  bearing  on  conduct  or  belief; 
of  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  importance  of  law  and  order ;  and 
of  stimulating  the  growth  of  such  moral  qualities  as  generosity, 
endurance,  magnanimity,  faith,  and  the  like.  ''History,"  says 
M.  Compayr^  '*  teaches  patience  to  those  who  lack  it  and  hope  to 
those  who  grow  discouraged." 

nne  aiut,  hovorer,  b«  no  dry  aonUstBg.  The  subject  should  be  so  treated  that  the 
moral  influence  is  felt,  not  merely  talked  about  Only  occssionally  will  it  be 
necessary  to  formulate  distinctly  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  or  to  draw  out  any  direct 
application  of  it 

In  this  connection  Uography  lias  an  important  bearing,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  nation  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  lives  of  its  great  men.  The  attraction  of  the  personal  element 
for  children  has  already  been  pointed  out ;  it  is  something  they  can 
understand,  and  does  much  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  history  becom- 
ing a  series  of  cold  abstractions.  Children  are  great  hero- worshippers  ; 
and  it  is  well  they  should  be  so,  for  the  contemplation  of  noble  deeds 
— of  what  men  did  and  suffered  in  old  times  to  uphold  the  right  and 
advance  a  higher  ideal  of  life — is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in 
the  formation  of  character.  **  There  U  no  kind  of  sermon,"  says 
Professor  Blackie,  **  so  effective  as  the  example  of  a  great  man."    It 
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is  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  this  valuable  means  of  moral 
training  is  not  neglected. 

Nor  must  the  cnltiyation  of  patriotism  be  overlooked.  The 
teaching  of  history  fails  in  an  important  respect  if  it  is  not  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  foster  in  the  child  a  love  of  his  native  country. 
He  ought  to  feel  elation  at  its  progress,  its  greatness,  and  its  victories  ; 
and  the  more  he  knows  of  its  story,  and  realises  what  a  glorious 
inheritance  it  is  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fore- 
fathers, the  more  firmly  rooted  will  become  the  determination  to 
defend  its  liberties  and  keep  its  honour  untarnished. 


An  important  aid  towards  implanting  this  patriotic  feeling  is  the  toanlac  sad  i 
of  national  atrngu  sad  soncs  of  bomo  life.  *'  The  songs  of  a  country  are  the  truly  jiational  [ 
part  of  its  poetry,  and  really  the  only  poetry  of  the  great  body  of  cab  people."  It  is 
irojKwsible,  perhaps,  to  estimate  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  England  of  such  songn 
as  RuU  Britannia,  Home  Sweet  Home,  and  many  another  similar  ballad ;  but  it  is 
equally  Impossible  not  to  believe  that  it  has  been  great.  "  I  knew  a  very  wise  man," 
said  Andrew  Fletcher  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  "  that  believed  that  if  a  man  were 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a 
nation."  Lord  Wharton  boasted  that  by  LiUbwrlero  he  had  **  rhymed  King  James  out  I 
of  his  kingdom." 

(4)  The  use  of  a  text-hooh — In  spite  of  the  division  of  opinion 
among  teachers  respecting  the  advisability  of  using  a  text-book  in 
teaching  history,  there  seems  no  good  reason  against  its  proper 
employment  in  aU  stages  except  the  introductory  one,  while  there  are 
some  distinct  advantages.  Very  much,  however,  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  book  selected,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated  by  tibe  teacher. 

Wherever  oral  teaching  is  given,  the  book  should  play  a  secondary 
part,  its  main  use  being  to  give  definiteness  to  the  pupil's  impressions, 
and  to  enable  him  to  revise  his  work  as  often  as  necessary.  The 
previous  teaching  will  thus  guide  him  as  to  what  to  spend  his  strength 
upon,  and  give  any  necessary  explanations  and  illustrations.  As  a 
further  aid,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bo  wen  would  have  the  books  carefully  marked. 

The  bad  aodo  of  aiiiic  thi  book  is  to  have  so  much  learned  by  heart,  or  got  up  by  the 
pupils,  without  any  help  being  given  towards  its  comprehensi  jn,  and  then  for  the 
teacher  merely  to  test  this  knowledge  by  a  few  questions.  All  that  should  be  gained 
by  contact  with  the  teacher's  mind  and  by  his  influence  is  thus  lost 

(5)  Supplementary  readiiig^  etc, — Any  teachisg  of  history  is  defec-       \ 
tlve  whltih  does  not  Induce  tlio  children  to  read  for  themselves; 
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<v  and  no  amount  of  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  got  up  at  the  teacher's 
I  dictation,  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  any  liking  for  the  reading  of 
'history  apart  from  school  work. 

The  sooner  the  pupils  can  be  brought  to  the  point  of  reading 
intelligently  for  themselves  such  histories  as  that  of  Macaulay  the 
better.  Broader  reading  later  on  will  correct  the  defects  and  mis- 
takes of  any  particular  book,  but  at  least  tlie  first  historiea  read 
should  be  intarasting  ones.  Nor  should  the  reading  be  confined  to 
histories  properly  so  called ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  national  ballads  * 
alrea'ly  referred  to,  historical  plays  and  poems  and  historical  novels 
may  all  be  laid  under  contribution.  The  more  important  of  the 
shorter  poems  should  be  learned,  and  to  these  might  be  added  a  few 
selected  historical  scenes  from  Shakespeare.  To  know  by  heart  such 
poems  as  Chevy  Chase,  Campbeirs  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Macaulay's 
Armada^  Ay  ton's  Edinburgh  after  Flodden,  Tennyson  s  The  Revenge 
and  Thi  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  is  a  gain  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  history  and  of  patriotism. 

It  lias  been  objected  to  the  reading  of  historical  novels,  that  in  many  the  history 
contained  is  only  of  the  slightest  value,  and  that  the  boy  "reads  the  tale  and  skips 
the  history."  But  after  all  the  aim  is  not  so  much  to  instract  as  to  interest  hira ; 
and,  if  the  tale  is  well  told,  it  will  appeal  to  him  *'  in  a  way  which  no  mere  historian 
can,"  and  give  a  picture  of  the  times  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  pupils 
should  be  aided  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  induced  to  read  a  few  of  the  best 
thoroughly  rather  than  to  scamper  over  many.i 

(6)  The  teaching  of  History  through  Beading  Books, — Historical 
reading  books  should  be  well  within  the  child's  power  so  far  as 
language  is  concerned,  conceived  in  a  congenial  spirit,  and  brightly 
and  pleasantly  written — in  fact  quite  unlike  either  a  summary  or  a 
manual.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  carefully  graduated  and  attrac- 
tively illustrated  series  have  been  published,  many  of  which  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  readable  as  well  as  instructive. 

When  history  is  not  taken  up  as  a  distinct  subject  of  study,  such 
a  series  should  by  all  means  be  employed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  while  the  practice  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  reading,  the  main  object  is  to  give  the  pupils  some  acquaintance 
with  the  outlines  of  English  history,  and  to  introduce  them  to  books 

1  Mr.  H.  C.  BowMi  bM  pnbllabed  a  ebuMift«d  and  dcserlptiTe  oataloeu«  of  some  flve  hundred  JTbrorf- 
eol  XoweU  and  rolM,  which  the  t«Mh«r  will  And  of  much  •enrioe  In  lelwting  books  for  tvading  or 
for  a  Mhoot  Ilbraiy. 
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as  a  meana  of  acquiring  infonnation.  Hence  the  language  of  the 
lessons  should  be  somewhat  easier  than  that  of  the  ordinary  reading 
books,  and,  in  order  not  to  distract  attention  from  the  sense,  only 
abrnflutely  naoessary  eorrectiona  should  be  given. 

The  reading  should  be  accompanied  by  any  really  helpful  comments, 
explanations,  and  illustrations ;  but  any  lengthy  digresston  is  to  be 
ayoided.  The  pupils  should  also  be  thoroughly  questioned  at  definite 
stages,  and  the  chief  points  put  upon  the  black-board.  Properly 
carried  out,  the  work  should  give  the  children  the  power  and  the 
will  to  continue  their  reading  further  with  intelligence  and  profit 


m.    SfOLIBH. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  our  own  country  is  the  neglect  which  the  study  of  English 
has  suffered  in  the  past — a  neglect  that  still  obtains  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Few  perhaps  would  now  deny  the  importance  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  mother  tongue  ;  but  we  are  not  yet  quite  rid  of  the  Idea 
that  Bnglilh  la  unworthy  of  serious  study  for  purposes  of  training  and 
discipline  compared  with  such  a  language  as  Latin,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  knowledge  all  that  is  practically  useful  may  readily  be 
picked  up  incidentally. 

*'  That  •  langoage  should  be,  as  English  is,"  says  Mr.  Woodward,  "  so  apt  and  dear 
In  expression  as  to  commend  itself  to  almost  universal  nse,  so  wide  and  tall  in  Its 
capacity  to  voice  high  thought  and  deep  feeling  as  to  win  universal  acclaim,  and  yet 
should  be  comparatively  worthless  for  the  training  of  its  own  children,  is  a  paradox 
that  fiUls  below  the  dignity  of  a  tolerable  Joke." 

So  long  as  the  teaching  was  confined  to  formal  gnimmar,  introduced  often  at  fkr 
too  early  an  age,  and  the  child  was  set  merely  to  memorise  definitions,  minute  classi- 
fications, rules,  and  lists  of  exceptions  fh)m  a  book,  much  might  Justly  be  urged 
against  the  subject  Taught,  however,  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  and  by  better  methods, 
English  is  surely  deserving  of  full  recognition,  and  no  child  ought  to  past  through 
our  schools  without  having  received  such  training  in  the  subject  as  his  yean  will 
allow.  Unfortunately  we  teach  nothing  now-a-days  that  is  not  to  be  examined  upon ; 
and  liberal  teaching  demands  liberal  examination. 

L  General  Considerations. 

(1)  The  general  scope  and  object  of  the  teocAMi^.-— Knowledge  of  lan- 
gnagt  iB  aM  of  the  oonditloning  elements  of  the  growth  of  mind  i  and 
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the  more  specific  teaching  connected  with  the  subject  may  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  child  much  that  is  of  peculiar 
value,  if  the  various  parts  of  the  work  are  introduced  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  In  any  adequate  treatment  of  language 
in  schools,  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  for  the  most  part  as 
follows : — 

(a)  To  xnrovlde  suitable  material  for  the  mind  to  work  upon,  and 
make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  something  of  what  has  been  thought 
by  the  great  writers,  and  of  what  has  been  done  to  develop  dear, 
forcible,  and  beautiful  forms  of  expression. 

(6)  To  train  the  understanding  of  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may  not 
only  grasp  readily  the  thought  underlying  language,  but  gain  such 
a  knowledge  of  words  and  literary  forms  as  will  enable  him  to  employ 
them  with  accuracy  and  facility. 

(c)  Td  dlfldpline  the  intellectual  powers — ^more  particularly  of  con- 
ception, judgment^  and  reasoning — so  that  they  may  be  strengthened 
and  rendered  more  acute  by  exercises  in  abstract  thought  which  the 
formal  study  of  grammar  should  give. 

((2)  To  ertend  the  pupil's  vocabulary  and  attach  precise  meanings 
to  words,  so  that  vagueness  of  idea  and  uncertainty  and  looseness  of 
thought  and  expression  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  children  who  come  from  unedu- 
cated homes. 

(«)  To  cultivate  the  taste,  and  develop  in  the  pupil  some  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  literature,  so  that  enjoyment  may 
at  least  be  within  his  reach,  and  he  may  recognise  what  a  pleasant 
world  here  lies  open  to  him. 

Almost  every  subject  taught  in  school  may  be  made  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  ends  aimed  at,  especially  in  the  way  of  inci- 
dental training  and  corrected  practice  in  the  use  of  words.  Such 
opportunities  as  occur  should  be  used,  but  not  abused  so  as  to  inter- 
fere injuriously  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  more  speciiio  teaching  of  English,  however,  falls  to  be  given 
as  instruction  in  grammar,  composition,  and  literainre ;  and  the  gain 
to  the  pupils  will  depend  very  largely  upon  what  is  selected  to  be 
taught  under  these  heads,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  the  subjects 
are  handled.  The  practical  everyday  needs  of  correct  speaking  and 
writing  are  to  be  cared  for  at  all  points. 
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BoDt  luicaiitte  tniaias  U  eoUlaly  niPf  iryt  <uid  for  the  great  majority  of  pupils, 
especially  those  attending  our  elementary  schools,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  training  are  only  available  through  the  systematic  study  of  English.  In  any 
case,  a  Vbanm^  gnnnidliig  in  ths  aadtntaadiag  and  u«  of  the  aothsr  tODgm,  and  some 
knowledge  of  its  grammatical  technicalities,  should  certainly  precede  the  learning  of 
any  other  language ;  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  postponed 
until  the  former  is  completed.  No  other  language  has  the  same  ftilnees  of  meaning 
for  us,  or  the  same  power  of  evoking  feeling  as  our  own,  and  none  is  of  such  import- 
ance as  a  subject  of  school  study. 

If  the  popil  is  to  u«  his  native  lanfsace  with  graee,  foree,  sad  fMillty,  he  mast  be  taaghl. 
Without  the  power  to  use  it  correctly,  and  to  understand  readily  the  literary  forms 
of  it  employed  in  books,  he  is  hampered  in  all  his  studies,  as  well  as  in  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts.  "Great  command  over  the  resources  of  language,"  says  Mr.  Fitch, 
"  is  only  another  name  for  great  command  over  the  ideas  and  conceptions  which  make 
up  the  wealth  of  our  intellectual  life." 

(2)  The  rdcUion  of  grammar  to  language. — Much  confusion  has 
arisen  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  and  as  to  the  method  of  teaching 
it,  from  viewing  granmiar  as  though  it  were  a  body  of  laws  imposed 
upon  language  from  without,  to  which  it  must  necessarily  conform. 

The  prlndplea  of  grammar,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true  and  helpful, 
have  been  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  language  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  living  language  they  express  what  the  usage  is,  not  what  it 
necessarily  must  be.  The  language  grows,  and  consequently  changes 
from  age  to  age,  and,  where  needful,  the  grammar  has  to  be  modified 
in  accordance  with  these  changes.  Thus  the  language  of  Chaucer  is 
no  longer  the  language  of  to-day,  nor  will  the  same  grammar  apply 
to  both. 

No  doubt  the  introduction  of  printing  and  the  spread  of  literature 
minimised  these  changes,  while  the  general  uniformity  of  spelling  and 
usage  which  resulted  tended  to  stereotype  our  granmiar  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  but  the  changes  still  go  on,  though  at  a  less  rapid  rate. 
Grammar  conditions  the  usages  of  the  time,  and  though  its  tendency 
is  "to  freeze  the  current  of  natural  speech''  it  never  succeeds  in 
doing  this. 

Thus,  Professor  BCax  Miiller  says :  "  The  grammarian  must  beware  of  attempting 
to  exercise  summary  Jurisdiction  over  speech.  His  function  is  to  register  the  usages 
of  the  present,  not  to  legislate  for  the  Aiture.'* 

We  are  sadly  impeded  in  the  teaching  of  our  own  language  by 
two  curcumstances  :  first,  that  our  early  grammars  were  fiuhionad 
on  Latin  models,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  later  ones  have  had  to 
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follow  suit ;  second,  that  when  the  teaching  of  English  came  to  be 
recognised  it  was  naturally  taught  on  the  same  lines  that  Latin  had 
been. 

In  a  dead  language,  like  Latin,  both  the  language  and  its  grammar 
have  become  fixed;  and  the  language  may  properly  be  taught 
through  its  grammar.  But  in  a  living  language  like  English,  which 
is  the  child's  mother  tongue,  he  has  learned  to  speak  it — and  if  he 
comes  from  an  educated  home,  to  speak  it  with  fair  correctness — 
without  any  help  from  an  explicit  knowledge  of  grammar. 

The  order  of  the  teaching,  therefore,  is  language  ilrst  and  grammar 
second;  and  the  granmiatical  rules  should  be  arrived  at  by  an 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  words  and  sentences  with  which 
the  pupil  is  already  familiar. 

It  should  be  recognised,  also,  that  much  besides  grammatical  knowledge  is  needed 
to  secure  the  correct  use  of  English.  As  Mr.  Fitch  remarks,  "  the  faults  which  occur  in 
speech,  the  confusions,  the  clumsy  constructions,  the  misuse  of  words,  and  their 
mispronunciation,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  sins  against  grammar,  properly  so  caUed ;  and 
are  not  to  be  set  right  by  learning  English  accidence  or  syntax." 

(3)  The  grammatical  dement  in  English,— HLodeini  Sngliah  la  a 
highly  composite  and  analytic  language;  that  is,  only  in  com- 
paratively few  cases  does  it  express  shades  of  meaning  or  relationship 
by  inflexions.  In  this  respect  it  differs  greatly  from  Latin,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  completely  synthetic  or  inflected  languages.  Hence 
the  misfortune  of  having  had  English  grammars  framed  as  though 
the  language  were  a  highly  inflected  one. 

Such  inflections  as  exist  in  our  language — except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  words  not  yet  completely  naturalised — ^have  come  down  to  us 
from  old  English,  and  are  simply  relics  which  have  escaped  the 
analytic  tendency.  Hence  some,  who  view  grammar  merely  as  an 
account  of  inflections  or  syntactical  forms,  would  have  us  believe  that 
English  is  almost  without  grammar. 

Grammar  has  to  do  with  the  forms  of  the  language,  whatever  those 
forms  may  be.  **  To  deny  that  English  has  a  grammar  is  to  deny  it 
law  and  order."  There  may  be  poverty  of  inflectional  changes,  but 
there  is  no  poverty  of  means  to  express  every  needed  variation  of 
thought  The  relations  exist,  although  in  a  form  which  is  more 
subtle  and  less  visible  to  the  eye  than  iD  the  case  of  a  synthetic 
language  ;  and  surely  grammar  has  as  much  right  to  deal  with  these 
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substituted  modes  of  expression  as  with  the  original  modification  of 
words  for  the  same  purpose. 

*'  Inflections,"  aays  Professor  J.  W.  Hsles,  *'  are  not  the  soul  of  gnunmar.  A  langnage 
does  not  become  angrainmatical  when  it  passes  oat  of  that  stage.  The  main  ftmction 
of  grammar  Lb  concerned  with  more  perpetual  and  imperishable  matteis.  That 
function  ceases  only  when  a  language  loses  its  articulateness— ceases  te  serve  for  the 
expression  of  thought— ceases  to  be  language.  However  deficient  the  English  Isn- 
gnage  may  be  in  case-endings  and  such  grammatical  landmarks,  in  power  of  expres- 
sion, in  delicacy,  in  elasticity,  in  versatility,  it  is  not  deficient  So  that  it  presenti 
endless  varieties  of  that  grammatical  culminating  sut({ect  of  inquiry  and  interest— 
the  sentence." 

(4)  I%e  value  and  tise  of  Grammar  as  a  subject  of  school  study.- 
Tbe  clear  and  connected  tWnWug  necessary  to  grasp  the  formal  or 
abstract  notions  of  grammar  Is  a  most  important  discipline  of  one  side 
of  the  mind,  and  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar  is  sacrificed,  if  the  subject  is  not  so  handled  that  this 
discipline  may  be  secured.  Grammar  la  usnally  the  child's  first  intro- 
duction to  abstract  tMTiiri«g  -  the  process  is  difficult,  and  needs  the 
most  careful  graduation  and  adjustment  to  the  pupil's  powers.  It  is 
clear  the  efibrt  must  not  be  demanded  of  him  before  the  derelopment 
of  his  faculties  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  perform  with  some 
measure  of  success  what  is  required  of  him.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  the  child's  mind  must  grow  naturally,  and  that 
forcing  it  by  methods  which  strain  but  do  not  strengthen  the 
faculties  cannot  but  prove  injurious. 

The  book  study  of  merely  technical  grammar  has  often  been 
regarded  as  though  it  were  everything  in  the  teaching  of  language  ; 
and  the  importance  of  a  full  vocabulary,  of  an  exact  knowledge  of 
literary  forms  and  the  meanings  of  words,  as  well  as  of  literature  itself, 
has  been  very  largely  overlooked. 

Orammar  systematisee  the  pnpil^s  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, gives  point  and  force  to  corrections,  and  guides  his  judgment 
though  it  does  not  limit  it.  It  puts  what  he  knows  into  a  convenient 
form  for  remembering;  and  renders  truths  respecting  language 
explicit  and  definite,  which  without  its  aid  would  remain  implicit  and 
indistinct 

"The  laws,"  observes  Professor  Seeley,  "msy  be  new  in  form  to  him,  but  their 
substance  he  is  fkmiliar  with  already;  he  recogniHes  their  truth  as  soon  as  they  are 
stated,  hia  memory  furnishes  him  with  illustrations  of  them." 
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Tbe  itudy  of  grammar  tariogs  Into  relief  and  fixee  In  tbe  pnpU'e 
mind  a  standard  of  accurate  usage,  fortifles  bim  against  tbe  Inflnenoe 
of  bad  examples  by  maUng  dear  tbe  nature  of  wrong  forms  and  fknlty 
oonstnctions,  and  tbus  renders  bis  Imitation  of  wbat  is  correct  more 
certain,  rapid,  and  intelligent  Properly  taught^  the  subject  should 
deepen  his  observation  and  insight,  induce  him  to  examine  language 
forms  closely,  and  lead  him  to  discover  for  himself  something  not 
only  of  the  relationships  of  words,  but  also  of  the  niceties  and  refine- 
ments of  speech. 

It  is  often  Bald  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  English  grammar  is  very  much 
overestimated.  It  is  not  the  importance  of  grammar  properly  taught  which  is  exag- 
gerated, but  of  an  unintelligent  knowledge  of  the  grammar  5ooJt,  acquired  by  a  wrong 
method  simply  for  examination  purposes,  and  of  the  practical  value  of  mere  grammar 
rules  as  a  means  of  securing  correct  speaking  and  writing.  "  The  direct  operation 
and  use  of  grammar  rules,"  says  Mr.  Fitch,  "in  improving  our  speech  and  mating  it 
correct  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all." 

This  old  Lindley  Murray  notion  about  grammar  being  "  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language  with  propriety  "  still  vitiates  much  of  our  teaching.  It 
is  true,  as  shewn  above,  that  English  grammar  has  indirectly  a  distinct  practical  use, 
but  this  »  quite  secondary  to  the  main  disciplinary  purpose  of  the  teaching.  Qmnmar 
Civss  OS  certain  oriteria  whsrsby  we  may  test  the  o«rrcctMH  of  Uagaaff  Just  as  logic  gives 
us  criteria  for  testing  the  soundness  of  reasoning :  but  we  do  not  learn  to  speak  and 
write  correctly  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  any  more  than  we  learn  to 
reason  consistently  by  studying  logic.  In  both  cases  accuracy  is  far  more  due  to  the 
daily  influence  of  good  example  and  to  fluent  correction  than  to  formal  rules. 

(5)  The  age  at  which  formal  grammar  shovJd  he  begun, — ^HOat 
authorities  are  opposed  to  beginning  tbe  study  of  formal  grammar 
early.  Thus  Professor  Bain  would  not  have  it  begun  before  the 
completion  of  the  tenth  year,  and  Professor  Laurie  not  until  a  year 
later.  To  some  extent  the  time  will  depend  upon  the  development  of 
the  child  and  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  taught ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  view  given  above  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  at  least  technical  grammar  should  certainly  not 
be  commenced  before  the  necessary  power  has  been  gained  to  grasp 
the  subject  intelligently. 

11.  The  Tbachinq  op  English  Grammar. 

(1)  General  principles  and  outline  of  the  method, — Many  of  our 
errors  in  the  teaching  of  English  are  due  to  the  fact,  already  pointed 
out,  that  we  have  confused  tbe  metbod  of  learning  tbe  living  mother 
tongue  witb  tbe  means  to  be  adopted  for  seonring  tbe  mastery  of  a 
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}  dead  language.  Grammar,  especially,  is  taught  far  too  much  as  a 
series  of  dogmatic  statements  about  language  presented  in  book  form ; 
and  the  information  required  is  too  often  poured  into  the  child's 
mind  in  a  way  which  renders  it  distasteful  and  prevents  its  being 
properly  understood.  It  is  this  vicious  system  of  teaching  Englbh 
grammar,  as  though  it  were  a  set  of  forms,  rules,  and  lists  of  excep- 
tions to  be  memorised,  which  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  subject  into  disrepute. 

There  is,  again,  too  much  grammar  for  grammar's  sake,  rules  being 
multiplied  and  elaborate  classifications  given  which  have  no  practical 
value,  either  as  a  means  of  education  or  as  useful  knowledge ;  while, 
as  to  method,  we  are  still  not  clear  of  what  has  been  called  *'  the  old 
senseless  routine  of  nomenclature  learning  and  the  droning  march  of 
the  parsing  class." 

It  has  often  been  correctly  pointed  out  that  children  are  easily 
interested  in  realities  of  almost  any  kind,  and  that  words  properly 
treated  are  real ;  but  the  matters  with  which  grammar  is  more 
directly  concerned  are  abstract  and  difficult  to  grasp,  and  consequently 
are  very  apt  to  be  dry  and  tedious. 

In  order  then  tluit  the  work  may  be  rendered  Intelligible  and  agree- 
aUe,  it  must  be  based  upon  a  study  of  words  and  usages ;  and  in 
order  that  the  more  formal  grammatical  truths  may  be  comprehended 
they  must  be  introduced  gradually.  If  the  facts  are  made  clear,  and 
firmly  grasped,  the  principles  will  unveil  themselves  all  in  good  time, 
and  the  pupil  will  come  to  realise  that  language  is  not  a  mere  capri- 
cious arrangement  of  words,  but  is  '^  law-directed  and  law-abiding.'' 
He  must  be  made  to  understand  why  a  usage  is  correct,  and  taught 
to  apply  again  and  again  what  he  learns,  so  that  it  may  be  fixed  and 
he  may  recognise  that  it  has  a  use. 

"The  desire,'  tayf  Professor  Laurie,  "to  attain  to  a  measurable  result  in  acquisi- 
tion is  ruinonl.  What  we  should  aim  at  is  a  natural  and  pleasing  activity  of  Intel- 
ligence in  the  direction  and  on  the  lines  of  the  varioua  subjects  we  teach.  Let  us 
have  quality,  and  quantity  will  take  care  of  itself." 

The  common  principles  of  method  have  a  distinct  application  in 
the  teaching  of  grammar.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  which  should  guide  the  teacher  in  this  part  of  his  work : — 

(a)  Both  method  and  material  must  ba  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
stage  of  development  of  the  pupil.    What  he  is  called  upon  to  do 
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must  be  kept  well  within  his  power,  or  his  inteUigence  will  suffer. 
It  has  been  rightly  said  that  the  more  formal  matters  of  grammar 
should  be  taught "  with  a  strong  leaning  to  mercy."  Full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  is  a  work  of  time  ;  but  such  teacliing  mm  1b  giTea 
ihonld  have  a  meaning  for  tlie  pupil  tlirongliout 

The  teacher  mast  beware  of  Introducing  to  the  child  matten  which  may  he  impor- 
tant ftvm  a  phUological  point  of  view,  but  which  are  altogether  beyond  his  power  to 
comprehend.  It  la  not  to  be  expected  that  what  he  is  unable  to  understand,  at  leaat 
in  some  degree^  will  have  the  slightest  attraction  for  him,  and  *'  he  cannot  stretch  a 
hand  through  time  to  catch  the  far-off  interest  of  years." 

(b)  The  grammar  of  the  mother  tongne  should  be  learned  Indue- 
tlyely  and  appUed  deductlyely.  The  formal  definitions,  rules,  and 
abstract  principles  should  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  pupil's 
examination  of  language  as  commonly  employed ;  they  should  not  be 
given  directly  and  then  explained  and  illustrated.  We  must  proceed 
from  such  facts  as  can  be  observed  to  simple  generalisations ;  and  from 
these  gradually  to  others  of  a  more  difficult  character.  When  a 
definition  or  rule  has  been  thus  learned,  it  should  be  abundantly 
employed  as  a  test  in  deciding  the  character  of  further  examples. 
Frequent  and  intelligent  application  of  rules  is  the  only  means  by 
which  their  bearing  can  be  fuUy  comprehended  and  their  usefulness 
made  clear. 

(c)  The  pupil  must  he  led  fkx)m  the  consideration  of  the  whole  to 
that  of  the  parta  Sentences  are  the  units  of  language ;  they  have  a 
meaning  for  the  child  and  are  constantly  being  used  by  him.  The 
first  formal  teaching  should  therefore  be  directed  to  the  recognition 
of  the  two  essential  parts  of  the  sentence — ^the  words  used  to  express 
what  is  spoken  of,  and  those  used  to  assert  something  respecting  it. 
When  these  parts  are  clearly  understood,  the  words  'subject'  and 
'predicate*  may  be  made  known.  As  the  pupil's  power  grows, 
he  may  be  taught  to  separate  the  simple  subject  frt>m  words 
which  modify  it ;  and  similarly  with  the  predicate.  In  this  way  he 
should  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  ultimate  examination  of  each  in- 
dividual word  and  its  relationships — that  is,  to  detailed  parsing. 

(d)  Regular  fbrms  and  correct  expressions  must  be  pennanently 
fixed  In  the  mind  before  exceptions  and  Incorrect  usages  are  brought 
forward.  Until  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  rules 
have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  exceptions — ^as  F^nelon  advocated 
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three  handled  jean  ago— should  only  be  noted  as  thej  crop  up  in  the 
pupil's  reading.  Later  .on  it  may  be  useful  to  collect  and  systematise 
them  for  reference,  and  to  have  them  learned  in  connection  ;  but  in 
no  case  should  a  rule  be  given  and  followed  immediately  by  a  list  of 
exceptions.  Confusion  is  pretty  sure  to  result,  and  the  child  loses 
ffdth  in  a  rule  which  seems  to  him  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance/' 

The  once  common  plan  of  setting  bad  exiimples  of  English  before 
children  for  correction  is  wrong  in  theory  and  mischievous  in  practice* 
The  less  they  see  and  hear  wrong  usages  the  better. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  was  set  to  Justify  or  correct  the  sentence— '*  Ho  is 
tsUer  than  me."  This  he  did  as  follovs— "  This  Is  wrong ;  it  shoald  be  '  I  am  taller 
than  him,'  becanse  the  first  person  is  more  worthy  than  the  third." 

(e)  Tbe  dimrenoe  iMtween  terms  and  things  must  not  be  lost  sight  ot 
In  teaching  grammar  far  too  little  attention  is  often  given  to  keeping 
a  clear  distinction  between  abstract  and  concrete,  and  between  the 
ideas  underlying  granmiatical  terms  and  those  conveyed  by  the  words 
which  express  the  corresponding  qualities  or  existences  in  things. 
Hence  arises  no  little  confusion  in  the  mind  of  tbe  learner — ^a 
confusion  which  is  slowly,  if  ever,  got  rid  of. 

Thaa  the  pupil  most  be  made  to  understand  that  a  noun  is  not  a  thing  but  a 
word  or  symbol  standing  for  it ;  that  gender  is  a  grammatical  distinction  In  ironft, 
and  must  not  bo  confounded  with  sex,  nor  must  masculine  and  feminine  be  con- 
founded  with  male  and  female.  Verbs  again  are  not  actions;  nor  is  tense  tinUf  but  a 
grammatical  form  of  the  yerb,  or  distinction  attributed  to  it,  which  corresponds  to 
the  time  of  the  action.  Adjectives,  again,  do  not  express  the  qualities  of  nouns  but 
are  the  symbols  of  attributes  belonging  to  things ;  and  similarly  an  adverb  expresses 
an  attribute  of  the  adionf  not  of  the  verb.  Even  grammatical  number  is  not 
number  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  form  of  the  word  corresponding  to  number  in 
the  things  signified. 

Much  of  the  successful  mastery  of  English  grammar  depends  upon 
the  ready  recognition  of  analogies,  hence  the  comparativo  motbod  will 
be  frequently  employed.  Tbe  teaching  will  be  almost  entirely  oral ; 
and,  as  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind, 
constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  black-board.  The  work  must  be 
kept  from  being  slow  and  dull,  and  the  method  modified  or  varied  at 
any  point  where  the  pupils  ftvil  to  grasp  wluit  is  being  taught 
PrlBolidM  must  not  be  Introduced  prematurely,  and  the  teacher 
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sliould  keep  in  mind  whither  the  instruction  is  tending,  bo  that  the 
present  may  prepare  the  waj  for  that  which  is  to  follow.  TnqjuaiX 
roTlew  will  also  bo  necessaxy. 

Tlie  exercises  and  illustrative  examples  should  be  Judiciously  selected  and 
systematically  arranged  to  suit  the  development  of  the  subject.  Want  of  care  in 
this  respect  is  a  common  defect  No  preparation  is  made,  and  the  exercises  are 
consequently  left  to  the  chance  of  the  moment.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  are  often  unsatisfactory. 

(2)  Earliest  teaching — introdtidory  work — Before  anything  of  the 
nature  of  formal  grammar  is  attempted,  a  good  deal  maybe  done 
which  will  have  a  useful  bearing  on  the  after  instruction.  Toung 
children  have  generally  only  a  very  limited  number  of  words  at  com- 
mand ;  and  the  first  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  extend  their  vocabu- 
lary, and  make  clear  the  meanings  of  such  words  as  are  brought  within 
their  view  in  the  ordinary  teaching.  The  readinif  lessons  and  the 
object  lessons,  more  particularly,  may  be  made  to  Iiave  a  powerful 
eflisct  upon  progress  In  the  knowledge  of  language.  It  is  important 
also  from  the  first  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  express  himself  simply, 
naturally,  and  correctly  in  words  which  are  known  to  him ;  and,  in 
this  connection,  ellipses  and  easy  questions  are  of  the  greatest  use  as 
a  means  of  securing  the  necessary  practice.  Frequent  corrections 
will  be  necessary ;  and  in  teaching  new  words  full  use  should  be 
made  of  the  black-board. 

The  teacher  should  refer  to  Abbott  and  Se«ley's  BnglUh  Jjt8$on$  for  Englitk  PeoplB 
for  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  greater  number  of  our  words  are  learned, 
and  their  meanings  gradually  narrowed  down  by  use  and  experience  untU  they 
become  exact.  Children  will  fh^quently  grasp  approximately  the  sense  of  a  strange 
word  if  they  hear  it  used  in  connection  with  others  all  of  which  are  clearly  under- 
stood. 

(3)  The  Sentence^Suhject  and  Predicate. — It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  child's  introduction  to  actual  grammar  ihoold 
be  through  the  sentence.  He  should  be  led  to  the  recognition  of 
the  two  mam  parts  and  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  by  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  examples  put  upon  the  black-board.  The 
determination  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  a  (dear  apprehension  of 
the  sense,  and  questions  will  necessarily  play  an  important  part  in 
the  teaching. 

The  practice  in  the  simplest  analysis  should  throughout  be  to  a 
Iszge  extent  cral;   aud  the  reading  book  may  be  made  to  afford 
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abtmdanoe  of  suitable  examples  if  a  little  care  is  exercised  in  their 
selection. 

Alongside  this  work  a  series  of  slinifle  oonstmctiTe  ezeroUes 
should  also  be  given,  so  that  the  pupils  may  not  only  know  a 
sentence  when  they  see  it,  but  be  able  to  shape  easy  sentences 
correctly  for  themselves.  Beyond  this  point  they  should  not  proceed 
for  some  time. 

.  (4)  Ecuy  Analysis  of  Sentences— The  Farts  of  Speeds. — This  stage 
marks  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  formal  grammar. 
The  introductory  work  described  above  will  have  taught  the  child  to 
distinguish  between  subject  and  predicate,  and  the  teaching  may 
now  be  extended  to  more  detailed  analysiB,  the  words  belonging  to  the 
subject  being  considered  apart  from  the  subject  itself,  and  those  which 
modify  or  complete  the  predicate  being  detached  from  the  predicate 
proper.  The  separation  of  these  adjuncts  should  be  led  up  to  by 
the  teacher  taking  to  pieces  a  variety  of  simple  sentences  on  the 
black-board  and  pointing  out  the  use  of  each  part.  The  way  in 
which  the  parts  are  named  should  then  be  explained ;  and  when  they 
can  be  determined  with  fair  certainty  in  easy  cases,  the  reading 
book  may  be  introduced  and  oral  exercises  given  systematically. 

The  grammatical  analyBis  of  the  sentence  should  be  largely  basod 
on  the  logical  analysis  of  the  meaning ;  and,  at  this  stage,  the  teaching 
should  be  free  from  all  technicalities  not  really  needed  as  a  matter  of 
convenience. 

Ftom  fhia  general  analysis  the  teacher  may  easily  pass  to  the  parte 
of  speech,  taking  the  noun  first,  then  the  verb^  adjective,  and  pronoun 
in  order.  The  function  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  as  connec- 
tives and  relational  words,  is  more  difficult  to  grasp;  Aence  they 
should  not  be  taught  until  the  other  parts  of  speech  have  been  well 
learned. 

In  dealing  with  any  part  of  speech  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  pupil  should  pass  from  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  word  to 
its  classification,  from  use  to  definition.  The  order  of  the  steps  of  the 
teaching  will  be  as  follows  :— 

(a)  The  examination  of  a  number  of  sentences  on  the  black-board 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  note  the  office  or  use  of  the 
particnlar  word  (or  instance  of  the  prxt  o2  speech  to  be  taught)  in 
each,  and  hence  to  recognise  its  general  or  characteristic  quality. 

2d 
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The  importance  of  diiiecting  attention  to  the  fanction  of  a  word  first,  in  oonneetion 
with  the  context,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  We  cannot  settle  correctly 
till  we  see  how  a  word  is  nsed,  and  realise  its  force  in  the  sentence,  what  part 
of  speech  It  is :  for  its  classiflcation  is  not  fixed,  bat,  ss  Dr.  Abbott  has  pointed 
oat,  "the  genias  of  the  English  language  is  that  any  word  may  h$  any  part  of 
tpeteh."  "In  English,"  remarlcs  Mr.  Woodward,  "the  power  of  any  word  and  its 
influence  in  the  sentence  are  rarely  dependent  on  its  form  or  discorerable  by  formal 
tests,  but  rely  almost  entirely  upon  its  logical  relation  to  the  context.  The  part- 
of-speech  designation  cannot  be  determined  at  sights  but  only  by  its  connection 
and  dependency.** 


(6)  The  explanattoa  of  liow  tlie  mode  in  wliicli  a  word  ia 
enables  us  to  place  it  in  a  class  with  other  words  which  are  employed 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  firamlng  of  a  suitable  definition  to  senre 
as  a  classification  test  to  be  applied  in  future  determinations. 

The  ideas  to  be  contained  in  the  definition,  and  as  ikr  as  possible  the  wording, 
should  be  questioned  firom  the  pupils :  the  whole  may  then  be  moulded  into  shape  by 
the  teacher  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  attainable  clearness,  directness,  and  simplicity. 

The  teacher  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pack  everytiiing  Into  a  cut-and- 
drled  formula.  The  clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  definitjon  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  after  work  is  to  be  intelligently  performed :  and  not  mtil 
this  has  been  secured  should  the  definition  be  committed  to  memory. 

(c)  The  consideration  of  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  class,  that  is, 
how  we  are  to  designate  the  part  of  speech ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  nseiul 
and  practicable,  the  explanation  of  the  grammatical  term  used  and 
how  it  came  to  be  employed  instead  of  some  word  more  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  tschntaa]  assies  of  the  parts  of  speech  are  a  difliculty  to  children,  bat  the  term 
are  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  language  to  be  given  up.  Many  teachers  advoeata  the 
employment  at  first  of  such  terms  as  < name-words,' '  say-words,'  < sort-words,'  'rela- 
tion-words,' and  so  on.  The  children  soon  feel  we  are  keeping  back  other  names  and 
want  to  know  them.  When  this  curiosity  is  aroused,  the  grammatical  terms  nay  be 
given.  These  should  be  introduced  one  at  a  time  as  the  children  are  prepared  for 
their  reception.  A  few  suggestive  words  of  explanation  about  the  new  term  will  be 
nseftd,  but  the  teacher  must  exercise  his  judgment,  and  give  only  what  will  be  raally 
helpftO. 

The  instmction  at  this  stage  should  be  entirely  oral,  and  at  first 
the  sentences  presented  for  observation  should  be  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  furnished  by  the  teacher  or  the  scholars,  as  the  illustrations 
will  in  this  way  be  far  more  likely  to  be  suitable  and  interesting  than 
if  they  are  merely  taken  from  books.     Later  on,  however,  the  read- 
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in|i;  books  will  be  found  very  useful  as  storehouses  of  examples.  In 
the  exercises  it  will  be  useful  to  give  some  instances  in  which  the 
same  word  is  employed  in  different  ways. 

The  prepositloiL  and  the  conjunction  are  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
speech  to  explain  intelligently.  It  will  be  found  that  children  are 
considerably  helped  in  grasping  the  first  general  notions  of  these 
words  if  they  are  led  to  look  upon  the  use  of  the  preposition  as  similar 
to  that  of  a  nail  or  glue,  and  the  office  of  the  conjunction  as  that  of 
a  hinge.^  In  dealing  with  the  preposition  it  has  been  thought  advis- 
able by  some  to  teach  prepositional  phrases  as  '  relation-phrases '  firsts 
and  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  such  phrases  are  generally  employed 
to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  sometimes  to  stand  in  place 
of  an  adjective.  The  force  of  the  *  relation- words '  or  prepositions 
would  then  be  brought  out^  and  finally  the  definition  given. 

When  all  the  parts  of  speech  have  been  dealt  with,  they  should  be 
grouped  80  as  to  show  their  relationships  and  to  make  clear  that  they 
include  all  the  uses  to  which  words  can  be  put  in  a  sentence.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  why  there  are  eight  parts  of 
speech  and  no  more :  or,  since  the  mterjection  is  simply  an  emotional 
outburst  quite  unrelated  to  the  sentence,  we  may  say  that  there  are 
only  seven  fundamentally  distinct  kinds  of  words  used  in  the  expres- 
sion of  our  thoughts.  The  purpose  each  part  of  speech  serves  in 
relation  to  the  rest  will  thus  gradually  be  made  clear  and  some  further 
insight  gained  into  the  necessary  features  of  sentence  structure. 

(5)  Detailed  €hramrnar---farmal  analysie  and  parsing. — So  far 
as  the  facts  of  grammar  are  concerned,  the  work  at  this  stage  should 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  iniiections.  Such  forms  as 
are  in  common  use  should  be  well  learned,  but  they  should  be  fully 
explained  and  illustrated  before  being  committed  to  memoiy. 

If  properly  used,  as  a  summary  of  the  teaching,  a  suitable  text- 
book will  now  be  of  considerable  service.  Essential  matters,  like  the 
use  of  the  apostrophe  in  connection  with  possessives,  the  forms  of  the 
pronouns,  the  difference  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
tense,  and  the  correct  use  and  force  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  shall  and 
will,  may  and  can,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  taught ;  but  the  elaborate 
classifications  sometimes  found  in  grammar  books  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  and  only  tend  to  make  the  subject  repulsive. 

t  Sm  ProftaMr  Melkl^ohn'a  kdmlmble  Short  XmffUtk  Grammar. 
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The  pupiPB  knowledge  of  the  temui  necenary  fixr  gwwnl  analjBlB 
may  be  gradually  extended  by  his  study  of  sentences,  alongside  the 
teaching  of  other  particulars  respecting  the  words ;  and  syntaettcal 
relations  may  be  explained  little  by  little  in  a  similar  way.  The  mode 
in  which  these  relations  should  not  be  taught  is  by  haying  them  com- 
mitted to  memory  merely  as  a  series  of  rules  to  be  afterwards  applied. 

Time  mnst  be  given  for  the  pupil  to  realise  one  thing  thoroughly  before  Another  is 
presented.  Too  often  the  child  is  hurried  trom  point  to  point  without  any  clear 
understanding  what  he  is  about,  and  ends  by  becoming  hopelessly  bemoddled. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  rwln9  ot 
analysia  and  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar.  Reasonably  and  intelligently  taught,  it  may  certainly  be 
rendered  a  valuable  exercise.  The  more  common  fiBUilts  are  making 
the  analysis  too  intricate  in  form,  insisting  upon  minute  distinctioos 
of  little  moment,  and  allowing  the  work  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
'  pigeon-holing '  of  parts. 

As  previously  noted  the  grammatloal  aaalyiia  ibonld  be  azrtved 
at  tHrongli  the  logioal  analysis  of  the  sense.  Attention  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  the  underlying  thought,  and  the  exercise  is  prevented  6t>m 
becoming  a  "  study  of  mere  empty  forms."  For  teaching  purposes 
the  black-board  should  be  in  constant  use,  and  the  sentancet  ahoold 
h9  *  mapped  ont'  in  such  a  way  that  the  relation  of  the  parts  may 
strike  the  eye.  The  common  book  arrangement  in  rectangles  is 
inelastic  and  uninteresting. 

As  dlfloipllnazy  exercises,  aoalyslB  and  parsing  should  proceed  side 
hy  Bide,  and  the  one  be  made  to  assist  the  other.  The  examples  should 
be  carefully  graduated,  and  for  a  long  time  they  should  be  of  a 
fairly  easy  character.  The  unravelling  of  mere  structural  puzzles 
only  obscures  the  teaching  of  ordinary  constructions. 

The  work  for  the  most  part  should  be  conducted  orally,  as  in  this 
way  a  much  larger  amount  of  practice  is  secured  and  the  corrections 
are  thoroughly  made.  Further,  the  great  tendency  in  children  is  to 
guess  aud  not  think  ;  and  in  written  exercises  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  to  consider  the  points  in  the  way  they  can  be  led  to  do  by 
skilful  questioning.  The  habit  of  thoughtful  consideration,  therefore, 
should  be  established  before  written  exercises  are  employed  to  any 
great  extent ;  and,  when  they  are  made  use  of,  they  must  be  very 
carefully  corrected. 
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The  power  to  parse,  viewed  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  is  almost,  If  not  quite, 
useless.  The  value  of  the  exercise  depends  entirely  upon  its  heing  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  discipline  the  faculties.  The  practice  as  usually  carried  out  might  with 
much  advantage  be  considerably  simplified,  and  confined,  at  least  with  younger  pupUs, 
to  such  particulars  as  can  be  clearly  made  out  and  have  a  regular  application  in 
English. 

(6)  Auxiliary  Exercises — Derivation,  Word-huUding,  etc, — Deriva- 
tion taught  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  within  clearly  defined  limits,  may 
be  made  a  very  useful  auxiliary  exercise  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
English.  It  is  a  gain  to  the  pupil  to  know  that  there  are  other 
languages  besides  our  own,  that  to  some  of  them  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  words  which  now  form  part  of  our  speech,  and  that  in 
the  transfer  they  have  been  modified  in  form  and  further  altered,  by 
the  addition  of  suitable  syllables  either  before  or  after  the  fimda- 
mental  forms,  to  express  various  changes  of  meaning. 

The  subject  is  one  which  demands  judicious  management,  and  that  the  teacher  shall 
constancy  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  strengthening  of  other  parts 
of  the  worlc  The  iftnthliif  may  eaiUy  be  ovtrdoae,  especially  where  the  pupils  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  language  but  their  own.  The  mere  giving  of  the  root  as  jiart  of  the 
explanation  of  every  word  is  a  quite  useless  proceeding. 

Only  the  more  important  roots,  from  which  groups  of  words  have 
been  derived,  should  be  taught ;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  the  conmum 
prefixes  ■hould  bo  careftOly  explained  and  ftOly  illnsferated  by 
numerous  examples  upon  the  black-board,  until  their  force  in  com- 
bination is  thoroughly  understood.  When  the  prefixes  have  been 
mastered,  the  lessons  should  take  something  of  the  following  form : — 

(a)  A  nnmbar  of  words  firom  tlie  same  root  slioiild  be  written  under 
one  anotlier  on  tlie  bla6k-board ;  as,  for  instance,  compel,  dispel, 
expd,  impel,  propel,  repd  ;  or,  adduce,  conduce,  deduce,  educe,  induce, 
introduce,  produce,  reduce,  etc.  The  children  will  often  be  able  to 
supply  many  of  the  words  themselves. 

(6)  Tlie  forma  of  the  words  composing  the  group  should  he  com- 
pared, so  as  to  bring  out  the  element  common  to  the  whole ;  the 
meaning  of  this  part  should  be  explained,  and  the  Latin  root  given 
from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

(c)  To  the  meaning  of  the  stem  or  root  portion  should  then  he  added 
the  Bigniflcation  of  each  of  the  prefixes  attached  to  the  words  taken, 
and  the  children  should  be  questioned  until  they  can  give  the  funda- 
mentiil  idea  of  each  word  in  turn. 
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(d)  As  a  last  step,  oonstraotiTe  exerdaes  should  be  giyen,  the 
pupils  being  called  upon  to  frame,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  a 
number  of  sentences  in  which  each  word  dealt  with  is  made  use  of  in 
its  proper  sense. 

A  series  of  lessons  taught  in  this  way,  together  with  the  incidental  referunces  which 
may  often  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  other  suljects,  will  help  to  make  the  child'i 
knowledge  of  meanings  accurate,  and  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  fundamental 
relationship  of  the  vnrious  words  of  each  particular  group.  The  work  will  also 
illustrate  the  composite  nature  of  our  own  language  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  grown 
to  be  what  it  is. 

Instruction  in  word-lraildliig  should  be  associated  with  the  lessons 
described  above,  and  should  direct  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
other  forms  derived  from  the  original  English  words,  especially  fit>m 
such  as  "  have  a  progeny."  The  grouping  of  words  will  thus  be  c<m- 
tinued,  and  the  yarlons  prooesses  illustrated  by  which  word*  hay»  taen 
formed  firom  one  another  by  means  of  affixes  and  prefixes. 

For  instance,  nouns  from  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  nouns ;  adjectives  fhxm  nouns, 
verbs,  and  oUier  adjectives ;  verts  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  other  verba :  and  so 
on.  Almost  any  good  manual  on  language  will  Aimish  all  that  the  teacher  needs  in 
the  ¥ray  of  information :  and  the  examples  he  can  easily  supplement  and  arrange  to 
suit  his  own  purposes.    The  work  must  not  be  made  a  matter  of  cram. 

The  force  of  the  affizes  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  should 
be  rendered  clear  by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  instances,  sup- 
plied as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils  themselves  ;  and  the  forms  and 
meanings  should  be  fixed  by  further  exercise  in  classifying  examines 
drawn  from  recollection  or  the  examination  of  the  reading  book. 

The  changes  in  signification  and  use,  as  weU  as  in  form,  which 
words  have  undergone  in  the  past,  and  the  mode  in  which  these 
changes  came  about— their  life-history  so  to  speak — may  be  made  a 
most  attractive  study  to  advanced  pupils,  if  the  teacher  is  well 
informed  and  handles  the  material  at  all  skilfully ;  and  something  of 
the  romance  attaching  to  the  story  of  particular  words  may  often  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  even  young  pupils. 

Archbishop  Trench  in  his  Study  of  Wordshna  shewn  us  how  many  interesting  truths, 
records  of  human  experience,  relics  of  customs,  and  phases  of  old-woxld  thought  lie 
hidden  in  words ;  and  how  their  meanings  have  gradually  changed  with  time,  until 
the  thought  or  feeling  the  word  originally  symbolised  has  become  blurred  almost  past 
recognition  in  the  present  usage.  The  teacher  should  also  read  Max  Miiller'a  Sciena 
of  language  and  make  use  of  a  really  good  dictionary  in  which  the  history  of  the  words 
is  traced. 
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Systematic  treatment  of  the  history  of  words  may  be  possible  only 
in  very  few  cases,  but  occasional  lessons  may  be  given  to  the  higher 
classes  in  almost  any  school;  and  many  opportunities  will  arise, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  reading  lesson, 
where  a  few  minutes  may  well  be  spent  in  directing  attention  to  the 
more  prominent  points  in  the  history  of  some  word  which  lends  itself 
to  such  treatment  Properly  managed,  teaching  of  this  kind  is  stimu- 
lating in  a  high  degree ;  the  imagination  is  exercised,  interest  is 
excited,  and  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  words  dealt  with  is 
made  dear  and  impressive  in  a  way  which  the  most  careful  learning 
of  definitions  can  never  secure. 

The  iBpMrtMMt  of  ftttaohlBf  tzMl  and  oorrtet  Mmm  to  words  is  not  appreciated  in 
■cfaooU  as  it  shtrald  be ;  and  fkr  too  little  help  and  enconragement  ia  given  towardi 
aecoring  the  intelligent  and  habitual  uae  of  a  dictionary.  Advanced  puplU  ehonld  be 
provided  with  a  serviceable  book,  like  Chambers's  Dictionary,  and  trained  to  refer  to 
it  regularly  when  a  word  occurs  with  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  not  fiuniliar. 

(7)  The  plctce  of  historical  grammar. — Historical  gnunmar  often 
throws  oonslderable  light  on  enzrent  nsagM,  by  shewing  how  they 
grew  up  and  what  the  forms  were  originally.  It  thus  tends  to  Intelli- 
gence, where  snitahly  employed,  but  it  has  no  power  to  determine 
what  should  be  in  the  present.  There  are  reasons  "  for  most  of  the 
apparent  absurdities  and  anomalies  of  modem  English,"  and  tiie 
discovery  of  these  is  interesting  to  the  student  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  elements  of  ordinary  grammar  and  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  explanations.  To  introduce  them,  however,  in  the 
early  stages  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  simply  to  perplex  the  pupil, 
because  he  has  not  yet  got  firm  hold  of  the  present  forms  which  the 
historical  references  are  to  account  for.  Even  in  the  higher  stages 
historical  grammar  needs  to  be  appealed  to  with  discretion,  and 
should  he  taught  as  an  aid,  not  as  an  end  in  itsell  The  great  thing 
is  to  guide  the  pupils  into  the  correct  use  of  the  language  as  it  exists 
to-day. 

In  elementary  schools,  except  for  very  occasional  illustration,  historical  grammar  is 
best  left  alone ;  for  here  there  is  neither  time  nor  reason  for  dealing  with  "  curiosities 
of  the  ancient  tongue  which  would  involve  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  learned  re- 
searches which  are  beyond  their  sphere."  Too  often,  so  much  is  said  about  the  old 
forms  that  the  real  point  of  the  explanation,  namely,  making  clear  the  present  use,  is 


(8)  The  use  of  a  text-book, — A  suitable  grammar  book  is  a  very 
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useful  help  to  the  teaching,  if  properly  employed,  as  it 
xmpil  to  reTise  and  fix  wliat  lie  lias  been  taught,  and  to  xealiM  tbe 
relationsliip  of  tlie  ▼ariona  parts.  Such  a  book  should  be  simfde  and 
compendious  in  form,  and  present  the  various  facts  and  principles 
which  make  np  the  substance  of  the  instruction  in  their  proper 
perspective.  The  information  should  not  he  set  to  he  leaned  until  It 
has  been  taught  orally  and  fully  illustrated  on  the  black-board.  Any 
minor  matters  which  are  inserted  in  the  book  should  be  omitted  by 
the  pupil  until  the  essentials  have  been  mastered. 

Many  of  our  elementary  grammar  hooks  are  too  technical,  and  repel 
the  pupil  by  the  form  in  which  the  facts  are  stated ;  the  definitions 
are  not  unfrequently  loose  and  unsatisfiEictory,  and  the  classifications 
in  many  cases  far  more  minute  than  is  necessary  for  any  practical 
purpose.  As  Professor  Laurie  observes:  '^ However  accurate  the 
distinctions  may  be  if  they  are  too  numerous  they  defeat  their  own 
ends." 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  make  use  of  too  adyanced  a  book.  The  statements  whidi 
the  papil  has  to  learn  are  not  easily  grasped,  and  the  presence  of  much  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  prevents  the  rest  from  being  seen  in  its  true  connection  and 
Importance. 

III.  English  Composition. 

The  practical  study  of  composition  of  an  easy  kind  may  be  begun 
earlier  than  the  study  of  formal  grammar ;  but  when  the  latter  is 
taken  up  the  two  subjects  should  be  taught  side  by  side.  Such 
truths  respecting  word-forms  and  syntactical  relations  as  the  pupil 
learns  in  the  one  he  should  be  called  upon  to  apply  in  the  other ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  these,  if  properly  appealed  to,  should  put  him  on. 
the  alert  against  inaccuracies  and  give  fuller  meaning  and  force  to 
the  teacher's  criticisms. 

The  great  importance  of  training  cliildren  to  express  their  thoughts  readily  and 
correctly  is  probably  recognised  theoretically  by  every  teacher ;  bat  the  inatnictioii 
is  too  often  desaltory  and  imsatisfactory.  The  work  is  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
hap-hazard  experimenting,  regular  and  suitable  practice  is  not  properly  provided  for, 
and  the  graduation  of  the  exercises  is  far  too  little  attended  to. 

(1.)  Qaalities  to  he  aimed  at  in  composition. — The  teaching  of 
composition  in  schools  should  be  directed  to  secure  the  writing  of 
plain  straightforward  English  prose,  free  from  error  and  obscurity. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  qualities  which  the  teacher 
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should  dwell  upon  and  illustrate  again  and  again  in  his  correction  of 
the  composition  exercises. 

(a)  Natnralnefls  and  simiflielty.  The  statements  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  easy  natural  waj  and  be  the  real  outcome  of  having 
something  to  say.  The  words  should  be  such  as  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with,  and  the  simplest  which  will  ser^e  the  purpose  exactly.  Long 
high-sounding  words,  fine  writings  pretentiousness,  sham  sentiment, 
and  moralising  are  to  be  distinctly  discouraged.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  damp  out  individuality  by  insisting  upon  the  language 
being  of  the  kind  we  ourselves  should  make  use  of.  Honest  failure 
is  better  than  a  mere  patchwork  of  set  phrases  and  platitudes  adopted 
second-hand. 

Composition  1b  too  mneh  dlBSOcIated  fh>m  speech,  aa  though  the  mode  of  ezpresaion 
in  writing  and  speaking  were  different.  A  boy  who  talke  fluently  enough  often 
becomes  awkward  and  artificial  when  set  to  write,  because  he  thinks  he  has  to 
exjuress  himself  in  a  boofc  way. 

(b)  Ooxreotnesa.  The  language  employed,  both  as  to  words  and 
sentence  structure,  should  be  in  accordance  with  commonly  accepted 
standards  of  accuracy.  A  knowledge  of  granmiatical  forms  and  rules 
will  here  be  of  use  to  the  pupil,  and  to  these  he  should  be  constantly 
referred  when  he  feJls  into  error. 

Blunders  in  the  use  of  inflexions,  bad  spelling,  and  wrong  punctuation  will  all 
need  to  be  carefully  dealt  with.  Slang,  although  frequently  tolerated  in  common 
conyersation,  should  flnd  no  place  in  composition;  nor  should  vulgarisms  and 
provincial  words  be  allowed  to  ] 


{c)  Clearness.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  one  which  may  be  taught  with 
success.  What  the  sentence  is  intended  to  mean  should  be  evident 
at  once ;  there  must  be  no  ambiguity,  no  vagueness.  Want  of  clear- 
ness arises  chiefly  from  imperfect  realisation  of  the  thought  to  be 
expressed,  from  the  muddling  up  in  the  same  sentence  of  matters 
which  should  be  distinct,  and  from  clumsy  construction  due  more 
especiaUy  to  the  faulty  arrangement  of  the  words. 

"  Clearness,"  says  Dr.  Abbott,  "  is  simply  an  intellectual  quality,  not  depending 
like  strength  and  elegance  upon  emotional  or  eesthetic  gifts.  Oleamess  may  therefore 
be  easily  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  the  principles  and  rules  upon  which 
it  rests  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  pupiL" 

((Q  DliectnesB  and  force.  To  be  effective  ordinary  prose  should  be 
concise  and  vigorous  without  being  abrupt  or  wanting  in  smoothness. 
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The  sentences  should  be  well  balanced,  and  so  arranged  that  the  form 
may  strike  the  eye  readily.  There  must  be  no  wordiness,  no  ram- 
bling, no  unwieldy  or  inyolved  constructions  ;  and  such  words  should 
be  chosen  as  will  appeal  to  the  mind  most  powerfully  in  the  way 
intended.  Expenditure  of  effort  to  make  out  the  structure  means  so 
much  loss  of  attention  to  the  sense. 

rMU«Mi  of  fhimgM  uid  poMBMi  or  iinnwliii  gmnaOj  go  loftthor.  A  sentonee  mmj 
be  clear  and  free  from  poeitive  error,  and  yet  may  be  the  baldest  oommonplaea.  Tha 
use  of  hackneyed  words  and  phrases  often  gives  an  impression  of  weakness. 

The  gradual  training  of  the  child  to  recognise  what  really  good 
English  is  has  an  important  bearing  in  the  teaching  of  composition. 
It  gives  him  some  sort  of  standard  whereby  to  judge,  and  should  at 
least  make  clear  to  him  the  necessity  for  avoiding  the  commoner  and 
grosser  faults  in  his  own  efforts. 

Much  may  also  be  done  with  advanced  pupils  to  lead  them  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  style ;  but,  so  far  at  practice  is  eoneemed^ 
the  higher  qualities  of  prose — depending  very  largely,  hs  they  do 
upon  emotional  sensibility,  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  nn  extensive 
vocabulary,  and  a  delicately  trained  ear— lie  almost  entirely  outside 
the  scope  of  school  work. 

The  tvsUtlos  of  artlstio  proM  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  fh>m  Sir 
Arthur  Helps'  Bealmahf  describing  the  characteristics  of  a  sentence  of  the  highest 
kind.  "  It  should  be  powerful  in  its  eubstautivcs,  choice  and  discreet  in  its  a^ectives, 
nicely  correct  in  its  verbs:  not  a  word  that  could  be  added,  nor  one  which  the  most 
fastidious  would  venture  to  suppress  :  in  order  lucid,  in  sequence  logical,  in  method 
perspicuous ;  and  yet  with  a  pleasant  and  inviting  intricacy  which  disappears  as  yoa 
advance  in  the  sentence :  the  language  throughout  not  quaint,  not  obsolete,  not  com- 
mon, and  not  new:  its  several  clauses  justly  proportioned  and  careftilly  balanced,  so 
that  it  moves  like  a  well-disciplined  army  organised  for  conquest :  the  rhythm  not 
that  of  music,  but  of  a  higher  and  more  fantastic  melodiousness,  submitting  to  no  rule, 
incapable  of  being  taught :  the  subotance  and  the  form  alike  disclosing  a  happy  union 
of  the  soul  of  the  author  to  the  sul:t)ect  of  his  thought,  having,  therefore,  individuality 
vrithout  personal  predominance:  and  withal,  there  must  be  a  sense  of  felicity  about  it, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  product  of  a  happy  moment,  so  that  you  feel  that  it  will  not 
happen  again  to  that  man  who  writes  the  sentence,  or  to  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men, 
to  say  the  like  thing  so  choicely,  tersely,  raellifluously,  and  completely.** 

(2)  Tlie  means  to  be  employed  in  teaching  composition. — These  are 
chiefly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Direct  inBtmction  as  to  what  is  required.  Before  the  pupil  is 
set  to  write,  the  teacher  should  explain  clearly  what  is  to  be  done. 
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and  how  it  may  be  accomplished.  A  few  simple  rules  respecting  such 
things  as  the  arrangement  of  words,  the  sequence  of  ideas,  and  the~ 
avoidance  of  common  faults,  will  be  found  useful ;  but  any  lengthy 
theoretical  statements  are  not  needed.  The  composition  manual 
ahould  be  known  by  the  teacher,  but  will  be  of  little  assistance  to 
young  pupils. 

"Half-a-domi  iuIm,"  remarks  De  Quincey,  "for  evading  the  moet  firequently  re- 
curring Ibrms  of  awkwardness,  of  obseuriiif,  of  mitprvportton,  and  of  douUe  mutning,    i 
would  do  more  to  assist  a  writer  in  practioe,  laid  under  some  necessity  of  hurry,  than    , 
volumes  of  general  dtaquisition." 

(6)  The  IndtatloB  of  a  good  modeL    Consciously  or  unconsciously 
the  pupil  will  be  pretty  certain  to  imitate  the  forms  he  is  accustomed 
to  see  and  hear.    His  everyday  experiences  will  have  more  influence 
upon  his  practice  than  rules  and  theoretical  explanations.  Hence  arises       ^ 
the  importance  of  familiarising  him  with  good  models,  and  of  ensuring       / 
that  the  language  employed  both  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  reading      ^ 
books  is  good  of  its  kind. 

After  the  composition  exercises  on  any  subject  have  been  criticised,  the  teacher 
should  give  a  'fair  copy'  himself  on  tho  bhtckboard,  and  discuss  the  reasons  for  the 
placing  of  particular  words,  the  arrftngemeut  of  the  parts,  etc  "A  grain  of  show- 
ing," as  Mr.  E.  £.  Bowen  observes,  "is  worth  a  bushel  of  teHing." 

(c)  Oxadnatad  and  regular  praetloe  With  carefta  ooxxection  of  errors. 
The  framing  of  sentences  as  answers  to  questions  in  the  ordinary 
lessons  will  afford  much  useful  practice  in  oral  composition,  especially 
if  the  teacher  is  carefiU  to  correct  any  clumsy  constructions  or  mis- 
takes in  grammar  which  occur.  As  the  pupil's  power  of  expression 
grows,  longer  statements  should  be  required  of  him,  until  at  length  ho 
is  able  to  give  a  straightforward  account  of  any  siuiple  occurrence. 
Systematic  written  exercises,  however,  are  by  far  the  most  important 
means  of  training  in  the  skilful  use  of  language.  They  must  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  thoroughly  corrected 
and  critidsed ;  in  fact,  their  efficiency  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  care  with  which  the  errors  are  pointed  out  and  the  defects  dis- 
cussed. It  is  useless  to  try  to  correct  all  faults  at  once.  Thoso  which 
are  most  serious  at  the  time  should  be  dealt  with  first ;  and  when 
these  have  been  got  rid  of,  others  should  be  attacked  in  order. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  pupils  to  give  insufilcieDt  heed  to  what  is  said  by  way  of 
correction.    The  exercises  should  be  read  out  before  the  whole  dass,  and  any  one 
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allowed  to  oflTer  soggestioiiB  for  improvement.  The  bUck-boRrd  should  be  in  ocmstant 
use;  and,  after  the  corrections  have  been  made,  it  is  often  well  to  have  the  ezerdae 
re-written  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  offered.  In  the  higher 
stages,  the  fkultlness  of  any  particular  construction  may  in  many  cases  be  brought 
home  more  strongly  by  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  analyse  the  defective  sentences. 

Smaller  matters,  such  as  the  statement  of  the  title,  the  division  into  paragraphs,  the 
punctuation,  neatness  of  arrangement,  good  writing,  the  leaving  of  a  margin  of  the 
same  width  for  corrections,  and  so  on,  should  not  be  disregarded. 

(d)  The  training  of  the  ear.  What  is  called  a  '  good  ear '  is  a  use- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  writing  of  English,  when  the  more  essential 
qualities  of  correctness  and  clearness  have  been  acquired,  and  some 
amount  of  facility  and  grace  may  be  looked  for.  The  pupils  should 
gradually  be  trained  to  perceive  that  certain  anangements  of  words 
are  more  easily  uttered  and  pleasanter  in  sound  than  others ;  and 
that  in  good  writing  the  sentences  do  not  proceed  by  jerks,  or  esid 
abruptly,  but  flow  smoothly,  and  leave  both  mind  and  ear  satisfied  at 
the  dose. 

The  recognition  of  the  metrical  flow  of  poetry,  reading  aloud,  and  recitation,  are 
important  aids  to  this  cultivation  of  the  ear;  but  in  actual  composition  the  provinces 
of  poetry  and  prose  must  be  kept  quite  distinct.  With  advanced  pupils,  the  avoid- 
ance  of  harsh  combinations,  Jingling  words,  and  rugged  constructions,  may  fairly  be 
looked  for;  and  eventually  something  even  may  be  done  towards  leading  them  to 
appreciate  the  subtle  and  almost  infinitely  varied  rhythm  of  the  highest  prose,  so 
different  fh>m  the  regular  fall  of  the  words  in  poetry,  but  producing  an  effect  not  less 
pleasing  to  an  ear  trained  to  detect  it. 

(3)  The  ncUure  of  the  exercises, — The  power  to  write  really  good 
composition  is  only  to  be  gained  by  practice.  To  teach  the  subject 
well,  the  exercises  need  to  be  carefully  graduated  and  arranged,  so  as 
to  stimulate  thought,  and  cultivate  observation,  judgment,  and  good 
taste,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  pupil's  development  at  each  stage  of 
the  work. 

The  snbjectB  set  to  be  written  about  should  be  definite,  capable  of 
simple  treatment,  and  sufficiently  limited  in  scope  to  allow  of  their 
being  satisfactorily  handled  in  the  space  and  time  allowed.  They 
must  also  be  within  the  pupil's  understanding  and  knowledge,  and 
such  as  will  be  likely  to  prove  interesting  enough  to  engage  attention. 
The  first  oonditlon  of  suocess  is  that  the  pnpU  shall  have  adequate 
infortnation  for  the  purpose ;  if  he  has  nothing  to  say,  and  is  required 
to  invent,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  write  rubbish,  and  to  write  it 
badly. 
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The  itelM  af  ol^fMli  abould  reoelTe  much  more  euvftil  atfeeotioii  than  is  oommonly 
given  to  it  Many  of  those  reoonuneiided  in  books  are  Ikr  too  ambitioas,  and  demand 
greater  breadth  of  view  and  grasp  of  detail  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  fh>m 
yoathfta  WTiterSL  Kattna  ef  aa  ahatoad  aalare  Asali,  sa  a  nle,  to  aT«Me<.  The 
virtues  were  once  fitvoorite  sulgeets ;  bnt  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  sense  has 
banished  dissertations  upon  them  firom  moat  of  oor  schoola. 

(a)  BaprodQCtloii  of  A  >l]ii]d«  narratlTe  or  story.  The  matter  must 
be  communicated,  or  got  up,  before  the  children  are  set  to  write. 
The  common  plan  is  for  a  short  story,  as  one  of  .^Isop's  Fabler,  or 
any  amusing  incident^  to  be  narrated  by  the  teacher  so  as  to  bring 
out  into  relief  the  more  important  points.  These  are  still  further 
impressed  by  questioning  ;  and  any  necessary  instructions  are  given. 
The  pupils  are  then  called  upon  to  give  an  account  in  writing  of 
what  they  have  heard,  and  the  exercises  are  criticised  and  corrected 
as  already  described. 

In  the  earliest  exercises  it  is  well  to  have  the  story  written  out  first  as  a  series  of 
short  answers  to  qucstiops  which  are  given  one  at  a  Ume,  so  as  to  compel  attention 
to  each  point  in  order.    The  whole  may  then  be  re-written  in  the  usual  way. 

(6)  Easy  description.  This  exercise  demands  more  judgment  than 
the  last,  and  for  some  time  more  help  will  be  needed  in  the  way  of 
suggestion  as  to  treatment  The  objects  to  be  described  should  be 
such  as  are  known  to  the  pupils  first  band.  Any  interesting 
thing  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  or  which  can  be  placed  before 
them,  together  with  such  subjects  as  a  country  walk,  a  cricket  or 
football  match,  and  so  on,  may  be  made  use  ot 

The  importance  of  seizing  upon  the  salient  features  first  and  omit- 
ting unimportant  details,  as  well  as  of  taking  the  points  in  some 
natural  order,  must  be  made  dear  by  the  teacher ;  and  in  the  early 
exercises  it  will  be  well  to  put  upon  the  black-board  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  facts  which  the  pupils  mny  fill  in  for  themselves. 

A  good  exercise  by  way  of  variety  is  to  place  a  picture  in  Aront  of  the  class,  or  to 
select  a  suitable  one  that  the  children  have  in  their  reading  books,  and  to  let  them  tell 
in  words  what  the  picture  shews.  In  this  some  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  the 
imagination. 

(e)  AlMtraots  of  Reading  Lessons,  eta  The  story  or  information 
given  in  the  reading  lesson  will  often  form  an  admirable  subject  for  a 
succeeding  composition  exercise,  and  might  with  advantage  be  much 
more  frequently  made  use  of  than  it  i&  The  plan  of  calling  upon 
the  pupils  in  this  way  to  give  an  outline  of  what  they  have  read 
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enootiia^es  them  to  give  attention  to  the  subject-matter  daring 

reading,  helps  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  saves  the 

time  otherwise  required  in  many  cases  for  giving  the  neoessaxy 

information. 

The  exerelM  may  be  Ttried  in  many  wayi.  In  some  instances  a  brief  abatraet  of 
the  important  points  of  the  whole  lesson  may  be  required,  with  or  witboot  the  books 
open.    This  will  form  a  uaeMintrodoctlon  to  what  is  known  as  pHoto  writing. 

((2)  Letter  writing.  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  form  of  exercise, 
and  one  which  should  always  fonn  part  of  the  oompositioii  work. 
Ko  child  should  leave  school  without  being  able  to  write  a  passable 
letter. 

In  the  early  itages  the  letter  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  to  a 
schoolfellow  or  relatire.  The  mode  of  beginning  and  ending  such  a 
letter  should  be  explained,  and  attention  drawn  to  the  little  oourtesiea 
and  inquiries  which  are  usual  beyond  the  information  to  be  oonyeyedL 
The  teacher  should  then  point  out  how  to  proceed  with  the  body 
of  the  letter,  and  give  some  examples  himself  upon  the  black-board 
by  way  of  illustration.  The  mode  of  folding  the  letter  properiy,  and 
of  directing  the  envelope  should  also  be  exhibited* 

In  the  lUgher  stages  more  conventional  modes  of  address  and 
subscription  should  be  explained.  The  pupil  should  be  shewn  bow 
to  apply  for  a  situation,  what  points  respecting  his  qualifications,  etc, 
should  be  given,  and  the  order  in  which  these  should  be  stated. 
Business  forms  should  also  be  discussed,  and  the  necessity  for  brevity 
and  deamess  insisted  upon.  The  conditions  should  be  varied  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  teacher  should  put  a  few  notes  upon  the  black- 
beard  as  to  what  is  to  be  communicated  in  each  case. 

When  these  matters  have  been  fairly  mastered,  infonnation  may  be  glyen  as  to  how 
to  address  persons  of  different  raoks  in  society,  and  how  to  refer  to  them  in  the  body 
of  a  letter.    These  forms  should  be  entered  in  the  pnpil's  note-book  for  fkiture  nse. 

(e)  Reports  of  oral  lessons.  In  the  upper  classes  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  how  to  take  notes  in  a  short  suggestive  way,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  write  out  afterwards  a  much  longer  and  connected 
account  of  the  lesson.  The  preparation  in  this  way  of  reports  of  the 
more  important  lessons,  especially  those  in  science,  has  many  points 
of  usefulness,  and  may  easily  be  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a 
composition  exercise. 

When  the  pnpils  begin  to  nse  note-books,  the  teacher  should  give  some  examples  on 
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Uie  blAck'boiurd  of  the  kind  of  notes  he  wishes  taken.  Only  when  the  />rm  of  the 
statement  Is  important  should  the  teacher's  actual  words  he  taken  down  in  full,  and 
for  this  time  should  be  allowed. 

(J)  Themes,  etc.  The  word  '  essay '  is  a  pretentious  term  as  applied 
to  school  exercises,  and  is  best  abandoned.  Many  suitable  subjects— 
historical,  geographical,  scientific,  and  general — may  easily  be  found ; 
but,  as  mentioned  above,  subjects  of  an  abstract  nature,  especially 
such  as  need  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  life  to  handle  at  all 
successfully,  should  be  avoided.  There  is  nothing  gained,  but  much 
lost,  by  calling  upon  the  child  to  attempt  things  beyond  his  power. 

The  pupil  should  be  perfectly  dear  as  to  what  Is  required  of  him. 
The  directions  should  be  few,  and  as  definite  as  possible.  The  teacher 
should  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  material  should  be  selected, 
and  shew  how  it  may  be  arranged  in  the  most  suitable  order  for  one 
point  to  lead  on  naturally  to  the  next  The  importance  of  an 
attractive  beginning  in  order  to  secure  attention,  and  of  an  effective 
ending  so  as  to  leave  the  mind  impressed,  should  also  be  pointed  out 
and  illustrated. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  work,  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  synonymous  terms,  niceties  of  meaning,  the  right  use  of  the  relatives 
and  connectives,  the  avoidance  of  exaggeration  and  of  the  frequent  use 
of  superlatives,  and  to  the  influence  of  difierent  arrangements  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence.  The  so-called  *  figures  of  speech* — especially 
the  use  of  metaphors  and  similes — should  be  explained  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  carefully  selected  examples.  The  not  uncommon 
fault  of  mixing  up  metaphorical  expressions — as  in  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  who  said,  *'  I  will  not  allow  this  to  go  on,  and  when  I  put 
my  foot  down,  I  put  it  down  with  a  firm  hand" — should  be  very 
carefully  pointed  out. 

The  pupil  must  be  made  to  feel  that  to  write  eontliraou  eoBpoaltioa  at  all  well,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  pains ;  and  that  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  unless  he  first  decides 
upon  what  he  is  going  to  say,  and  arranges  the  points  in  a  natural  order. 

All  the  members  of  the  class  should  write  upon  the  same  subject,  and  all  should 
benefit  by  the  criticisms  given  of  each  exercise  in  turn. 

{g)  The  answering  of  an  examination  paper. — In  these  days,  when 
so  much  is  made  to  depend  upon  examinations,  it  is  astonishing  that 
definite  instruction  is  not  more  often  given  as  to  the  mode  of  setting 
about  the  answering  of  an  examination  paper.     Many  an  examinee. 
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who  is  well  informed,  fails  to  put  down  what  he  knows  in  the  best 
way,  or  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  because  he  has  never  been 
shewn  how. 

The  oommoner  fbnlts  foimd  In  written  answers  are  want  of  logical 
coherence,  rambling  pointless  statements,  faulty  subordination  of 
parts,  wordiness,  writing  what  is  not  asked  for,  and  bad  arrangement. 
The  careful  criticism  and  teaching  necessary  to  correct  these  should 
be  a  distinct  gain  from  the  point  of  view  of  composition ;  as  should 
also  the  accompanying  training  to  select  what  is  important  out  of 
what  is  known,  and  to  state  this  with  just  the  necessary  amount  of 
detail  and  no  more. 

To  auBver  an  examination  paper  well  requires,  in  addition  to  knowledge,  a  certain 
amount  of  skill,  which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  properly  si^ervlMd  praettee.  If  the 
exercise  is  to  be  of  much  benefit,  a  good  deal  more  must  be  done  besides  merely 
correcting  mistakes  in  matters  of  fact,  which  is  often  all  that  is  attempted.  One 
important  help  is  for  the  teacher  occasionally  to  give  r^  series  of  answers  himself  upon 
the  black-board  as  models. 

(h)  Parapliiaslng. — Teachers  and  writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  paraphrasing  as  a  school  exercise.  Many  condemn 
it  in  no  measured  terms.  Professor  Laurie  says  :  "  A  more  detestable 
exercise  I  do  not  know.  It  is  an  impious  and  unholy  use  of  pen  and 
ink."  Very  much  depends,  however,  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out 

In  many  instances  the  same  structure  is  kept,  and  all  that  is 
attempted  is  the  mere  substitution  of  less  suitable  words  for  those 
which  have  been  deliberately  chosen  by  the  author  to  convey  his 
meaning.  It  is  impossible  to  find  proper  equivalents  for  many  of  the 
terms,  and  delicate  shades  of  meaning  are  not  unfrequentiy  qmte  lost. 
Sometimes  even  the  general  sense  is  very  badly  expressed,  and  in 
any  case  whatever  force  and  beauty  the  original  may  possess  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  destroyed. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  paraphrasing  properly  conducted 
compels  attention  to  the  sense,  enlightens  the  pupil  as  to  the  resources 
of  language,  and  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
original  is  put  together.  It  is  a  test  of  understanding,  and  affords  a 
good  practical  training  in  the  use  of  words,  a  training  of  much  the 
same  character  as  that  derived  from  translation.  It  may  be  doubted, 
also,  whether,  after  all,  the  appreciation  of  the  passage  as  literature 
really  suffers  to  any  great  extent. 
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A  very  useful  preliminary  exercbe  is  to  have  passages  of  verse 
written  out  in  direct  prose  order.  The  sentences  should  be  put  in 
the  simplest  form,  and  any  omitted  words  supplied ;  but  the  original 
language  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  weaken  down 
the  sense  or  interfere  with  the  aptness  of  the  phrases  and  the  beauty 
of  the  images  employed. 

Paraphrasing  proper,  if  used  at  all,  should  come  late,  inasmuch  as 
it  demands  a  knowledge  of  words  and  a  skill  in  composition  which 
can  only  reasonably  be  expected  from  advanced  pupils.  The  sense  of 
tiie  passage  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher  first,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  any  specially  difficult 
phrase  indicated.  The  pupil  should  then  be  called  upon  to  express 
the  whole,  without  any  undue  lengthening  out,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  the  spirit  or  general  character  of  the  composition  and  the 
same  relative  prominence  of  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed. 

The  pieces  set  for  paraphrasing  should  be  earefally  graduated,  and  such  as  the 
pupil  can  dearly  underatand  with  a  little  help  and  trouble.  In  many  cases  those 
selected  are  fitr  too  difficult,  and  the  exercises  correspondingly  unsatisftictory  and 
useless. 

IV.  English  Literature. 

Literature  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  educative  and  bumanlalnir 
of  all  school  studies.  It  is  more  than  knowledge,  and  appeals  to  the 
Imaginatioii  and  the  arathetic  emotions,  as  well  as  to  the  under- 
standing. Taught  in  a  liberal  spirit,  it  should  not  only  give  infor- 
mation and  store  the  mind  with  valuable  ideas  and  beautiful  images, 
but  conduce  to  the  elevation  of  thought  and  character,  and  add  to 
the  happiness  of  life  by  opening  up  new  sources  of  pleasure.  If  this 
is  lost  sight  of  the  mere  instruction  in  facts  will  count  for  little. 

The  first  object  of  the  teaching  should  be  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
enjoy  what  he  reads,  and  to  guide  and  enlighten  him  so  that  he  may 
come  to  appreciate  something  of  the  power  of  the  author  as  a  thinker, 
and  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  work  as  art.  He  has  to  learn 
gradually  what  is  meant  by  style  in  literature,  and  to  realise  the 
elevation  of  tone^  breadth  of  view,  and  perfection  of  thought  and 
expression,  which  characterise  its  highest  form. 

In  the  early  stages  appreciation  is  the  meet  Important  thing; 
but  eventually  more  critical  matters  will  be  introduced  and  the 
pupil  will  be  led  to  discern  the  difference  between  the  clothing  of 

2e 
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a  thought  in  an  exquisite  garment  of  language  exactly  appropriate 
to  it,  and  a  florid  style  adopted  merely  for  display  regardless  of  its 
suitability  to  the  ideas  to  be  expressed. 

The  nature  of  the  work  has  been  felicitously  expressed  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bowen  :  ^*  By  the  study  of  literature  as  lUercUure,  I  mean  the 
study  of  a  poem  or  prose  work  for  the  sake  of  its  substance,  its  form, 
and  its  style ;  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  and  the  inuigination  it 
contains,  and  the  methods  used  to  express  these  ;  for  the  sake  of  its 
lofty,  large,  or  acute  perception  of  things ;  its  power  of  exposition, 
the  beauty,  force,  and  meaning  of  its  metaphors,  its  similes,  its 
epithets,  the  strength  and  music  of  its  language." 

Interest  in  literature  may  be  fostered  almost  from  the  first  by  the 
learning  and  repetition  of  simple  poems.  These  should  be  good  of 
their  kind,  natural  in  expression,  and  level  with  the  child's  under- 
standing. The  subjects  must  be  such  as  are  within  the  range  of  his 
experience  and  sympathies  and  appeal  more  to  the  emotions  than 
to  the  intellect.  Some  suitable  pieces  the  reading  books  will  supply; 
and  others  may  easily  be  found.  Throughout,  also,  the  nauOing  by 
tlie  teacber  of  entire  pieces,  whether  poems  or  stories,  will  do  much 
towards  inducing  in  the  pupil  a  liking  for  books. 

With  reference  to  the  early  teacliing  of  literature,  no  direct 
instruction,  beyond  that  which  the  reading  lesson  supplies,  should 
be  given  until  the  pupil  can  read  fluently.  Short  poems  or  Mlectloiu 
may  then  be  taken,  and  examined  with  closer  attention  than  the 
time  which  can  be  spared  from  the  reading  lesson  allows.  The 
characteristics  of  the  piece,  both  as  to  form  and  substance,  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  understanding 
should  be  removed  ;  but  the  discussion  of  all  critical  matters  should 
be  reserved  for  a  later  stage.  The  work  must  be  attractive,  and 
carried  on  largely  by  means  of  questions.  The  important  thing  is 
not  how  much  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  remember  of  what  the 
teacher  has  said  about  this  or  that  passage,  but  how  much  he  can 
be  made  to  see  in  it  for  himself. 

The  more  advanced  teaching:  of  literature  should  deal  with  pieces 
sufficiently  complete  in  themselves  to  allow  of  the  design  of  Uie 
whole  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  parts  being  made  out  A 
book  of  extracts  is  altogether  too  scrappy  to  afford  tbe  training 
required.     For  his  own  pleasure  the  pupil  can  scarcely  read    too 
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widely ;  but^  for  purposes  of  study,  it  is  far  better  to  master  oike  or 
two  typical  works,  than  to  scamper  over  a  great  many  and  get  no 
adequate  notion  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  work  chosen  should  be  treated  from  the  literary  standpoint, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  made  to  illustrate  the  characteristic 
features  of  its  class.  It  should  be  read  through  carefully  so  that  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  may  be  obtained,  before  the  different  topics 
to  be  considered  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  Unusual  or  obsolete  words, 
alkttions,  and  any  difficulty  of  construction  or  meaning,  should  then 
be  explained.  The  artistic  qualities  of  the  style — its  appropriate- 
ness, grace,  happy  choice  of  words,  beautiful  imagery,  ptcturesque 
epithets,  skilful  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  eo  on — should  be 
pointed  out  as  opportunities  occur ;  and  when  the  whole  has  been 
gone  through,  it  will  often  be  useful  to  group  the  more  marked 
instances  of  each  for  further  consideration.  The  story  or  plot  and 
the  characters  portrayed  should  be  considered  separately.  The 
attempt  to  deal  with  all  the  various  points  in  a  sinj^le  reading  only 
distracts  the  pupil  and  leaves  no  clear  impression  of  anything.  The 
more  striking  and  typical  passages  should  also  be  learned  by  heurt ; 
and  if  properly  mastered  in  other  ways  these  will  serve  as  standards 
of  reference  as  well  as  store  the  mind  with  beautiful  thoughts  and 
felicitous  expressions. 

The  instruction  should  be  earnest,  but  neither  dry  nor  formal ; 
and  it  must  not  be  overloaded  with  a  multitude  of  references,  gram- 
matical exercises,  derivations,  antiquarian  notes,  and  unnecessary 
details  which  obscure  that  with  which  the  pupil  is  chiefly  concerned. 
To  treat  a  work  of  art  merely  as  a  corptia  vile^  to  be  made  use  of 
only  as  material  for  dissection  and  the  study  of  tissues,  is  to 
degrade  it^  as  well  as  to  disgust  the  pupil  and  miss  all  the  higher  and 
better  things  which  the  study  should  give.  Above  all  we  must  not  make  / 
the  BulitJeot  repulsive.  «« 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  main  consideration  is  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  books,  not  with  what  has  been  said  of 
them,  and  this  so  far  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  criticism,  so  long  as  it  is 
suggestive  and  stimulating,  has  a  rightfid  place  in  teaching,  and, 
judiciously  employed,  is  distinctly  helpful  Critical  insight  is  a 
matter  of  slow  growth,  but  it  can  be  cultivated  ;  and  a  wise  teacher 
may  do  much  by  his  remarki  to  open  the  pupil's  eyes  to  beauties 
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which  he  would  not  discover  for  himself,  and  to  enable  him  to  realLae 
far  more  completely  than  he  could  unaided  the  spirit,  meaning,  and 
purpose  of  that  which  he  reads.  The  thing  to  guard  against  is 
allowing  him  to  quote  parrot-like  a  series  of  critical  phrases  without 
any  adequate  comprehension  of  what  they  mean.  8ham  admixatloa 
and  pretence  are  always  to  be  dlBconraged. 


The  spirit  in  which  the  teacher  oondacts  the  work  has  much  to  do  with  his  f 
He  shoald  be  well  read,  apt  in  the  nse  of  parallel  passages  and  iUnstzmtions,  and  in 
fall  sympathy  with  his  class  and  his  subject.  He  is  not  likely  to  induce  boys  tx>  take 
interest  in  that  in  which  he  takes  no  delight  himselt 


IV.  ELEMBNTABT  BCIENCB. 

The  training  to  be  derived  from  the  right  study  of  science  is 
different  from  that  to  be  obtained  from  the  learning  of  mathematics 
or  of  languages.  No  one  of  these  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  form  a 
complete  means  of  mental  development ;  and  each  should  form  part 
of  any  scheme  intended  to  afford  the  child  the  all-round  education 
which  it  is  so  desirable  should  be  provided  for  him. 

The  facts  of  science,  it  is  true,  have  in  themselves  a  practical  value 
merely  as  knowledge  ;  but,  apart  from  the  training  of  which  they 
may  be  made  the  vehicle,  this  value  would  not  in  iUdf  be  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  systematic  introduction  of  science  into  our  schools. 
When  properly  dealt  with,  however,  Bdenoe  has  a  Just  claim  to  an 
Important  place  In  education,  and  sniyplies  a  training  whidi  noildiig 
else  can  give  in  so  satLsflactory  and  easily  attainable  a  way. 

Ekiience,  like  other  things,  has  suffered  from  the  over-seal  of  some  of  its  advocates. 
To  vaunt  its  claims  as  paramount  to  those  of  everything  else,  and  almost  as  though 
it  were  the  only  thing  necessary,  is  to  defeat  the  ol^ect,  desirable  as  it  is  in  itself, 
with  which  those  claims  are  put  forward. 

(1)  Th«  aim  awl  purpose  of  ike  work. — The  aim  of  the  early 
instruction  in  science  should  be  to  afford  a  useful  training  to  the 
faculties,  and  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  more  formal  and  systematic 
treatment  of  the  subject  later  on,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  future 
studies.  It  should  give  him  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
Science,  and  make  )iim  acquainted  with  such  of  the  more  simple 
principles  niid  fundamental  truths  as  are  within  his  grasp ;  as  well  ns 
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enable  him  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  way  in  which  these  truths 

have  been  airiyed  at — that  is,  into  the  seientifie  method. 

The  child's  ewietltj  is  being  continually  aroused  in  the  things  by  which  he  Is 
surrounded,  and  many  are  the  questions  he  asks  concerning  them.  The  teacher 
should  keep  in  mind  this  natural  tendency,  and  so  stimulate  tlie  pupil's  interest  by 
means  of  it,  as  to  make  him  anxious  to  know  more.  "  How  much  better  and  more 
intelligent  would  early  training  be,'*  observes  Archdeacon  Wilson,  "if  curiosity  were 
looked  on  as  the  store  of  force,  the  possible  love  of  knowledge  in  embryo  in  the  child's 
mind,  which  in  its  later  transformations  is  so  highly  valued." 

One  great  object  in  teaching  elementary  science  should  be  to  bring 
the  child  into  actual  contact  with  the  realities  of  nature,  and  this  in 
such  a  way  as  to  train  the  obflervation,  the  Judgment,  and  the 
reasoning.  The  teaching  will  also  afford  frequent  opportunities  for 
cultirating  the  conceptive  power,  and  the  simpler  phases  of  imagina- 
tion which  are  concerned  in  the  mental  realisation  of  things  that  are 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  the  senses. 

Tbe  pupil  must  be  trained  to  use  his  eyes,  hands,  and  ears  as  Instra- 
xnents  for  gaining  knowledge  ;  and  especially  must  he  be  taught  how 
to  direct  his  attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time  so  that  he  may  take  in 
rapidly  what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  see.  He  must  further  be  led 
to  weigh  evidence  carefully,  to  connect  one  fact  with  another  so  as  to 
determine  the  natural  sequence  of  events  in  any  given  phenomenon, 
and  finally,  to  make  easy  deductions  from  the  observed  facts  or 
established  conclusions. 

"  The  spirit  of  observation,"  says  Ck)mpayrd,  "  is  the  best  of  professors."  The  im- 
portance of  training  the  senses  to  greater  acuteness,  rapidity,  and  certainty  of  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  perceptions  gained  through  their  agency  form  the  foundation  of 
all  real  knowledge  and  are  a  necessary  condition  of  the  correct  interpretation  of  what 
is  conveyed  in  words,  has  been  already  pointed  out.  No  subject  offers  better  oppor- 
tunities for  such  training,  and  for  impressing  upon  the  pupil  how  much  he  can  discover 
for  himself  with  a  little  effort,  than  elementary  science.  To  teach  it,  however,  as  a 
number  of  independent  items  of  information  to  be  merely  fixed  in  the  memory  is  to 
lose  sight  entirely  of  its  educational  value. 

Another  important  object  of  the  teaching  should  be  the  formation 
of  good  Intellectual  habits  ;  especially  those  concerned  with  connected 
and  direct  thought,  steady  and  vigorous  attention,  careful  investiga- 
tion before  arriving  at  a  decision,  cautious  generalisation,  and  exact- 
ness both  of  idea  and  statement.  The  study  of  science  should  also 
have  a  moral  value,  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  thoroughness,  of  per- 
severance, of  self-reliance,  of  patience  in  the  presence  of  difficulty. 
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and  of  absolute  loyalty  to  truth.  "  Science,"  says  Archdeacon  Wilson, 
"  encourages  the  habit  of  mind  which  will  rest  in  nothing  but  what 
is  true  ;  truth  is  the  ultimate  and  only  object,  and  there  is  the  erer- 
recurring  appeal  to  fekcts  as  the  test  of  truth." 

The  pupil  has  to  learn  to  Judge  Justly  for  himself,  and  in  doing  this  he  should  an 
far  as  possible  be  saved  Arom  error.  Anything  which  adds  to  his  power  of  dis- 
tingttlshing  thai  which  is  true  fh>m  that  which  Is  false  is  not  without  ita  impartanoe 
in  education. 

The  value,  also,  of  seimtlfto  kaowl«4f«  in  making  us  acquainted  with  many  ISiCts 
which  have  a  usefttl  bearing  on  everyday  life,  and  in  widening  the  horizon  of  our  ideas 
,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.     It  lias  been  said  that  **  ignorance  produces  as  many 
,  disasters  as  malevolence."     "  It  is  something  to  know  that  there  are  scientific  pro- 
blems ;  to  know  enough  to  know  that  others  know  more,- to  be  able  to  say  this  must 
be  referred  to  a  chemist  and  this  to  a  geologist** 

(2)  The  general  nature  of  the  teaching. — In  no  section  of  his  work 
does  the  teacher  need  to  be  more  fully  and  accurately  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  or  to  take  more  pains  to  present  it  in  a  suitable 
form,  than  in  elementary  science.  "  The  power  of  teaching  a  little," 
says  Professor  Huxley,  "  depends  on  knowing  a  great  deal,  and  that 
thoroughly."  Beady  recognition  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  understanding,  lucid  explanation,  simple  and  exact  state- 
ment, logical  development  of  the  subject  matter,  adroit  handling  of 
the  illustrations,  careful  connection  of  the  ideas,  and  skilful  summing 
up  are  all  necessary. 

Book  knowledge  alone  is  insufflcient  The  teacher  must  know  his 
facts  from  all  sides,  and  as  far  as  possible  at  first  hand ;  he  must 
realise  their  interdependence  and  relative  importance,  and  make  up 
his  mind  how  they  can  best  be  brought  before  the  pupil  so  as  to 
educate  as  well  as  inform  him.  His  teaching  must  be  controlled  by  a 
definite  plan ;  he  must  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  to  be  taught,  and  be  cautious  not  to  do  himself  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  his  class. 

The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  not  only  do  the  points  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence,  but  the  lessons  themselves  are  dearly 
related,  and  one  prepares  the  way  for  the  next  In  fiict,  the  ataady 
development  of  ideas  in  a  connected  series  is  the  foundation  of  all  real 
work  in  the  sahJect.  The  teacher  must  realise  the  extent  to  which 
the  fiicultles  of  the  pupils  have  been  developed,  and  keep  in  view  that 
as  the  child's  mind  expands  he  rasses  firom  the  mere  perception  of  an 
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object  as  a  whole  to  the  recognition  of  particular  characteristics,  then 
to  the  discovery  of  similarities  and  relationships,  until  eventnally 
he  comes  to  generalise  consciously,  and  gains  the  power  to  follow  the 
steps  of  simple  reasoning  and  to  appreciate  its  force. 

As  far  as  they  will  admit  of  it,  without  undue  expenditure  of  time, 
the  leisona  shonld  l>e  made  ol>Jectl¥e,  experimental,  practical.  Things 
should  come  before  words ;  and,  whenever  feasible,  the  more  impor- 
tant truths,  at  least,  should  be  demonstrate  in  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  way  which  can  be  devised.  Tbe  general  method  of  procedure 
should  be  one  of  Joint  iBvestlgation  by  teacher  and  pupils ;  but  of 
course  it  must  be  carried  out  with  common  sense,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary modifications  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  lessons  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  connected  thought  is  difficult  to 
children,  and  when  the  passage  from  particulars  to  a  general  truth 
has  to  be  made  the  teacher  should  proceed  more  cautiously  and  deliber- 
ately, so  as  to  give  time  for  the  new  idea  to  be  fully  apprehended. 
Like  a  train  passing  over  the  points  at  a  junction,  the  teaching  should 
'  slow  down '  to  avoid  running  off  the  line.  Each  fact  should  be 
emphasised  as  gained,  and,  if  necessary,  instance  after  instance  should 
be  adduced  until  the  pupils  see  their  way.  To  become  impatient  and 
tell  them  the  conclusion  we  wish  them  to  arrive  at  for  themselves  is 
to  destroy  the  value  of  the  exercise. 

The  tnaiitloa  from  fketi  to  law,  from  ozporlmosti  to  tho  truth  domoaitrmtod,  la  a  erltloal 
OBO.  Too  often  the  connection  is  only  partially  brought  out,  and  in  some  cases  so 
imperfectly  that  the  two  things  remain  separate  in  the  pupil's  mind,  each  being 
viewed  as  a  piece  of  information  to  be  learned  independently. 

It  is  often  useftil  when  a  difficulty  occurs  to  investigate  its  nature  by  means  of  a 
series  of  questions,  so  as  to  discover  exactly  what  it  is  which  needs  to  be  further 
illustrated  or  explained.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  good  deal  of  time  may  be  wasted  by 
going  over  the  whole  matter  again ;  and  after  all  the  real  point  may  be  missed. 

The  objects  introduced  should  he  thoroughly  examined  by  the  pupils, 
not  merely  glanced  at  and  the  teacheHs  statements  taken  on  trust. 
The  only  sure  course  is  to  test  by  means  of  questions  how  far  the 
observations  have  been  made.  Wbere  no  other  available  means  of 
illustration  exists,  pictures  will  be  found  of  considerable  use,  and 
certainly  far  better  than  description  alone. 

In  the  case  of  experiments,  the  apparatus  should  be  exhibited  first 
so  as  not  to  distract  attention  from  ^hat  is  to  be  observed,  the  con- 
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ditions  should  be  made  clear,  and  the  pupils  told  exactly  what  to 
look  for.  The  demonstration  should  then  be  gone  through,  tiioroughly 
questioned  upon  so  as  to  bring  out  the  pointy  and  the  result  pat  upon 
the  black-board. 

.  Selected  members  of  the  class  may  often  profitably  be  allowed  to  assist  in  tlie 
demonstntlons.  The  children  should  also  be  encouraged  to  repeat  at  lK»ne  any 
experiments  which  can  be  managed  with  a  little  exercise  of  care  and  skill,  and  to 
constmct  simple  pieces  of  apparatus  for  themselves. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  the  early  teaching  of  science 
in  schools  should  be  divested  of  teclmlcal  terms ;  but  where  cleamees 
and  exactness  of  statement  cannot  be  as  well  secured  without  them, 
it  is  unwise  to  go  a  long  way  round  in  order  to  avoid  their  use.  In 
such  a  case  they  should  be  led  up  to  gradually,  and  when  the  want  of 
them  is  felt  they  should  be  given  and  their  application  illustrated. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  fault  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  science 
is  the  overloading  of  the  cliild  with  too  many  fiiets  at  once,  and  requir- 
ing him  to  learn  a  number  of  unimportant  or  irrelevant  matters  that 
weaken  the  impression  made  by  the  more  essential  truths.  The 
tt'aching,  again,  is  often  too  ambitious,  too  formal  and  bookish.  There 
is  too  much  anxiety  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  the  facts  are 
stated  in  too  advanced  a  way,  and  words  are  attended  to  while  ideas 
are  neglected.  Memory  is  substituted  for  reason,  and  the  ready 
reproduction  of  statements  and  phrases  picked  up  from  the  teacher  or 
the  book  is  mistaken  for  real  understanding. 

This  is  t43  degrade  the  teaching  of  science  to  the  level  of  the  '  Gradgrind '  system 
satirised  by  Charles  Diclcens  years  ago  in  Hard  Tinus ;  to  present  a  totally  wrong 
view  of  what  is  useful  knowledge ;  to  foster  that  spirit  of  conceit  which  only  too  often 
accoini)anies  superficiality ;  and  to  delude  the  pupil  into  the  belief  that  he  knows 
what  he  does  not. 

(3)  Early  Instruction, — ^The  object  lessons,  which  should  form  part 
of  the  work  in  every  school,  will  have  prepared  the  way,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  for  the  more  systematic  and  connected  teaching  which 
should  be  given  under  the  head  of  science  even  when  the  lessons  are 
of  the  simplest  kind.  The  teacher  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  for  himself  a  series  of  related  lessons  of  a  scientific  character 
which  will  be  attractive  and  intelligible  to  an  average  child,  and 
afford  the  means  for  the  kind  of  training  required  at  the  time. 
Nothing  like  a  complete  view  of  any  subject  is  possible,  and  much 
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will  depend  upon  the  "  wise  selection  of  things  to  be  taught."  In 
many  cases  the  illustration  and  application  of  a  few  simple  scientific 
principles  may  be  made  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Everyday  needs  and  the  practical  oseftdneM  of  the  information  should  not  ba 
neglected ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  way  in  which  a  child  learns  a  thing 
often  makes  all  the  difference  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  valuable  or  not. 

A  series  of  physiographical  lessons  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  geography  lias 
been  already  sketched  out 

(4)  2%«  teaching  of  individual  subjects, — From  an  educational 
point  of  view  the  most  important  groups  of  the  experimental  and 
observational  sciences  are  Pliysics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology ;  and  this  « 
seems  to  be  the  best  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up  when 
they  come  to  be  seriously  studied  as  subjects.  Here,  however,  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  elementary  teaching  which  should  precede 
such  study,  and  which  will  form  a  useful  training  as  far  as  it  goes  for 
those  who  will  proceed  no  further.  At  whatever  point  it  may  be  cut 
short,  such  training  will  not  be  lost  time.  For  the  more  advanced 
work  of  such  a  school  course,  probably  most  teachers  would  agree 
that  Botany  and  Elementary  Physics  are  best  suited,  and,  further, 
they  are  to  some  extent  representative.  ? 

(a)  Botaay.  This  may  be  made  a  most  attractive  subject^  if  the 
teaching  is  simple,  the  work  largely  of  a  practical  kind,  and  the 
pupils  are  kept  free  from  the  ordinary  text-books.  The  examination 
of  plants  is  always  interesting  to  children  if  properly  introduced,  the 
observations  required  at  this  stage  are  easily  made,  and  the  lessons 
should  prove  an  agreeable  change  from  other  work. 

Tbe  flower  should  he  dealt  with  first.  All  the  pupils  should  have  X ' 
specimens  served  out  to  them ;  and  they  should  be  taught  to  make 
such  simple  dissections  as  are  necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
various  parts  and  for  learning  their  disposition  with  reference  to  each 
other.  Constant  use  should  be  made  of  the  black-board  for  large 
sketches  of  what  is  observed,  as  well  as  for  terms,  and  a  large  diagram 
of  a  typical  flower  with  the  parts  named  should  be  drawn  by  the 
teacher  and  copied  by  the  pupils  into  their  note-books  for  reference. 

When,  by  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  the 
commoner  types  of  floral  structure  have  been  made  out,  and  the 
pupils  can  determine  pretty  readily  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  essential  parts,  the  other  portions  of  the  plant  should  be  taken 
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up  in  a  similar  way.  The  examples  dealt  with  should  be  grouped, 
and  the  work  continued  until  a  fairly  correct  statement  of  the  more 
important  characteristics  can  be  given.  From  this  the  pupils  should 
gradually  be  taught  how  plants  are  classified  according  to  the  natural 
system,  and  at  length  they  should  learn  how  to  use  a  simple 
*  flora '  intelligently. 

Good  use  should  be  made  of  the  summer  months,  and  every  opportunity  should  be 
seized  for  promoting  a  haUt  of  outdoor  olNMrratloB,  and  an  interest  in  the  plant  life  of 
the  roadsides,  fields,  and  woodlands.  Excursions  conducted  by  the  teacher  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  in  many  ways ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
eoUoetioa  of  wild  flowoxs,  and  shewn  how  to  press  and  mount  them.  The  collecUiig 
spirit  is  strong  in  almost  all  boys,  and,  if  turned  in  a  nselUl  direction,  may  do  much 
to  further  their  real  education. 

(h)  Elementary  PliysioB.  A  knowledge  of  the  commoner  principles 
and  truths  included  under  the  head  of  physics  is  so  important  in 
many  ways,  that  it  deserves  to  take  a  foremost  place  wherever  science 
is  systematically  taught  in  school. 

In  teaching  the  subject,  a  selection  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
made,  and  it  seems  best  on  the  whole  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  the  elementary  principles  and  conoeptiona  of  medtaalcs  before 
proceeding  to  any  one  of  the  divisions  which  deal  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  energy.  Of  these  divisions,  Heat  is  probably  the  most 
suitable  to  take  up  first,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  facts  are  fairly  easy 
to  understand,  and  may  be  demonstrated,  as  a  rule,  without  much 
trouble ;  while,  further,  the  subject  has  an  important  bearing  on  many 
other  branches  of  science. 

Whichever  subject  is  selected,  the  work  should  be  to  a  large 
extent  experimental  Delicate  inatnunents  and  elaborate  apparatus 
are  not  necessary,  and  moreover  are  not  the  best  for  school  purposes. 
Almost  all  the  larger  truths  which  should  be  presented  at  this  stage 
may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  simple  appliances,  and  in  many 
instances  the  teacher  may  make  these  for  himself  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  Tlie  construction  of  his  own  apparatus  out  of  common 
materials,  and  the  adaptation  of  what  he  already  possesses  to  other 
uses,  is  a  valuable  experience  in  itself^  and  one  which  will  conduce  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching. 

A  good  elemeutary  text-book  may  be  made  of  considerable  service,  if  employed  as  a 
summary  of  the  teaching  and  it  is  not  set  to  be  got  up  until  all  explanations  and 
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demonstrations  have  been  given.     It  should  follow  the  lines  the  teaching  would 
naturally  take,  and  state  concisely  and  iwlntedly  only  what  the  pupil  ought  to  know. 

The  study  of  science,  carried  out  as  it  should  be,  vivifies  the 
intelligence,  strengthens  the  mental  grasp,  and  gives  an  impetus  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  it  enables  us  to  harmonise  and  understand 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  makes  us 
conscious  of  great  and  important  truths  which  would  otherwise 
remain  unnoticed,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  fuller  conception  of  the 
variety,  extent,  and  grandeur  of  the  universe ;  it  opens  the  way  to 
wonder  and  delight  by  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  underlying  order, 
beauty,  and  obedience  to  law,  which  characterise  the  works  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  it  increases  our  sense  of  responsibility  to  and  reverence  for 
the  Maker  and  Father  of  all,  "  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being." 

"To  convince  boys,"  says  Mr.  E.  E.  Bowen,  "that  intellectual  growth 
is  noble,  and  intellectual  labour  happy,  that  they  are  travelling  on  no 
purposeless  errand,  mounting  higher  every  step  of  the  way,  and  may 
as  truly  enjoy  the  toil  that  lifts  them  above  their  former  selves,  as 
they  enjoy  a  race  or  a  climb ;  to  help  the  culture  of  their  minds  by 
every  faculty  of  moral  force,  of  physical  vigour,  of  memory,  of  fancy, 
of  humour,  of  pathos,  of  banter,  that  we  have  ourselves,  and  to  lead 
them  to  trust  in  knowledge,  to  hope  for  it,  to  cherish  it;  this, 
succeed  as  it  may  here  and  fail  there,  quickened  as  it  may  be  by 
health  and  sympathy,  or  deadened  by  fatigue  or  disappointment,  is 
a  work  which  has  in  it  most  of  the  elements  which  life  needs  to  give 
it  zest." 
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method,  840-844;  notation  and  numeration, 
84')-847 ;  addition,  847-848  ;  subtraction,  848- 
851 ;  multiplication,  851-852 ;  division,  858- 
855 :  compound  rules,  855-856 ;  vulgar  frac- 
tions, 856-860 ;  decimals,  860-862  ;  practice- 
862;  'unity  method'  and  proportion,  862- 
864 ;  higher  rules,  864-366 ;  square  and  cube 
root,  864-866. 

Arrangement,  of  information  in  teaching,  89, 
61 ;  of  desks.  174-175  ;  of  class  in  reading, 
240 ;  of  information  in  reading  books,  268, 
269,  272-273,  275-276 ;  in  arithmetical  exer- 
cises, 830. 

Art,  of  education,  2.  8 ;  characteristics  of  a 
work  of,  36-38;  of  leaving  out,  60,  400; 
criticism  of,  84 ;  of  reading,  224 ;  of  aritli- 
metic,  820,  821 ;  of  drawing,  866. 

Articulation,  in  reading,  242-248 ;  difficulties 
of,  273. 

Assimilation  of  ideas,  22. 

Association,  of  ideas,  17,  97,  281,  825;  of 
sound  and  symbol  in  reading,  221,  227,  231- 
289,  250,  261 ;  of  symbol  and  idea,  223,  262 ; 
of  reading  with  writing.  231,  275;  of  fonn 
and  sense  in  spelling,  280,  281;  of  geo- 
graphy snd  history,  874.  391,  896. 

Atlases,  392. 

Atmosphere,  effects  of  bad,  170;  moral,  197. 

Attention,  importance  of, 8, 19-20, 28, 82, 81 ; 
to  small  things,  77 ;  focussed  by  qucNtioi  p, 
103 ;  influence  of  illustrations  on,  136,  217  : 
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means  of  securing,  136,  216-219 ;  nature  of, 
218-216;  spontaneous  or  automatic,  213; 
volitional,  213,  214;  effect  of  interest  on, 
2U-2I5 :  troublesomeness  of  defective,  214 ; 
in  early  years,  215  :  growth  of  by  exercise, 
215;  influence  of  plennantness  on,  216,  217  ; 
inflaence  of  on  the  future  of  the  child,  217  ; 
effect  of  methods  on,  218 ;  stimulus  to  of 
emulation,  219;  to  information  in  reading, 
275  ;  training  of  from  arithmetic,  824. 
Authority,  exercise  of  by  the  teacher,  191-193 ; 
not  paraded,  206. 


Bacon,  on  conversation,  44. 

Background,  in  teaching,  88. 

Bain,  Prof.,  on  the  terms  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, 49 ;  on  contrast,  147 ;  on  wonder  and 
mystery,  218 ;  on  the  value  of  arithmetic, 
820 ;  on  the  age  for  beginning  grammar,  412. 

Ballads,  national,  influence  of,  405, 406;  learn- 
ing of  historical,  406. 

Ball  f^ame,  838. 

Basedow,  school  bakery,  258. 

Beauty,  of  literary  form,  248 ;  eense  of,  367. 

Bell,  Dr.,  on  teaching  the  alphabet  by  draw- 
ing, 259. 

Bias,  in  favour  of  special  methods,  30. 

Biber,  Dr.,  on  Pestalozzi's  method  of  teaching 
writing,  810. 

Bill  of  indictment  against  our  English  nota- 
tion, 226-227. 

Biography,  bearing  of  in  teaching  history,  404. 

Black-board,  summaries  on,  62,  64,  163, 
403;  sketches  on,  141,  142,  327,  880,  881, 
886, 387, 402, 441 ;  importance  of,  181  ;  kindH 
of  black-boards,  181-182 ;  use  of  in  reading, 
255.  259,  261-262.  264,  207,  271,  272;  in 
spelling,  2S2 ;  in  writing,  307,  816  ;  in  arith- 
metic, 327.  337,  345,  851-363;  in  drawing, 
871 ;  in  geograi-hy,  877,  380,  381,  833,  884, 
886,  303 ;  in  grannnw,  416, 420.  421 ;  in  com- 
position, 427,  428;  in  elementary  science, 
440,  441. 

Black-boanl  heads.  62,  64, 163,  403. 

Blackie,  Professor,  on  example  of  great  men, 
404. 

Blunders,  remarkable,  82 ;  in  answering,  123, 
126 ;  in  spelling.  280,  287-291 ;  in  writing, 
305 ;  in  composition,  425. 

Bluster,  191. 

Body,  posture  of  in  school  work,  170,  174 ; 
position  of  in  writing,  304. 

Books,  for  sturly,  20-21;  error  of  trying 
many,  21;  information  from,  26;  general 
qualties  of  for  school  use,  183-185 ;  tn  at- 
ment  of,  183 ;  for  use  in  teaching  reading, 
184,  265-266,  268-269,  272-273,  275-270 ;  for 
spelling,  298  ;  for  writing.  806-308  ;  in  arith- 
metic, 332,  S3A-336  ;  for  drawing,  870 ;  on 
geography,  392-393;  on  history,  400,  405, 
406;  lessons  on  great,  402;  on  granunnr, 
409,  419,  423-424;  for  literature,  434,  485; 
for  science,  442. 

Botany,  teaching  of,  441-442. 

•Borrowing  and  carrying'  plan  in  subtrac- 
tion, 348. 

Bowen,  E.  E.,  on  the  value  of  showing  over 
telling.  427  ;  on  the  work  of  elucation,  443. 

Bowen,  11.  C,  on  the  marking  of  history 


books,  405 ;  list  of  historiea?  oovela,  406 ; 

on  the  study  of  literature,  4S4« 
Braun,  Prof.,  on  lessons  preliminary  to  his* 

tory,  899. 
Breath,  proper  management  of  in  reading. 

245,  278. 
'  Brimstone  and  treacle '  method,  28. 
British  Empire,  geography  of,  388-389. 
Brodie,  E.  H.,  absurd  words  as  copies  in 

writing,  907. 


Ojcsab,  Julius,  reproof  of  aing-«ong,  378. 

Calculation,  good  habita  of,  826,  332-33S,  848, 
850-351 ;  shortened  m«thodtf  of.  834-835. 

Galderwood,  Prof.,  on  interestlDg  children, 
157 ;  on  perfection,  200. 

Calkins,  N.  A.,  on  teaching  the  elemeata  of 
reading,  231,  232,  260 ;  addition  exerciw^, 
848. 

Capacity  for  taking  pains,  41. 

Capitals,  teaching  of.  in  reading,  264 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 817-318. 

Cardinal  points,  879. 

Cardi*,  arithmetic,  836. 

Carlyle,  on  books,  20. 

Carping,  not  criticism,  85. 

Casting  out  the  nines,  852. 

Censure,  85. 

Chnnce,  methods,  6  ;  words,  effect  of,  83. 

Change,  necessity  for,  8 ;  child's  love  of,  81 ; 
in  lecture,  154  ;  value  of,  170-171. 

Chalks,  coloured,  use  of,  142 ;  in  teaching 
geography,  884. 

Cheerfulness,  of  teacher.  4,  27,  80,  186 ;  of 
children,  80, 182. 

Chemistry,  874,  441. 

Children,  attention  and  interest  of,  8, 
27,  28,  29,  103,  107,  122,  186,  156,  157, 
213*219 ;  curiosity  of,  8,  58,  103,  136,  218, 
260,  263,  837,  878,  437 ;  knowle<1ge  of  by 
teacher,  25,  26,  94,  145,  187-188;  order 
of  development  of  faculties  of,  26;  pecn- 
liarities  of  moral  character  of,  27 ;  happi- 
ness of,  27,  190,  205,  216 ;  acuteness  of  In 
reading  character,  29, 196 ;  allowed  to  think 
for  themselves,  82, 122, 129, 161 ;  treatment 
of  dull,  82.  80,  117;  help  given  to.  80, 159; 
brilliant  things  said  by,  82  ;  questioning  of 
one  another,  118 ;  difficulties  of,  119,  148, 
332  ;  faults  of  in  answering,  122-1 28;  for- 
wardness in,  124-125, 127,  211;  training  of 
observation  of,  137,  139,  148,  868,  873,  885, 
437 :  go<.d  listeners  if  interested,  167 ;  de- 
light in  action,  157,  881,  395 ;  influenced  by 
manner,  157  :  effects  of  bail  air  npon,  170 ; 
relief  to  by  change  of  posture  and  place, 
170,  171  ;  influence  of  bad  deaks  on 
health  of,  173;  classification  of,  175-177; 
short-sighted,  182,  319 ;  training  of  in 
playground,  188  ;  management  of,  189-190, 
208-212;  not  treated  aa  machines,  105; 
obedience  of,  195,  202;  inherited  bias  of 
against  restraint,  196 ;  influence  of  moral 
atmosphere  on,  197 ;  punishment  of,  19S- 
208 ;  feelings  of  should  not  be  wounded 
unnecessarily.  200 ;  love  of  freedom  in,  206 ; 
employment  of,  208-210;  commendation  of, 
210;  trcatetl  rcconling  to  character  and 
temperament,  210 ;  position  offor  teaching, 
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140,  S87,  804 ;  liking  for  Jingling  sonndu, 
800 ;  allowance  for  natural  characteristics 
of,  211 ;  interest  of  la  persons,  S69,  895, 
404;  should  be  Uuglit  to  Uke  books,  268, 
270 ;  corruption  of  taste  of,  276 ;  apprecia- 
tion of  style  by,  276 ;  strangeness  a  diffl. 
culty  to,  829 ;  influence  of  history  upon,  893- 
895,  404 ;  love  of  for  stories,  897,  899 ;  over- 
loading of  with  too  many  facts,  401,  440. 

Chinese  principle  of  word  learning,  287. 

Chronology,  896,  400. 

Cicero,  remark  on  teaching,  12. 

Cla08»  control  of,  188-905 ;  movements  of, 
197-106, 207 ;  officering  of,  177-178 ;  position 
of  for  reading,  249;  separation  of  from 
others,  167, 180. 

Classification,  of  children,  175-176 ;  read- 
justment of,  176;  of  syllables  in  reading, 
287 ;  of  words  in  phono-analytic  method. 
238 ;  of  methods  of  associating  sound  and 
symbol  in  teaching  reading,  280 ;  of  letters 
In  writing,  812,  815 ;  of  pUnts,  4l2. 

.ClasB  Management,  influence  of  organi- 
sation on,  166-185;  fh)m  the  disciplinary 
Bide,  18fr-208  ;  order  in,  188-191 ;  authority 
In,  191.108;  tact  in,  198-194 ;  obedience  in, 
105-197 ;  movemento  In.  197-198,  207 ;  bear- 
ing of  reproof  and  punishment  on,  196-SK)8 ; 
general  ueatment  of  children  lu,  208-212 ; 
means  of  securing  interest  and  attention  in, 
218-819. 

Class  matohes,  118. 

Cleanllneii  of  school-room,  168. 

Cleamesa,  of  answers,  120 ;  in  reading,  242 : 
in  composition,  425. 

Collection  of  olijects,  for  teaching,  188 ;  en- 
couraged in  boys,  442. 

Colours,  use  of  in  map-drawing,  886. 

Comenius,  on  repetilion,  8. 

Commands,  171, 192, 198,  206. 

Commonplace  book.  82. 

Common  things,  value  of,  188. 

Compcuratlve  Method,  described,  45; 
specimen  lesson  on,  78-76;  list  of  lessons 
on,  76;  in  geography,  876,  890;  in  history, 
408-404 ;  in  grammar,  415. 

GomparlBOn,  as  a  mode  of  illustration, 
185, 148,  144, 146, 140 ;  of  sounds  in  reading, 
220.  286,  287,  288 ;  in  spelling,  281,  293 ;  iu 
writing,  816;  of  numben,  840,  841,  844. 
(See  CoMPARATivs  Mktbod.) 

Compass,  mariner's,  88o. 

Compayr^,  Prof.,  history  of  education,  221, 
278,  809,  838;  on  the  moral  influence  of 
history,  404;  on  obeer^'ation,  437. 

Complementary  addition,  plan  of  in  subtrac- 
tion, 850-851. 

CkimpOSitlon,  as  an  aid  to  spelling,  299  : 
Importance  of.  424  ;  qualities  to  be  aimed 
at  in,  424-42rt ;  direct  instruction  in,  426- 
427 :  the  use  of  a  good  model  in,  427 ; 
graduated  and  regular  practice  in,  427-428 ; 
training  of  the  ear  in,  428 ;  subjects  to  be 
written  about,  428-429,  481 ;  simple  narra- 
tive, 429 ;  easy  description.  429 ;  abstracts, 
429-480;  letter  writing,  430;  reports  of 
lessons,  480 ;  themes,  etc,  481 ;  answering  of 
an  examination  paper,  481-482  ;  paiaphras- 
ing,  4S2-4S8. 

Compound  rules,  855-856. 

Compulsion,  190. 
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Conoeptlve  (kcnlty,  trained  by  geography, 
872. 

Concrete  to  abstract,  836,  889. 

Conditions,  physical,  28,  87, 166-m ;  of  work, 
191. 

CoDfldence,  8, 187. 

Confusion,  fh>m  want  of  discrimination,  144. 

Conjunction,  teaching  of,  419. 

Connection,  of  ideas,  6,  87,  89,  61,  81,  87, 114, 
115,  488 ;  of  lessons  in  series,  67. 

Conning,  282-288,  286. 

Consonants,  powers  of,  288,  284 ;  enunciation 

.  of,  242;  in  spelling,  296-297. 

Continents,  teaching  the  geography  of,  887. 

Contracted  methods,  in  arithmetic,  884-385. 

Ck>ntra8t,  in  illustrations,  143,  147;  in 
lecture,  157 ;  value  of  in  learning  to  read, 
229 ;  in  spelling,  281 ;  in  writing.  816. 

Control,  of  children  in  class,  188-208. 

Conversational  Methbd,  described,  42 ; 
instance  of,  48 ;  advantages  of,  44 ;  use  of 
in  geography,  879. 

Copies,  nature  of  in  writing,  807. 

Copy-books,  807-808,  819,  820. 

Copying  plans,  in  writing,  806-809. 

Copying,  prevention  of,  m  dictation,  287 ;  in 
arithmetic,  881. 

Correction,  during  teaching,  211-212;  of 
errors  in  reading,  252-258.  267  ;  of  errors  in 
spelllnff,  290-291 ;  in  writing,  805-806,  816; 
in  arithmetic,  829,  882;  in  composition, 
427-428. 

Counting,  888,  888, 847. 

Cram,  16, 872. 

Critic,  nature  of  the  work  of,  88,  84 ;  weak, 
88 ;  shallow,  86 ;  unobservant,  86. 

CritlGism,  of  lessons,  82-89 ;  nature  of  gene- 
ral, 84 ;  aim  of,  84 ;  defective,  85  ;  in  litera- 
ture, 84,  485-436;  of  faults  in  written 
answers.  482. 

Criticism  lessons,  82. 

Cube  root,  865-866u 

Culture,  28. 

Curiosity,  in  children,  8, 58, 108, 186, 218, 260, 
268,  887,  878,  437. 

Current  hand  in  writing,  819. 

Currie,  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  school- 
room, 170;  on  merely  importing  into  the 
minds  of  children  the  Judgments  of  others, 
402 ;  on  comparison  in  history,  408. 

Cydopcedia  of  Education,  on  the  mastery  of 
spelling,  298;  on  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  of  notation,  847. 

D. 

Dates,  898,  400. 

Decimal  notation,  introduction  to  prin- 
ciple of,  889 ;  teaching  of,  845,  847 ;  histori- 
cal note  on,  847. 

Decimals,  teaching  of,  860-862 ;  mode  of 
expressing  a  sum  of  money  as  the  decimal 
of  £1,861. 

Declamation,  not  reading,  240,  241. 

Decomposition  plan  of  teaching  subtraction, 
849-850. 

Decoration  of  schools,  168. 

Deduction,  47 ;  in  science,  487. 

Deductive  method,  47-51. 

DeflnltionB,8hould  be  the  outcome  of  teach- 
ing, 47,  48;  difficulty  of,  110,  111;  made 
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clear  by  Uliutrations,  144 ;  dictionary,  161 ; 
in  geography,  879 :  in  grammar,  418. 

De  Morgan,  on  abbreviated  method  of  long 
division,  884,  864  ;  plan  of  complementary 
addition,  850 ;  process  of  '  caating  out  the 
nines '  described  by,  852. 

De  Quincey,  on  rules  for  composition,  427. 

Derivation,  252,  421. 

Descartes,  on  method,  10. 

Description,  lessons  of  in  geography,  877 :  in 
composition,  429. 

Desks,  qnalities  of,  178-175;  effect  of  bad  on 
health,  178 ;  for  infants,  178 ;  space  for 
children  in,  178 ;  dimensions  of,  178-174 ; 
slope  of,  174 ;  seats  for,  174 ;  arrangement 
of,  174-176. 

Desultoriness  in  study,  18, 19. 

Detection  of  errors  in  dictation,  287-290. 

Developing  method,  46 ;  of  Socrates,  101. 

Development,  logical,  of  method.  61  ;  of 
faculties.  4,  26 ;  of  lessons,  86-87,  102  ;  of 
ideas.  488. 

Devices,  in  teaching,  original,  9 ;  different 
estimates  of,  91 ;  experience  in  use  of,  94  ; 
questions,  92-181  ;  lecture,  89,  151-162 ; 
ellipses.  131-134 :  illustrations,  185-151  ; 
repetition,  162-168 ;  recapitulation,  163 ; 
black-board  sammaries,  168*164;  review, 
164,  165. 

biagrams,  189-140, 150,  840,  842, 848,  865,  877, 
403,  441. 

Dialogue,  instance  of  from  Thring,  48-44 ;  in 
reading  lessons,  26V. 

Dickens,  on  attention,  19;  the  'Gradgrind' 
system,  440. 

Dictation,  as  a  method  of  teaching  spelling, 
284  ;  CHsential  conditions  of  success.  284  : 
uses  of  the  exercise,  285 ;  preparation  of  tlie 
pasuage,  285-286  ;  the  '  giving  out,'  286-287 ; 
modes  of  detecting  mistakes,  287-2S9 ; 
methods  of  marking,  289-290 ;  correction  of 
errors,  290-291 ;  causes  of  blunders  In, 
291. 

Dictionary,  use  of,  16,  277,  423. 

Diderot,  advocated  a  special  teacher  for  read- 
ing, 221 ;  on  the  order  of  teaching  in  his- 
tory, 397. 

Di£Q,culties,  of  children  in  grasping  ideas. 
20,  88,  60,  829,  832 ;  of  subject,  59,  60  ;  not 
conquered  by  omitting,  60 ;  prepared  for, 
64  ;  faced  courageously,  78;  of  questions, 
113-114  ;  in  answering,  119, 188 ;  of  ellipses, 
134  ;  of  providing  illustrations,  145-146 ;  of 
lecture,  152;  of  certain  terms,  155;  of 
keeping  information  witliin  bounds,  150 ; 
stimulus  from  conquest  of,  159,  217,  218 ; 
of  teacher,  197,  201 ;  of  notation  of  wordK, 
227,  284,  235 ;  of  language  in  reading  books, 
251.  260,  273  ;  of  arUculation,  278 ;  of  spell- 
ing, 294,  298. 

Digits,  838-339,  847. 

Digressions,  78,  79,  88, 145, 155,  407. 

DlBClpline,  artificial,  89 ;  in  class  manage- 
ment, 185-208;  difficulties  of,  185;  nature 
of,  185,  188,  205 ;  qualifications  of  teacher 
for,  186-188;  order  as  a  part  of,  188-191, 
206;  compulsion  In,  190;  conditions  of 
work  as  affecting,  191,  205;  authority  in, 
191 ;  obedience  in,  195  ;  uniform  pressure 
of.  195-196,  206;  in  class  movements,  197; 
reproof  and  punishment  as  a  part  of,  198- 


205,  207,  208,;  Bummary  of  important 
points  respecting,  203-208;  corrections 
during  teaching,  211 ;  importance  of,  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  881. 

Discovery,  89  ;  method  of,  48,  50 ;  child's 
love  of  gratified.  327. 

Discrimination,  18. 

Dishearten  roent  IVom  faQure,  10. 

Disobedience,  192,  202. 

Disorder,  189,  207. 

Displeasure  in  discipline,  198-199. 

Distances,  estimation  of,  867,  870,  88S. 

Division,  abbreviated  method  of,  834,  S54; 
teaching  of,  853-855. 

Divisions  of  lessons,  62. 

Drafts,  in  teaching  reading,  249. 

Draughts,  in  school-room,  169. 

DrawinSTt  on  black-board,  141,  142,  150; 
relation  of  to  writing,  814-815,  866;  in- 
strumental value  of,  866-367  ;  ot^ts  to  be 
aimed  at  in,  866-867  ;  nature  of  practice  in, 
868 ;  use  of  l^e  bniHh  and  of  the  pen  in, 
868 ;  training  of  hand  and  eye  in,  868;  from 
objects  369 ;  early  exercises  in,  870 ;  nae 
of  black-board  in,  371. 

Drill,  too  much,  11,  88;  lessons,  64;  in 
geography,  64.  887,  889;  in  reading,  tS6, 
264  ;  in  arithmetic,  323,  888. 

Dulnesa,  in  teaching,  8,  27,  80.  81,  157 ;  in 
children.  82,  80. 

Dunn,  on  remembrance  by  the  eye,  148 ;  on 
tiresomeness  of  learning  the  alphabet,  258. 

Dust,  necewity  for  removal  in  school-rootos, 
168. 

E. 

Ear,  in  reading,  226.  227,  255,  270,  274 ;  in 
spelling,  255,  280  ;  training  of  to  recognise 
rhytlini,  270,  428  ;  use  of  in  science,  487. 

Earnestness,  of  teacher,  81,  40. 

Earth,  as  a  planet,  891. 

Kcho  questions,  89,  106. 

E<lKeworth,  Miss,  on  over-explanation,  160. 

Education,  definition  of,  1 ;  scfecce  and 
art  of,  2,  44 ;  general  laws  of  method  in, 
6-8  ;  imparted  by  ideas,  7 ;  treadmill  theory 
of,  11  ;  value  of  repetition  in,  168 ;  the  teach- 
ing of  the  instrumental  subjects  of,  220-371 ; 
importance  of  reading  in,  221;  place  of 
writing  in,  299*300 ;  value  of  arithmetic  in, 
820-821,  823-324;  value  of  geography  in. 
873 ;  work  of  history  in,  893-894 ;  neglect  of 
English  in,  407 ;  value  of  English  in,  408- 
409 ;  importance  of  composition  in,  434 ; 
value  of  literature  in,  438-434  ;  place  of 
science  in,  436-437  ;  work  of,  443. 

Effort,  spasmodic,  10,  80;  systematic,  18; 
of  teacher,  81,  40;  self.  15,  35,  159;  in  re- 
collecting fiicts  of  Itsson,  80 ;  relaxation  of 
from  failure,  110;  indisposition  to,  115: 
secured  by  encouragement,  126;  abeence 
of,  208  ;  steadiness  of,  214. 

Ellipses,  definition  and  function  of,  ISl ; 
advantages  of,  132 ;  suggestions  ax  to  nae 
of,  138,  184;  testing  and  training,  ISS; 
faulty  forms  of,  184 ;  cautions  respecting  the 
use  of,  134. 

Elocution,  240-248,  278-274,  276. 

Emotional  element,  in  reading,  248;  in 
history,  404 ;  in  literature,  438. 
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Emphuis,  in  teaching,  99,  106,  lfi6,  212;  in 
reading.  243-244,  270. 

Empirical  iiiethodn,  44. 

Eioployiueiit,  of  questions,  93-94 ;  of  children 
during  teaching,  208-210. 

Emulation,  219. 

Encouragement,  210. 

Enerev,  11,  22,  108,  IM,  187. 

EnfifuSh,  anomalous  words  in,  227,  284; 
neglect  of  the  study  of,  407 ;  nature  and 
objects  of  the  Uachiug  of,  407-409 ;  neceasity 
for  some  linguiittic  training,  409;  relation 
of  grammar  to  language,  40v ;  modem  Eng- 
lish an  analytic  language,  410 ;  grammatical 
inflections  in,  410-411.  419;  discipline 
derived  from  the  study  of  grammar,  411 ; 
age  at  which  grammar  should  be  begun, 
412 ;  the  teaching  of  English  grammar,  412- 
424 ;  the  teaching  of  English  composition. 
424-433  ;  the  teaching  of  English  literature, 
433-436. 

Enunciation,  In  reading,  242.  243,  265;  in 
giving  out  dictation,  287. 

Enthusiasm,  contagious,  27 ;  of  teacher,  180, 
400  ;  for  what  is  good.  404. 

Epithets,  unpleasant,  not  to  be  applied  to 
children,  200. 

Equal  additions,  method  of  in  subtraction, 
849. 

Erasmus,  on  an  ancient  mode  of  teaching  the 
alphabet,  258. 

ESrrors,  investigation  of  in  criticism,  82 ;  in 
answers,  127  ;  hi  dealing  with  answers,  129- 
131 ;  in  explanation,  159-161 ;  in  reading, 
252-253,  267;  in  dicUtion,  290-291;  in 
writing.  316-317 ;  in  arithmetic,  829.  832 ; 
in  teaching  history,  397-398;  in  English, 
415.  425,  437. 

Espionage,  bad  in  discipline,  207. 

Exactness,  in  study.  12,  13.  16 ;  8ecure<l  by 
review,  22 ;  of  questions,  103 ;  of  answers, 
119 ;  of  statement  in  science,  440. 

Bzaminatlon,  value  of,  23 ;  bad  eflTects  of 
too  close  attention  to  requirements  of,  34, 
53,  304 ;  by  questions,  07,  118,  114 ;  on  a 
prepared  passage,  112;  by  ellipses,  131, 
133  ;  of  suDject-matter  in  reading  leKsons, 
275,  278 ;  of  writing,  305-306 ;  influence  of 
in  geography.  372 ;  answering  of  en  paper, 
431-432. 

Example,  of  teacher,  186. 

Examples,  of  conversational  method,  42  ;  in 
arithmetic,  nature  of,  48,  322,  329,  330; 
fanciful,  330 ;  tedious,  330 ;  use  of  concrete, 
339;  setting  of  bad  in  English  for  correction, 
415. 

Bzerdeec^  physical,  170-171,  198 ;  efl'ect  of 
on  attention,  215,  218  ;  too  long  continued, 
218;  constructive  for  teaching  alphabet, 
259 ;  revision  in  early  reading,  264  ;  phonic, 
268,  270 ;  eariy  in  writing,  300,  813,  815 ; 
mental  and  written  in  arithmetic,  325-326, 
829-330,  350 ;  in  drawing,  867,  368,  369,  370 ; 
in  map-drawing,  381,884,  S91 ;  constructive 
in  grammar.  417;  auxiliary  to  grammar, 
421-423  :  in  composition,  427, 428-433. 

Expectation,  that  things  will  happen  again, 
226. 

Bxpezience,  value  of,  8,  26 ;  difference  of, 
41 ;  in  the  use  of  questioning,  94 ;  in  per- 
forming experiments,  48,  141, 150-151 ;  de- 


pendence of  tact  upon,  194 ;  of  children, 
208 ;  (if  eye  and  ear  in  reading,  227. 

ExperixnentB,  in  science.  18,  48.  89, 141, 
145, 150.  439,  440-442 ;  conditions  of  success 
must  be  earned,  150-151. 

Explanation,  led  up  to,  99;  nature  of, 
158 ;  mode  of,  158-159 ;  common  errors  in 
the  use  of,  159-161 ;  at  too  great  length, 
159-160 ;  unnecessary,  160 ;  sham,  161 ;  iu 
reading  lessons,  250-252,  263.  267,  271,  274, 
277  ;  of  the  rules  in  arithmetic,  826-329  ;  of 
the  principle  of  the  decimal  notation,  839, 
345-347 ;  of  meaning  of  a  map,  879-381 ;  of 
how  words  are  clossifled,  418. 

Exposition,  method  of  scientific,  49,  60. 

Expostulation ,  20 1 . 

Expression,  of  face,  106 ;  facility  of,  158 ;  in 
rrading,  248,  274. 

Extension  movements,  171. 

Euclid,  as  an  instance  of  the  synthetic  pro- 
cess, 49-50. 

Bye,  an  aid  to  memory,  148 ;  sees  only  what 
It  brings  the  power  of  seeing,  148 ;  use  of  in 
reading,  224, 227,  280,  255,  274  ;  part  played 
by  in  learning  to  spell,  255,  279  ;  in  writing, 
230,  801 ;  in  drawing,  367,  368 ;  appeal  to  in 
geography,  884;  training  of  in  teaching 
science,  487. 

P. 

Faciutt  of  expression,  158. 

FactB,  to  laws,  7,  439;  distinct  ttom 
theories,  16  ;  relative  importance  of,  16, 17, 
34,  81, 156,  162 ;  key,  16  ;  selection  of.  17 ; 

Serspective  of,  17,  34,  61,  103,  156 ;  inter- 
ependence  of.  17,  34,  89,  61,  81,  87,  108. 
108, 115, 155, 488  ;  grouping  of,  62,  81 ;  ques- 
tioning for,  97,  99,  102 ;  statement  of,  155 ; 
fixing  of,  157, 162  ;  presente<l  so  as  to  arouse 
curiosity,  218 ;  in  geography,  373 ;  in  his- 
tory, 894.  397,  399-4U0. 401  ;  fn  composition, 
428-431  ;  connection  of  in  science,  437 ; 
overloading  of  children  with,  440. 

Faculties,  order  of  development  of,  26; 
variation  in  power  of.  82. 

Failures,  caused  by  want  of  method,  10, 11 ; 
in  teaching,  59. 

Fairy  tales,  269. 

Farquharson,  Dr.,  on  school  decoration,  168. 

Farrar,  Archdeacon,  story  ttom  the  Talmud, 
80. 

Fashion  in  teaching,  91. 

Fatigue,  from  overwork,  19 ;  of  claas  to  be 
considered,  34  ;  bodily,  from  too  long  con- 
tinuance in  one  posture,  170 ;  from  length 
of  lesson,  180 ;  in  writing,  306. 

Fault-finding,  85, 199. 

Faults,  common  in  teaching,  87-89;  heinous- 
ness  of  not  Judged  by  teacher's  annoyance, 
204 ;  of  lessons  in  reading  books,  268,  269, 
272 ;  common,  in  written  answers,  432. 

Field,  observations  in,  378,  885,  442. 

Figures,  carrying,  333 ;  teaching  of,  838-839 ; 
origin  of,  847  ;  of  speech,  431. 

Fingers,  counting  on,  333,  317. 

Fitch,  on  spelling,  279;  on  arithmetic,  820, 
338,  349 ;  on  language.  409,  410,  412. 

FlxlnSTt  of  information  by  questions,  108 ; 
devices,  162-165  ;  by  repetition,  162, 163  ;  by 
recapitulation,  163;  by  black-board  sum- 
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maries,  163-164 ;  by  review,  164-1G5 ;  by  map- 
drawing,  S84. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  on  the  songs  of  a  nation, 
405. 

Fluency,  in  reading,  245-246. 

Force,  of  impression,  81, 113 ;  ineffectiye  alone 
in  discipline,  190,  205. 

Formalism  in  teacliing,  27,  28,  41. 

Form,  in  a  lesson,  86-37,  8S,  58 ;  of  subject- 
matter  on  notes,  62 ;  study  of,  280,  368, 
369  ;  beauty  of,  248. 

Forms,  of  questions,  108-114  ;  of  the  letters, 
23(1,  257-260 ;  of  words,  2H0-231,  234, 235-236, 
270.  273.  279,  290,  282.  283,  292,  293,  422 ;  in 
writing.  301,  802.  ROd.  811-312,  316,  318;  in 
drawing,  868|  869 ;  of  language,  410,  411, 
412,  414. 

Forwardness  in  children,  127,  211. 

Fractions,  teaching  of  vulgar,  856-3G0; 
decimal,  860-862. 

Furniture,  of  schoolroom,  171-175. 


Galleries,  17M72. 

Genetic  method,  45. 

Genius,  10,  41,  84,  214. 

Gtoogrraphy,  causes  of  defective  teaching 
of,  372 ;  nature  and  order  of  the  instruction 
in,  372-377  ;  relation  of  to  history,  874.  391, 
896;  two  views  as  to  order  of  topics  in, 
874-375  ;  comparative  method  In,  876,  890 ; 
modelling  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of,  377, 
883  ;  early  tesching  in,  877-879 ;  meaning  of 
a  map  in,  879-382  ;  of  the  mother  country*, 
88-J-385;  map-drawing  in,  884,  885,  889, 
891 ;  physiographical  lessons  in  connection 
with,  885,  387-388,  391-3K2 ;  the  globe  in, 
386-387;  of  the  continents,  887;  of  the 
British  Empire,  S88-389;  of  particular 
countries,  890-391 ;  of  the  earth  as  a  planet. 
S91 ;  text-books  and  atlases  in,  392  ;  througlt 
reading  books,  S92-398. 

Gesture,  SO,  106,  248. 

GUdstone,  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing to  read,  etc.,  279. 

Globe,  use  of  in  geography,  886,  387  ;  g(  o- 
gmphy  of,  886^87 ;  prujectious  of,  b91. 

Ooody-i^9ody  tone  in  reading-book<«,  268. 

Good  taste,  in  reading,  241. 

'  Qradgrind '  system,  440. 

Graduation  in  teaching,  34,  35.  439;  in  read- 
ing books,  265,  269. 

Gram  nar,  relation  of  to  language,  409 ; 
analytic  nature  of  in  English,  410 ;  inflec- 
tions of,  410-411.  419;  discipline  derived 
from,  411 ;  age  at  which  study  of  should  be 
li^niHi  412 ;  outline  of  method  of  teaching, 
412-416 ;  work  introd<  clory  to,  416 ;  sul^ect 
and  predicate  in,  416-417  ;  constructive  ex- 
ercises in,  417,  422  ;  easy  analysis  in,  417  ; 
teaching  o(  parts  of  speech  in,  47-48,  417- 
419;  teaching  details  of,  419  ;  use  of  a  text- 
1x>ok  in,  419,  423-424 ;  formal  analysis  and 
parsing,  420-421  ;  derivation,  421-422 : 
word -building,  422 ;  history  of  words,  422- 
42  < :  place  of  historical  grammar,  423. 

Grouping,  of  facts  in  teaching,  02  ;  of  words 
in  reading.  246.  263. 

Growth,  of  mind,  24,  45 ;  physical,  26 ;  of  les- 


sons, 45 ;  of  discipline,  195,  S05 ;  of  atten- 
tion, 215. 

Grube,  method  of  teaching  early  arithmetic, 
840-344. 

Guessing,'  106, 108. 122, 128,  287. 


Habit,  of  desultory  reading,  18 ;  of  scold- 
ing, 199 ;  of  expecting  exiieriencea  again, 
226 ;  influence  of  in  spelling,  281 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 300 ;  of  mumbling  in  working  arith- 
metic, 383 ;  scientific,  438. 

Habits,  good  intellectual,  12,  IS,  19.  35, 137, 
893,  437;  effect  of  bad  intellectual,  13; 
correction  of  bad,  205 ;  prevention  of  the 
formation  of  bad,  257,  800,  804,  832,  S38 ; 
avoidance  of  nncleanly,  319 ;  good  in  cal- 
culation, 382 ;  of  out-door  observation,  S73, 
876,  376,  378,  885,  442. 

Hales,  Prof.,  on  inflections,  411. 

Half-holiday  walks,  S78. 

Hall,  on  "  interjectional  imitative  **  methods, 
250 ;  on  pleasure  in  reading,  876. 

Hand,  in  writing,  230, 801 ;  in  drawing,  230. 
868  ;  in  science,  437. 

Happiness  of  children,  27, 190,  S05,  210. 

Happy  inspirations,  64. 

Harmony  of  effect  in  a  lesson,  87. 

Harrison,  Prof.,  on  examinations,  84. 

Hart,  Prof.,  on  value  of  teaching  to  the 
teacher,  12. 

Headings  in  notes  of  lessons,  62. 

Heating  of  school-room,  169. 

Helmholt^,  on  musical  intervals  used  in 
reading,  247. 

Help,  estimation  of  amount  to  be  given, 
159. 

Helps,  Sir  A.,  on  attention,  214-215 ;  on  a 
good  sentence,  426. 

Herbart,  introduction  of  developing  method, 
45. 

Hints,  resi^ectlng  the  tesching  of  a  lesson,  81, 
87-89. 

History,  a  difficult  subject  to  teach  well, 
.S93 :  what  it  should  do  for  the  pupil,  SOS- 
394  ;  influence  of  tcachera'  predilections  on 
teaching  of,  894 ;  moral  effect  of.  394.  404  ; 
guiding  principles  in  the  teaching  of,  896- 
396 ;  aasoclated  with  geography,  374,  891, 
396 ;  of  other  countries,  396 ;  rcope  of  the 
teachins  In,  896 ;  order  of  presenting  tlie 
facts  of,  897;  common  mistakes  In  the 
teaching  of,  897-398;  picture  and  story 
stage  in  the  teaching  of,  898-399  :  Informa- 
tion  stage  in  the  t^-aching  of,  899-400 ;  place 
ofchronol(^y  in  the  teaching  of,  400;  epoch 
teaching  in,  401-402  ;  Icmsohs  supplementary 
to,  402  ;  higher  asi»ects  of,  402 ;  ordinary 
method  of  teaching,  402-403  :  use  of  map 
in,  403;  comparative  method  in.  408: 
emotional  element  in,  404.;  bearing  of 
biography  on,  404 ;  cultivation  of  itatriotism 
in  the  teaching  of,  405  ;  use  of  a  text-boolc 
in,  405;  reading  supplementary  to,  405- 
406;  balUds  in,  405,  406;  the  teaching 
of  through  reading  books,  406-407. 

Honour,  sense  of,  205. 

House-thatr  Jack-built  style  of  spelling,  265. 

How  to  study,  12-24. 

Humour,  in  teaching,  28. 
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Hunter,  H.  8t.  John,  book  on  Decimal  Ap- 

proximatiatii,  8S5. 
Harry,  in  study,  15 ;  in  teaching,  84,  81,  67, 

121, 122. 169,  272. 
Hnxley,  Prof.,  on  being  completely  wrong, 

16 ;  on  thoroughncM  of  knowledge,  438. 


'  Ideas,  gained  through  the  eenseii,  7,  26, 185, 
880,  876 ;  rendered  exact  by  teaching,  1 2  ; 
importance  of  in  study,  15*16 ;  associa- 
tion of,  17,  97,  825  ;  sequence  and  connec- 
tion of,  87.  89,  61,  81,  87,  108,  115,  155, 
488 :  subordination  of,  84,  85,  61,  103. 156 ; 
fixing  of..  103 :  dimcnlt  to  gi-asp,  110, 155  ; 
new,  how  acquired,  135 ;  bearing  of  illustra- 
tions upon.  ISi  ;  association  of  with  sounds 
and  signs,  223,  231,  236,  247,  S50S52,  260, 
261,  268.  280  408, 4-Jl,  423  ;  of  number,  336 
337 ;  expansion  of  through  geography,  373, 
385;  elementary  in  geography,  878;  exact- 
ness of  in  gramuiar,  408,  411,  415. 

Idleness,  8,  200. 

Ignorance,  produces  as  many  disasters  as 
malevolence,  438. 

lUUBtrstioxiS,  nature  of,  135,  186;  ad- 
vantages of,  136,  137;  kinds  of,  137-144, 

.  148 ;  objecU  as,  137-139, 149,  387,  339,  377, 
883,  439,  441,  442 ;  pictures  and  diagrams 
as,  139,  140,  150,  340, 342,  377,  390,  403,  439, 
441 ;  maps  as,  140,  150,  877,  880,  881, 8b2, 
883,  884,  387, 890.  398,  396,  408  ;  roo<lels  as, 
148,  865,  377,  880,  883, 408 ;  experiments  as, 
48,  141,  145,  150,  439-440,  442  ;  on  black- 
board, 141, 142,  150,  377,  380,  881,  383,  386, 
387,  403 ;  by  comparison,  135, 143, 144,  146, 
376,  403-404;  by  example,  142-144;  by 
parallels,  144 ;  suggestions  as  to  use  of,  144- 
151 ;  faults  in  the  use  of,  144, 145  ;  element 
of  surprise  in,  147 ;  influence  of  in  securing 
attention,  217 ;  in  reading  books,  266,  269, 
273 ;  in  arithmetic,  337,  389,  340,  342,  865 ; 
in  geography,  377.  3S0,  883,  884,  885,  887, 
890,  893:  in  history,  396,  809,  403;  in 
elementary  science,  439-440,  442. 

ImafiriBAtiOXl,  development  of,  26;  cul- 
tivation of  in  reading,  269,  272,  278;  in 
drawing,  867  ;  in  geography,  878 ;  in  history, 
893,  899,  400;  in  literature,  433,  434;  in 
science,  487. 

Imitation,  in  teaching.  9,  81,  38,  57;  a 
natural  instinct  with  children,  186,  869;  in 
writing,  230,  301,  302,  806-310,  316;  in 
expression,  248 ;  of  the  teachers'  reading, 
248,  254.  263,  267,  270^  271,  275.  277;  in 
arithmetic,  825;  in  drawing.  869;  of  a 
good  model  in  composition,  427. 

Impressions,  first,  most  powerful,  7 ;  force  of, 
81,  113 ;  by  chance  words,  33. 

Inactivity,  repugnant  to  children,  209. 

Inattention,  20.  214,  218. 

Incapacity,  not  to  be  confiised  with  want  of 
effort,  203,  205. 

Indecision,  in  the  teacher,  192-103. 

Index,  of  what  has  been  read,  a  key  to 
knowledge,  21. 

Indifference,  in  the  teacher,  81. 

Individuality,  of  children,  7, 11 :  of  teacher, 
80,85. 

Indolence,  103. 


Induction,  47,  40. 

Inductive  method,  47-51 ;  in  arithmetic,  4S, 
820-829,  836-840,  856 ;  in  science,  48,  437, 
439, 441. 442 ;  in  spelling,  294 ;  in  geography, 
b75,  377,  878  ;  in  grammar^  410,  418,  414. 

Infants,  galleries  for,  171 ;  desks  for,  178. 

Inflections,  410-411,  419. 

Influence,  of  manner,  28,  29,  80,  81, 94, 115, 
157,  212,  217,  228 ;  of  ])ersonal  element,  29, 
80,  42,  191-192,  894,  400;  of  small  things, 
30,  77 ;  of  chance  words,  33 ;  of  preparation 
on  teaching,  55,  57,  64 ;  of  criticism  on 
teaching,  83,  85  ;  of  organisation,  166 ;  of 
pleasant  surround  ing?i,  163;  of  bad  desks, 
173;  of  teaciters'  cliaracter,  186-187;  of 
discipline,  188;  of  moral  atmos|ihere,  197 ; 
of  commendation  and  encouragement,  210 ; 
0*1  the  child's  future,  217;  of  teacher's 
characteristics  on  the  teaching  of  history, 
893-395 ;  of  examinations  on  history,  894 ; 
of  patriotic  songs,  405. 

Information,  new,  20,  21 ;  index  to.  21 ; 
book  form  of,  39-40 ;  teaching  form  or,  40 ; 
should  be  real,  52,  53 ;  less^ms  of,  52,  53, 
58;  kept  fresh,  54 ;  amount  of,  59;  develoj)- 
ment  of  by  Questions,  102 ;  gathered  through 
reading,  230;  thrust  forward  in  reading 
lesson,  269  ;  in  history,  400. 

Injustice,  200. 

Inspirations,  in  tracliing,  11,  64. 

Instruction,  method  of,  48,  50. 

Intellectual  habits,  good,  12, 18,  19,  35, 187, 
893,  437 ;  bad,  13,  382. 

Intellectual  sauntering,  124. 

Intellifirence,  general,  2,  7,  27,  63,  79;  in 
mode  of  atudy,  14-16 ;  in  teaching,  27,  54, 
390;  in  reading,  247-248,  273-274;  in 
arithmetic,  828,  844;  in  geography,  878, 
390. 

Intensity,  in  reading,  245. 

Interest,  general,  8,  27,  28,  29,  60, 108,  IIT, 
122 ;  in  study,  20 ;  fh>m  illustrations,  136 ; 
aroused  by  lecture,  156 ;  affected  by  manner, 
157 ;  relation  of  to  attention,  213-216 ;  means 
of  securing  in  teaching,  216-219;  in  reading, 
228-229 ;  value  of  in  teaching  spelling,  281 ; 
of  teacher.  894  ;  of  children  in  persons  and 
stories,  895.  899,  404;  of  subjects  in  com- 
position, 428 ;  in  literature,  434. 

Intervals,  musical,  range  of  in  reading,  247. 

Introductions,  to  lessons,  79.  88,  89. 

Irony,  use  of  by  Socrates,  101. 

Irritation,  of  teacher,  180. 

It,  various  modes  of  spelling  by  Tyndale, 
279. 


JacoTOT,  on  repetition,  8, 163 ;  on  learning, 

10 ;  reading  method  of,  226,  240,  264-265  ; 

writing  method  of,  302,  30& 
Jerome,  St.,  on  learning  the  alphabet,  868 ; 

on  learning  to  write  by  tracing,  809. 
Jevons,  Prof.,  on  analysis  and  synthesis,  49, 

60. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  English  Dictionary,  279. 
Jokes,  in  teaching,  28. 
Juderment,  in  teaching,  9,  40,  94, 118,  194, 

203  ;  development  of,  26 ;  in  criticism,  83 ; 

in  reading.  248,  277 ;   in  drawing,  867 ;  in 

selecting  facts  in  geography,  873 ;  ex»rcise 
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of,  ia  history,  805,  401-402 ;  cultivation  of 
in  composition,  428,  429 ;  training  of  from 
science,  467,  438. 

Julius  Csesar,  reproof  of  sing-song,  278. 

Justice,  SOS,  205. 


Key  facts,  in  study,  16. 

Kindergarten,  exercises,  178 :  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet,  250  ;  exercises  in  writing, 
313 ;  exercises  in  drawing,  370. 

Knight's  Qiuxrterly  Journal  of  fduoeUton,  on 
the  teach  ing  of  arithmetic,  327. 

Knowledfire,  mode  of  presenting,  8, 11,  28, 
SO;  of  method,  10;  sham,  14;  teacher 
must  know  limits  of  his  own,  14;  ele- 
mentary, 14 ;  sui)erficiality  of.  14 ;  at  first 
hand,  18;  of  science,  18,  438;  index  a 
key  to,  21 ;  fixed  by  application,  22 ;  of 
teacher  respecting  children,  25,  26,  91,  145, 
187-188  ;  possessed  by  children,  27.  61,  80  ; 
connecteo,  89  ;  right  view  of,  89;  defective, 
59.  80,  88, 93, 159  ;  control  of,  59 ;  of  teacher 
gained  by  observation,  878 ;  in  history,  894 ; 
of  book  not  sufficient,  894,  438 :  of  dates, 
400;  of  the  forms  of  langusge,  411. 

Known  to  unknown,  7,  51,  135,  162;  in 
teaching  reading,  224-226 ;  in  history,  896. 


LanfiTua^e.  of  questions,  104-106 :  training 
in  from  ellipses,  132 ;  in  teaching,  155-156, 
217  :  spoken,  228.  231 ;  of  reading  books, 
223,  265-266,  268-269,  272-273,  275-276  ;  re- 
lation  of  spoken  to  road  ing,  225,  286 ; 
English,  anomalous  words  in,  227,  234  ;  in 
history,  400 ;  English,  407-433 ;  nature  of 
teaching  of  in  schools,  408-409 ;  relation  of 
grammar  to,  400-410 :  teaching  of.  412-424  ; 
qualities  to  be  aimed  at  in  writing  English, 
424-426. 

Latin,  influence  of,  on  English  grammar,  4C9 ; 
grammar  of  fixed,  410. 

Laurie,  Prof.,  on  examination  in  reading,  278; 
on  teaching  of  drawing.  867 :  on  age  at 
which  grammar  should  be  begun,  412 ; 
on  the  desire  to  obtiiiii  a  measurable  result 
in  teaching,  413  ;  on  too  numerous  distinc- 
tions, 424  ;  on  parnphrasing,  482. 

Law,  spirit  of,  185,  205 ;  maintenance  of, 
201,  205  ;  punishment  in  school  not  to  be 
viewed  as  vengeance  of,  204  ;  of  similarity, 
281 ;  from  facts  to,  in  science,  439 ;  natural, 
443. 

Laws,  scientific,  2,  439  ;  general  method  of. 
6-8  ;  of  association,  17,  281 ;  of  mental  and 
physical  growth,  26;  of  word  structure, 
294. 

leading  questions,  106. 

Learning,  made  pleasant,  8 ;  by  heart,  15 ; 
relation  of,  to  teaching,  25  ;  of  letters,  267- 
260,  262-2<}3  ;  of  Ubles,  333-334  ;  of  dates  in 
history,  400. 

Lecture,  abuse  of,  80, 151, 155, 159  ;  nature 
of  as  a  teaching  device,  151 ;  not  mere  talk, 
151  ;  difficulty  of,  152  ;  with  little  children, 
153 ;  in  middle  of  school,  15J  ;  with  ad- 
vanced classes,  158-154;  not  to  be  used 
alone,  154;  controlled  by  a  definite  purpose. 


154-155  ;  simplicity  in,  155 :  connection  of 
ideas  in,  155-156 ;  deliberation  and  emphaaia 
in,  156;  must  be  vivid  and  interesting, 
157;  influence  of  manner  in,  157;  in  geo- 
graphy, 876.  877  ;  in  history,  893,  895-396, 
399,  400,  402 ;  in  grammar,  415 ;  in  litera- 
ture, 485 ;  in  science,  488. 

Legibility  in  writing,  802. 

LeisBOns,  general  characteristics  of,  86-40 ; 
arrangement  and  connection  of  facta  iu, 
39,  61;  common  defects  of,  39;  notes  of, 
52-76;  of  information,  52,  58 ;  training,  52- 
54 ;  object,  58.  66-76,  416, 439, 440 ;  drill,  54  ; 
review,  54 ;  need  for  preparation  of,  54,  55, 
56 ;  two  types  of,  58 ;  subject-matter  of, 
58-62 ;  acquisition  of  facts  for,  58 ;  selec- 
tion of  facts  for,  59 ;  commencement  of,  61 ; 
grouping  of  information  in,  62  ;  preparation 
of  method  of,  62-64 ;  overcoming  difficulties 
in,  64  ;  specimen  notes  of,  66  67,  70-76,  260- 
261,  261-262,  263-264,  267.  270-271,  274-275. 
277-278,  816,  858-860 ;  series  of.  67  ;  lists  of, 
68,  69,  76  ;  long  introductions  to,  79,  88  ; 
practical  hints  respecting  teaching  of,  81- 
82 ;  criticism  of,  82-90 :  obscure  defects  in, 
87 ;  common  faults  in,  87-89 ;  types  of 
faulty,  89-90;  ex perimentel,  150-151,  448; 
distribution  of,  179-180 ;  noisy,  180 ;  length 
of,  180;  reading,  260-278;  transcription, 
283-284 :  dictation,  284-291 ;  in  si^elllDg, 
201-298;  in  word-building,  299,  422;  in 
writing,  813-820 ;  In  arithmetic,  836-366 ; 
in  drawing,  869-871 ;  in  geography,  877- 
393 ;  descriptive,  877  ;  in  history,  898-407  ; 
in  grammar,  412-424 ;  in  composition,  424- 
435;  in  English  literaturs,  435-486;  in 
science,  43S-442. 

Leigh,  Dr.,  readine  books,  235. 

Le  Salle,  on  the  order  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing,  300. 

letter-box,  260,  264. 

Letters,  vowels,  227,  234  ;  consonants,  2S4  ; 
powers  of,  232,  233,  234,  285,  236,  238.  266, 
268,  270  ;  silent,  266, 295  ;  small,  in  writincr, 
802 ;  size  of,  in  writing,  302 ;  analysis  of 
script,  811-312  ;  order  in  which  writing  of 
should  be  taught,  812,  815;  capiUl,  in 
writing,  817-818. 

Letter  writing,  430. 

Lieber,  Dr.,  on  imitative  arithmetic,  825. 

Lighting  of  school-rooms,  168-169. 

•  Lilli-buriero,'  405. 

Literature,  English,  reading  books  an 
introduction  to,  275,  276 ;  bad,  276 ;  valoo 
of  in  education,  433 ;  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  work  in,  4SS-434 ;  appreciation  of 
style  in,  483,  485 ;  interest  in,  434 ;  the  early 
teaching  of,  4S4;  more  advanced  teaching 
of,  434,  435 ;  criticism  of,  435,  436 ;  sham 
admiration  of,  436. 

Little  things,  influence  of,  77,  207. 

Livesey,  list  of  words  containing  the  alphabet, 
259. 

Locke,  on  cramming,  15 ;  on  learning  the 
alphabet  by  tablets,  25S;  on  the  order  of 
teaching  reading  and  writing,  300 ;  trac- 
ing system  of  learning  to  write,  309. 

Logarithms,  u«e  of,  335. 

Logical  methods,  46-51 ;  tabular  view  of,  50 ; 
in  arithmetic,  824  ;  in  grammar,  414,  417. 

'  Look  and  Bay '  method  in  readinig,  886-237. 
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LooKcnesB  in  tcaeliing,  89. 
Luptoii,  8.,  on  art  of  computation,  385. 
Lytton,  Lord,  on  the  alphabetic  method  of 
teaching  to  read,  288. 

M 

Machikery  of  lesson,  kept  out  of  sight,  82. 

Magnus,  Sir  Pliilip,  on  drawing  fh>m  objects, 
869. 

Manner,  of  teacher,  8,  4,  28,  29,  80,  81,  94, 
115,  157,  212,  217,  228;  of  critic.  85;  of 
putting  questions.  115,  116;  forwardness 
of,  in  children,  127,  211 ;  influence  of,  in 
teaching  reading,  249  ;  in  teaching  history, 

.  899. 

Mann,  Horace,  on  beginning  reading  with  the 
alphabet,  258. 

Mannerisms,  of  teacher  copied,  81 ;  in  read- 
ing, 255. 

Map-drawing,  881,  884-885,  889,  891. 

Mape,  drill  in  connection  with,  54 ;  as  il- 
lustrations, 140,  150,  877,  883,  887,  893; 
meaning  of,  379-882 ;  interpretation  of,  882 : 
on  black-buard,  880,  881,  884,  890;  of  dis- 
trict, 881 ;  relief,  888  ;  in  teaching  history, 
896,408. 

Marcel,  on  self-effort,  8 ;  on  the  powers  of 
the  letters,  284;  on  a  slip  form  of  word- 
maker,  264. 

Mariners'  compass,  880. 

Mechanical,  exercises,  7$  229 ;  methods,  68 ; 
corrections,  89. 

Meiklc;John,  Prof.,  instance  of  comparative 
method,  46 ;  on  our  Enalish  notation,  226- 
227 ;  on  words  of  anomalous  pronunciation, 
284;  English  method  of.  288;  on  a  disc 
form  of  word-maker,  264;  spelling  book, 
294 ;  sliort  Engliish  Grammar,  419. 

Memorising,  16,  £72,  822, 325,  44a 

Memory,  vagueness  an  enemy  to,  16; 
aided  by  association  of  ideas,  17,  97,  825 ; 
writine  an  aid  to,  23 ;  development  of,  20  ; 
aided  oy  illustrstions,  186;  repetition  of 
words  from,  272;  training  of  from  arith- 
metic, 3*25 ;  substituted  for  reason  in  learn- 
ing history,  440. 

MerMian  line,  SSa 

Metaphors,  144. 

Method,,  definition  and  chazacUir  of,  5,  6 ; 
importance  of,  5,  9-11 ;  Carlyle's  notion  of, 
6 ;  general  laws  of,  6-8  special,  8-9 ;  origin- 
ality of,  9.  80 ;  necessity  for,  10, 11 ;  advant- 
ages of.  10 ;  teacher's  employment  of,  11, 12 ; 
in  study,  15 ;  formsliitm  in,  41 ;  conversa- 
tional, 42,  879;  develoiing,  45  ;  genetic,  45 ; 
comparative,  45-46, 73-76,  376,  3{i0,  403,  415  ; 
of  discovery,  48,  60 ;  of  instruction,  48,  50 : 
of  scientific  exposition,  49,  50:  o  priori,  49, 
50 ;  a  posteriori,  49,  50 :  preparation  of  in 
notes  of  lossons,  58-76;  chHnge  of,  81; 
Socratic,  10 1 ;  influence  of  on  att<*ntion, 
218;  alphabotic,  232-2S3;  phonic,  233-234; 
phonetic,  234-'235  'look  and  say,'  2S«5- 
237;  syllabic,  237;  phono-analytic,  238; 
Jacotot's  reading,  264 ;  Jacotot's  writin}r, 
808:  sentence,  In  writing,  808;  Locke's 
tracing,  in  writing,  309 ;  Pestalozzi's  writing, 
310 :  MulhaUser's  writing.  81 1-312 ;  Qrube's, 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  840- 
344 ;  the  scientific,  436-487. 


Methods,  discovenr  of  new,  9 ;  typical,  40- 
51 ;  empirical,  44 :  inductive  and  deductive, 
47-51 ;  logical,  tabular  view  of,  50  :  mixed, 
51 ;  of  associating  sound  and  symbol  in 
reading,  231-239 ;  of  teaching  the  alphabet, 
258-260;  approximate  and  contracted  in 
,      arithmetic,  884-886. 

Metric  system,  861. 

Mind,  clearness  of,  22 ;  growth  of,  26 ;  method 
of  Btupefying,107 ;  alertness  of,  217. 

Misapprehension,  144. 

Misconceptions,  put  right  by  questioning,  98. 

Mistakes,  in  answering,  128, 126 ;  made  by 
teacher  in  treating  answers,  129-181 ;  cor- 
rection of  in  reading,  252-258,  270;  as  few 
aa  possible  in  spelling,  280 :  detection  and 
correction  of  in  dictation,  287-291 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 816-817;  in  teaching  history,  897-898. 

Modelling,  as  an  aid  in  teaching  geography, 
877  883 

Model  reading,  258-254,  271,  275,  277. 

Models,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  140 :  in 
arithmetic,  865;  in  geography,  877,  880, 
883 ;  in  history,  408. 

Modulation,  in  reading,  247,  270. 

Monosyllables,  difficulty  of  in  English,  227, 
234,  237. 

Monotony,  in  teaching,  27,  88;  in  reading, 
247,  255,  278. 

Moral  atmos))here,  197. 

Moral  influence,  87. 

Moralising,  404. 

Moral,  teaching  in  history,  404;  value  of 
science,  487. 

Moral  suasion,  87,  201. 

Museley,  Canon,  on  a  sentence  method  of 
teaching  writing,  308,  809. 

Mountains,  repre«entation  of  on  maps,  884. 

Movemento,  of  children,  197-198,  207. 

Miiller,  Prof.  Max,  on  the  fiinction  of  the 
grammarian,  4C9;  Siiene$  of  Ijangvafftt,  4S2. 

MuIhallMT,  wriUng  method  of,  802,  808,  811- 
813. 

Multiplication,  teaching  of,  851-852. 

Mumbling,  in  arithmetic,  833. 

Murison,  A.  P.,  Globe  ReacUn,  288. 

Murray,  Lindley,  notion  of  grammar,  412. 

Museums,  school,  138. 

Music,  a  relief  from  study,  28. 

Musical  intervals  in  reading,  247. 

N 

Naooihg,  190. 

Nature,  teacher's  knowledge  of,  18 ;  child 
brought  face  to  face  with,  139, 141,  378,  876, 
378,  439,  442  ;  unity  of,  374. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  attention,  19. 

•*  No  answer  plaijue,"  123. 

Noise,  from  UHe  of  ellipses,  184. 

Notes  of  LessouB,  need  for  prei>aration 
of,  54-fj5 ;  what  is  meant  by,  56  ;  conditions 
of  preijaratit  n  of,  56-57,  69 ;  use  of  examples 
of,  57  ;  two  types  of,  68  ;  ncquiaition  or  in- 
formation for,  68-59 ;  selection  of  facts  for, 
59-61 :  arrangement  and  connection  of  facta 
in,  61 ;  grouping  offsets  in,  62 :  preparation 
of  the  method  of.  62-65 ;  outline  note^,  65  ; 
specimen  notes  of  object  lessons,  66,  67,  70- 
76 ;  sketch  plans  of  rending  lessons,  261 -20  \ 
268-264, 267, 270-271,274-275, 277-278;  sketch 
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of  writing  lesson,  81C ;  on  division  of  vnlgar 
fractions,  858-360. 

Notation,  of  words  in  English,  227,  234,  285, 
294-297  ;  t«acliing  of  in  arithmetic,  889,  845- 
847. 

NoveU,  historical,  406. 

Niunbers,  mode  of  adding,  832, 348 ;  realisa- 
tion of  abstract,  886-838,  855 ;  use  of  con- 
crete, 887, 839 :  representation  of  by  written 
symbols,  888-889  ;  Grube's  analysis  of,  840- 
844 ;  notation  of,  345-347 ;  multiplying  by 
special.  862;  divisibility  of,  856;  fracUonal, 
356-857. 

Numeration,  teaching  of,  345-847. 


Oakzlby,  H.  £.,  on  types  of  faulty  lessons,  89- 
90. 

Obedience,  of  children,  195-197,  202. 

Object  of  teaching  Icept  in  view,  82-33. 

Object  Lessons,  nature  and  use  of,  58 ; 
specimens  of,  66-76;  in  teaching  reading, 
260;  in  arithmetic,  837;  influence  of  on 
language,  416 ;  in  science,  489,  44a 

Objects,  use  of  in  teaching,  16,  187,  149; 
kinds  of  as  illustrations,  188-189 ;  collecting 
of  by  children,  188,  189,  442;  comparative 
size  of,  149 ;  use  of  in  beginning  reading, 
259,  260,  261 ;  use  of  in  arithmetic,  887,  838, 
839 ;  drawing  from,  869 ;  in  teaching  science, 
439,  441,  442. 

Observation,  of  teacher,  9 :  development 
of,  26;  cultivation  of,  118,  187,  139,  148, 
149 ;  want  of  in  adults,  139 ;  nature  of,  148, 
149 ;  in  spelling,  282,  292-293 ;  in  drawing, 
86S;  in  connection  with  geography,  378, 
885  ;  training  of  in  science,  487,  441. 

OfAciousness  in  discipline,  194. 

Once  saying  not  sufficient  in  teaching,  79. 

One  thing  at  a  time,  in  teaching,  7,  82, 189 ; 
in  learning  to  read,  229,  253^  260,  262 ;  in 
arithmetic,  824. 

Oral,  teaching,  general  view  of,  25-85 ;  illustra- 
tions, 142-148. 

Order,  in  study,  15 ;  of  ideas  in  teaching,  50- 
51,  61-62  :  spirit  of,  185  :  nmintenanco  of  as 
a  part  of  discipline,  185,  188-103,  205,  206  ; 
necessary  to  progress.  206;  of  sounds  in 
reading,  228  ;  of  the  alphabet,  263  ;  of  pre- 
senting the  subject-matter  in  geography, 
874-376. 

Orsranisation,  influence  of,  166 ;  the  room, 
167-168;  the  lighting,  168-169;  wanning  and 
ventilation,  169-170 ;  change  of  posture  and 
place,  170-171 ;  furniture  as  aflbcting  school 
work,  171 ;  galleries,  171-173  ;  classfficaiion 
of  children,  175-177;  distribution  of  teachers, 
177*178;  time-tables,  178-179;  apparatus, 
180-183;  books,  183-185. 

Originality,  in  teaching,  9, 80,  88.  68. 

Outiinea,  of  lessons,  65-67 ;  of  nistory,  399- 
400. 

Overcrowding  of  lesson  with  Information,  59, 
88. 

Overloading  of  children  with  Ikcts,  401,  440. 

Over-pressure,  11. 

Over-questioning,  95. 

Over-strain,  10,  82. 

Over-teaching,  80, 159, 160. 


Pace,  in  reading,  245. 

Page,  D.  P.,  on  stupefying  miod,  107 ;  on 
thinking  for  the  child,  156. 

Pain,  as  a  means  of  punishment,  902,  SOSw 

Palmerston,  Lord,  on  good  writing,  808. 

Paraphrasing,  482-488. 

Parents,  duty  of  teacher  to,  11. 

Parker,  Colonel,  fiinlts  in  teaching,  385. 

Parsing,  420-421. 

Partitions,  in  school-room,  167. 

Parts  of  speech,  417-419. 

Paston  Letters,  variety  of  spelling  in,  S79. 

Path  of  least  resistance,  27,  85. 

Patience,  need  of,  159,  249. 

Patriotism,  cultivation  of,  403,  406. 

Pauses,  in  reading,  247. 

Payne,  Prof.  J.,  on  Jaeotot's  method,  864, 808. 

Payne,  Prof.  W.  H.,  on  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion in  geography,  876. 

Peace  at  any  price,  189. 

Penalties,  suited  to  offence,  201. 

Pen,  management  of,  801,  804-805,  815; 
children  should  not  begin  with,  814; 
cleaned,  820. 

Perception,  7,  26,  89, 185,  148;  in  reading. 
227,  280,  287 ;  of  similarities  of  sound  and 
form,  266 ;  in  arithmetic,  836-837 ;  train- 
ing  of  by  drawing,  867;  in  geography. 
876 ;  in  science,  437. 

Perfection  of  workmanship,  88. 

Perfunctoriness,  81. 

Personal  element,  in  teaching,  29,  M. 

42,   191-192.  894.    400;   attracUon   of,  for 

children,  895.  404. 
Perspective,   of  facto  in  study,  17;   in 

teaching,  84,  61,  103,  156;    in   drawing, 

870. 
Persuasiveness,  in  lecture.  157. 
Pestalozzi,  reaction  started  by,  46,  08 ;  writ- 
ing method  of,  810;  on  the  teaching  of 

arithmetic,  336. 
Phonetic  method,  234-285. 
Phonic  analysis,  in  reading,  229,  388,  866, 

268.  270,  274. 
Phonic  method,  238-284. 
Phono-analytic  method,  288-289. 
Phonotypic  method,  234-285. 
Photography,  illustration  fh>m,  77. 
Photographs,  in  teaching,  140,  877. 
Phrases,  Introductoiy  to  questions,  104, 106. 
Phrase  spelling,  299l 
Phrasing,  in  resding,  247. 
Physical,  conditions,  7,  23-24,   S7,  166-171 ; 

exercises,  198. 
Physics,  441 ;  teaching  of  elementary,  442. 
Physiography,  lessons  in    connection    with 

geography,  885,  387-888,  889,  891-892. 
Pictures,  use  of  in  teaching,  139, 140, 150. 

261,  267,  840.  842,  877,  899,  408,  489,  441. 
'  Picturing  out,'  161,  162,  899. 
Pi  Hans,  Prof.,  on  idleness,  209  ;  on  teaching 

of  letters  in  'brotherhoods,'  259. 
Pitch,  of  voice  in  reading,  245,  247 ;  range  of 

in  reading,  247. 
Place,  change  of,  170-171. 
Plan,  of  work  in  study,  18 ;  absence  of  in 

teaching,  87 ;  introductory  to  map,  880. 
Plsnto,  as  Ulustrations,  188,  441-442;  oolleet> 

ing  of,  442. 
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Flaygroond,  value  of,  188. 

Ficuuitncss  of  schoolwork,  27,  42,  115, 146,  ' 
IPl,  216. 

Fleaaare,  fh>m  power,  208 ;  of  teacher,  210 ;  i 
fh>iu  oonqoest,  217;  trota  reading,   26S, 
2761. 

Poetrr,  liking  of  children  for,  269 ;  use  of  in  ; 
reeding  books,  269,  272,  276;  learning  of 
276,  278,  405,  406,  434 ;  recognition  of  the 
rhythm  of,  428. 

Pointing,  with  the  finger  in  reading,  237;  in 
division  of  decimals,  861. 

Porter,  Noah,  on  remembrance,  15. 

Postare,  change  of,  170-171 ;  during  writing, 
804. 

Position,  of  teacher  before  class,  212. 240, 287 ; 
of  children  in  reading,  249 ;  in  dictation, 
287 ;  in  writing,  174,  804. 

Power  of  the  teacher,  191. 

Powers  of  the  letters,  23^,  238,  284,  285,  286, 
238,  266,  268,  270. 

Practice,  crysUUisation  of,  9 :  nee<led  by 
the  teacher,  65 ;  in  reading,  270,  271.  275, 
277  ;  in  writing,  801,  805.  817 ;  conduct  of 
in  arithmetic,  829.  381 ;  teaching  of  the  mie 
of,  362 ;  in  the  interpretation  of  a  map, 
3b2 ;  in  map«drawiug,  884,  391 ;  in  compo- 
sition, 426,  427-428,  432. 

Precision,  12.  13, 16,  85, 10& 

Prefixes,  teaching  of,  421. 

Preparation,  of  notes  of  lessons,  need  fnr, 
54-55;  amountof,55.64;  must  leave  teacher 
free,  56-57 ;  of  subiect-matter  of  lesson,  58- 
62 ;  of  method  of  lesson,  62-66 ;  wrong  use 
of,  80 ;  of  rending  lesson,  251 ;  of  spelling  for 
dicUHon,  285-2S6. 

Preposition,  teaching  of,  419. 

Principles,  of  teacliing,  6-8,  86,  44,  185 ; 
scientific,  60,  486-437  ;  of  arithmetic,  832, 
886 :  of  grammar.  409,  412 ;  of  mechanics, 
442. 

Prints,  as  illustrations,  189, 140,  899. 

Problems,  in  arithmetic,  329. 

Processes,  of  arithmetic  of  two  kinds,  821. 

Programme  of  work  in  study,  18. 

Progress,  step  by  step,  7 ;  stimulus  fkx>m,  20. 

Projections  of  the  sphere,  891. 

Prolixity,  in  explanations,  159-160. 

Promotion,  176 

Prompting,  in  answering,  180. 

Pronunciation,  in  reading,  241-242. 

Proportion,  in  a  lesson,  37 ;  teaching  of  the 
rule  in  arithmetic,  862-864. 

t^se.  qualities  of  artistic,  426,  428,  488,  485; 
rhythm  of,  428. 

Provincialisms,  242,  425. 

Punctuation,  in  reading,  246;  in  dictation, 
287 ;  in  composition,  425. 

iPunishmentS,  198-208;  reproof,  198-202; 
ridicule,  200 ;  injustice  in,  200 ;  shsm,  20^. 

Pupil,  should  have  nothing  to  unlearn,  280 ; 
snould  make  as  few  mistakes  as  possible, 
280. 

Pupil  teachers.  177. 

Pnrpose.  in  scudy,  18;  in  teschinfr,  85,  39, 
60 ;  of  formal  spelling  lessons,  292. 


Questions,  pi'eparation  of,  68 ;  use  of,  an 
pld    device,   92;   a  test  of  the  teacher's 


power,  93 :  conditions  ot  successful  use  of, 
93-94  ;  value  of,  95.  96,  98,  99-100 :  relation 
of,  to  other  devices,  05 ;  indiscreet  use  of, 
95;  otiJections  sometimes  urged  against, 
95  :  not  a  quick  method,  96 ;  kinds  of.  97  ; 
testing,  97-99,  102 ;  leading  up  to  explana- 
tion, 99;  training,  99-101, 102  ;  analysis  b}-, 
100 ;  Sociatic.  101;  comparison  of  testing  and 
training,  102;  purposes  for  which  em- 
ployed, 1O2-10O ;  forms,  qualities,  and  use 
of,  103-118;  direct,  103-104;  irrelevant, 
104  ;  want  of  order  in  employment  of,  104; 
proper  choice  of  words  in,  104-105  ;  verbi- 
age in  employment  of,  104-105;  difficulty 
of,  106,  113;  echo,  80,  106;  leading,  106; 
clew  given  to  answers  by  mode  of  putting, 
106;  stupefying  mind  by  bad  use  of, 
107;  *yes'  and  *no'  questions,  107-108; 
containing  their  own  answers,  108-109; 
demanding  long  answers,  109;  beyond 
children's  knowledge,  109-110;  requiring 
definitions,  110;  necessitating  reasoning. 
Ill;  variety  in  the  use  of,  112-118,  117; 
on  a  prepared  passage,  112;  use  of  to 
secure  repetition,  112,  113;  considera- 
tions respecting  difficulty  of.  118;  should 
be  connected  in  series,  114-115;  mode  of 
putting,  115-117;  distribution  of  over 
Bul^ect  and  class,  116-117 ;  put  to  teacher 
by  children,  117;  out  by  children  to 
one  another,  118 ;  attention  to  answering 
of,  118;  qualities  of  good  snswering,  119- 
122 ;  partial  answers,  120  ;  full  statement  of 
answers,  120 ;  etfects  of  hurry  on  answering, 
121 ;  qualities  of  bad  answering,  122-125 ; 
guessing,  122-128;  reckless  ansa-ering, 
123 ;  '*  no  answer  plague,"  123 ;  s)>ecnki- 
tive  answers,  125 ;  ridiculous  answers,  125 ; 
mode  of  receiving  and  dealing  with  answers, 
125-128;  simultaneous  answering,  128, 120; 
mistakes  respecting  the  treatment  of 
answers,  129. 131 ;  difficulties  broken  up  by 
questions,  159 ;  disciplinary  value  of,  209 ; 
nse  of  to  test  grasp  of  subject-matter  in 
reading  lessons,  275,  278 ;  nse  of  in  arith- 
metic, 826 ;  use  of  in  history,  403. 
Quintilian,  on  the  use  of  ivory  letters,  258 ; 
on  tracing  plan  of  teaching  to  write,  SOS. 

B. 

Rapidity  in  teachinir,  34-35 ;  in  reading,  245, 
246 ;  in  writing,  285,  803 ;  in  working  arith- 
metic, 881-332. 

Ratio,  teaching  of,  862-363. 

Readingr,  interest  in  wholesome,  13 ;  desul- 
tory, 18  ;  recreative,  23  ;  teaching  of,  220- 
278 ;  need  of  reform  in  the  teaching  of,  220, 
222 ;  causes  of  unsatisfactory  teaching  of. 
220-221 ;  importance  of,  221,  224 ;  principles 
and  considerations  in  the  teaching  of,  223- 
231 ;  nature  of  the  problem  of,  223 ;  associa- 
tion of  signs  and  sounds  in,  223,  231-230 ; 
as  an  art  and  a.s  an  instrument,  223-221 ; 
mechanical  nnd  intellectual  stages  in,  224  ; 
spoken  language  the  starting-point  in, 
225 ;  learning  of  alphabet  not  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to,  225.  237,  257,  258,  260; 
how  far  a  means  of  teaching  new  words, 
225  :  tributary  methods,  226 ;  simple  to 
complex   in,   2S6-228;   difficulties   of  our 
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English  notation  in  teaehl  .g,  229-227 ; 
order  in  which  the  Bounds  should  be  pre- 
sented in,  228 :  necessity  for  interest  in,  228- 
229;  conipsrison  and  contrast  in,  229; 
limitation  of  the  lesson  to  the  t««ching  of, 
229-230;  association  of  reading  and  writing, 
280-231,  276 ;  nature  of  synthetic  plans  iii, 
231-232, 233 ;  thealphabetic  or  name  method 
in,  232-233 ;  relation  of  spelllnR  to.  232-233, 
237, 255,266, 270-271.275 ;  the  phonic  method 
in,  283-284 ;  powers  of  the  letters  in,  284 ; 
phonetic  or  phonotypic  method  in.  234- 
285;  nature  of  ami  lytic  plans  in,  235-286; 
Monk  and  say'  method  in,  286-237;  sylla- 
bic method  in,  237  ;  ]>hono-analytic  method 
in,  238  :  English  method  of  teaching,  238  ; 
tabular  view  of  tlie  methods  of  associating 
sound  and  sign  in,  289 :  nature  of,  240 ;  differs 
Arom  declamation,  240 ;  pronunciation  in, 
241-242;  enunciation  in,  242,  243,  255; 
articulation  in,  242-243;  accent  in,  243; 
emphasis  in.  243-244;  stress  in,  244;  tone, 

Sitch,  and  intensity  in,  244-245, 247 ;  pare  and 
uency  in,  245-246 ;  function  of  pauses  in, 
246  ;  phrasing  in,  246;  modulation  in,  247  ; 
intelligence  in,  247-248,  278-274 ;  expression 
in,  248,  274;  essential  features  of  any 
method  of,  249;  position  of  class  and 
teacher  In,  249;   explanation  in,  250-252, 

268,  267,  271, 274-275,  277 ;  relation  of  word- 
saying  and  style  in,  252,  256 ;  correction  of 
errors  in,  252-253,  267  ;  teacher's  mod^l  in,' 
253-254,  271,  275.  277 ;  simulUneons  utter- 
ance in,  254-255,  262,  263,  267,  270,  2n,  275  ; 
miscellaneous  suggestions  resi>ectinff  the 
teaching  of.  256-257  :  tiresomeness  of  Team- 
ing the  alphabet  in,  258 ;  modes  of  teaching 
the  alphabet  in,  258-260,  262-263;  lessons 
introductory  to,  260-261 ;  of  simple  words, 
261-264 ;  Jacotot's  method  of  teadiing,  264- 
265 ;  the  primer  stage  of,  266-268 ;  easy  nar- 
rative stage  of,  270-272 ;  lower  intellectual 
stage  of,  273-275;  higher  Intellectual  stage 
in,  276-278;  recitation  in  connection  with, 
278  ;  infinence  of  on  spelling,  281-282 ;  of 
poems,  etc.,  by  the  teacher,  484. 

Beadlnsr-bOOKS,  general  qiulities  of,  188- 
185 :  for  primer  stage,  265-266  ;  introduction 
of  new  words  in,  265-2ti7  ;  for  easy  narrative 
stage,  268-270;  style  in,  268.  269,  278,  275- 
276;  dialogues  in,  269;    illustrations   in, 

269,  273  ;  for  lower  intellectual  stage,  272- 
273;  for  higher  intellectual  Htage,  275-27 G : 
the  child's  introduction  to  literature,  275 ; 
standard  works  as,  276 ;  in  geography,  802- 
893;  inhistoiy.  406. 

Realism,  in  teaching  history,  400. 

BeaBOn,  development  of,  26 ;  exercise  of  in 
arithmetic,  821,  322,  823,  324,  325,  327 ;  exer- 
cise of  in  history,  895,  401 ;  exercise  of  in 
science,  437. 

Reasoning,  should  be  direct  for  children, 
8 ;  ideas  before,  35 ;  demanded  liy  questions, 
90-100,  111,  113;  in  arithmetic,  828. 

Recapitulation,  of  work,  81,  128 :  defec- 
tive, 88 ;  use  of  ellipses  in,  132 ;  as  a  fixing 
device,  168. 

ReciUticn,  278. 

Recollection,  15,  22,  113,  136,  255. 

Recreation,  8,  28. 

Reduction,  in  arithmetic,  855-356. 


Relief  maps,  888. 

Remembrance,  15, 118, 186,  855. 

Repetition,  necessity  for.  8,  79;  by  qnes- 
tioning,  103;  by  simultaneous  uttennce, 
128;  of  qnestionSf  130:  of  answers  by 
teacher.  130-181 ;  as  a  fixing  device,  168 ;  in 
learning  the  alphabet,  250,  259 :  of  words, 
270,  272  ;  of  pt^try,  275,  278,  405,  406,  434 ; 
in  teaching  spelling,  282. 

Reproof,  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  108-201 ; 
not  to  be  conftised  witli  displeasure,  lOif ; 
the  use  of  anger  in,  199:  habit  of  scoldine 
in,  199;  lesst  amount  employed  which  will 
serve  the  purpose,  199,  211 ;  sympathy  of 
class  on  side  of  Tight  in,  199 ;  tensiUvmieaa 
to,  199-200;  child's  feelings  not  wounded 
unnecessarily  in,  200 ;  unpleasant  epithets 
not  to  be  applied  to  children,  900 ;  use  of 
good-tempered  ridicule  in,  200 ;  injustice  in, 
200 ;  given  quietly  but  earnestly,  907 ;  un- 
necessary, 211,212. 

Resource,  readiness  of,  193. 

Result-grinding,  84,  413. 

Results,  secured  by  method,  10;  to  be 
aimed  at  in  teaching,  40 ;  not  a  safls  guide 
as  to  amount  of  effort.,  203 ;  approximate  in 
arithmetic,  825;  evil  effects  of  eoaftiiing 
attention  to,  418. 

Review,  necessity  for,  8 ;  value  of,  22,  54, 
81 ;  lessons  of,  54, 165 ;  by  means  of  ellipees, 
1S2;  as  a  fixing  device,  164;  in  reeding. 
260 ;  in  arithmetic,  848,  844 ;  in  BngUsh, 
416. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshna,  story  of,  87. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  on  the  attempt  to  com- 
pound what  should  be  develo|ied,  61;  ou 
Siiestiomi,  96 ;  on  difllcult  words,  165. 
icule,  101,  200. 

Room,  Government  requirements  respect- 
ing, 167-168 ;  shape  of,  167 ;  partitiona  in; 
167:  cleanliness  and  pleasantness  of,  168, 
floor  of,  168  ;  lighting  of,  168-160 ;  warming 
and  ventilation  of,  169-170. 

Robinson,  on  the  spelling  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  279-280  ;  on  calling  out  the  spelling 
of  words  in  dictation,  289 ;  on  the  teaching 
of  writing,  804. 

Rote  learning,  15. 

Round -hand  in  writing,  802. 

Rousseau,  on  drawing  fh>m  objects,  ^60. 

Routine,  relief  from,  118 ;  of  school  work, 
178-180. 

Rules,  for  spelling,  293-297 ;  memoristnip  of 
in  arithmetic,  322;  teaching  of  in  arith- 
metic, 8l;6-S29,  345-:)66  ;  in  grammar,  414. 

Ruskin,  criticism  of  Turner,  84. 


S 


Sajtord,  on  unsuitable  arithmetical  ex- 
am^tles,  330. 

Sarcasm,  200,  207. 

School,  museums,  138;  apparatus  for,  138, 
139,  141 ;  organisation  of,  166-185  ;  rooms, 
167-171 ;  furniture  of,  171-175. 

Science,  of  education,  2,  18,  44 ;  teaching 
of  elemenUry,  48,  141,  436-443 ;  of  arith- 
metic, 881-382  ;  calculations  in,  822,  8S&  ; 
training  derived  from  the  right  study  of, 
486-438,  443;  place  of  in  educstion.  486; 
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aim  and  purpose  of  instraction  in,  486-488 ; 
mozml  Talue  of  the  study  of,  487-488 ;  book 
knowledge  of  not  sufficient,  488 ;  general 
mode  of  lesson  procedure  in,  489 ;  too  many 
fkcts  given,  440;  teaching  of  often  too 
ambitious,  440;  early  instruction  in,  440- 
441 ;  botany,  441-442 ;  elementary  physics, 
442 ;  value  of  the  study  of,  448. 

Scolding,  102, 190. 

Scribbling,  819. 

Section,  profile,  nature  of,  886. 

Seeley,  Prof.,  on  laws  of  language,  411 ;  on 
learning  of  words,  416. 

Selection,  in  preparation  of  lessons,  59,  4il ; 
of  historical  facts,  896-897. 

Self-efTort,  15,  85. 12i9. 

Senses,  should  be  largely  exercised  in  the 
case  of  little  children,  7.  26,  45,  89, 148,  886- 
887,  389,  878,  487 ;  ideas  gained  through,  7, 
26,  135,  836,  876. 

Sentences,  as  answers,  how  ftr  insisted 
upon,  120 ;  pace  and  fluency  in  the  reading 
of,  245 ;  recognit'un  of  the  structure  of  in 
reading,  246;  intellectual  qualities  in  the 
reading  of,  246-248,  2£»6 ;  method  of  in  writ- 
ing, 80S-809 ;  the  units  of  language,  414 ; 
introduction  to  grammar  througn,  416 ; 
analysis  of.  417-421. 

Sentiment,  in  history,  898. 

Sequence,  of  ideas  in  teaching,  87,  89,  61,  81, 
87 ;  use  of  notes  in  securing,  56 ;  of  ques- 
tions, 114, 115, 155, 156;  in  the  introduction 
of  new  words,  269 ;  of  the  teaching  in  read- 
ing, 274. 

Shakespeare,  genius  of,  84. 

Sham,  knowledge,  14;  conversational  method, 
42  ;  explanations,  161 ;  punishments,  208  ; 
evil  effect  of  on  children,  210 ;  sentiment, 
898  ;  admiration  in  literature,  486^ 

Short-Btghted  children,  182,  819. 

Sidgwidc,  A.,  on  thoroughness  in  the  teacher, 
216. 

Signals,  198. 

Similes,  144. 

Simple  to  complex,  7 ;  in  reading,  226. 

Simplicity,  in  teaching,  28. 155. 

Simultaneous  utterance,  in  answering,  128- 
129 ;  in  reading,  254-255,  262,  268,  267,  270, 
271,  275. 

Sing-song,  in  raiding,  288,  247,  255,  278. 

Size,  comparative,  149. 

Sketches,  on  blackboard,  141,  142,  827, 
8S0,  881.  3vS6,  387.  402,  441. 

Slang,  in  composition,  425. 

Slope  of  writing,  803,  811. 

Small  tilings,  influence  of,  80,  77. 

Smartness.  1S4. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  1  i. 

Sneering.  200,  207. 

Socrates,  on  ignorance,  14 ;  method  of,  92, 
101. 

Soldan,  F.  L.,  on  Onibe's  method,  340-844. 

Songs  and  ballads,  influence  of  national,  405- 
4C6. 

Sonnenschein,  English  method  of  teaching 
reading,  238. 

Sounds,  liking  of  children  for  jingling,  269. 

Spedding,  on  learning  to  spell  by  rending,  282. 

Speech,  readiness  of,  94;  parts  of,  417-419; 
figures  of,  481. 

Speed,  in  teaching,  84-85, 272,  489 ;  of  read- 


ing, 245,  265 ;  in  writing,  808 ;  in  working 
arithmetic,  831-382. 

SpeUlnflT,  irregularity  of,  227,  234;  taught 
oy  writing,  281 ;  in  connection  with  reading, 
232-288.  237,  255,  266,  267,  270,  271,  275; 
house-tnat-Jack-built  style  of,  255;  unifor- 
mity of,  a  recent  matter,  278-279 ;  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  279;  learnt  largely  through 
the  eye,  279 ;  appeal  to  the  ear  in  teaching 
of,  280 ;  aid  to  from  the  meaning  of  words, 
280 ;  the  right  form  to  be  presented  first 
in,  280 ;  giving  wrongly  spelled  passages  to 
correct  in  the  teaching  of,  280;  force  of 
habit  in,  281,  282;  interest  and  graduation 
in  teaching  of,  281 ;  comparison  and  con- 
trast in,  281 ;  learning  of  through  reading, 
281-288 ;  transcription  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing, 288-284;  teaching  of  by  means  of 
dictation,  284-291 ;  formal  lessons  in,  291- 
293 ;  rules  for,  293-297 ;  miscellaneous  list 
of  words  difficult  to  spell,  297-298  ;  spel- 
ling book,  298 ;  incidental  aids  to  spelling, 
298,299. 

Square  root,  864-865. 

St4immering,  284. 

standard  works,  reading  of,  276. 

Stimulus,  absence  of  in  teaching,  11 ;  fh>m 
teacher's  qualities,  29  ;  from  questioning, 
98, 103 ;  Ttom  illustrations,  186;  from  punish- 
ment, 207;  ftom  reading,  225.  898;  trom 
curiosity,  260:  ftom  reconling  work,  882  ; 
of  moral  qualities  from  the  teaching  of 
history,  404 ;  from  the  study  of  science,  448. 

Stops,  use  of  in  reading,  246 ;  in  dictation, 
287 ;  in  composition,  425. 

Stories,  use  of  in  reading  hooks.  269,  292 ; 
child's  love  of,  897,  899  ;  art  of  telling,  899 ; 
introductory  to  history,  899. 

Stow,  D.,  on  training,  133 ;  on  good  reading, 
241. 

Strangeness,  of  ideas  a  difficulty,  20,  59, 118, 
829 ;  of  wonls,  273. 

Stress,  in  reading,  2^4. 

Study,  stratification  plan  of,  7, 18 ;  suoges- 
tions  respecting,  12-24 ;  influence  of  on 
teaching,  12-13;  effect  of  on  the  teacher, 
13  ;  bad  intellectual  habits  in,  18 ;  not  too 
wide  a  range  of  subjects  in,  13, 14 ;  error  of 
beginning  too  many  things  in,  14 ;  super- 
ficiality in,  14  ;  value  of  exactness  in,  14 ; 
intelligence  in,  14-16 ;  place  of  rote  learning 
in,  15  ;  eff^ort  needed  in,  15, 18 ;  not  hurried, 
16  :  no  one  methc  d  of,  15 ;  cram  in  place  of, 
16;  relative  importance  of  facts  in,  16-17; 
selection  in,  17 ;  connection  of  facts  in,  17 ; 
of  things  rather  than  words,  17-18 ;  simul- 
taneous pkin  of,  18;  aimless,  18;  a  too 
elal)orate  plan  in,  18 ;  efl'ect  of  desultory 
reading  on,  18 ;  s)««modic  work  in,  19 ; 
concentrated  attention  in,  19;  effect  of 
interest  on,  20;  im])orianre  of  suitable 
books  in.  20-22 ;  value  of  review  in,  22 ; 
relaxation  from,  23;  recreative  reading  in. 
23;  importance  of  phvHical  exercise  and 
change  In,  28,  24  ;  cnild  introduced  to  by 
reading,  221-222  ;  of  form,  230,  368,  369  ;  of 
hist^^try  in  epochs,  401 ;  of  English,  neglect 
of,  407  ;  of  literature,  433. 

Stupefying  mind,  107. 

Style,  relation  of  to  word-saying  in  reading, 
224,  256;  iu  reading,  240,  247-248,  268,  269, 
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270,  S78,  275-276 ;  in  composition,  426 ;  in 
literature.  426,  4»S,  4:i5. 

Sut^ect-mstter,  uonditionn  of  selection 
for  lessons,  A9 ;  arrangement  of  on  notes, 
5",  62 ;  (seneral  treatment  of,  63 ;  of  reading 
books,  265-266,  260,  272-273.  275-276;  ques- 
tions on  in  reading  lessons,  275,  278. 

Subjects,  choosing  of  difficult  for  lessons 
by  teachers,  59 ;  for  comparative  lessons, 
76 ;  arrangements  of  on  time-table,  178-179 ; 
of  historical  Imllads  for  children,  408 ;  for 
composition,  428,  429,  481. 

Subordination  of  ideas  in  teaching,  S4,  61, 
108,  156. 

Subtraction,  teaching  of,  833,  888,  839, 
848-351 ;  *  borrowing  mid  carrying'  plan  in, 
848-349  ;  plan  of  *  equal  additions '  in,  849  ; 
decomposition  plan  in,  849-8M);  'comple- 
mentary addition'  plan  in,  850-851:  oral 
exercises  in,  351. 

Success,  in  teaching,  25-28. 

Suggestions,  brief,  respecting  teaching,  85, 
81.  87-90 ;  respecting  discipline,  205-S08. 

Summaries,  on  blackboard,  62,  64, 168,  408. 

Sun-dial,  380. 

Superficiality.  14, 

Supervision,  of  reading  by  the  master, 
249  ;  in  writing,  805-306.  314-319  ;  in  arith- 
metic, 831-382;  of  map-drawing,  384;  of 
practice  in  answering  an  examination  paper, 
432. 

Surprise,  in  illustrations,  147. 

Syllabic  metho<l  in  reading,  237-288. 

Syllabling  of  words,  236. 

Symbols,  association  of  with  sounds  in 
reading,  223,  227,  231-239,  250,  261 ;  associa- 
tion of  with  ideas,  228,  261,  262. 

Symmetry  in  a  lesson,  37. 

83rnipathy,  between  teacher  and  taught,  4, 
8,  13,  29,  «0,  42,  80.  81,  94,  145,  157,  158, 
186, 194,  217,  249,  805  ;  necessary  in  order  to 
Judge  correctly  of  the  need  of  illustration, 
145;  in  lecture,  157;  in  explanation,  158; 
tact  founded  on,  194  ;  of  class  on  the  side 
of  right,  199,  269 ;  importjince  of,  217 ;  in 
teaching  reading,  249;  with  the  author, 
in  readmg,  277 ;  in  the  early  teaching  of 
writing,  805  :  with  tlie  past  in  history,  400. 

Synonyms,  in  place  of  explanations,  161. 

Syntactical  relations,  420. 

Ssnithesis,  method  of,  49-51 ;  Euclid  sn 
example  or,  50,  51 ;  in  reading,  231-232 ;  in 
science,  437. 


Tables,  arithmetical,  338-334. 

Tact,  19.<,  194. 

Taking  painx,  capacity  for,  41. 

Talk  not  teaching,  33,  89,  151-152,  877. 

Talmud,  story  from,  30. 

Taste,  cultivation  of  by  reading,  23.  248, 
268,  269.  275 ;  corruption  of  by  iKvir  litera- 
ture, 276 ;  cultivation  of  by  literature,  408, 
426. 

Taupicr,  tracing  plan  of  teaching  writing, 
309. 

Teacher,  knowledge  and  experience  of,  2, 
8,  4,  11,  25-27,  58,  59,  88  ;  neplect  of  the  art 
of  education  by,  8, 11 ;  qualities  needed  in, 
8,  4,  81, 82,  41,  04,  186-188 ;  manner  of,  8,  4, 


27,  28.  29,  85,  94.  115,  157,  812,  S17,  3W ; 
threefold  character  of  the  wmrk  of,  4  ;  low 
estimate  of  the  work  of,  11  ;  most  employ 
the  best  methods,  11 ;  Tiilue  of  t«a<^hiug  to, 
12 ;  should  never  cease  to  be  a  student,  13 : 
must  know  his  children,  25-27,  94, 145. 1S6- 
188 ;  need  not  fear  to  be  amusing,  28 ;  i.iiiht 
be  sympathetic.  29. 80, 42, 80, 81. 94, 145, 157, 
158. 186, 194,  217,  249, 805>;  may  be  childlike 
without  being  cliildish,  80;  originality  of 
in  teaching,  80,  38,  OS ;  not  a  mere  imitator. 
81.  88.  57;  inditterenoe  in,  31;  often  too 
much  done  by,  81 ;  must  keep  touch  with 
class,  82 ;  mind  of  ever  on  the  alert,  S2 ; 
must  speak  simply,  S3;  preparation  of  his 
work  by,  S3,  55-57 ;  must  vary  speed  of  his 
teaching,  84,  439;  must  lenni  to  look  at 
knowledge  in  tlie  right  way,  89 ;  judgmentof, 
40,  94, 113,  194.  203  ;  capacity  of  for  taking 
piins,  41 ;  part  played  by  in  converaational 
method,  42;  much  of  the  work  of  ronsto 
waste,  55 ;  effect  of  imperfect  knowledge  of, 
59;  facing  of  difficulties  by,  78 ;  Mlf-crit4- 
cism  by,  85  ;  difference  between  clumsiness 
and  ignorance  of,  86, 156 ;  common  defects 
in  the  work  of,  87-89 :  skill  of  in  question- 
ing, 100-101 ;  questioning  of  by  children, 
117;  defective  dealing  with  answers  by, 
120-131;  imintience  of,  130,159;  difficulty. 
of  in  providing  illustrations,  145,  146; 
facility  of  expression  by,  158 ;  must  keep 
his  information  within  bounds.  159 ;  com- 
mon errors  of  in  explaining,  159-162;  must 
estimate  the  child's  difficulties,  160;  must 
not  think  for  the  child,  161 ;  nmnber  of 
childreu  taught  at  once  by,  177 ;  personal 
characteristics  of,  186-188;  example  of, 
186;  should  be  abl<^  to  play,  188;  weak 
discipline  of,  189-190,  192;  authority  of. 
191  193;  oonsciousness  of  power  in,  191  : 
indecision  in,  192 ;  tact  of,  193-194 ;  eontrc»l 
of  class  movements  by,  197 ;  use  of  anger 
by,  199 :  proper  management  of  ti lice  l>y, 
212 :  position  of  before  cla-ss,  212,  249,  287  ; 
model  reading  of,  258-254,  271,  277 ;  must  be 
a  good  reader,  276  ;  influence  of  personal 
qualities  on  teaching  of  hi8t4>ry,  894. 

Tecusherd,  distribution  of,  177-178;  qualifi- 
cations of,  185-188 ;  pupil,  177. 

Teachinsr,  method  in,  5-12;  rational,  7; 
Kimplicity  in,  23,  155;  geneml  nature  of, 
25,  81,  86;  pleasantness  in,  27,  42,  146; 
manner  in,  28,  29,  80,  81,  94,  115,  157,  212, 
217,  228;  formalism  in,  28,  41 ;  variety  in, 
29,  87,  81,  157:  influence  of  personal 
element  in,  29,  80,  42,  191-192,  894.  400; 
sympathy  in,  30,  42,  SO.  81,  94. 145. 157, 158, 
1S6,  217.  249,  305  :  individuality  in.  80  85 ; 
originality  in.  30,  8S,  63 ;  woniineas  in,  33, 
104;  not  mere  talk,  33, 151-152,  377 :  back 
ground  in,  S3;  subordination  of  ideas  in, 
34,  61,  103,  156;  speed  in,  34,  272,  439; 
summary  of  more  important  characteriatics 
of,  35 ;  governetl  bv  general  principles,  86  ; 
art  of  must  be  learned,  86 ;  sequence  and 
connection  of  ideas  in,  87,  89,  61,  81,  87  ; 
common  defects  of,  89,  87-90;  purpose  in, 
39,  60  ;  relation  of  training  and  instructicm 
in,  40;  general  methods  in,  40-51 ;  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  for,  54-76;  waste  of,  55; 
overcoming  of  difficulties  in,  64,  78  ;  Ulos- 
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trttlon  of  the  procecs  of  fVom  lindscape 
phutognphy,  77;  attention  to  details  iu, 
77  ;  digressions  in,  78,  79,  88, 145, 15A,  407 ; 
rci>etition  in,  79,  163 ;  attention  to  in- 
diviauMls  in,  80,  81 ;  over-tcnc)iing.  80, 159, 
160;  practical  hints  respecting,  bl ;  criti- 
cism of,  82-47  ;  distinction  between  ignorant 
and  clumsy  teaching,  86;  ol>8cure  defects 
in,  87 ;  fashion  in,  91 ;  devices  of,  02-165  ; 
time  allowed  for  children  to  think  in,  122 ; 
keepins  knowledge  within  bounds  in,  159; 
general  treaimeiit  of  children  during,  208- 
Stl2;  means  of  securing  interest  and  atten- 
tion in,  218-219 ;  employment  during,  211- 
212;  position  of  teacher  dming,  212; 
nature  of  in  English,  408. 

Technical  terms,  415,  418,  440. 

Temperature  of  room,  169. 

TennB,  applied  to  questions,  97;  not 
generally  current,  110;  in  grammar,  415, 
418,  420;  distinction  between  terms  and 
things.  416  ;  technical  in  science,  440. 

Test  exercises  in  reading,  263,  264,  277. 

Testing  of  teaching,  28.  62, 165. 

Text-books,  general  nature  of,  for  stndy, 
20-22 ;  qualities  of,  for  children,  183-185 ; 
in  arithmetic,  822,  885-886 ;  in  geography, 
839, 892 ;  knowledge  of,  not  alone  sufficient 
for  teacher,  894,  is8 ;  In  history,  405. 

Teit-hand  in  writing,  802. 

Themes,  431. 

Theories,  nature  of,  16. 

Things,  not  mere  words,  26,  89, 148,  836,  837, 
878,  487. 

Thought,40. 

Thring,  Rev.  E.,  dialogue  from,  43  ;  on  mis- 
takes, 123 ;  on  the  value  of  common  things, 
138. 

Time-tables,  178-180. 

Time-tests  in  arithmetic,  836. 

Time,  economy  of,  10;  waste  of,  from  1«- 
ginning  many  things,  14  ;  in  study,  19,  24  ; 
waste  of  in  questioning,  95  ;  waste  of  over 
answers,  131 ;  taken  i>p  in  explaining  at 
too  great  a  length,  159 :  distribution  of, 
129;  misused  by  introductory  talks  iu 
reading  lesHons,  272  ;  occupied  in  learning, 
reading,  spelling,  and  dictation,  279. 

Tone,  in  reading,  244-245,  255,  274 ;  goody- 
goody  in  reading  books,  268. 

Tracing  plan,  in  writing,  809-310 ;  in  drawing, 
890. 

Training,  of  senses,  7,  26,  45,  89,  148,  836- 
337,  839,  878,  437  ;  relation  of,  to  instruc- 
tion, 40.  44,  45,  52.  99 ;  intellectual,  44 ; 
from  induction,  43;  lessons,  52-53;  ft-om 
object  lessons,  53;  by  questions,  96,  99- 
103  ;  of  observation.  113, 137. 139,  148,  149, 
373  ;  by  cllii^ses,  132  ;  of  eye,  148,  224,  227, 
230,  255,  274,  279,  301,  867,  868,  384,  437; 
disciplinary,  188-208  ;  in  playground,  188  ; 
of  attention,  214-219;  from  reading,  221, 
230  ;  of  ear,  226,  255,  270,  274,  289,  428.  437  ; 
from  arithmetic,  8il,  822,  823-326;  of 
memory,  325  ;  from  drawing,  866,  367,  3CS ; 
from  geography,  873;  from  history,  333- 
334,  401,  404 ;  from  English,  406,  409 ;  in 
expression,  424  ;  from  science,  436. 

Transcription,  in  connection  with  reading, 
264,  267;  in  teaching  spelling,  283-284, 
286. 


Treadmill  theory  of  education,  11. 

Trench,  Arcliblshop,  on  Slvdy  of  Words,  422. 

Trial  and  error,  process  of,  44. 

Tyndale,  William,  varieties  of  spelling  from, 

279. 
Types,  of  methods,  41-51 ;  of  lessons,  52-54, 

58 ;  of  faulty  treatment,  89-90. 


nnderstandinfir,  of  teacher,  55,  158; 
metho<ls  should  be  such  as  to  train,  80, 
218;  removal  of  obstacles  to  by  question- 
ing, 99  ;  re-expressiun  of  ideas  by  children 
in  their  own  words  a  test  of,  121 ;  essential 
to  correct  emphasis  in  reading,  244 ;  neces- 
sary to  inteliigence  in  reading,  247,  248  ; 
of  what  is  read,  270,  278,  276 ;  appealed  to 
in  arithmetic,  321,  822,  823,  324,  327,  828, 
339, 844  ;  in  geography.  873, 385 ;  in  history, 
395,  400,  401 ;  training  of,  by  English,  408, 
411,  412,  415 ;  training  of  from  science,  437, 
439. 

Unity  of  idea,  in  a  lesson,  87. 

Unity  of  nature,  374. 

Unity  method,  in  arithmetic,  802. 

University,  a  collection  of  books  the  true,  20. 

Utterance,  simultaneous  in  answering, 
128-129;  impassioned,  240;  of  words  in 
reading,  241-245,  254-255.  273 ;  correction  of 
faulta  of  in  reading,  267. 

V. 

VAOUERS88,  an  enemy  to  memory,  16;  iu 
questions,  103 ;  in  ellipses,  184. 

Variety,  in  teaching,  29, 87,  81, 108, 157;  in 
details  of  lessons,  37-38 ;  of  method,  103, 
218;  of  questions,  112;  of  difficulty  in 
questions,  113;  of  objects  as  illustrations, 
138. 

VentilaUon,  169-170. 

Verbiage,  83, 104. 

Verbs,  auxiliary,  419. 

Vigilance.  187,  207,  804. 

Vivacity,  27,  94,  115,  157.  212,  217,  229. 

Voice,  inflection  of  a  clew  to  answers,  106 ; 
tone  of,  116,  245 ;  proper  management  of  iu 
teaching,  212 ;  proper  production  and  use 
of  in  reading.  244,  245,  247.  248,  255,  274, 
278  ;  pitch  of,  245  ;  modulation  of,  247. 

Vowels,  difficulties  rt^specting,  227,  228; 
nature  of,  234 ;  in  pronunciation,  241,  242 ; 
in  spelUns,  294-295. 

Vulgar  fractions,  teaching  of,  356-8C0 ; 
notes  of  a  lesson  on  division  of,  858-360. 

W. 

Waucb,  half-holiday,  378. 

Wannins.  of  school-room,  169. 

Waste  of  teaching,  55. 

Waste  of  time,  f^om  beginning  many 
things,  14 ;  in  study.  19 ;  over  questions, 
95  ;  over  answers,  131 ;  from  explaining  at 
too  great  a  length,  159 ;  by  introductory 
talks  in  reading  lessons,  272. 

Weariness,  prevented  by  method,  10,  81 ; 
from  mechanical  nature  of  work,  11,  220 ; 
bodily,  24 ;  of  children  taken  into  account 
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